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DE  BOW^S  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 


^NEW  ORLEANS  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  MAT  14.  1843. 

B»  it  Retolvedt  That  this  Chamber  highly  approves  of  the  Commercial  Review^  a  periodical 
established  in  Uiis  city  by  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.,  and  recommends  it  to  the  patronage  of  th« 
commercial  rommuiiity. 

Charles  Briggs,  Secretary.  SAMUEL  J.  PETERS,  President. 


CHARLESTON  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  SOCIETY,  FEB.  1847. 

In  exercise  of  the  power  given  them  by  the  Constitution,  the  Board  have  unanimously 
elected  as  Honorary  Members,  Freeman  Hunt  and  i.  D.  B.De  Bow,  Esqrs.  These  gentlemen 
are  entitled  to  wide  and  honwable  distinction.  The  former  in  originating  the  Jlf«reAa»('a 
Jfgaiine,  the  first  successful  attempt  of  its  kind  In  the  United  States,  sustained  and  conducted 
as  it  has  been  by  marlced  ability.  The  latter  one  of  our  own  citizens,  in  the  laudable  spirit 
which  prompted  the  establishment  of  the  Commertial  Review  of  the  South  and  West,  and  the 
masterly  pen  which  he  has  wielded  in  elueldation  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  South, 
have  richly  earned  our  most  grateful  acknowledgmenta. 

A.  O.  ANDREWS,  Prerident. 


CHARLESTON  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  OCT.  26,  1846. 

On  motion  of  Coi.  Jam ks  OADSSMif, 

Reeolvedj  That  the  Commercial  Review,  edited  in  New  Orleans  by  our  fellow  citizen.  J.  D« 
B.  De  Bow,  E^q.f  is  a  work  well  calculated  to  exercise  a  roost  favorable  influence  on  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  South  and  West. 

Resolved^  That  the  seal  and  talent  with  which  it  has  been  commenced,  and  the  able  articles 
which  have  appeared  In  its  pages  (as  foreshadowing  on  the  Aiture  the  promises  of  the  past), 
strongly  recommend  the  Review  to  the  patronage  of  the  Southern  community,  and  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Charleston  feel  gratified  at  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the 
public  this  testimony  In  its  favor. 

W.  B.  BERIOT,  Secretary. 


CINCINNATI  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  SOCIETY,  JAN.,  1849. 

tleeolved^  As  the  sense  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  Cincinnati,  that  De  Bow*$ 
Commercial  Review  of  the  South  and  West  supplies  an  important  desideratum  in  the  mercantile 
llteratuic  of  this  great  western  valley;  that  tiie  comprehensive  views  and  practical  attainments 
of  ProfntiAor  De  Uow  are  special  qualifications  for  conducting  such  a  |ieriodicaI,  and  that  this 
Association  very  cordially  recommend  the  Commtreial  Review  to  general  favor,  and  the 
special  patronage  of  our  mercantile  community. 


HUNT'S  MERCHANTS*  MAOAZINE.'^NEW  YORK. 

De  Bite's  Commercial  Review  for  May  contains  mach  valuable  matter  of  a  Commercial  and 
Miscellaneous  character.  It  has  reached  its  tevratMntik  number,  which  is.  In  our  opinion,  the 
best  of  the  series.  Snccess  to  our  namesake.  The  paper  which  has  Interested  lis  most,  la 
that  entitled  »  Commerce  and  Agriculture  Subjects  of  University  Instruction,'*  from  the  pen  of 
the  aecompllKhed  editor  of  the  Review,  in  which  he  submits  the  plan  of  a  Prof^sporahip  of 
Public  Economy,  Commerce  and  Btallstics,  for  our  Colleges  and  Universities.  ,The  plan  has  our 
hearty  approval,  and  will,  we  trust,  ere  long,  be  adopted  by  some  of  our  higher  institutions. 
The  article  on  ••  Charleston  and  its  Resources,"  we  shall  endeavor  to  find  room  for  in  a  future 
number  of  tbisi  Magazine. 
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ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  REVIEW. 

^Mamt  signal  improvements  will  be  carried  out  in  the  size,  appearance  and 
matter,  of  the  Review  after  the  present  number.  In  addition  to  the  usual  papers 
upon  Commerce,  Sugar,  Cotton,  Rice,  Tobacco,  Hemp,  Manufactures,  Slaveiy, 
Railroads,  Canals,  Navigation,  etc.,  a 

Department  pmely  Utexary 

will  be  added,  so  as  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  character  of  a  parlor  mUeellany, 
as  well  as  an  industrial  register.  It  will  then  be  the  largest  work  for  the  price 
in  the  Union,  and  upon  a  plan  similar  to  no  other. 

We  beg  our  friends  to  stand  by  us  and  give  us  their  support  through  another 
year.    The  ninth  voluice  of  the  Review  is  entered  upon. 

J.  D.  B.  DE  BOW. 
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ART.  I.-E8TABLISHMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

EBMABKS  ON  THE  PRAOnCABIUTT  OP  THE  BSTABU8HMKNT,  AMB  PBOrXTABUe 
PIOSECUnON,  OF  THE  MANUFACTUBX  OF  OOITON  IN  THE  lUHEDIATE  TICINITY 
OF  NEW  OBLEAN& 

[Wx  h»Te  written  and  p%blhihed  »  great  deal  upon  the  importance  of  the  more  extentire  in  • 
(ndnetion  of  ootton  and  other  mana&ctuiing  indnstrj  ttut>ii|^nt  the  aoathem  aad  Western 
£tatefl,  and  eren  suggeated  the  propriety  of  holding  a  ObnvetUion  of  aM  the  Statett  eay,  for  exam- 
ple, at  NeWOrleana,  to  concert  meamiree  of  co-operation.  A  Taat  field  of  enterpriae  ia  here 
opened  within  the  legitimate  Unea  of  eompetltioi*  and  without  nnj  dependence  upon  the  fi»- 
lerlng  hand  of  Ooyemment. 

The  following  papM'  i*  catoalated  to  ttimnlate  the  aottre  eneTgiet  of  our  pemle^  and  is  the  pro- 
dvettott  of  an  M)ie  head.  The  writer  will  not  append  his  name,  having  saffldent  reaeona,  hut 
■ajfl,  in  bin  prefatory  addrem  tp  ttie  mercantile  body  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Planters  of  the 
Boutti,  **  In  tho  exposition  of  my  riews  on  the  matter,  I  do  not  aspire  to  inAtruet;  but  wish  stan- 
ply  to  stimulate  the  slumbering  ideas  of  mercantile  men.  I  should  wish  to  be  zvgarded,  not  so 
much  the  ebampion  of  a  theory,  as  the  herald  who  announces,  *to  all  whom  it  may  concern,'  the 
gntiQring  intelligence,  that  organisation  is  afwt,  and  will  soon  adTanoe  to  the  aid  and  dSTel* 
opment  of  indiyidual  opinion."— Ed.] 

It  is  always  a  work  of  interest  to  trace  to  its  source  the  rise  and 
progress  of  a  comraunitj.  Apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter in  a  historic  or  poetic  light,  it  is  food  for  study  to  the  contemplative 
mind,  as  offering  to  view  one  part  of  the  vast  revolution  which  is 
unceasingly  progressing  in  the  political,  commercial,  and  social  phases 
of  the  world  we  live  in.  When  we  consider  that  each  step  of  progress 
in  the  commercial  interests,  every  improvement  in  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  sciences,  produces  a  corresponding  movement  in  the 
political  and  social  world,"  we  must  perforce  read  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  ancient  powers,  and  watch  the  onward  march  of  the  present  age, 
with  an  intense  interest,  with  a  feeling  which  is  strengthened  in  pro- 
portion to  our  amor  patriae  deepened  in  proportion  to  the  keenness  of 
our  perceptive  powers. 

During  our  researches  into  this  seductive  subject,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  a  recognition  of  the  immense  benefits  which  have  ever  accrued  to 
those  nations,  by  which  commerce,  in  its  various  gradations,  has  been 
supported  and  upheld ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  be  blind  to 
the  uncertain  tenure  and  flickering  glory  of  those  ancient  republics, 
who  introduced  civilisation  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  who  regarded 
the  mechanical  arts  as  undeserving  the  attention  of  freemen,  as  work 
suited  only  to  their  slaves. 

But  this  last  is  scarce  a  matter  for  surprise,  when  we  give  a  thought 
to  the  military  spirit  of  those  times  induced  by  the  continual  prediSto- 
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rj  wars,  which,  by  rendering  accumulation  of  stock  or  property  hazard- 
ous, thereby  affected  its  estimated  value,  and  tended  to  diminish  that 
respect  with  which,  in  an  age  favorjd  by  peace,  blessed  with  prosperity, 
we  must  ever  regard  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  sciences. 

Turning  over  many  leaves  in  the  world's  history,  let  us  glance  at 
the  weakling  mechanic,  who  struggled  through  life  under  the  protect- 
ing castle  walls  of  some  exacting  baron  in  *^  merrie  England/'  uncon- 
scious that,  in  his  silent  course,  unknown  to  fame,  he  was  one  of  those 
many  streamlets,  which,  in  after  years,  would  form  a  giant  torrent,  to 
rule,  yet  to  refresh  the  world. 

Again  turn  over.  Years  have  passed  away — we  see  the  infant  Com- 
merce lifting  up  its  arms,  and  find  the  burghers  of  England  obtaining 
grants,  the  nature  of  which  tended  chiefly  to  the  security  of  property. 
This  was  an  onward  step  of  vast  importance,  another  powerful  lever 
called  into  (^eration  for  affecting  the  great  change  which  was  to  fol- 
low in  the  relative  positions  of  the  producer  and  consumer — this  was 
an  important  period,  for  the  grants  then  obtained  established  a  sure 
foundation  upon  which  to  base  the  operations  of  industry  and  skill. 

Advancing  in  the  great  book,  we  arrive  at  the  era  of  Watt  and 
Arkwright — that  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the  mechanical  pow- 
ers— to  the  date  when  the  improved  application  of  steam  power  to  that 
triumph  in  mechanics,  the  power-loom,  elevated  constructive  skill  to 
the  position  it  merited,  and,  by  aiding  and  increasing  the  manufactur- 
ing energies,  created  a  renewed  demand  upon  agricultural  industry, 
and  commenced  the  war  which  has  ever  since  been  waging  between 
advancement  and  bigotry — activity  and  stagnation. 

This  was  a  vast  stride  toward  that  knowledge  which  is  power — that 
knowledge  which,  as  it  progresses,  will  rectify  all  abuses,  religious,  po- 
litical and  social.  The  advantages  derivable  from  the  inventions  and 
improvements  of  that  date,  have  descended  to  us  ;  and,  having  referred 
to  the  history  of  other  times,  having  traced  the  efforts  of  commerce 
in  its  struggling  infancy,  and  rejoiced  in  the  strength  of  its  maturity, 
we  should  apply  our  convictions,  deduced  therefrom,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live. 

By  the  experience  derived  from  the  examples  of  both  ancient  and 
modern  days,  we  learn,  that  while  war  draws  immediate  suffering  and 
misery  in  its  train,  it  also  blights  commerce,  by  subverting  the  rights 
of  property,  crushing  the  efforts  of  productive  labor,  and  turning  the 
green  fields,  which  a  bounteous  God  has  provided  for  man's  culture  and 
sustenance,  into  barren  wastes  or  deserted  wilds.  By  modern  political 
experience  we  are  taught,  that  commerce,  in  its  various  ramifications 
and  influences  over  the  mass,  tends  to  the  promotion  of  ''  entente  cordi- 
ale"  between  nations,  and  averts  the  horrors  of  war,  in  many  cases 
where  diplomacy  would  fail  in  the  attainment  of  an  end  so  desirable. 

However,  to  trace  all  the  struggles  and  influences  of  commerce  is 
far  beyond  my  powers  and  limits,  did  it  enter  my  wishes.  In  the  above 
remarks,  my  pen  has  moved  in  sympathy  with  a  spirit  of  retrospection 
natural  to  my  subject.  Those  who  indulge  in  a  similar  backward 
glance  in  reference  to  this  theme,  will  perceive  that  history  presents, 
with  but  one  exce  ption,  no  case  parallel  to  the  rapid  increase  developed 
in  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  southern  States  of  America,  and  th« 
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consequent  strides  with  which  New  Orleans  has  advanced  to  its  pres- 
ent high  standard  as  a  commercial  depot,  and  port  of  active  trade. 

Fortuitous  circumstances  have  raised  New  Orleans  to  its  present 
enviable  eminence.  The  fact  of  its  peculiar  position,  by  which  it  is 
constituted  a  port  of  reception  for  the  productions  of  the  immense 
expanse  of  country  intersected  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and 
their  tributaries  (the  contributions  of  which  have  been  poured  forth 
in  answer  to  the  demand),  has  mainly  assisted  to  elevate  U  from  a 
place  of  no  importance,  to  it&  present  rank  as  the  third  shipping  port 
in  the  United  States.  Although  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  primary 
cause,  other  considerations  have  necessarily  aided  in  producing  the 
grand  effect. 

All  interested  therein  will  admit  that  these  benefits  are  matter  for 
congratulation  and  thankfulness  ;  y^,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  evident, 
apon  examination  into  the  subject,  that  the  bounties  of  nature,  and 
he  accidents  of  circumstance,  have  not  been  accompanied  or  met  with 
a  corresponding  cooperating  energy  on  the  part  of  those  benefiting 
thereby  ;  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  applying  the  lamp  of  science,  in- 
stead of  seconding  the  abundance  of  production  by  the  multiplying 
powers  of  conversion,  they  have  received  these  vast  advantages  with  a 
passive  acquiescence,  more  consistent  with  the  apathetic  disposition  of 
the  indolent  fatalist  Turk,  than  with  that  active,  enterprising  and 
shrewd  spirit,  which  is  vaunted  as  the  characteristic  of  the  American. 

An  old  proverb,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  describe  the  com- 
merce of  New  Orleans,  says,  "  They  sell  the  skin  for  a  groat,  and  buy 
the  tail  for  a  shilling."  This  antiquated  piece  of  satire  may  be  truthfully 
transferred  to  the  merchants  and  leading  commercial  men  of  the  Cres- 
cent City;  for,  with  every  natural  advantage,  endowed  with- equality  of 
power  and  means,  favored  by  circumstances  over  all  other.icities  in  the 
States,  they  still  continue  the  export  of  the  raw  material,  still  allow 
other  communities  to  reap  the  numerous  and  ^mpoiU^nt  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods. 

The  unaccountable  blindness  so  often  manifested  by  the  ancients,  in 
matters  allied  to  their  best  interests,  affords  much  in  the  shape  of  cau- 
tion to  moderns,  and  demonstrates,  with  a  peculiar  force,  that  a  vigor 
of  thought,  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  an  ^ardent  zeal,  are  requisite  to 
awaken  the  multitude  from  that  apathetic  indolence  with  which  they 
are  apt  to  regard  novelties — to  make  them  search  into  the  merits  of 
projected  improvements  and  grasp  at  the  benefits  which  are  shown  to 
them — to  give  them  that  energy,  that  vis  vita  of  commerce,  which  leads 
men  to  apply  their  industry,  capital,  and  mechanical  abilities,  to  the 
most  profitable  channels. 

•At  present  the  mercantile  body  in  New  Orleans  occupy  a  position 
which,  on  consideration,  must  be  mortifying  to  their  espru  de  corps — 
should  be  opposed  to  their  aspirations  :  a  position,  alike  derogatory  to 
their  character  as  men  of  action  and  common  sense,  and  hurtful  to 
their  interests  as  merchants. 

From  a  lack  Of  enterprise  and  commercial  cooperation,  they  yield 
into  the  hand  of  English  and  Northern  spinners,  a  most  important, 
lucrative,  and  daily  increasing  branch  of  commerce. 

On  all  sides.  North,  East  and  West,  are  daily  increasing  evidences 
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of  the  attention  given  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  the  benefits  re- 
sulting therefrom ;  yet  New  Orleans,  blessed  with  superior  natural 
aids,  looks  on  inactive,  contented  with  such  trade  as  springs  from  the 
transport  of  the  raw  material,  while  her  more  enterprising  sister 
States  are  leaving  her  far  far  behind  in  the  world's  race  of  advance- 
ment, f 

The  eonnection  between  manufactures  and  science,  practical  com- 
merce and  general  progression,  is  so  intimate,  that  it  may  be  traced 
iu  a  thousand  striking  instances.  The  production  of  wealth  and  the 
consequent  di£fusion  of  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  civilized 
life,  exercises  a  refining  influence  over  the  mass,  and  benefits  them :  al- 
though, like  their  own  growth,  from  its  gradual  progression,  it  may  not 
be  evident  to  themselves. 

The  activity  of  that  general  aYid  natural  desire  for  the  improvement 
of  our  condition,  which,  exclusive  of  the  necessity  that  exists  for  the 
provision  of  our  immediate  requirements,  more  or  less  animates  the 
industry  of  every  civilized  being  in  the  hopes  for  the  future,  by  induc- 
ing individuals  to  secure  a  surplus  provision,  benefits  the  world  at 
large — since,  without  accumulation,  permanent  advancement  is  imprac- 
ticable. Without  accumulation,  the  condition  of  man  is  the  Ipwest  in 
the  scale  of  animal  existence.  The  increase  of  the  surplus  wealth  of 
a  community,  is  inseparable  from  the  progress  of  its  education,  refine- 
ment and  general  civilization.  In  proportion  as  one  community  ad- 
vances or  remains  inactive  in  such  accumulation,  in  like  ratio  its  social^  n 
religious,  and  political  position  will  be  affected. 

Many  are  startled  at  advancement  when  it  arrives  in  the  guise  of  a 
novel  projection — ^and,  in  the  stagnation  of  their  reflective  faculties,  re- 
gard it  as  innovation,  a  term  generally,  but  wrongfully,  regarded  as  a 
Btigma ;  custom  having  almost  twisted  it  into  subvertion  of  order,  and 
useless  advancement.  But  that  which  I  would  wish  to  recommend  to 
tl^e  general  consideration  and  support,  is  no  innovation,  is  no  novelty, 
although  most  unaccountably  the  Crescent  City  is  yet  a  stranger  to 
those  benefits,  so  industriously  and  perseveringly  cultivated  in  almost 
all  the  advanced  States.  I  would  suggest  to  them,  as  a  community 
enjoying  opportunities  for  internal  and  export  trade  almost  unprece- 
dented in  the  entire  globe,  as  a  commercial  body  holding  the  trafic  of 
a  city  which  receives  the  productions  of  a  vast  and  rapidly  increasing 
area  of  consumption,  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
raw  material,  cotton ;  to  gather  to  themselves  a  portion  of  those  ad- 
advantages  which,  since  the  epoch  of  Watt  and  Arkwright,  have  infus- 
ed vigor  into  the  commercial  institutions  of  England, — to  secure  to 
themselves  a  share  of  those  benefits  which  are  attendant  on  successful 
manufactures,  and  which,  of  late  years,  our  neighbor  States  have 
claimed  participation. 

This  is  no  visionary  scheme — no  bubble  inflated  with  vague  wind  ; 
but  a  matter  which  will  bear  calm  investigation,  and  which,  upon  scru- 
tiny into  its  merits,  must  become  indelibly  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
the  ^*  inquiring,  thinking  few,"  as  a  suggestion  requiring  only  energy, 
will,  and  capital,  to  carry  it  into  lucrative  and  extensive  operation.  It 
is  based  on  the  theories  of  the  combination  of  capital  and  labor,  and 
of  internal  supply ;  and  the  happy  effects  of  these  theories,  carried 
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into  practice,  are  exemplified  all  aroand,  in  each  individual  occupation  ^ 
and  in  the  general  routine  of  traffic  and  production. 

The  numerous  advantages  which  must  accrue  to  the  public  as  a  body, 
from  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  cotton  manufactures,  are  so  self- 
evident,  as  scarce  to  require  comment  or  elucidation,  providing,  as  it 
necessarily  must,  a  fresh  channel  for  circulation  to  the  industrial  mar- 
ket in  its  various  grades,  offering  another  medium  for  the  profitable 
investment  of  surplus  capital,  and  inducing  those  multifarious  produc- 
tive vocations  which  ever  spring  up  when  a  new  source  of  accumula- 
tion is  opened  to  the  power  of  acquisition. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  enterprising  and  zealous  merchant  to  con- 
tempkkte,  without  enthusiasm  and  delight,  the  train  of  beneficial  effects 
which  the  successful  operation  of  the  factory  system  here  must  give 
rise  to.  With  the  license  allowed  to  scribblers^  I  glance  into  the  future, 
and  see  a  thriving  factory  established,  affDrding  employment  to  num- 
bers of  steady  operatives,  skillful  mechanics  end  engineers,  whose  never 
ceasing  requirements  are  the  germs  from  which  other  labors  spring 
into  vitality  and  action,  collectively  creating  the  nucleus  of  a  new  source 
of  demand — we  see  the  value  of  real  estate,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  hive, 
tripled,  aye,  quadrupled — and  the  eye  rests  on  no  single  spot  around, 
where  there  are  not  convincing  proofs  of  the  humanizing  influences 
which  ever  follow  in  the  track  of  manufactures.  In  the  distance,  I  can 
descry  the  planter  Yejoicing  at  the  more  remunerative  prices  which  he 
obtains  for  his  cotton,  in  consequence  of  a  local  power  of  consumption 
having  been  called  into  action,  together  with  a  host  of  happy  results 
which  loom  Jarge  in  the  vista  of  time. 

It  is  true  this  is  a  plunge  into  futurity,  and  therefore  inadequate  to  the 
^ppott  of  any  cause.  Still,  it  may  be  safely  permitted,  as  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  merchant  to  provide  for  and  against  the  contingencies  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  in  a  matter  so  enlightened  by  precedents,  so  aided  by  existing 
examples,  a  prediction  is  but  a  declaration  that  the  same  effects  will 
ensue  from  similar  causes. 

To  arrive  at  the  benefit  derivable  from  such  works  of  utility,  we  must 
turn  to  the  history  of  other  nations  of  sister  states,  and  neighboring 
communities — ^we  must  consider  the  results  produced  in  those  places,  in 
connection  with  our  own  power  of  production,  transport,  and  general 
capabilities,  and  by  our  adaptation  of  their  experience  to  those  facts  de- 
duced fk'om  astudy  of  our  own  resources,  we  may  form  conclusions  suffix 
ciently  correct  and  explicit  to  shake  our  belief  in  the  policy  of  the  apa- 
thy evinced  by  the  New  Orleans  public  in  relation  to  the  matter.  After 
looking  to  the  surpri.sing  progress  of  this  important  branch  of  commerce 
in  England,  let  us  draw  nearer  home,  and  as  an  example  of  the  advan- 
tages which  arise  from  the  location  and  employment  of  a  factory,  or 
factories,  let  us  refer  to  the  statistics  relative  to  the  rise  and  progress 
of  liowell,  Massachusetts,  one  of  many  other  places  in  the  United 
States  in  which  the  manufacturing  interests  have  met  with  that  succesS) 
which  their  enlightened  enterprise  so  deservedly  merited. 

In  the  year  1825,  when  the  first  purchases  were  made  at  Lowell  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  the  population  was  only  two  hundred.  The 
increase  was  immense,  and  from  its  immediate  sequence  to  the  estab- 
lishmeRt  of  manufactures,  it  must  have  been  induced  solely  thereby. 
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In  1828,  we  find  there  were  3,532  inhabitants,  that  being  an  increase  of 
somewhat  more  than  1600  per  cent,  in  the  short  space  of  two  years. 
1830  exhibited  a  corresponding  addition,  the  population  amounting  to 
0,477,  and  in  1840  it  had  reached  to  20,981.  When  we  consider  that, 
thirty  years  ago,  this  great  city  of  spindles  was  occupied  by  a  few  farm- 
ers, we  must  acknowledge  the  vast  blessings  which  are  inseparable  from 
the  successful  prosecution  of  manufactures ;  blessings  which  may  yet 
invigorate  the  body  commercial  of  New  Orleans,  may  yet  be  cultivated, 
ere  the  mercantile  men  of  the  Crescent  City  lapse  from  apathy  into 
enervation.  In  continuation  of  this  subject,  I  will  dismiss  Lowell  as  a 
comparison,  after  having  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  in  1 820,  the  esti' 
mated  value  of  property  thereat  was  §100,000  only,  while,  in  1840,  the 
assessor's  valuation  reached  $12,400,000 — an  increase  diffused  over 
property  and  estate  of  all  denominations ;  every  species  of  investment 
being  necessarily  enhanced,  from  the  axiom  ^^  that  individual  welfare 
constitutes  the  wealth  of  a  communitv." 

These  are  facts  based  on  statistics  of  a  reliable  character,  and  afford 
palpable  evidence  as  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  demand ;  and  serve  to 
demonstrate  not  only  the  success  of  those  projectors  whose  vigorous 
minds  and  healthy  perceptions  first  introduced  the  benefit,  but  also  gives 
some  data  upon  which  to  build  surmises,  as  to  the  admeasurement  of 
those  advantages  which  would  result  to  business  interests  and  to  the 
productive  and  consuming  community  at  large,  were  public  spirit  or 
individual  consideration  to  induce  capitalists  to  effect  the  formation  of 
a  cotton  factory  at  this  place. 

From  a  mere  village,  Lowell  has  risen  to  be  a  subject  for  conversa- 
tion in  every  corner  of  the  civilized  world,  and  is  now  a  splendid  exam- 
ple of  a  combination  of  successful  industry,  politic  investment,  and  uni- 
versal progressive  welfare,  at  present  unapproachable  by  any  other 
town  or  city  subsisting  by  similar  resources. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  large  city  to  retain  its  magnitude  and  influence 
for  any  long  period,  if  the  science  of  conversion  and  mechanical  skill 
be  neglected ;  for,  as  the  energies  of  the  neighboring  states  acknowledge 
the  blessings  of  mechanical  application,  and  mold  their  convictions 
into  action,  by  setting  in  motion  the  whirling  spindle  and  the  busy  loom, 
no  in  like  ratio  will  retrogade  that  community  of  drones  who,  while 
they  admit  the  beneficial  results  which  reward  the  scientific  pioneer, 
while  they  daily  experience  the  necessity  which  exists  for  a  local  power 
of  supply,  yet  with  an  apathy  which  is  almost  criminal,  with  an  indo- 
lence not  sufficiently  to  be  reprobated,  allow  others  to  reap  the  fullness 
of  the  manufacturing  harvest. 

^1  cannot  here  refrain  from  quoting  the  doctrine  of  General  Hamilton, 
known  throughout  the  states  as  an  unflinching  advocate  for  the  prose- 
cution of  manufactures.  He  says,  "  every  nation  ought  to  endeavor  to 
possess  within  itself  all  the  essentials  of  national  supply ;  these  com- 
prise the  means  of  subsistence — habitation,  clothing^  and  defense.  Th« 
possession  of  these,"  he  remarks,  "is  necessary  to  the  body  politic,  to 
the  safety,  as  well  as  to  the  welfare,  of  society ;  the  want  of  either  is  the 
want  of  an  important  organ  of  political  life  and  motion,  and  in  the  va- 
rious crises  which  await  a  state,  it  must  severely  feel  the  effects  of  any 
such  deficiency.     This  is  -a  doctrine  equally  applicable  to  individual 
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communities,  since  the  contingencies  of  commerce  may  produce  effects 
as  ruinous  on  the  trade  of  a  port,  may  involve  consequences  as  disas- 
trous to  the  progress  of  a  locality,  as  a  war  would  inflict  upon  a 
nation.  The  boy  is  father  to  the  man;  so  also  is  the  welfare  of 
each  separate  State  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Federal 
Union., 

There  are  few  who  can  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  a  cotton  fac- 
tory or  factories  in  New  Orleans  would  be  a  public  good.  In  the  first 
place,  by  rendering  the  population,  about  and  surrounding,  independent 
of  other  manufacturing  powers,  and  by  promotiug  a  detention  of  the 
commerce  arising  from  a  local  consumption  ;  secondly,  by  enabling  us 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  export  which  are  offered  by  our  position  with, 
regard  to  Texas  and  other  sources  of  demand:  and  generally  as  a 
center  from  which  would  spring  productive  demands  innumerable,  all 
tending  to  increase  the  circulation,  to  promote  the  interchange  of  com- 
munication, and  consequently  raising  up  a  powerful  guarantee  for  the 
security  of  property,  and  the  advancement  of  commerce. 

In  order  to  prove  the  practicability  of  bringing  into  profitable  opera* 
tion  a  system  of  cotton  manufactures,  we  must  take  into  consideration 
the  relative  bearings  of  the  demand  for  the  goods  to  be  manufactured, 
on  our  capabilities  of  supply. 

The  demand  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  dependent  on  the  power  of  sup- 
ply, issuing  as  it  does  from  the  facility  with  which  we  can  compete  with 
the  manufactured  goods  of  other  producers  in  price  and  qualty ;  in  other 
words,  the  demand  and  its  accretion,  is  guided  by  our  ability  to  vie  with 
and  undersell  other  manufacturers. 

The  power  of  supply  at  competing  rates  being  constituted  and  regu- 
lated by  the  amount  of  the  primary  outlay,  and  the  relative  rates  of 
raw  material,  wages,  motive  power,  &c.,  as  compared  with  their  respec- 
tive rates  to  our  rivals,  can  be  ascertained  with  sufficient  exactitude  as 
to  allow  of  our  forming  a  groundwork,  upon  which  to  compute  the  proba- 
ble ability  of  the  New  Orleans  fectory  to  compete  with  the  cotton  goods 
of  other  states,  in  this,  the  market  of  the  south.  Let  us  enter  into  these 
matters  with  a  readiness  to  put  aside  prejudice  and  bigotry,  with  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  determined  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  with  a  will  to  convert 
our  convictions  into  action  when  satisfied  that  a  means  of  welfare  and 
progression  is  within  reach,  hitherto  disregarded — let  us  trust  that  the 
field  which  such  a  course  of  investigation  must  open  to  the  southrons, 
will  be  entered  upon  and  cultivated  with  that  determination  which 
should  ever  be  the  characteristic  of  the  merchant — let  us  hope  that  the 
long  slumbering  energies  of  New  Orleans  will  be  awakened  to  a  due 
sense  of  the  important  advantageous  effects,  which  must  follow  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  cotton  manufactures  in  this  city.  Think  of 
the  nourishing,  enlarging  influence  which  it  must  spread  over  commerce, 
affecting,  as  it  would,  all  interests  from  the  planter  to  the  manufactu- 
rer— ^from  the  operative  who  aids  in  its  convertion  to  each  and  every 
individual  who  consumes  the  cotton  after  preparation. 

Look  at  it  in  its  interminable  sinuosities  and  consequences — ^benefit- 
ing the  present  age,  giving  birth  to  blessings  for  the  future  :  creating 
channels  by  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  intelligent  laboring 
surplus  may  be  provided  with  occupation,  inducing  and  encouraging  me- 
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chanical  skill  and  increa«ed  refinement,  and  forming,  as  it  would,  tho 
center  of  attraction  for  a  new  hive  of  most  prolific  industry  in  this,  the 
Crescent  City. 

To  return  to  the  inquiry  suggested. 

The  Primary  Outlay — In  proceeding  to  discuss  this  point,  I  will 
conduct  my  estimate  and  calculations  in  consistency  with  the  projected 
establishment  of  a  factory  of  10,000  spindles,  for  the  fabrication  of 
coarse  sheetings,  &c.,  No.  14,  averaging  2k  yards  to  the  lb. — and  with 
regard  to  the  locality,  I  will  beg  my  readers  to  barry  their  ideas  in  con- 
nection with  this  point,  to  Algiers  or  thereabouts,  as  a  neighborhood 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and,  for  many  palpable  reasons,  more  ap- 
plicable, than  any  part  of  its  opposite  side  of  the  river,  within  conve- 
nient range  of  the  city.  To  allow  of  sufficient  space  for  the  effective 
operation  of  the  various  gradations  of  work  connected  with  such  a  fac- 
tory, an  area  of  not  less  than  319  square  feet  will  be  required.  Take 
cost  of 

Land 4 $20,000 

Factory  of  brick, ^ ^ 25,000 

Manager's  house, * 2,500 

Warehouse, 2,000 

Machinery,  engines  and  gearing  appertaining  to  10,000  spinclles, 

at  $16, 160,000 

Tenements  for  operatives, 20,000 

$229,500 

At  916  per  spindle,  the  most  finished  description  of  machinery  is  pro- 
'  curable,  combining  all  the  most  recent  improvements  and  additions. 

I  am  aware,  that  this  may  appear  a  very  high  estimate,  and  that  fae^ 
tories  can  be  fitted  up  at  914  per  spindle,  even  as  low  as  912;  but  it 
becomes  a  matter  for  consideration,  whether  an  attempt  at  saving  in  this^ 
the  mainspring  of  success,  would  not  be  false  economy. 

The  Louisiana  capitalists,  would  enter  into  the  manufacturing  world,- 
comparatively  speaking,  infants,  and  the  supporting  nourishing  policy 
of  sensible  liberality  will  greatly  aid  to  a  healthy  and  vigorous  matu- 
rity; can  alone  enable  them  to  advance  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  havo 
so  long  monopolized  this  most  important  branch  of  commerce. 

Thus,  we  might  anticipate  a  primary  outlay,  deciding  the  amount  of 
fixed  capital  at  9230,000. 

The  component  parts  of  this  outlay  are  founded  on  estimates  derived 
from  authorities  who,  if  experience  in  such  matters  induces  accuracy, 
should  be  almost  infallible. 

The  Raw  Material. — It  needs  no  elaborate  argument  to  demon- 
strate, that  our  competing  ability  cannot  be  disadvantageously  affected 
by  any  consideration  in  connection  with  the  cotton  required  for  factory 
consumption. 

The  fact  of  New  Orleans  being  the  medium  through  which  passes 
nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States,  opens  t^ 
the  manufacturer  of  the  Crescent  City  a  most  fruitful  source  of  benefit ; 
one  peculiarly  his  own.  Being  on  the  spot,  he  can  command  every  fa-* 
voraUe  tendency  presented  by  ever  varying  prices — by  his  proximity  to 
.  the  most  extensive  market  in  the  states,  he  can  work  his  factory  with  a 
greatly  diminished  capital,  and  by  entering  the  market  only  as  his  re* 
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qtiirementB  dictate,  he  economizes  in  the  items  of  storage,  insurance,  &c., 
matters  unimportant  at  a  casual  glance,  but  which  m  the  aggregate 
greatly  assist  in  reducing  the  cost  price.  As  the  world  is  composed  of 
minute  atoms,  so  is  the  welfarej  of  the  extensive  manufacturer  insepa- 
rable from  a  rigid  observance  of  economy  in  every  channel  of  his  expen- 
ditures; a  disregard  of  the  uniformity  which  should  pervade  every  part, 
must  soon  be  followed  by  a  dissolution  of  the  whole.  Again,  the  south- 
em  manufacturer  must  derive  advantage  from  the  fiicility  with  which, 
in  New  Orleans,  he  can  procure  ^  sample  "  and  ''  slightly  damaged  "  cot- 
ton for  his  pickery,  a  &ct  which  forms  no  inconsiderable  auxiliary  to 
the  success  of  a  factory  turning  out  the  No.  14  quality  of  goods. 

As  the  manufacture  of  the  staple  of  nine  states,  is  a  matter  necessa- 
rily involving  competition,  my  arguments  should  take  the  shape  of  com- 
parisons, and  my  endeavors  should  tend  to  prove  our  ability  to  range 
along  side  of  our  brother  manu&cturers  at  the  North,  who  at  present 
may  be  regarded  as  our  commercial  rivals;  for,  although  the  western 
men  are  becoming  competitors  also,  they  can  hope  for  success  only  in 
their  local  markets,  whereas  the  North  and  £)ast  have  hitherto  almost 
monopolized  that  export  trade,  to  which  our  position  would  seem  to 
grant  us  a  natural  title.  Doubtless,  we  shall  soon  claim  our  share.  In 
the  first  instance,  I  will  contrast  the  cost  of  the  cotton  at  New  Orleans, 
with  its  rate  at  Boston,  and  proceeding  on  the  presumption  that  the 
raw  material  reaches  Boston  via  New  Orleans,  as  the  most  economical 
route,  I  will  show  the  expenses  of  transport  which  fall  on  the  New  Eng- 
land manufacturer,  but  from  which  his  competitor  in  the  South  would 
be  exempt  In  extraneous  conversation,  many  wiU  talk  glibly  on  the 
advantages  which  must  accrue  from  a  proximity  to  the  raw  material,  es- 
pecially where  the  staple  is  of  bulk;  but  few,  perhaps,  have  pursued  in- 
?airy  sufficiently  to  arrive  at  the  actual  benefit  deducible  from  the  fact, 
t  is  a  most  important  item  of  success,  when  a  reduction  can  be  effected 
in  the  cost  price  of  any  consumable  article,  as  it  calls  into  operation  a 
source  of  profit  and  economy  which  extends  with  the  progress  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  grows  with  his  commercial  growth. 

To  arrive  at  the  difierence  before  mentioned,  I  will  quote  a  Lowell 
mill  of  5000  spindles  working  up  2000  bales  of  450  lbs.  each  per  an- 
num, and  turning  out  coarse  goods  averaging  two  and  a  half  yards  to 
the  pound. 

At  this  point  I  consider  it  pertinent  to  remark,  that  t  adopt  Lowell, 
generaUy,  in  dr&wing  comparisons,  from  the  fact  that  the  statistics  and 
estimates  relative  to  the  manufactures  of  that  place  are  more  reliable 
than  those  referring  to  places  of  a  later  date.     To  return  : 

The  New  Orleans  factory  of  the  same  standard,  would  save  the 
charges  on  the  cotton  here  and  the  additional  expense  incurred  in  the 
transport  to  the  Lowell  factory.  The  following  estimate  will  not,  I 
think,  be  wide  of  the  mark : 

Commission  for  receiving  and  forwarding  1  bale  to  New  Orleans, . .    50 

DrajtLge  and  storage, 30 

Freight  to  Boeton, 2  00 

Insurance, 20 

Expenses  in  Boston  and  cost  to  Lowell;. . . « 40 

$3  40 
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This  amoant  on  2,000  bales  will  entail  on  the  northern  manofactnr- 
cr  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  ^he  raw  material,  during  the  year,  of 
$6,800. 

Let  us  proceed  still  further,  and  our  researches  will  satisfy  us  that 
there  exist  such  obstacles  in  the  path  of  th«  northern  manufacturer, 
as  must  effectually  bar  his  eventual  success,  should  the  southrons  claim 
the  benefit  resulting  from  the  demand  springing  from  their  own  con- 
sumption. 

Follow  the  subject,  and  keep  the  2,000  bales  in  view  ;  they  undergo 
the  process  of  conversion  and  are  returned  to  the  South,  as  the  great 
market  for  that  quality  of  goods.  In  their  progress,  every  league  in- 
creases their  cost  to  the  producer,  without  affecting  their  value  with 
the  consumer,  who,  of  course,  buys  at  the  market  prices.  Now  let  us 
look  at  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  transit  of  the  manufactured  goods 
from  Lowell  to  a  market. 

The  2,000  bales,  minus  waste,  at  ten  per  cent.,  have  been  converted 
into  2,700  bales  of  coarse  goods ;  and  the  amount  of  the  extra  labor 
vested  [in  each  bale,  by  its  transportation  to  market,  is  shown  as 
follows : 

Boston  wharfage,  ^., • Si}-^ 

Freight  to  New  Orleans, 45 

Charges  at  New  Orleans, .30 

Insurance  m  \%  per  ct.  on  $60, ^ 90 

Interest  in  transitu, • , 20 

$1  87>< 
This,  in  2,700  bales,  reaches  the  sum  of  95,022.50,  which,  with  the 
expenses  of  transporting  the  raw  material,  83,800.00,  amounts  to 
$1 1,862.40  ;  a  saving  of  over  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  the  goods  produced,  which  would  result  to  the  southern  manufac- 
turer, working  5,000  spindles,  by  his  position  with  regard  to  the  cot- 
ton market 

Apart  from  the  difference  arising  from  the  cost  of  transportation, 
the  New  Orleans  manufacturer  would  be  enabled  to  rule  considerably, 
under  his  northern  rival,  in  the  purchase  of  the  raw  material,  from  the 
fact,  that  he  could  command  a  large  amount  of  '^  slightly  damaged 
cotton."  I  am  unable  to  procure  sufficient  data  upon  which  to  esti- 
mate the  real  quantity  which  passes  through  the  New  Orleans  market, 
but  I  shall  not  be  exceeding,  I  think,  if  I  assess  the  sales,  arising  from 
loss  by  "  wetting  and  otherwise  damaged,''  at  one-half  per  cent.  This, 
on  the  receipts  for  1848,  would  amount  to  7,952  bales.  Of  this  quan- 
tity the  resident  manufacturer  might,  with  safety,  calculate  on  com- 
manding 1,000  bales,  as  his  position  would  enable  him  to  head  the 
market.  Allowing  this  to  be  a  fair  estimate,  a  saving  of  one  cent  per 
pound  on  the  aggregate  quantity  of  raw  material  required,  would  ben- 
efit the  manufacturer.     This  is  equal  to  $9,000. 

The  first-mentioned  facts,  respecting  the  additional  primary  cost  of 
the  cotton,  caused  by  the  increased  carriage,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  estimate  relative  to  the  command  of  ^'  slightly  damaged  cotton,'' 
afford  ample  testimony  that,  inasmuch  as  the  procuration  of  the  raw 
material  is  concerned,  New  Orleans,  or  its  neighborhood,  is  unequalled 
in  the  States  as  a  site  for  a  cotton  factory  or  factories. 
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In  the  matter  of  the  staple  to  be  converted,  the  means  of  economy 
are  evident,  and  are  sufficiently  extensive  as  to  meet  any  disadvan- 
tageous difference  which  might  at  first  be  shown  in  the  cost  of  the  la- 
bor required. 

The  matter  which  next  demands  our  consideration,  is  the  practica- 
bility of  obtaining  labor  at  such  a  rate  as  will  not  nullify  the  benefits 
derivable  from  our  economy  in  the  main  requisite— cotton. 

In  the  investigation  of  this  important  theme,  I  must  beg  my  readers 
to  eschew  bigotry  and  to  put  aside  all  such  pre-conceptions  as  are  not 
based  upon  actual  inquiry.  On  a  superficial  review  of  a  matter  in- 
volving a  demand  on  the  labor  market,  we  are  too  apt  to  solve  the 
problem  advanced  by  our  application  of  the  level  constituted  by  the 
market  price  of  labor,  to  the  scheme  proposed  ;  and  consider  we  are 
infidlible  in  deciding  its  practicability,  or  otherwise,  by  the  result  of 
such  a  test     Is  it  not  so  ? 

Circumstances  often  cause  a  diversion  from  this  apparently  general 
rule.  Where  the  price  of  labor  has  arrived  at  that  state  of  depression 
at  which  further  decrease  involves  the  abstraction  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  then  that  test  would  be  more  efficacious  and  true ;  but,  in  a  coun- 
try where  labor  is  in  the  ascendant,  in  which  the  remuneration  of  the 
operatives  will  allow  of  the  hope  of  their  ultimate  possession  of  compe- 
tence, the  standard  of  value  for  labor  is  unsettled,  and  is  liable  to  di- 
versification from  many  contending  causes.  Under  the  existing  state 
of  the  labor  market  in  New  Orleans,  operatives  are  paid  sufficiently 
high  as  to  allow  of  their  gratifying  a  ruling  foible  at  the  expense  of 
their  daily  gains.  This  may  be  admitted  as  a  matter,  which,  in  its  oc- 
currence, would  not  affect  the  question  on  hand.  A  little  reflection 
will  show  that  the  admission  reconciles  the  statement,  as  to  the  ab- 
6«nce  of  any  fixity  in  the  price  of  labor,  with  common  sense  and  the 
working  of  every-day  life.  Those  who  enter  upon  any  weighty  enter- 
prise, dependent  mainly  or  partly  on  human  industry,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  various  influences  which  operate 
on  mankind,  will  have  omitted  an  important  element  in  the  formation 
of  their  plans  and  estimates. 

We  know  that  labor  is  a  burden  when  opposed  to  our  decided  ten- 
dencies— ^is  a  delight  when  it  opens  a  career  to  our  tastes— especially 
when  our  inclinations  are  strong  enough  to  become  passions.  All 
most  instinctively  feel  that  any  description  of  labor  becomes  oppressive 
when  we  know  our  abilities  and  capacity  fits  us  for  more  useful  or  en- 
nobling avocations.  This  is  a  natural  emotion,  and,  being  natural,  it 
pervades  all  who  are  endowed  with  moral  stamina  sufficient  to  induce 
honest  ambition. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  pecuniary  considerations  are  as 
naught,  unless  backed  by  actual  privation.  Nature  asserts  her  sway, 
and  the  young  man  of  ardent  aspirations  turns  from  the  quiet  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits  to  embrace  the  privations,  rough  fare  and  limited  pay, 
of  the  soldier.  It  is  the  working  of  this  influence  which  tends  to  the 
continuance  of  that  inconsistency  exhibited  by  the  pay  of  the  liveried 
English  retainer,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  poor  curate,  the  gradu- 
ate of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  described  by  Goldsmith  as 

"  Passing  rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year/' 
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The  institutions  and  social  tendencies  of  a  republican  country  ate 
peculiarly  calculated  to  induce  a  dislike  to  menial  employment ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  practicability  of  progress,  in  a  comparatively 
young  country,  provokes  industry  wherever  a  channel  is  opened,  which 
reconciles  profit  with  inclination.  At  present,'  the  source  of  employ- 
ment open  to  females  (savo  in  menial  offices)  are  very  limited ;  and  an 
inability  to  procure  suitable  occupation  is  an  evil  much  to  be  deplored, 
as  tending  in  its  consequences  to  produce  demoralization. 

The  superior  grades  of  female  labor  may  be  considered  such  as  im- 
ply a  necessity  for  education  on  the  part  of  the  employee,  while  the 
menial  class  is  generally  regarded  as  of  the  lowest ;  and,  in  a  slave 
State,  this  standard  is,  '^  in  the  lowest  depths,  a  lower  deep,"  from  the 
fact,  that,  by  association,  it  is  a  reduction  of  the  white  servants  to  the 
level  of  their  colored  fellow-menials.  Some  may  dissent  from  this,  but 
if  they  proceed  to  a  practical  investigation,  they  will  find  that  these 
ideas,  although  strangers  to  themselves,  animate  the  mass  of  the  indus- 
trious youthful  female  population. 

By  the  establishment  of  a  cotton  factory  at  New  Orleans,  the  de- 
mand for  the  medium  grade  of  female  labor  would  be  greatly  increas- 
ed ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  ample  materials  for  the  supply  exist 
around  us,  and  only  await  such  summons^ 

I  may  here  quote  Gen.  0.  T.  James,  who,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the 
"  Culture  and  Manufacture  of  Cotton,"  writes  :  "  that  he  knows,  from 
personal  acquaintance  and  observation,  that  poor  southern  persons,  male 
and  female,  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  individual  efforts  to  pro- 
cure a  comfortable  livelihood,  in  any  employment  deemed  respectable 
for  white  persons.  They  make  applications,"  he  goes  on  to  state, ''  to 
cotton  mills,  where  such  persons  are  wanted  in  numbers  much  be- 
yond the  demand  for  labor ;  and,  when  admitted  there,  they  soon  as- 
sume the  industrious  habits  and  decency  in  dress  and  manners  of  the 
operatives  in  northern  factories. 

'^A  demand  for  labor,  in  such  establishments,  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  raise  this  class  from  want  and  beggary  to  a  state  of  comforjt,  com- 
parative independence,  and  moral  and  social  respectability." 

I  cannot  reduce  this  theme  to  actual  calculation  ;  but,  in  a  matter 
dependent  upon  human  nature  and  human  requirements,  an  inference 
will  approach  near  to  truth. 

I  will  offer  a  few  figures,  which  may  serve  as  statistical  pegs  on 
which  the  reader  may  hang  his  ideas. 

The  wages  of  a  female  at  Lowell  will  average  92.00  per  week,  equal 
to  98.67  per  month,  exclusive  of  board  and  lodging  ;  the  details  of 
which  are  arranged  on  a  scale  combining  cleanliness  and  comfort  with 
respectability.  In  opposition  to  this,  the  female  servant  of  New  Or- 
leans receives,  generally  speaking,  912.00  per  month;  but,  in  most 
cases,  the  expenses  attendant  on  their  frequent  changes  and  inter- 
vening spaces  of  idleness,  will  reduce  their  yearly  aggregate  of  9144.00 
considerably  below  the  9104.00  earned  by  the  factory  operatives. 
Pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  undisturbed  by  those  qualms  of 
mortified  vanity  which  too  often  envenom  the  gains  of  the  house  ser- 
vant, the  factory  girl  becomes  imbued  with  that  spirit  of  regularity  and 
diligence  which  ever  pervades  the  well  ordered,  methodically  arranged 
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manofiictorj ;  her  conduct  is  insensibly  influenced  by  the  exemplifica- 
tion of  industry  and  order,  by  which  she  is  daily  surrounded  ;  her  en- 
deavors to  advance  are  recognized  and  aided  ;  and  her  attention  de- 
mands a  respect  which,  in  its  bestowal,  animates  her  to  merit  its  con- 
Unuance.  She  sees  and  feels  that  there  is  no  bar  to  prevent  her 
moral  elevation ;  and,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  becomes  conscious  that 
she  has  founded  a  character  and  has  a  stake  in  society. 

In  the  manufacture,  no  long  apprenticeship  is  requisite  for  qualifi- 
cation ;  six  weeks  or  two  months  of  tyroship  is  ample  experience  for 
any  intelligent  girl.  At  Lowell  they  have  constantly  a  considerable 
number  of  learners,  to  whom  they  pay  fifty-five  cents  per  week,  beside 
their  board.  These  progressively  advance  in  the  routine  df  work,  un- 
til they  become  skillM  operatives  and  obtain  the  highest  rates  of  pay. 
By  these  means,  the  companies  educate  all  their  own  hands ;  and, 
from  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  female  labor  at  present  exceeds  the 
demand,  this  system  provides  a  source  from  which  the  southern  manufcu- 
turer  can,  obtainthe  operatives  needed  for  the  commencement  of  his  works. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  limited  market  open  to  female  labor, 
the  number  of  young  women  unemployed,  their  natural  distaste  to  re- 
sort to  occupation  of  a  menial  character,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
operations  required  of  a  factory  girl,  I-  feel  tolerably  confident,  that, 
within  six  months  after  a  commencement,  the  cost  of  labor  in  a  New 
Orleans  factory  would  not  be  larger  than  the  amount  paid  to  operatives 
in  a  northern  establishment  of  tne  same  nature  and  extent ;  and  am 
assured  that,  until  such  level  was  attained,  the  temporary  excess  against 
the  manufacturer  of  the  Crescent  City  would  be  more  than  balanced 
by  the  diffetence  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material. 

The  subject  of  the  labor  required  is  so  important,  that  the  projection 
of  a  factory  in  New  Orleans  would  necessarily  give  rise  to  actual 
searching  inquiry,  upon  which  to  base  comparison  and  found  decisions. 

The  SUBSISTENCE,  although  an  important  consideration  as  regards 
cost,  does  not  require  much  notice.  As  discussion  on  this  point  must 
turn  on  the  market  price  of  provisions,  a  few  minutes'  calculation  and 
reference  to  price  currents  will  enable  most  mercantile  men  to  arrive 
at  the  comparative  expenses  of  boarding  in  New  Orleans  and  in  New 
England.  The  system  adopted  at  Lowell,  as  to  the  arrangement  and 
concentration  of  the  boarding,  is  of  course  equally  applicable  to  the 
Crescent  City,  where  the  like  benefits  are  derivsible  from  its  adaptation. 

We  will  proceed  to  examine  into  our  resources  relative  to  motive 
power.  The  motive  power  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  New 
Orleans  must  be  steam.  If  this  were  not  a  matter  of  necessity,  expe- 
rience would  show  it  to  be  a  course  based  upon  economy. 

This  may  sound  strange  to  many,  and,  at  a  prima  facie  view,  it  seems 
an  assault  upon  credulity  to  assert,  that  a  natural  agent  would  be 
more  expensive  than  one  produced  artificially.  To  open  the  gate  to 
conviction,  we  must  remember  that  water,  though  a  natural  agent, 
generally  requires  the  construction  of  canals  or  aqueducts  to  render  it 
serviceable  to  man  as  a  motive  power.  These  auxiliaries  to  its  appli- 
cation, taken  in  conjunction  with  locks,  floodgates,  &c.,  embody  a  vast 
amount  of  labor ;  and  at  Lowell  the  aggregate  expenditure  thus  in-^ 
coned  is«taveraged  at  $5.00  per  spindle. 
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A  gentleman  well  versed  in  the  etatistics  relative  to  the  two  motive 
powers  in  question,  urges  the  economy  of  steam,  as  compared  with 
water ;  and,  in  comparing  their  respective  costs,  instances,  as  a  fair 
sample  of  the  mass,  a  Lowell  factory  of  10,000  spindles,  working  666 
tons  of  cotton,  and  turning  out  600  tons  of  goods  per  annum.  The 
cost  of  transporting  the  raw  material  and  the  manufactured  goods  be- 
tween the  mills  and  the  place  where  the  goods  are  sold,  averages  92.00 
per  ton. 

In  the  comparison  I  am  about  to  quote,  a  transportation  of  2,500 
tons  is  calculated,  but  I  will  take  the  $2.00  on  1,266  tons. 

$5.00  fev  s))indle,  for  the  primary  cost  of  water  power,  is  the 
basis  of  the  statement,  wnich,  on  10,000  spindles  is 
equal  to $50,000 

Cost  of  foundations  for  mill,  on  bank  of  river,  suitable  for  the 

purpose, 20,000 

$70,000 

The  interest  on  this  is $4,200 

Transportation  of  1,256  tons, 2,532 

Cost  of  heating  mill, 2,000 $8,732 

From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  the  quantity  of  coal  required 
to  driyc  a  mill  of  10,000  spindles,  cannot  exceed  one  thousand  tons 
per  annum.  On  this  basis,  we  will  guage  the  cost  of  steam  power  in 
New  Orleans : 

30,000  bushels  anthracite  coal,  at  twenty  cents, $6,000 

Engineer's  salary,  and  assistant, 1,100 

Oil  and  repairs, 500 

$7,400 

This  shows  that  steam,  as  a  moving  agent  at  New  Orleans,  would 
be  economy  on  the  water  power  of  Lowell  to  the  extent  of  $1,332. 

The  truth  of  these  calculations,  and  others  of  the  like  nature,  are 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  that,  even  in  New  England  where  water  power 
is  so  abundant,  factories  have  been  and  are  now  being  established,  to 
be  worked  by  steam,  on  their  principle  that  '^  the  advantages  of  a  good 
location  are  considered  equal  to  the  extra  expense  of  steam  power." 

The  superiority  of  steam,  as  a  moving  agent  in  cotton  factories,  is 
also  urged,  from  an  experience  of  its  greater  tractability  and  regularity. 
The  beautiful  structure  of  the  steam  engine  enables  man  to  control  its 
operations  to  a  degree  of  measurement,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
graduation  and  decrease  of  intensity  in  the  moving  agent  is  affected  at 
will.  This  is  an  important  advantage  in  many  respects,  as  it  prevents 
the  occurrence  of  those  casualties  which  so  often  interfere  with  the 
operations  of  mills  worked  by  water,  and  tends  much  to  economy  in 
the  annual  cost  of  repairs  and  in  the  deterioration  of  stock. 

The  expenditure  attendant  on  the  backing  up  of  water,  destruction 
of  dams  and  damage  to  water-wheels,  accidents  which  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  water  power  districts,  taken  in  the  aggregate  of  ten 
years,  must  often  reach  a  serious  amount,  and  if  it  could  be  reduced 
to  calculation,  would  afford  ample  proof  as  to  the  economy  of  steam  as 
a  motive  power. 

The  three  vital  considerations  in  the  establishment  of  s  cotton  fac- 
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tory  at  New  Orleans,  must  ever  be  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  labor 
and  motive  power,  required.  If  it  should  seem  that  I  have  comment- 
ed on  these  matters  with  a  brevity  inconsistent  with  their  importance, 
I  trust  that  the  conciseness,  bj  calling  forth  the  ideas  of  better  men, 
will  prove  a  benefit. 

There  are  minor  items  which  add  their  quota  to  the  aggregate  cost 
of  manufacturing,  such  as  oil,  starch,  &c.;  but  these  are  comparatively 
trifling,  and  the  excess  of  their  relative  cost  at  New  Orleans,  or  in 
New  England,  would  not  affect  the  main  question ;  and,  although 
every  source  of  economy  to  the  New  Orleans  factory  would  be  a  mat- 
ter for  congratulation,  yet  I  do  not  consider  these  subsidiary  articles 
deserving  of  protracted  discussion. 

In  the  operation  of  a  factory  near  New  Orleans,  there  would  be 
some  difficulties  which  are  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  merit  the 
name  of  obstacles.  The  manufacturer  might  have  to  contend  with 
such  obstruction  as  may  be  anticipated  from  the  humidity  of  the  cli- 
mate, which  might  impede  the  regular  process  of  drying  the  starch 
dressing  for  looms ;  but  should  this  anticipation  prove,  by  experience, 
a  reality,  I  consider  it  may  be  remedied,  by  an  application  of  that 
science  which  relates  to  the  government  of  temperature. 

At  this  point  let  me  address  a  few  words  to  the  planter — to  each 
one — as  the  representative  of  his  class  ;  a  body  whose  best  interests 
are  naturally  entwined  with  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing 
world ;  since,  without  the  assistance  of  the  power  of  conversion,  the 
cotton  planter  would  be  comparatively  a  nonentity.  Their  movements 
offer  to  view  a  similar  mutual  dependence,  a  like  reciprocal  advance. 
In  fact,  the  progress  of  the  productive,  manufacturing  and  consuming 
classes,  are  only  an  existing  edition  of  the  ancient  fable  of  the  belly 
and  the  limbs.  In  the  mercantile  phase,  as  in  the  fable,  the  selfishneis 
b  the  effect  of  a  want  of  perception,  which  fails  to  recognize  the  neces- 
sity and  benefits  of  combination  in  commercial  pursuits ;  a  short-sight- 
edness, which  is  shown  by  the  planter  who  increases  the  supply  of  the 
raw  material  without  attending  to  the  channels  of  consumption  ;  who, 
while  he  allows  his  commercial  rival  to  almost  monopolize  the  demand, 
yet  wonders  and  complains  of  the  gradually  decreasing  prices  he  re- 
ceives for  his  cotton. 

Many  planters  support  their  present  policy  by  the  argument,  that 
the  supply  of  the  raw  material  at  present  falls  short  of  the  gradually 
increasing  demand  for  cotton  clothing.  This  is  true ;  and  if  civilized 
beings  wore  cotton  in  its  raw  state,  as  birds  are  feathered,  it  would 
demonstrate  that  the  extent  of  production  does  not  affect  the  prices  ; 
but,  as  the  cotton  of  the  planter  must  pass  through  the  looms  of  the 
manufacturer  before  it  is  available  for  the  purposes  of  clothing,  the 
superfluous  or  increasing  demand  will  benefit  the  manufacturer  alone, 
until  such  time  as  the  cotton  planters  adopt  efficient  measures  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  oi  factories  adjacent  to  the  growing  staple. 
Every  factory  of  10,000  spindles  which  fails,  throws  into  the  cotton 
market,  on  an  average,  4,000  bales  in  the  year  ;  and  by  the  cessation  of 
the  labor  market,  created  by  its  operations,  it  decreases  the  demand. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  factory  of  10.000  spindles  which  is  estab; 
lished,  consumes  the  production  of  ten  average  size  cotton  plantations  ; 
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and,  by  causing  an  increased  demand  for  the  raw  material  and  a  renei» 
ed  consumption  of  cotton  goods,  benefits  the  whole  body  of  planters  ; 
for  as  the  powers  of  manufacture  show  an  increase  greater  in  propor- 
tion than  the  growth  of  the  staple,  so  must  the  price  of  cotton  be  affect- 
ed to  the  advantage  of  the  planter.  As  a  matter  of  course,  these  ideas 
are  somewhat  dependent  on  the  continued  non-success  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  in  British  India.  At  present,  the  horizon  in  that  di- 
rection promises  bright  and  clear  to  the  planter  of  the  southern 
States. 

The  depreciation  of  revenue  arising  from  cotton  planting  is  univer- 
sally remarked  throughout  the  States ;  and  this  particular  evil  has 
called  forth  the  usual  quantity  of  addresses,  pamphlets  and  remedial 
advice,  some  advocating  a  combination  among  the  planters,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  scale  of  prices  for  the  guidance  of  the  commission 
merchants ;  others  advising  a  decreased  production  on  the  part  of  the 
sufferers,  which  they  support  on  the  principle  of  raising  the  price  by 
causing  the  supply  to  rate  under  the  demand ;  while  one  launches 
forth  a  speculative  idea,  that,  as  the  planters  live  moderately,  they  re- 
quire less  interest,  and  intimates  that  they  will  bear  yet  more  squeez- 
ing, before  the  prices  render  the  production  an  unprofitable  pursuit : 
these  cum  multis  aliis,  too  numerous  to  quote,  too  sophistical  to  admit 
of  refutation  in  the  space  intended  for  these  brief  remarks,  have  an- 
swered the  growing  discontent  and  reasonable  fears  of  the  planters. 

With  regard  to  the  first  suggestion,  or  any  other  like  it,  in  which  suc- 
cess depends  upon  an  unreserved  cooperation  among  the  planters,  I 
consider  it  as  a  remedy,  which,  from  the  necessity  of  the  before  men- 
tioned cooperation,  is  impracticable ;  any  arrangement  which,  in  its 
completion,  declares  a  tariff  of  prices  for  the  staple  commodity  of  nine 
States,  must,  to  insure  its  effective  operation,  be  based  on  an  entire  re- 
cognition of  the  same,  and  an  unqualified  acquiescence  in  its  conditions 
by  the  individual  planter,  as  forming  an  inseparable  part  of  the  whole 
body.  Although,  on  a  prima  facie  view  of  the  projected  remedy,  many 
might  consider  it  as  contributing  to  their  interest  to  coincide  with  the 
stipulations  therein  set  forth,  yet,  to  effect  an  unity  of  action,  a  consol- 
idation of  purpose,  among  a  vast  body,  who,  from  their  avocations  and 
pursuits,  are  debarred  from  much  interchange  of  communication,  would 
be  a  task  as  arduous  as  the  cleansing  of  the  Augsean  stables ;  to  accom- 
plish the  thorough  purposes  of  such  organization,  would  involve  the 
hopeless  attempt  to  reconcile  activity  to  indolence,  stolidity  and  big- 
otry to  mental  vigor  and  forethought,  party  spirit  and  difference  of 
political  opinion  with  the  temporary  interest  awakened  by  a  prospective 
and  uncertain  general  benefit. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  such  proposed  remedy  will  show  its 
futility. 

The  second  paliative  I  have  quoted  from  some  of  the  numerous  advo- 
cates, at  a  cursory  glance,  seems  a  feasible  means  of  rectifying  the  evil 
which  now  hangs  threatening  over  the  welfare  of  the  planter ;  but  to 
carry  into  effect  a  decrease  of  production,  must  either  be  by  general 
movement — or  the  suggestion  should  have  been  accompanied  by  the  in- 
ducement of  opening  to  the  planter  a  new  and  more  remunerative  chan- 
nel for  investment.     Policy  points  plainly  to  that  medium  as  the  one 
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most  t^tding  to  increase  the  value  of  the  crops.  A  few  minutes  con- 
sideration of  this  matter,  and  the  cotton  manufacture,  will  naturally  oc- 
cupy the  regard  of  the  intelligent  cotton  planter. 

In  order  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  planters  the  efficiency  of 
such  a  remedy,  let  it  he  shown  that  it  is  a  channel  for  investment,  invit- 
ing their  consideration,  producing  a  higher  and  more  certain  rate  of 
interest  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  most  profitable  plantation.  Let 
it  be  shown,  that,  while  they  are  drawing  an  increased  revenue  from 
their  new  and  politic  enterprise,  they  are  also  gradually  adding  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  their  crops ;  make  this  plain,  and  their  common  sense 
must  bring  home  the  conviction,  that  the  encouragement  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  is  a  course  based  on  the  protection  of  their  best  interests ; 
and,  once  awakened  to  the  policy  of  increasing  the  means  of  convertion 
in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  production,  they  will  look  back  to 
their  present  proceedings  with  such  feelings  as  we  can  imagine  were 
excited  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  Columbus  explained  the  problem 
of  the  standing  egg.  The  antidote  once  found,  they,  like  the  friends  of 
Columbus,  will  be  surprised  at  its  simplicity  and  efficiency.  This  rem- 
edy is  advanced  as  a  matter  for  private  consideration,  and  as  a  cource 
of  action  to  be  induced  by  individual  interest.  It  is  most  worthy  of  at- 
tention, and  if  progressively  effected,  by  an  increasing  conviction  of  its 
practicability  and  benefit,  in  the  «ninds  of  the  planters,  it  will  pro- 
duce a  more  decided  advantage  than  could  ever  be  obtained  by  such  a 
modiLs  operandi^  if  it  were  the  offspring  of  an  enactment,  ordinance,  or 
agreement,  commercial  or  otherwise. 

The  gradual  bias  created  by  a  consideration  of  pecuniary  benefit ;  the 
slow  development  of  those  influences,  which,  in  such  cases,  operate  on 
human  nature,  would  in  their  onward  track  effect  an  unity  of  action 
more  regular,  more  durable,  and  more  advantageous,  than  would  any 
forcing  system,  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  matter. 

To  proceed,  I  will  endeavor  to  show  that  there  does  exist  a  medium 
of  investment  for  the  planter,  presenting  inducements  more  powerful 
than  hitherto  followed  by  his  class. 

To  effect  this,  I  will  give  a  sketch  of  the  comparative  rates  of  primary 
outlay,  working  expenses,  and  profits  attendant  on  the  prosecution  of 
cotton  production  and  the  cotton  manufacture. 

As  a  desire  for  the  public  good  called  forth  this  paper,  the  reader 
must  not  be  surprised  if  I  sacrifice  originality  at  the  shrine  of  accuracy. 
I  make  this  remark  to  meet  and  explain  away  any  aspersions  regarding 
plagiarism,  which  might  arise  from  my  borrowing  a  leaf  from  the  able 
writings  of  Hamilton  Smith,  Esq ,  of  Kentucky. 

This  gentleman  has  so  condensed  the  matter  of  comparison  between 
the  relative  profits  of  the  planter  and  the  manufacturer,  that  it  would 
be^superfluous  labor  to  attempt  an  improvement ;  and,  from  the  certain 
non-success  of  the  trial,  it  would  prove  but  a  futile  attempt  to  plaster 
one's  vanity. 

From  his  article,  contained  in  a  late  number  of  Mr.  De  Bow's  valua- 
ble Review,  I  extract  the  following  analysis  of  expenditure  and  profit  in 
connection  with  these  two  producing  classes.  In  so  doing,  I  have  quot- 
ed coal  at  the  price,  at  which  it  is  procurable  in  this  city — whue  I 
liave  allowed  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  to  remain  at  6  cents,  although 
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the  advantages  arising  from  the  proximity  to  so  large  a  market  as  New 
Orleans,  would  enable  the  manufacturer  of  the  Crescent  City  to  pur- 
chase at  lower  rates. 

We  will  first  take  into  consideration  the  working  of  a  factory  of 
10,000  spindles  turning  out  No.  14  sheetings  averaging  2.30  yards  to 
the  pound. 

Such  a  factory  will  employ  275  operatives,  chiefly  girls,  and  will  produce, 

per  annum,  4,500,000  yards  at  7^  cents, $337,500 

Cotton,  1 ,800,000  lbs.  at  6  cts.  per  lb., 8108.000 

Coal,  30,000  bushels,  at  20  cts.. 6,000 

Carding  (less  waste),  1.650,000  lbs.  at  .804  miUs, 13,266 

Spinning  (less  waste),  1,650,000  lbs.  at  .893  mills, 14,734 

Dressing  iless  waste),  starch  included,  1,650,000  lbs.  at 

.564  mills, 9,306 

Weaving  (less  waste),  1 ,650,000  lbs.  at  1  ct.  .612  mills,. .     26,598 

Repairs,  including  machinists,  <fec.,  at  .788  mills, 17,102 

General  expenses,  officers,  insurance,  transportation,  tax- 
es, 1  ct.  .551  mills, 20,642 

Five  per  ct.  on  sales  and  guarantee, 16,875 

Salary  of  manager, 2,000  $234,423 

This  calculation,  gives  as  net  profit, $103,077 

Cost  of  factory, 125,000 

manager's  house, • 3,000 

tenements  for  275  operatives, 20,000 

warehouse  and  store, 2,000 

10,000  spindles,  and  requisite  machinery, 165,000 

"Working  capital  over  four  montns, , 40,000 

L  $250,000 

Thus  $250,000  invested  in  manufacturing,  produces  per  annum 
$103,000. 
"  I  will  give  the  same  gentleman's  calculations  on  the  expenditure  and 
profit  in  connection  with  the  production  of  the  1,800,000  Ihs.  of  cotton 
required  for  such  a  factory,  calculations  net  based  on  generalisms  but 
Bueh  as  are,  he  assures  us,  the  actual  results. 

He  instances  a  model  plantation  on  the  Mississippi  river,  between 
latitudes  32°  and  34° — one  worked  by  60  hands,  which  from  experience 
he  states  are  as  many  as  can  be  efficiently  managed  by  one  overseer : 

Six  hundred  acres  of  land  in  cotton,  at  $32  per  acre, $19,200 

One  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  in  corn,  at  $23  per  acre, . .     4,800 
One  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  in  pasture  ana  wood,  at 

$12  per  acre, 1,800 

Sixty  working  hands,  averaging  $650  each, 39,000 

Cost  of  gin,  mill,  dwelling  aud  cabins, 5,000 

Cost  of  mules  oxen,  carts  and  tools, 4,000- 
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AKNTAL  COST  OF  OPERATION. 

Overseer, $600 

Clothing  at  ^15  per  hand, 900 

Deficiency  of  meat,  sugar,  coffee,  ^c, 659 

Medicine  and  attendance, 200- 


$73,800 


$2,350 


The  accretion  of  slaves  is  considered  as  about  balanced  by  the  dete- 
rioration of  stock,  repairs  of  levees,  and  other  incidental  expenses. 

Taking  the  produce  at  the  rate  of  7  J  bales  of  400  lbs.  each  to  a  hand ; 
such  a  plantation  will  prepare  for  a  market,  per  annum,  180,000  lbs.  of 
cotton. 
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To  raise  the  raw  material  for  a  factory  of  10,000  spindles  will  require 
ten  plantations,  worked  by  600  slaves,  with  a  fixed  capital  of  8738,000 ; 
and  the  annual  working  capital  of  $23,500. 

The  gross  amount  of  the  productions  of  the  planter  and  the  manufac- 
turer is  8337,500 ;  of  this  the  fixed  capital  of  the  planter,  viz.,  $738,000, 
produces  $108,000,  which,  less  cost  of  operating,  $23,500,  and  carriage, 
at  $1  per  bale,  $4,500,  equals  $28,000,  reduces  the  planter's  receipts  to 
$80,000,  while  the  manufacturer  sells  his  goods  for  $337,500,  which, 
less  cost  of  materials  and  operating,  $234,423,  leaves  $103,007. 

Thus,  in  planting,  a  capital  of  $738,000  produces  9SOfiOO,  or  over  10  J 
per  cent; — in  manufacturing,  $260,900  produces  $103,007,  or  over  40 
ftr  cent. 

This  plain  statement  is  worthy  of  the  planters'  consideration,  and  it 
contains  a  more  forcible  appeal  to  their  interests  than  could  be  embod- 
ied in  any  number  of  elaborate  and  studied  arguments. 

Having  completed  my  brief  review  of  the  principal  elements  neces- 
sary to  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a  system  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures in  this  neighborhood,  I  must  request  the  reader  to  allow  the  sub- 
ject to  fructify  within  his  mind;  to  add  to  and  improve  my  ideas  by  his 
own  inquiries  and  inferences,  and  if  he  should  arrive  at  the  conviction, 
that  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans  offers  a  site  appli- 
cable to  the  successful  and  profitable  prosecution  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture— then  let  him  look  around,  and,  in  the  daily  increasing  number 
of  factories  in  the  south-west  and  in  the  approximate  southern  States, 
he  may  read  a  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  judgment  he  has 
formed.* 

In  South  Carolina  are  thirty-two  factories,  among  which  the  "Gran- 
iteville "  and  "  Vancluse  "  stand  prominent.  At  Tuscaloosa  a  cot- 
ton mill  is  in  progress  of  erection,  by  the  "Warrior"  Company; 
when  their  building  is  finished,  it  will  contain  at  least  6000  spindles 
and  150  looms]  steam  is  their  motive  power,  and  white  labor  i&Alo»«  ^^ 
employed  in  the  establish m£jjjL ^ 

The  cotton  faclbrles  of  the  States,  although  constantly  increasing,  are 
in  number  behind  the  increase  of  the  demand  for  cotton  goods ;  they 
must  still  multiply  with,  the  general  advancement  and  development  of 
enterprise,  and  every  addition  to  the  amount  invested  in  manufactures 

•Little  Delaware,  we  are  assured,  has  already  a  greater  number  of  raanufactur 
ing  establiBhments,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  Maryland  has  invested  845,000,000  in  railroads,  canals  and  manufac- 
tures, and  she  is  still  busily  and  actively  employed  in  various  laudable  undertak- 
inffHi.  Virginia  has  alike  mvestraeut  of  about  SGO,000,000,  and  will  soon  have 
railroads  in  active  operation  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  hundred  miles.  North  Car- 
olina has  five  hundred  miles  of  railroads  completed  or  in  progress — while  even 
in  South  Carolina,  where,  until  recently,  manufactures  were  ridiculed  or  de- 
nounced, several  extensive  factories  are  now  in  active  progress  and  successful 
operation.  Florida,  young  as  she  is,  has  *4,00(),0n0  invested  in  railroads  jiiid 
manufactories — ^while  Georgia  has  invested  $55,000,000,  and  has  upward  of 'sev- 
enty cotton  factories  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment.  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  Arkansas,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  are  also  animated  by  the 
same  spirit.  Mississippi  has  fifty-three  cotton  factories,  while  Mis.souri  has  in- 
vested, in  internal  improvements,  mines  and  maiinfuctories,  the  enormous  sum  of 
•85,000,000.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  southern  brethren  are  not  idle,  and  we 
rejoice  that  it  is  so.  They  possess  many  facilities  and  resources  which  they  have 
too  long  neglected. — Fhilaaelpkia  Enquirer. 
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in  the  adjacent  States,  is  a  reflection  on  the  discrimination  and  energy 
of  the  mercantile  men  of  New  Orleans,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the 
state  of  commercial  torpor  they  now  exhibit. 

Those  who  coincide  with  the  views  expressed  in  this  paper,  as  to  the 
practicability  of  a  local  power  of  manufacture  being  estaDlished  and  set 
in  motion ;  those  commercial  men  who  feel  interested  in  the  subject,  and 
are  disposed  to  add  in  its  furtherance^  will  be  gratified  to  hear  that  ne- 
gotiations are  in  progress,  which,  in  their  completion,  will  promote  an 
interchange  of  ideas  and  an  unity  of  action  in  the  matter,  turough  the 
medium  of  a  preliminary  meeting. 


ART.  I1.-BRITI8H  COMPETITION  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OP  COTTON. 

TRUE  INTERESTS  OP  ENGLAND,  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  GROW- 
ERS AND  MANUFACTURERS. 

It  would  be  well  worth  while  for  some  individual,  better  acquainted 
with  statistics,  political  economy,  and  commerce,  than  is  the  writer  of 
this  communication,  to  respond  to  the  many  articles  appearing  in  the 
English  papers,  in  regard  to  the  article  of  cotton.  These  writers  ap- 
pear to  think,  that  it  is  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  make  an  effort 
to  derive  all  her  supply  of  the  raw  material  from  her  East  India  pos- 
sessions, to  break  down  the  cultivation  in  the  United  States  and  to 
render  slave  labor  valueless. 

Now,  it  would  surely  be  unnecessary  for  a  sensible  man  to  pretend 
to  reason  with  a  writer  who  is  so  evidently  unacquainted  with  his  sub- 
ject, but  a  few  glances  at  facts  may  serve  to  dispel  any  existing  illu- 
sion. 

In  the  first  place,  before  commencing  this  system,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  whether  the  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to  the  cultivation. 
So  far,  the  inquiry  has  been  answered  in  the  negative.  Where  the 
soil  has  been  found  suitable,  the  climate  has  proved  adverse,  and  vice 
versa. 

In  the  next  place,  are  the  laborers  adapted,  bodily  or  mentally, 
to  the  heavy  labors  of  the  field?  The  answer  may  be  found  in  the 
well-known  indolence  of  the  Hindoo.  Could  this  indolence  be  over- 
come by  the  lash  1  It  is  possible.  But  what  triumph  would  there  be 
to  the  philanthropist  in  such  an  experiment?  You  paralyze  laborers, 
well  adapted  to  the  work — satisfied  and  happy  in  it — and  substitute 
an  idle,  weak,  and  unwilling  race,  for  them  ;  forming  a  most  miserable 
and  unhappy  slave,  in  place  of  the  strong,  cheerful,  and  contented  la- 
borer.    No  such  slavery  could  be  paralleled  anywhere./ 

In  the  next  place,  what  would  be  the  means  of  transportation  to  En- 
gland ?  We  will  suppose  that  the  British  Government,  might  be  so 
Utopian,  as  to  bring  railroads  and  turnpikes  to  the  planter.  This 
would  be  dome  at  an  addition,  of  some  hundreds  of  millions,  to  the 
national  debt.  And,  after  the  article  reaches  the  sea  coast,  it  has  to 
be  transported  three  or  four  times  the  distance,  across  the  ocean,  and 
at  proportional  freight. 

The  next  question  is,  would  the  quality  of  the  cotton,  when  receiy- 
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ed,  answer  all  the  purposes  of  manufacture,  as  do  the  immense  varie- 
ties of  the  United  States.  There  is  not  a  manufacturer,  who  would 
not  smile  at  such  a  question. 

But  besides  the  supposed  advantage  of  raising  their  own  cotton, 
there  is  a  proposition  to  interest  the  philanthropist — the  destruction 
of  slave  labor  in  the  United  States,  by  rendering  it  useless.  It  has 
been  shown,  that,  in  order  to  effect  this,  another  race  of  slaves  must  be 
used — nominally  free,  but  in  reality  quite  as  much  under  bondage  as 
the  slave  of  America.  Distance,  climate,  soil,  and  labor,  are  all  in  fa- 
vor of  the  American  cotton  planter. 

But  these  writers  do  not  reflect,  that,  if  even  England  should  succeed 
in  rendering  slave  labor  valueless,  that  we  have  the  same  capability  of 
resorting  to  free  labor,  that  England  possesses.  There  are  millions 
in  Europe,  who  would,  were  their  transportation  to  be  paid,  flock  to  the 
United  States,  and  labor,  for  the  superior  physical  comforts  and  social 
position.^to^  be  found  here.  .So  far,  then,  a  competition  with  the  Amer- 
ican planter,  would  seem  to  be  hopeless.  The  cost  would  be  enormous ; 
a  mere  hot-bed  cultivation,  under  premiums,  bounties,  and  demands  on 
the  national  revenue,  to  which  there  would  be  no  termination  while 
the  attempt  was  persevered  in.  Men  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
sagacious,  and  if  profit  is  to  be  derived  from  any  enterprise,  their  capi- 
tal will  soon  tend  in  the  direction. 

We  will,  for  argument's  sake,  however,  suppose,  that,  in  twenty  years* 
fostering,  England  might  attain  the  object  desired.  What  would  be 
the  result?  Simply  this:  a  bounty  to  the  American  manufacturer. 
The  United  States  is  now  the  best  customer  that  England  has ;  and 
why  ?  Plainly  this,  that  by  taking  her  supply  of  cotton  from  us,  we 
are  able  to  purchase  her  finer  goods,  returned  manufactured  from  our 
cotton,  with  the  immense  increased  value  over  the  raw  material.  Let 
her  refuse  our  cotton,  and  what  would  be  the  consequence?  He  who 
runs  may  read.  Our  looms  would  be  doubled  or  quadrupled  in  five 
years,  and  in  ten,  we  could  successfully  compete  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  articles,  now  only  found  in  palaces  and  lordly  mansions.  The 
aid  of  a  strong  tariff  would  complete  the  operation,  and  a  yard  of  Brit- 
ish goods  would  not  find  their  way  across  the  Atlantic.  England  finds 
now,  that,  in  coarser  fabrics,  we  can  meet  her  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Her  commercial  restrictions,  with  the  war  of  1 8 1 2,  forced  us  thus 
far.  The  policy  now  proposed,  of  excluding  our  staple,  will  complete 
her  disasters.  Does  she  suppose,  that  the  U.  States  will  look  on  and  wit- 
ness an  avowed  attempt  to  break  down  our  planters?  Does  she  sup- 
pose, that  the  U.  States  will  remain  her  customers,  under  such  relations  ? 

The  population  of  these  States  is  proceeding  at  a  ratio  never  before 
known,  and  a  home  market  is  extending  in  a  like  proportion.  In  ten 
years,  a  crop  of  cotton  will  probably  be  required,  to  supply  that  mark- 
et, of  over  a  million  of  bales. 

In  the  same  ratio  that  the  convulsive  struggles  of  England  to  sup- 
ply herself  with  the  raw  material  shall  succeed,  in  the  same  ratio  will 
the  demand  for  her  manufactures  diminish  here.  This  is  as  clear  as 
an  axiom.  There  is  another  event  that  England  may  assure  herself  of, 
as  clear  to  my  mind  as  though  it  were  already  realized ;  and  that  is  this : 
when  the  skill  of  our  manufacturers  shall  have  reached  the  perfection 
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to  which  it  has  attained  in  Europe  (and  it  is  tending  rapidly  to  that 
point),  no  nation  in  the  world  can  compete  with  the  United  States, 
as  a  manufacturing  people.  We  shall  have  the  staple  at  our  doors, 
with  little  cost  or  charge ;  and  we  have  a  Boil  and  climate,  and  an  ex- 
tent of  country,  congenial  to  the  plant,  equaled  by  no  part  of  the  world. 
We  have  cheap  food  and  plenty  of  it,  cheap  clothing,  plenty  of  schools, 
and  no  taxes.  Consumption  is  treading  rapidly  on  the  heel  of  pro- 
duction, and  no  combination  of  foreign  manufacturers  can  depress  the 
staple  to  the  minimum  of  the  last  few  years.  All  these  considerations, 
it  might  be  said,  are  in  favor  of  the  policy  urged  in  England,  of  East 
India  cultivation.  But  it  is  not.  For  cotton  from  India,  of  equal 
qualities,  can  never  be  imported  into  England  from  India,  at  a  remu- 
nerating price ;  and  if  it  could,  our  market  would  be  closed  to  English 
manufacturers. 

The  policy  of  England  is  to  stimulate  the  cultivation  of  the  United 
States — to  give  good  prices ;  and  thus,  by  extending  the  cultivation,  to 
get  the  staple  at  a  fair  price,  to  be  repaid  by  a  large  profit  on  their 
finer  articles  here.  They  lose  nothing  by  the  operation.  If  cotton  is 
cheap,  goods  are  cheap;  if  cotton  is  high,  proportionably  so  are  goods. 
Every  attempt,  other  than  that  of  fair  competition,  viz.,  combinations 
for  \\^orking  short  time,  closing  mills,  and  the  various  tricks  of  trade, 
to  depress  the  staple,  though  successful  for  a  time,  will  end  in  eventual 
disaster.  Every  such  experiment,  adds  a  dozen  looms  to  the  manu- 
facturing power  of  New  England  and  the  South ;  for,  be  it  remem- 
bered, the  South  is  now  rapidly  extending  her  manufactures. 

Will  you  not,  Sir,  take  up  this  subject,  and  handle  it  as  it  ought  to 
be?  Are  not  the  principles  correct?  You  have  the  proper  statistics, 
as  to  population,  demand,  supply,  &c.,  by  which,  if  the  theory  be  true, 
you  can  elucidate  it.*  A  Planter. 


AST.  III.~SODTHERJI  SLAVE  LAWS. 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  MISSISSIPPI,  IN  REGARD  TO  SLAVKRT.f 

Laws  regulating  slavery  are,  in  Mississippi,  coeval  with  its  existence 
OS  a  Territory  and  as  a  State. 

By  the  constitution,  the  Legislature  has  no  power  to  pass  laws,  for 
the  emancipation  of  slaves,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  Nor, 
has  it  any  power  to  prevent  emigrants  from  bringing  their  slaves  with 
them,  so  long  as  slavery  continues  to  be  tolerated.  But  the  Legisla- 
ture, by  the  same  instrument,  has  power  to  prohibit  the  introduction 
of  slaves  who  have  committed  crimes.  It,  also,  had  power  to  pass  laws 
to  permit  their  owners  to  emancipate  them,  saving  the  rights  of  cred- 


*We  beg  "A  Planter  "  to  be  <assured,thc  Commercial  Review  will  never  cease 
to  pre**s  the  subject  matter  of  his  able  article,  and  relies  upon  his  furtlier  assist- 
ance in  the  matter.— -[Ed. 

f  The  reader  will  find,  in  course  of  publication,  in  the  Review,  a  series  of  pa- 
pers upon  the  Slave  Laws  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  other  Southern  States.  We 
trust  that  the  author  of  the  present  paper  will  go  **  more  into  detail,"  as  he 
partly  promises. — [^Ed. 
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itors,  and  .protecting  the  public  from  their  becoming  a  charge.  Also, 
to  compel  their  masters  to  treat  them  with  humanity,  or  to  compel  their 
sale,  if  necessary,  for  that  purpose. 

The  same  instrument  provided,  "  That  the  introduction  of  slaves  into 
this  State,  as  merchandise  or  for  sale,  shall  be  prohibited  from  and  after 
the  Ist  of  May,  1833."  This  clause  gave  rise  to  much  litigatiou,  as 
many  slaves  were  brought  into  the  State,  and  sold  on  credit,  contrary 
to  its  provision.  The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State,  decided  that  the 
constitution  was,  in  itself,  mandatory,  and  amounted  to  a  prohibition, 
without  any  legislative  action ;  and  that,  being  the  supreme  law,  the 
courts  were  obliged  to  to  enforce  it,  and  to  declare  all  contracts  void, 
which  violated  its  provisions. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  suits  brought  in  the  Federal  Court,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  decided,  that  this  clause  was  only 
directory,  and  not  of  binding  obligation  of  itself ;  that  no  prohibition 
was  created  by  it,  and  that  Legislative  action  was  necessary  to  make 
such  contracts  unlawful.  No  statute  had  been  passed  on  the  subject, 
and  the  question  stood  upon  the  constitution  alone. 

The  court,  at  Washington  City,  has  adhered  to  its  decision,'notwith- 
standing  the  repeated  decisions  of  the  Mississippi  Court  of  Appeals. 
In  this  it  has  departed  from  its  own  usage,  established  and  followed 
invariably  in  regard  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  every  other  State, 
when  interpreted  by  its  highest  judicial  tribunal.  Its  reasons  for  so 
doing  will  not  be  discussed  here. 

This  provision  of  the  constitution  has  been  since  altered,  and  no  such 
prohibition  now  exists ;  but  the  public  mind  is  fast  verging  toward  a 
return  to  the  same  policy. 

Slaves  are  personal  estate — are  distributable  as  such,  and  are  liable 
to  be  sold  under  execution  as  other  chattels,  except  that  they  are  not 
to  be  so  sold,  when  a  sufficiency  of  other  personalty  to  pay  the  debt 
is  delivered  to  the  sheriff. 

Free  negroes  and  mulattoes  are  not  allowed  to  emigrate  to  the  State, 
and  those  already  residing  here,  may  be  required  to  give  bond,  with 
surety,  for  their  good  behavior,  and  against  becoming  a  public  charge. 
They  have  no  political  franchises,  and  are  subject  to  other  restrictions. 

Slaves,  executed  for  crime,  are  paid  for  by  the  State  to  the  owner,  to 
the  extent  of  half  their  value ;  but  non-resident  owners,  are  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  this  provision. 

Masters  are  responsible  for  all  larcenies  committed  by  their  slaves. 
This  provision  is  without  limitation,  and  probably  pushes  the  liability 
of  the  master  too  far.  The  Roman  law  was  more  just  and  reasonable, 
which  held  the  master  not  to  be  liable,  beyond  the  value  of  the  slave. 

The  emancipation  of  slaves  by  last  will  and  testament,  is,  by  a  recent 
statute,  positively  prohibited. 

Cruel  and  unusual  punishments  are  forbidden  by  law  to  be  inflicted 
on  slaves. 

The  police  regulations,  in  reference  to  slaves,  we  strict.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  they  are  much  neelected,  Ojii^  the  discipline  is  lax.  In 
general,  they  are  a  contented  face,  and  a  rSwrt  to  law  for  their  punish- 
ment unnecessary. 
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X    ^  ART.  IV.— MANUFACTURES  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

\         STEAM  OOTTON  VACTORT  IN  CHARLESTON;  WATBR-POTTBR  FACTORY  IN  GRANITE- 

YILLE. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  but  one  not  generally  known,  that  South 
Carolina  made  a  very  early  move  in  cotton  and  woolen  manufaetures. 
As  early  as  the  year  1807  efforts  were  made  to  establish  small  facto- 
ries, and  to  introduce  upon  plantations  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods  for  negro  wear,  and  of  cotton  blankets.  In  the  year  1775  a 
building  which  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  and 
which  had  been  built  for  a  sugar  refinery,  was  converted  into  a  House 
of  Correction  or  Work-House,  and  was  so  continued  for  many  years. 
In  1 807  this  property  was  bought  by  Doctor  Le  Seignieu,  who  con- 
templated the  establishment  of  a  cotton  factory  upon  a  large  scale. 
He  ordered  his  machinery  from  England  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was 
lost  on  its  passage,  and  the  plan  was  then  relinquished.  In  the  year 
1808  an  attempt  was  made  tp  establish  a  manufactory  of  yams  and 
cloths,  by  a  company  incorporated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, under  the  title  of  "  The  South  Carolina  Homespun  Company." 
A  spacious  building  of  brick  was  erected  and  machinery  procured. 
Machinists  and  workmen  were  brought  from  England  and  the  North, 
and  every  effort  was  used  to  make  the  enterprise  successful.  But 
after  three  years  toil,  the  whole  thing  failed,  making  a  loss  of  four-fifths 
of  the  capital.  I  have  before  me  samples  of  the  cloth  wove  in  that  mill, 
in  1 809,  which  are  very  handsome  goods,  and  would  now  meet  with 
ready  sale.  I  have,  also,  samples  of  cotton  goods,  made  in  Union  Dis- 
trict, in  1 809,  and  of  cotton  blankets,  made  in  Prince  William,  in  the 
same  year.  At  a  later  period  a  factory,  for  making  check  goods  and 
handkerchiefs,  was  established  in  Charleston,  which  turned  out  some 
very  pretty  goods,  but  was  destroyed  by  fire  soon  after  starting. 

The  natural  inclination  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  being  to- 
ward agriculture,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  cotton  presenting  in- 
ducements to  engage  largely  in  its  production — while  the  price  which  it 
commanded  was  amply  remunerative — there  was  a  gradual  abandon- 
ment of  most  of  these  early  efforts  to  manufacture  cotton  and  woolen 
fabrics,  even  upon  plantations  and  by  hand,  except  in  very  limited  quan- 
tities :  the  planter  believing  his  interests  better  promoted,  by  turning  his 
whole  strength  upon  the  plantation,  and  purchasing  every  thing  needed 
in  the  way  of  supplies.  This  has  been  the  policy  of  the  State  to  the 
present  time ;  a  policy  which  carries  an  outward  appearance  of  prosper- 
ity when  couon  bears  a  high  price^  but  which  the  most  polished  soph- 
istry cannot  support  against  the  crushing  effects  of  limited  demand  and 
low  prices. 

Although  the  practice  of  the  State  has  been  concentrated  against  man- 
ufacturing for  ourselves,  yet,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  a  few  facto- 
ties  have  been  established  in  different  sections,  and  under  various  aus- 
pices. Some  of  these  have,  been  measurably  successful;  others  have 
not  answered  the  expectations  of  their  projectors,  and  have  passed  from 
one  set  of  owners  to  another,  until  most  of  the  machinery  has  been  so 
nearly  worn  out,  as  to  be  almost  valueless..     But  if  these  mills  are  now 
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working  successfully,  under  the  disadvantage  of  old  fashioned  and  worn 
out  machinery  (and  some  of  them  are),  it  is  a  conclusive  argument  in 
favor  of  the  success  which  must  surely  attend  well  managed  neto  mills. 

The  question  of  success,  however,  in  manufacturing  cotton  in  South 
Carolina,  turns  upon  points  of  great  delicacy,  for  it  involves  more  than 
the  simple  proportions  which  usually  accompany  business  subjects.  It 
is  not  merely  whether  labor,  material  and  ability,  can,  or  cannot,  be 
found  among  us ;  but,  it  is,  whether  our  people  shall  tear  away  the  strong 
prejudices,  which  have  so  long  borne  upon  them ;  it  is,  whether  the 
great  capitalists  shall  combine  with  the  working  man,  and  the  man  of 
bumble  means,  and  put  forth  such  energy,  and  power  of  money,  mind 
and  strength,  as  shall  ensure  the  ability  to  compete,  successfully,  with 
Europe  and  New  England;  it  is,  whether  the  agriculturist  shall  forget 
his  fear  of  injury  to  bis  slave  property,  and  shall  grasp  the  hand  of  his 
brother,  the  manufacturer,  who  is  ready  and  able  to  increase  the  value 
of  his  product  three-fold,  and  to  produce  such  results,  as  will  send  back 
upon  his  worn-out  lands,  that  which  has  lor  years  been  taken  from  it. 
In  a  word,  it  is,  whether  the  plow,  the  loom, and  anvil,  shall  be  brought 
together  in  harmony  and  success.  This  is  the  great  point  to  determine 
at  this  moment  in  South  Carolina.  There  is,  in  some  quarters,  a  natural 
jealousy  of  the  slightest  innovation  upon  established  habits ;  and,  because 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  collect  the  poor  and  unemployed  white  popu- 
lation into  ovn  new  factories,  fears  have  arisen,  that  some  evil  would 
grow  out  of  the  introduction  of  such  establishments  among  us. 

Let  us,  however,  look  at  this  matter  with  candor  and  calmness,  and 
examine  all  its  bearings  before  we  determine  that  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  a  profitable  industry,  will  endanger  our  institutions.  I  take  the 
ground,  that  our  institutions  are  safe  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves ;  and, 
that  truthfulness  must  not  only  be  manifest  in  our  statesmen  and  politi- 
cians, but  must  be  an  abiding  principle  in  the  masses  of  our  people. 
The  poor  roan  has  a  vote,  as  well  as  the  rich  man ;  and  in  our  Suite,  the 
number  of  the  first  will  largely  overbalance  the  last.  So  long  as 
these  poor,  but  industrious  people,  could  see  no  mode  of  living,  except  by 
a  degrading  operation  of  work  with  the  negro  upon  the  plantation,  they 
were  content  to  endure  life  in  its  most  discouraging  forms,  satisfied  that 
they  were  above  the  slave,  though  faring  often  worse  than  he.  But  the 
progress  of  the  world  is  ''onward,''  and  though,  in  some  sections,  it  is 
slow,  still  it  is  "  onward^*  and  the  great  mass  of  our  poor  white  popula- 
tion, begin  to  understand  that  they  have  rights,  and  that  they,  too,  are 
entitled  to  some  of  the  sympathy  which  falls  upon  the  suffering.  They 
are  fast  learning,  that  there  is  an  almost  infinite  world  of  industry  open- 
ing before  them,  by  which  they  can  elevate  themselves  and  their  families 
from  wretchedness  and  ignorance  to  competence  and  intelligence.  It  is 
this  great  upbearing  of  our  masses  that  we  are  to  fear^  so  far  as  our 
institutions  are  concerned. 

Let  our  slaves  be  continued  where  they  have  been,  and  where  they  I 
are  of  immense  value ;  let  them  raise  from  the  earth  the  cotton,  rice, 
com,  &,c.,  which  they  are  so  well  fitted  to  do,  and  then  furnish  the  white 
population  with  employment  in  the  manufactory  and  mechanical  arts: 
and  every  man,  from  the  deepest  principle  of  self-interest,  becomes  a  firm 
and  uncompromising  supporter  of  our  institutions.     But  crowd  from 
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f  these  employments  the  fast  increasing  white  population  of  the  South,  and 
fill  our  factories  and  our  workshops  with  our  slaves,  and  we  have  in  our 
midst  those  whose  very  existence  is  in  hostile  array  to  our  institutions. 

The  establishment  of  factories  and  workshops,  and  the  general  intro- 
duction of  a  diversified  industry  among  us,  will  tend  to  a  very  great  en- 
\  hancement  of  the  value  of  slave  property,  provided  negroes  are  not 
\  introduced  to  any  great  extent  into  them.  This  must  be  apparent,  after 
la  moment's  examination.  The  employment  of  the  white  labor,  which 
lis  now,  to  a  great  extent,  contending  with  absolute  want,  will  ena- 
Ible  this  part  of  our  population,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  surround  them- 
fselves  with  comforts,  which  poverty  now  places  beyond  their  reach.  The 
active  industry  of  a  father,  the  careful  housewifery  of  the  mother,  and 
the  daily  cash  earnings  of  four  or  five  children,  will  very  soon  enable 
each  family  to  own  a  servant;  thus  increasing  the  demand  for  this  species 
of  property  to  an  immense  extent.  This  will  be  found  to  be  the  case,  in 
all  those  new  villages  which  may  spring  up  upon  our  rivers  and  streams, 
under  the  vivifying  influence  of  factory  establishments.  And  it  is  as  a 
pioneer  in  this  great  work,  that  Graniteville  is  looked  upon  with  deep 
interest  Around  and  in  this  village,  land,  a  few  years  ago,  which  was 
nearly  worthless,  is  now  commanding  a  good  price;  and  farms,  gardens, 
and  plantations  of  vegetables  and  other  food,  will  soon  be  seen  in  great 
thrifiiness,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  village.  Here  will  be  developed 
the  advantages  we  are  contending  for,  by  the  introduction  of  factories 
among  us.  The  plow,  the  loom,  and  the  anvil,  will  be  brought  into 
contact;  and  while  the  agriculturist  finds  full  employment  for  his  slave 
labor,  in  raising  such  crops  as  may  be  most  profitable — cotton,  corn,  or 
cabbages,  it  is  immaterial  which,  provided  it  yields  the  largest  return 
for  the  least  expense ;  while  he  shall  be  receiving  into  his  treasury  the 
returns  for  his  industry ;  he  will,  at  the  same  time,  find  the  value  of  his 
land  enhanced  by  the  facilities  for  markets,  and  by  those  returns  in  ma- 
nure, which  large  towns  always  afibrd;  and  will  by  careful  husbandry 
so  improve  the  quality  of  his  land,  as  to  increase  his  crops  four-fold. 
This  is  a  most  important  feature  in  the  efifect  these  establishments  will 
produce. 

It  is  a  well  known  fiict.that  much  of  the  best  land  in  South  Carolina, 
is  uncultivated.  The  expense  of  breaking  up  and  tilling  will  not  be 
paid  by  the  crops  taken  from  them,  because  much  of  this  land  is  distant 
from  market,  is  upon  streams  and  in  low  marshy  places,  and  requires 
considerable  outlay,  of  money  and  time,  to  bring  into  good  cultivation. 
Now  all  these  lands,  when  near  villages  or  factories,  become  immediate- 
ly available.  Take,  for  instance,  Graniteville,  where  are  gathered  a 
thousand  persons,  who  consume  daily  large  quantities  of  the  product  of 
the  farm  and  garden,  but  whose  occupation  forbid  their  raising  anything 
for  themselves.     They  must  be  fed,  and  they  have  money  to  pat/ for  food. 

A  practical  farmer  selects  a  piece  of  heavy  bottom  land — hard  to  trim 
and  clear,  it  is  true — but  rich  with  the  decaying  vegetation  of  perhaps 
a  thousand  years.  The  wood  he  cuts  from  it,  pays  his  first  expense, 
and  his  winter's  toil  is  rewarded  by  a  crop  of  such  vegetables  as  may  be 
suited  to  the  land.  These  find  a  ready  market  in  the  village.  Acre 
after  acre  is  cleared  up  and  planted.  The  gain  of  the  farm  is  invested 
in  negroes.     And,  in  a  few  years,  a  region  of  country,  once  uncultivated, 
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is  transferred  into  smiling  farms  and  flourishing  gardens,  tilled  by  slave 
labor,  under  the  judicious  management  of  the  practical  planter.  In  this 
manner,  an  immense  value  is  added  to  the  real  estate  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  factories;  and  should  the  stockholders  themselves  de- 
rive but  little  from  their  investments,  the  country  would  be  largely  bene- 
fited by  the  introduction  of  such  industry. 

But  the  extensive  establishment  of  cotton  factories,  will  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  other  kinds  of  mechanical  pursuits.  Machinists  must  be  con- 
stantly employed,  to  keep  the  mills  in  order,  and  an  unceasing  demand  ex- 
ists for  articles  of  furniture,  such  as  reels,  harness,  bobbin,  shuttles,  starch, 
and  a  great  variety  of  others  matters,  which  can,  and  ought  to  be  produced 
at  the  South.  These,  in  their  turn,  will  require  the  aid  of  the  tanner, 
twine-maker,  and  other  artizans — and  they,  others.  So  that,  in  fact,  the 
requirements  of  cotton  manufactories,  in  its  most  simple  branches,  will 
give  employment  to  almost  every  kind  of  industry.  In  Graniteviile,  the, 
efiects  of  this  new  business  are  manifest,  and  as  this  is  now  the  largest 
mill  in  the  southern  States,  and  as  its  labor  is  entirely  on  the  white  basis, 
it  is  most  interesting  to  mark  its  progress  and  developments. 

Graniteviile  is  located  upon  Great  Horn  Creek,  about  one  mile  from 
the  South  Carolina  Railroad.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles 
from  Charleston,  and  twelve  miles  from  Hamburg.  The  village  is  so 
laid  out,  as  to  allow  all  water  from  rains  to  run  into  the  canal, and  is  thus 
kept  perfectly  dry,  and  consequently  healthy.  The  canal  is  three-fou rths 
of  a  mile  in  length,  connecting  with  two  ponds,  covering  many  hundred 
acres  of  ground,  and  afibrding  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  20,000 
spindles  and  looms,  under  its  present  head  of  40  feet  A  little  over 
three  years  ago  the  place  was  a  wilderness,  or  nearly  so.  Now,  9,000 
spindles  and  300  looms  are  busy  every  day,  attended  by  300  operatives, 
drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  surrounding  country. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  and  very  pertinently,  will  southern 
operatives  equal  northern,  in  their  ability  to  accomplish  factory  work? 
As  a  general  answer,  I  should  reply  in  the  affirmative;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  with  justice  be  said,  they  cannot  at  present,  even  in  our  best 
factories,  accomplish  as  much  as  is  usual  in  northern  mills.  The  hab- 
itude of  our  people  has  been  to  anything  but  close  application  to  manual 
labor,  and  it  requires  time  to  bring  the  whole  habits  of  a  person  into  a 
new  train.  Steady  labor,  of  twelve  hours  duration,  under  the  vigilant 
eye  of  one  interested  in  obtaining  large  results,  is  so  contrary  to  the 
whole  character  of  our  operatives,  that  it  is  not  surprising,  in  the  outset, 
many  should  fail  of  producing  as  much  work,  in  a  given  time,  as  those 
who  have  been  trained  under  different  habits.  In  Graniteviile,  the  sys- 
tem of  labor  requires  the  attendance  of  every  one  in  the  mill  and  office, 
at  the  ringing  of  the  second  bell  in  the  morning.  Work  is  begun  as 
soon  as  there  is  light  sufficient  for  running  the  machines.  The  instant 
the  bell  ceases  to  ring  the  gates  are  locked,  and  tardy  ones  are  required 
to  pass  through  the  office.  But  it  is  not  a  characteristic  of  these  people  to 
be  tardy  ;  it  is  rare  that  one  ever  passes  through  the  office  to  their  work. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  the  mill  is  run  until  7  o'clock,  when  the  bell 
is  rung  and  the  wheels  are  slopped.  'J'hree -fourths  of  an  hour  is  allow- 
ed for  breakfast,  when  the  bell  is  tolled,  and  the  people  are  gathered  to 
|heir  work,  which  is  continued  until  one  o'clock,  when  the  same  time  is 
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allowed  for  dinner.  Work  is  continued  in  the  evening  until  half  past  7, 
when  the  mill  is  closed  for  the  day.  To  work  until  half  pasi  7,  re- 
quires about  one  and  a  half  hours  of  lighting  up.  which  is  done  by  so- 
lar burners.  This  system  of  labor  employs  about  12  hours;  and  under 
it,  the  operatives  are  as  cheerful  and  well  disposed  as  any  in  the  world. 
In  this  mill  300  looms  are  now  running,  capable  of  turning  off,  per  day, 
13,000  yards;  in  a  year,  about  4,000,000  of  yards;  consuming  about 
3,500  bales  of  cotton,  and  giving  constant  employment  to  300  persons 
in  the  factory,  while  a  population  of  nearly  1,000  people  are  gathered 
into  social  intercourse,  through  its  influence.  The  arrangements  for 
"boarding  operatives,"  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  one  of  the  best  yet  tried 
in  any  manufacturing  village.  At  first,  large  houses  were  built,  capable 
of  accommodating  from  10  to  30  boarders.  Matrons  were  procured  and 
placed  in  them,  and  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  girls,  who  wished 
to  come  in  to  work,  to  board  in  them.  But  this  plan  did  not  answer. 
Girls  were  unwilling  to  leave  the  home  of  their  birth  for  strange  places ; 
and  it  was  soon  found  that  the  boarding  house  plan  would  not  be  sus- 
tained. The  village  had  been  laid  out  in  broad  streets  and  large  squares; 
and  upon  these,  neat,  uniform  cottages  were  built,  which,  with  a  large 
lot  of  land  to  each,  were  offered,  at  a  very  low  rent,  to  those  who  would 
bring  in  their  families  and  place  them  in  the  mill.  This  plan  worked 
well.  The  houses  were  soon  filled  with  respectable  tenants,  who  paid 
a  fair  interest  on  this  part  of  the  capital,  and  while  the  sons  and  daught- 
ers worked  in  the  mill,  the  father  would  engage  in  cultivating  his  land, 
hauling  wood,  &c.,and  the  mother  would  attend  to  the  housekeeping  de- 
partment.  Thus  each  found  employment  suited  to  their  age  and  capac- 
ity. But  the  great  advantage  of  this  system,  is  its  safety  to  the  morals 
of  the  people.  The  youth  of  the  place  are  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
their  parents — a  far  better  safeguard  than  rules  and  regulations  of  cor- 
porations. Graniteville  is  strictly  a"  temperance"  town.  There  is  no  li- 
quor sold,  and  if  it  is  known  that  any  one  brings  it  into  the  place  to  drink, 
he  is  expelled,  driven  off  in  disgrace.  The  consequence  is,  there  is  no 
noise  or  disturbances,  and  but  little  of  any  kind  of  immorality.  The 
Sabbath  is  regarded  with  reverence.  The  worship  of  God  is  strictly  at- 
tended. Churches  have  been  established.  A  school  of  100  scholars  is 
in  operation.  A  public  library  has  been  organized,  the  librarian  being 
himself  a  self-taught  man,  of  considerable  ability,  and  a  machinest  in 
the  mill.  Sabbath  schools  flourish,  and  social  intercourse  is  free  and 
agreeable.  And  all  this  has  been  done  from  material  as  unpromising 
as  any  ever  found  in  the  pine  woods  of  Georgia  or  South  Carolina. 

A  few  such  institutions  as  Graniteville,  scattered  through  our  State, 
would,  in  a  short  time,  produce  wonderful  changes  in  our  population. 
The  scattered,  ignorant,  and  poverty  stricken  families,  would  be  gather- 
ed into  communities  of  500  to  3,000  persons,  and  brought  under  the  en- 
lightening influence  of  regular  habits,  industrious  employment,  Sabbath 
privileges,  and  the  manifold  blessings  of  education.  And  should  the 
system  be  rigidly  enforced,  in  regard  to  spirituous  liquors,  that  e.\ists  in 
Graniteville,  it  would  be  but  a  few  years  before  our  State  would  be 
measurably  purged  from  that  vice  which  has  so  often  violated  the  fair- 
est social  circles. 

The  question  has  often  been  discussed,  in  regard  to  the  relative  cost, 
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of  Steam  and  water  power,  and  both  have  found  warm  and  uncompro- 
mising advocates.  But  it  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  the  discussion 
of  this  question  can  have  but  little  practical  utility.  Circumstances 
must  entirely  govern,  in  the  use  of  these  powers  to  move  machinery. 
It  is  absurd  to  say,  that  steam  cotton  mills  cannot  be  made  profitable; 
because  success  has,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  been  most  ample,  where  it 
is  used.  Many  of  the  large  mills  in  England  and  Scotland  are  driven  by 
steam,  as  is  also  the  very  largest  one  in  this  country.  And,  moreover, 
it  may  be  expedient  and  profitable  to  establish  mills  where  no  water 
power  can  be  obtained,  and  where,  of  course,  steam  must  be  used.  For 
instance,  steam  must  be  employed  in  Newburyport  and  Salem,  and  ma- 
ny other  flourishing  towns  in  New  England,  or  there  could  be  no  fac- 
tories or  workshops  in  those  places. 

At  Graniteville,  water  power  has  been  obtained  near  the  line  of  Rail- 
road, and  at  a  very  small  cost  for  dams,  canals,  &rC. ;  but  in  Charleston, 
steam  is  the  only  power  available.  The  factory  building  in  this  city,  is 
a  neat  brick  edifice,  186  feet  in  length,  three  stories  high,  and  containing 
3,300  spindles,  and  100  looms,  and  worked  entirely  by  white  labor. 
The  projectors  of  this  establishment  have  had  much  to  contend  with, 
and  even  now  they  are  under  great  disadvanUiges.  In  the  outset,  they 
did  not  take  into  account  a  fact,  which  has  since  pressed  itself  strongly 
upon  their  notice — ^the  prejudice  of  the  people  against  actual  labor  in  so 
public  a  place  as  a  cotton  factory.  Females  were  to  be  found,  who 
were  willing  to  work,  and  did  work  as  seamstresses  at  a  small  pittance, 
who,  under  a  false  view  of  things,  deemed  it  almost  degrading  to  work 
in  a  factory.  This  feeling  has  prevailed  more  strongly,  perhaps,  in 
Charleston,  than  in  any  other  southern  city,  and  has  very  much  interferred 
with  the  stability  of  the  operatives  in  the  Charleston  mill.  But  the  most 
serious  draw  back,  is  the  small  size  of  the  mill.  This  is  an  evil  which 
most  southern  mills  are  laboring  under,  and  its  importance,  when  steam 
is  the  motive  power,  is  exceedingly  great  The  ratio  of  cost  thrown 
upon  cloth  from  a  3,000,  as  compared  with  a  10,000  spindle  mill,  is 
much  greater  than  one  would  at  first  view  suppose.  The  cost  of  stock, 
or  of  mere  operative  labor,  may  be  the  same  in  both  ;  but  when  it  is  re- 
membered, that  a  good  superintendent  is  worth  91,200  to  $1,500  a  year, 
and  can  manage  a  12,000  spindle  mill  as  easily* as  a  3,G00,  and  so  with 
engineers,  machinest,  overseers  of  rooms,  firemen,  &rc.,  it  will  be  seen 
how  greatly  the  large  mill  has  the  advantage.  The  Charleston  steam 
mill,  is  capable  of  turning  out  120,000  yards  of  cloth  per  month,  and,  so 
far,  a  home  market  has  been  found  for  it  all.  Its  influence  upon  pro- 
perty, in  its  neighborhood,  haS  been  beneficial.  7'here  has  been  a  stea- 
dy advance  in  real  estate,  vid  should  another  and  larger  mill  be  built, 
as  is  contemplated,  there  is  no  doubt  property  will  be  doubled  in  value 
in  that  part  of  the  city.  These  two  mills  have  settled  the  question  of 
practicability  in  manufacturing  cotton  goods  in  this  State,  successfully; 
and  it  is  now  for  capitalists  to  make  such  investments  in  this  branch  of 
industry,  as  will  put  in  motion  our  idle  population,  and  induce  such  immi- 
gration of  practical  men,  as  will  place  us  in  a  conditran  to  compete  with 
the  well  directed  labor  of  New  England. 
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ART.  v.— COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK,  NEW  ORLEANS  AND 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

THE  TEEUANTEPEO  AND  FLORIDA  PKNIN8XTLA  RAILROADS. 

My  Dear  Sir — Being  unable  to  be  present  as  one  of  the  delegates 
from  Florida,  to  the  Memphis  convention,  but  feeling  the  strongest  in- 
terest in  its  deliberations,  I  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  to  you  the 
views  entertained  by  many  of  the  citizens  of  Florida. 

Our  interests,  feelings  and  associations  are  with  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Union,  and  particularly  are  we  connected  by  a  common  interest, 
with  the  people  of  your  city  and  State. 

The  means  of  communication  with  the  Pacific  and  our  new  posses- 
sions in  that  quarter,  deservedly  excites  much  interest,  as  a  measure  of 
great  public  importance,  particularly  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  its  great  depot  New  Orleans. 

I  observe  that  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  have,  in  a  large  public 
meeting,  expressed  their  preference  for  the  Tehuan tepee  route,  and  in 
this  preference  I  believe  the  people  of  Florida  join.  Indeed,  viewed 
in  its  relation  to  all  other  mooted  projects,  no  more  efficient  argument 
would  seem  requisite,  than  a  bare  inspection  of  the  map. 

Of  the  four  routes  or  classes  of  routes  proposed,  the  most  extensive, 
Whitney's,  is  exclusively  designed  for  the  extension  of  northern  inter- 
ests, and  to  operate  directly  to  the  increase  of  population  in,  and  exten- 
sion of,  a  range  of  new  States  north  of  36^,  and  by  means  of  which 
formation  of  new  free  States,  it  is  proposed  progressively  to  build  and  extend 
the  road  to  the  Pacific.  Even  if  not  visionary,  or  at  present  impracti- 
cable, the  great  length  of  time  requisite  for  its  completion,  which  its 
projectors  and  most  sanguine  friends  do  not  place  less  than  15  years, 
and  which  few  others  would  place  at  less  than  25  to  50  years,  would, 
even  viewed  as  a  national  work,  render  the  time  of  its  completion  too 
remote  for  the  present  and  urgent  necessities  of  commercial  intercom- 
munication, while  its  almost  exclusively  and  sectional  character  and  re* 
suits  would,  to  the  southern  States,  invest  it  with  little  favor. 

The  middle  routes  from  the  westerly  and  south-westerly  limits  of  the 
settled  States,  as  regards  the  length  of  time  requisite  for  their  completion, 
and  the  immense  outlay  of  capital, are  liable  to  the  objections  suggested 
as  to  Whitney's  project. 

The  practical  operation  of  the  various  species  of  comniunication  and 
passage,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  demonstrated,  and  is  every  day 
adding  new  proof,  of  the  following  facts : 

First.  Thul  uniformity  of  speed  and  superiority  of  comfort,  can  in  a 
greater  degree  be  obtained  by  sea  steamers,  than  railroads.  This  may 
bo  illustrated,  by  a  comparison  of  mail  failures  and  detentions  by  railroad 
and  steamers,  between  Charleston  and  New  York,  or  any  other  parallel 
land  and  sea  route. 

Second.  That  sea  routes  by  steamers,  are  in  a  greater  degree  suscepti- 
ble of  increased  efficiency  and  improvement,  than  railroads;  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  of  their  being  moveable  and  corrective,  and  on  account  of 
the  smaller  proportionate  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  free  competi- 
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tion  ;  and,  therefore,  likely  to  improve,  as  evidenced  by  experience,  more 
rapidly. 

Third.  That  capital  is  more  readily  invested  in  sea  routes,  and  can, 
unlike  railroads,  go  at  once  into  practical  operation ;  and  there  is  less 
risk  of  unproductiveness — being  moveable,  and  like  currency,  can  be  di- 
rected to  the  points  where  there  is  the  greatest  demand:  while  railroads 
are  permanencies,  and  if  unsuccessful,  become  a  total  loss. 

All  of  these  reasons  point  to  a  preference  for  the  shortest  railroad 
routes  and  steamers  to  connect.  The  necessity  of  the  present  day,  in 
reference  to  intercommunication  with  the  Pacific,  requires  such  a  route 
as  will  afford  the  greatest  immediate  advantages,  with  the  shortest  dis- 
tance to  be  traversed. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that,  for  this  purpose,  the  Panama  and  Tehuan- 
tepec  routes  are  superior  to  any  others  which  have  been  proposed ;  and 
the  question  arises,  which  of  the  two  is  the  most  preferable  ? 

The  Panama  route  is  familiar  to  all,  and  is  admitted  to  be  the  shortest, 
and  very  likely  no  more  expensive  in  proportion. 

The  Tehuantepec  route,  is  135  miles  in  length,  and  is  as  practicable, 
so  far  as  cost  and  time  of  construction  is  concerned,  as  that  to  Panama. 

The  advantage  offered  by  the  Tehuantepec  route,  to  compensate  for 
its  increased  length,  is  the  saving  of  sea  distances  from  each  direction  to 
its  termini  on  the  Gulf  and  Pacific,  being  1,200  miles  north  of  Panama. 

This  saving  in  sea  distance  is  estimated  at  1,700  miles,  in  making  the 
trip  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco;  the  distances  being  stated  at 
5,000  miles  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco,  by  way  of  Panama, 
and  as  being  only  3,300,  by  way  of  Tehuantepec;  and  being  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  by  way  of  Panama,  5,858  miles,  and  by  way  of 
Tehuantepec,  only  4,744  miles — being  a  saving,  by  Tehuantepec,  of 
1,100  miles.  This  immense  difference  in  the  sea  distances,  other  things 
being  equal,  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  Tehuantepec 
route. 

But  by  the  construction,  in  connection  with  this  Tehuantepec  route,  of 
a  railroad  across  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,  a  still  greater  saving  of  sea 
distance  would  be  made  in  the  distance  from  New  York. 

These  two  projects  of  constructing  railroads  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  of  135  miles,  and  saving  1700  miles  in  the  passage  to  San 
Francisco,  and  across  the  Peninsula  of  Florida  135  miles,  and  saving 
1,000  miles  in  the  passage  to  New  York  and  Europe,  would  be  achiev- 
menis  in  the  progress  of  communication,  worthy  of  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  of  the  consideration  of  the  people  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Memphis 
Convention.  These  connections  made,  and  you  will  see,  that  New 
Orleans  would  become  the  great  center  of  trade  and  commerce  of  a  con- 
tinent. Without  the  Tehuantepec  route.  New  Orleans  is  left  far  to  the 
northward  of  the  great  stream  of  trade  and  commerce  tending  toward 
the  Pacific.  Without  the  railroad  across  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,  the 
steamships  connecting  between  New  York  and  Tehuantepec  or  Panama, 
will  be  compelled  to  leave  her  to  the  northward, or  lose  several  hundred 
miles;  whil**,  with  both  these  roads  constructed  (and  the  Florida  route 
is  estimated  at  less  than  $1,000,000),  she  becomes  the  great  central  point 
of  the  commerce  of  two  oceans. 

It  is  a  magnificent  idea  to  dwell  upon,  that  by  the  construction  of  270 
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miles  of  railroad,  New  York  and  San  Francisco  are  brought  within 
4300  miles  of  each  other,  and  New-Orleans  within  3,000  miles;  thus 
cutting  off  nearly  10,000  miles  of  the  voyage  round  Cape  Horn.  And 
it  will  not  be  deemed  an  extravagant  supposition,  that,  when  constructed, 
20  days  will  suffice  io  reach  San  Francisco  from  New  York,  and  16 
days  from  New  Orleans. 

For  many  of  the  facts  referred  to,  I  am  much  indebted  to  your  valua- 
ble article  of  July.         Yonrs,  &.c, 

Geo.  R  Fairbanks. 

Si.  Augustine,  Oct.  16,  1849. 


ART.  VI.—LOUISIANA  AND  HER  fflDDSTRY- 

IMPORTANCE  OF  STATISTICAL  RESEARCHES;  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES:  AQRICULr 
TURAL  PRODUCTS  OF  LOUISIANA;  SUGAR  LIMITS  AND  CROPS;  COTTON  LIMITS  AND 
CROPS;  METEOROLOGY  OF  LOUISIANA;  PROFITS  OF  SUGAR  INDUSTRY;  RICE;  INDI- 
GO; SILK;  WAGES;  TRANSPORTATION  OF  PRODUCTS;  TRADE  BETWEEN  STATES; 
TAXATION;  NEW  ORLEANS. 

[Thx  Ibllowing  letter  was  directed  by  the  Editor  ef  tiilB  Rerieir,  to  the  late  CommiMioner  of 
Patents,  at  his  request,  and  will  appear  in  his  Annual  Report,  for  the  present  year.— £j>.] 

Statistical  Bureau  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,^ 
New  Orleans,  December  15,  184S.    •( 

Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  your  request  and  my  promise,  I  shall 
make  a  few  hasty  notes  touching  upon  our  industry,  dc^c.,  confining  my- 
self, as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  line  marked  out  in  your  circular  and 
private  communications.  I  connot  suppose  you  will  attribute  my  delay 
to  any  want  of  interest  in  the  great  cause  in  whose  promotion  you  are 
engaged. 

Correct  and  reliable  statistics  are  most  difficult  of  attainment  in  our 
country,  and  especially  in  the  newer  States.  The  Southwest  has  only 
lately  taken  any  interest  whatever  in  the  matter,  and  Louisiana,  hitherto 
as  backward  as  her  sister  States,  has  made  what  may  be  regarded  the 
first  movement. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  an  act  was  passed,  establishing 
a  bureau  of  statistics^  with  a  view  in  some  degree  of  amending  the  de- 
fect; and,  although  the  appropriation  was  small,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt,  a  beginning  being  had,  the  best  results  will  be  realized  hereafler. 
The  example  that  may  be  followed  in  other  Stales;  and  to  effect  this  end 
I  have  directed,  to  the  executive  department  of  each  of  them,  copies  of 
the  annexed  circular,  calling  for  a  general  cooperation.  The  circular 
has  also  been  extensively  circulated  throughout  Louisiana. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  statistics  of  this  Union  can  never  be  had 
through  the  unaided  power  of  the  General  Government,  although  very 
much  be  done  by  means  of  the  decennial  census,  and  the  invaluable  la- 
bors of  the  Patent  Office.  The  States  themselves  must  move  conjointly  ; 
and  were  an  annual  report  provided  for  by  each  of  their  Legislatures, 
embracing  all  the  siibjects  of  industrial  interest,  an  embodiment  in  a 
single  volume  of  t^em  all,  at  Washington,  would  shed  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  resources,  capacities,  and  powers  of  the  nation,  which  in  vain 
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we  seek  from  other  quarters.  The  expense  of  this  to  the  States  would 
be  trivial,  the  advantages  iDc^Iculable.  Nothing  is  mote  important  in 
sound  legislation,  than  a  knowledge  of  the  country  which  is  to  be  gov- 
verned. 

In  many  parts  of  Europe,  statistical  researches  are  punished  to  an  ex- 
tent which  must  surprise  us  in  this  country.  Nothing  is  omitted,  which 
can  tend  to  show  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the  operations  of  their 
industry. 

They  even  elevate  these  researches  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  In 
arbitrary  governments,  this  may  appear  a  dangerous  and  offensive  in- 
quisitiveness;  but  where  men  are  free,  such  jealousies  cannot  be  felt. 
In  republics,  and  especially  in  ours,  an  eglightened  appreciation  of  the 
public  weal  will  induce  a  general  cooperation  upon  the  part  of  every 
citizen.  No  man  has  an  interest  in  concealment — none  may  shrink  away 
from  the  tyrannical  exactions  of  the  Mpacious  tax-collector.  Let  all 
the  States  imitate  Massachusetts,  for  example,  in  the  spirit  which  she 
has  already  exhibited,  and  the  minute  statistical  reports  of  her  popula- 
tion and  industry  she  has  contributed  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation. 

In  respect  to  Louisiana,  I  must  say,  that  our  bureau  is  too  much  in  its 
infancy  to  have  produced  any  results;  answers  have  not  come  in  to  the 
circulars,  so  that  an  elaborate  report  is  not  at  present  practicable.  The 
law,  too,  which  establishes  it,  is  defective.  The  appropriation  is  not 
large  enough,  and  parish  officers,  under  penalty,  should  be  called  upon 
annually  to  report  to  the  bureau.  Voluntary  information  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon.  I  intend  suggesting  such  amendment  of  the  act,  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature,  as  will  entirely  provide  for  all  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  and,  trust  that  it  will  be  carried  into  force. 

The  late  establishment  of  a  professorship  o(  Political  Economy^  Com- 
merce and  Statistics,  in  the  University  of  Louisiana,  evinces  an  increas- 
ed sense  of  the  importance  of  these  subjects;  and  without  doubt  the 
chair,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  Union,  will  exercise  in  the  future, 
if  liberally  sustained,  salutary  influences  here,  and  be  adopted  in  the 
colleges  of  our  sister  commonwealths.  The  chairs  of  Practical  Agri- 
culture^ Agricultural  Chemistry^  Manufactures^  Civil  Engineerings  &c., 
which  are  springing  up  throughout  the  Union,  evidence  a  sound  pro- 
gress of  public  opinion. 

But  I  must  leave  these  subjects,  to  turn  to  the  equally  important  ones 
of  your  circular. 

I.  In  regard  to  agricultural  societies^  I  am  sorry  to  confess  our  ex-  . 
treme  backwardness.  The  planters  have  not  been  partial  to  these  valua- 
ble associations  among  themselves,  which  in  other  Stales  have  produced 
such  valuable  results.  I  know  of  no  parish  agricultural  societies  in  the 
State,  and  L  hardly  know  if  I  ought  to  say  that  our  State  Agricultural 
Society  is  still  in  existence.  This  society  was  established  by  a  number 
of  gentlemen  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  has  had  four  annual  celebrations. 
Orations  were  delivered,  reports  read,  and  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
products  exhibited.  No  general  interest,  however,  was  evinced  in  the 
society,  and  the  attendance  and  patronage  were  always  very  limited. 
It  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  the  enterprising  gentlemen  of  Baton 
Rouge,  now  that  the  Slate  governments  is  removed  there,  will  allow  this 
institution  to  remain  in   its  present  drooping  condition,  as  the  last  anni- 

3  VOL.    Ill 
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versa;  y  was  not  celebrated  ;  or  whether  they  will  go  to  work  in  earnest, 
in  nil  .ffi<t»nt  organization,  which  shall  extend  its  influences  to  every 
seciiuri  o\  the  Slate.  The  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  $500, 
a  yt':i«  or  two  ago^  in  aid  of  the  associaiion,  and  would,  without  doubt, 
al  vay  hv  liberal  in  the  matter.  Colonel  P.  Hickey  is  president,  and 
S.  I)  Ht  Nil*  rson,  esquire,  secretary.  Baton  Rouge.  The  only  other  in- 
dusfnil  asso'-iation  1  know  of;  is  one  for  mechanics,  now  forming  in 
New  Oi  leans 

1  ought  10  remark,  that,  several  years  ago,  an  effort  was  made  to  estab- 
lish an  experimental  farm  in  this  State;  but  from  some  mismanagement, 
the  only  result  was  a  large  expenditure  of  public  moneys  and  a  preju- 
dic»'  againjt  this  really  excellent  measure.  Several  thousand  dollars 
were  appropriated  for  a  botanical  and  geological  survey  of  the  State ; 
and  why  the  results  were  not  published,  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  Even  the 
manuscript  reports  of  them,  which  must  be  very  interesting,  cannot  be 
found,  after  utmost  search  among  the  archives.  Yet  the  money  has 
been  spent.  At  this  moment  we  know  literally  nothing  of  the  geology 
of  Louisiana, 

Our  Ij'L'K^lature,  at  its  last  session,  passed  the  following  act,  which  is 

important  to  you.* 

'2  I  rome  now  to  speak  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  State, 
and  th'-  pro^^pect  for  the  present  season  (1848). 

Si/i>ffr,  which  is  the  important  staple  of  Louisiana,  presents  itself  first 
On  this  however,  I  will  be  brief,  since  the  mission  of  Mr.  Fleischmann 
to  ihi?  8r  i{»\  where  he  is  now  engaged  prosecuting  researches  upon  this 
CYo\\  i(.<  machinery  and  manufacture,  in  the  service  of  the  Patent  Office, 
will  [tr»  s'ni  everything  that  is  of  interest  or  desirable.  He  is  an  en- 
lightri).'*!  and  scientific  man,  whose  opinions,  I  think,  may  be  relied  up- 
on. I  have  not  yet,  however,  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  any  part 
of  his  report,  though  I  trust  it  will  be  published  in  extenso^  with  all  the 
draviMirs  and  illustrations — ^so  little  is  known  of  these  matters  in  other 
State*,  and  so  much  desire  is  there  for  information.  The  planters  of 
Lo'i.siana  will  be  indebted  to  you  for  this  act  of  attention  to  their  inter- 
ten  ^f.^  and  to  the  present  government  for  the  scientific  investigation  of 
Mr.  M(/ ill  loch.  I  know  of  nothing  that  would  be  more  important  and 
valuable  now.  than  a  rigid  analysis  of  the  sugar  soils  of  Louisiana  and 
Tr.rrts  None  has  yet  been  made  that  is  satisfactory.  To  be  done  thor- 
ouizhly  it  would  be  an  expensive  matter,  but  could  not  otherwise  than 
amply  repay  the  expenditure. 

'rhe  :<oear  limit  of  Louisiana  is  rapidly  extending.  At  present,  it 
embraces  the  eoimtry  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  upward  as 
Point  Coupee,  St.  Francisville,  and  fifty  miles  below  the  city  of  New 
Orleans ;  w^^slward  of  the  Mississippi,  it  includes  the  whole  region  of 
the  Aiehafalaya  to  Vermilion  bay,  &c.  The  extreme  eastern  parishes 
above  New  Orleans  are  engaged  upon  cotton,  and  also  those  in  the  north 
and  nonhwe^t  of  the  Slate.  It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  sugar  re- 
ofion,  territorially,  constitutes  about  one-third  of  our  limits.  It  is  extend- 
incf  w.  St  and  northwest,  and  at  the  present  time  the  Red  river  country 

*  pell*  lie/  to  plant  cane  to  be  introduced  from  the  Indies  and  other  parts  of 
the  wiTlti.  by  American  ships,  under  instmcUonB  from  Congress. 
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is  substituting  very  largely  this  crop  for  cotton.  The  experiments  have 
been  attended  with  signal  success,  where,  some  years  ago,  it  was  suppos- 
ed impracticable  to  cultivate  sugar  at  ail.  The  latitude  was  supposed 
loo  high.  However,  the  great  improvements  in  machinery,  enabling 
the  crop  to  be  much  more  speedily  taken  ofT,  and  the  depression  in  the 
cotton  interests,  have  been  working  a  revolution.  The  Red  river  plant- 
ers turn  anxious  attention  to  sugar,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  eventually, 
the  major  portion  of  them  will  be  engaged  in  its  production.  This  mo- 
tion, it  is  true,  is  now  retarded  by  the  discouraging  prices  of  sugar,  and 
the  very  large  outlay  of  capital  required  upon  a  sugar  estate. 

Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  Louisiana  is  alone  capable  of  producing  the 
whole  supply  of  sugar  demunded  for  the  consumption  of  the  Union, 
though  it  will  require  many  years.  With  present  prices,  I  scarcely  can 
say  how  long,  unless  cotton  remains  at  its  extraordinary  depression ;  an 
event  altogether  improbable.  Even  at  present  prices,  the  preference 
must  be  in  favor  of  sugar,  all  things  considered.  The  crop  of  the  present 
year  will  fall  greatly  short  of  expectation;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  the 
last  yearns  figure.  In  some  parts  the  rains  have  done  great  mischief,  and 
the  general  complaint  is,  that  the  canes  at  the  mill  have  yielded  badly. 
I  know  not  what  estimate  to  make  in  safety,  as  it  is  yet  early,  but  am  of 
the  opinion  that  200,000  hogsheads  will  be  about  the  amount.* 

I  send  you,  annexed,  meteorological  tables,  kept  in  New  Orleans  for 
the  last  few  months,  by  D.  T.  Lillie.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any 
results  from  the  country,  though  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  com- 
pare notes,  for  example,  between  New  Orleans  and  Alexandria,  Red 
river.  You  will  perceive,  that  the  amount  of  rain  which  fell  last  sum- 
mer was  extraordinary. 

It  is  not  clear  when  the  culture  of  sugar  cane  was  first  introduced  into 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Forstall  carries  it  back  as  far  as  1725-^6,  or  almost  co- 
eval with  the  colony;  whilst  Dr.  Monette,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi,"  states  the  first  attempt  to  have  been  made  in  1751 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  that  Mr.  Debreuil,  in  1758,  introduced  the  first  mill. 
The  product  was  first  sent  to  the  mother  country  in  1764,  the  yield  be- 
ing stated  as  3,000  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  the  quality  equal  to  that  of  St. 
Domingo  Muscovado.  After  the  cession  to  Spain,  the  sugar  industry 
declined  altogether,  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Under 
the  American  government  it  rapidly  improved,  and  in  1818  had  reach- 
ed 25,000  hhds.     The  first  steam  mills  were  introduced  in  1822. 

The  varieties  of  cane  planted,  are  the  Creole,  originally  imported 
from  Malabar;  the  Otaheite,  introduced  long  after;  the  Ribbon,  brought 
from  Georgia  in  1817,  being  an  East  India  variety. 

SUQAR  cfton. 

Tmt.  Hogihradfl.  Price  on  plantatlcn  In  Ifarch 

1822-'23 30,000 

1823-'24 32,000 

1824-'25 30000 

l825-'26 45,000 

1826-*27 71,000 

1827-'28....^ 87,965 

1628-'29 d.«3d 


Uidl90,000. 


I 
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l829-'30 73,000 

1830-'31 75,000 

183l-'32 75,000 , 

l832-'33 70,000 

1833-'34 75,000 

1834-'35 110,000 

1  H35-'36 36,000 

1836-'37 75,000 

1839-^40 119,947 

1840-'41 120,000 

1841-'42 125,000 

1842-'43 140.316 

1843-'44 100,346. . .  • 

l844-'45 204,916 

1345-'46 186,650 

184€-'47 140,000 

l847-'48 240,000 

l848-'49 220,000 

K»ch  hogshead  ragar  awrageB  1,000  lbs.  and  60  gallouf  molasaes. 

B^^iween  1827-28  and  1843-44,  the  manual  power  employed  in 
working:  sugar,  according  to  Mr.  Forsiall,  increased  from  21,000  slave* 
to  50.670;  the  steam  encrine8,from  82  to  408;  the  horse  mills,  from  226* 
to  354.  Total  capital,  from  934,000,000  to  860,000,000.  The  last 
figure  we  regard  high.  It  will,  however,  fairly  represent  the  sugar 
capital  at  the  present  moment,  and  shows  a  capital  of  $300  required  in 
the  production  of  each  hogshead  of  sugar,  and  barrel  of  molosses  of  the 
value  of  say  $45  gross.  The  expenses  of  working  an  estate,  including- 
wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  have  been  estimated  at  875  to  the  slave. 
Sixty  dollars  would  be  a  fairer  estimate.  Averaging  the  product  at  five 
hogsheads  to  the  hand,  we  have  the  value  of  hogshead,  &,c.,  as  before,. 
845 — 12=833  net,  or  about  JO  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  engaged  \n- 
its  production.  Mr.  Forstall,  however,  estimates  the  per  centage  as  low 
as  5,  and  even  2^  per  cent,  in  some  years,  and  draws  the  general  infer- 
ence from  many  tables,  that  when  sugars  average  4^  cents,  and  coiton 
6^  cents,  and  both  equally  good  crops,  the  results  per  slave  are  very 
nearly  the  same;  with  this  difl^rence,  that  the  capital  in  machinery  on 
a  large  cotton  estate  to  that  of  an  extensive  sugar  one,  will  be  as  85,000* 
to  20,000. 

Cotton  is  the  next  important  staple  of  Louisiana.  The  crops  for  the 
present  season  may  be  considered  somewhat  better  than  last  year;  the 
season  having  been  more  favorable  with  us,  and  the  caterpillar  spared  its- 
depredations.  The  cotton  plant  is  mentioned  in  Louisiana  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Seabrook  conjectures  that  the  Louis- 
iana cotton  of  the  present  day  is  derived  from  a  species  of  Sea  Island^ 
grown  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  and  degenerated,  in  the  progre:*8 
of  tillage,  by  intermixing  with  other  kinds. 

The  crop  of  the  United  States  will  exceed  tiiat  of  last  year.f  Com- 
plaints are  heard  of  over  production,  and  in  the  older  cotton  States  they 
find  it  necessary  to  look  toother  means  of  support  Capital  with  them 
in  this  industry  produces  nothing.  A  convention  of  cotton-growers  is 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  popular,  though  it  is  hard  to  see  what 


•  On  the  Levee. 

fThis  was  written  early  in  1848,  and  referred  to- the  crop  of  last  year  (1846). 
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-good  such  a  convention  can  eflfect.  The  South  must  undertake  the 
manufacture  of  her  own  products,  and  thus  diversify  her  industry. 
This  opinion  is  prevailing  generally,  and  every  few  days  we  hear  of  new 
factories  established,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  in  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  In 
heavy  products,  our  Southern  manufactures  are  very  superior,  and  pay 
handsomely.  Where  experiments  have  been  tried  with  slaves,  as  oper- 
atives, they  have  been  successful. 

My  own  impression  is,  that  in  a  state  of  peace  existing  throughout 
the  world,  the  present  American  crops  of  cotton  will  by  no  means  ex- 
ceed the  demarid. 

Large  quantities  of  rice  are  produced  in  the  State,  though  of  a  char- 
acter inferior  to  that  of  Carolina.  This  deficiency  is  said  to  be  in  the 
manner  of  preparing  it.  Certainly  the  culture  and  machinery  used  by 
us,  is  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  The  grain  is  bad,  and  it  is  said  will 
not  stand  a  sea  voyage.  The  rice  estates  are  mostly  of  small  capitals, 
and  generally  owned  by  Creoles  on  the  Mississippi.  Below  New  Or- 
leans, 40  or  50  miles,  a  large  number  of  these  rice  planters  may  be 
found.  The  crop  is  understood  to  be  even  more  prodtabh^  than  sugar. 
We  can  little  doubt,  that  rice  will  one  day  become  an  important  staple 
of  Louisiana,  lor  which  we  have  abundant  soil;  but  then  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  borrow  from  the  experience  and  skill  of  our  Carolina  friends. 

Indigo  was  formerly  produced  in  this  Slate,  by  the  French,  in  quanti- 
ties.    We  now  hear  no  more  of  it. 

The  finest  qualities  of  leaf  tobacco  may  be  grown,  and  we  have  seen 
specimens,  produced  on  Red  river  and  in  the  Florida  parishes,  equal  to 
the  best  Havanna. 

Some  attention  has  been  given  to  silk,  and  a  bounty  allowed  for  its 
production.  Scarcely  any  results  have  yet  been  achieved  of  a  general 
character.  Sugar  and  cotton  have  absorbed  the  whole  capital  and  in- 
dustry of  the  State. 

We  grow  no  wheat,  barley,  rye,  &c.,  as  crops.  The  planters  have 
been  compelled  to  buy  their  corn  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  though 
they  are  very  generally  giving  attention  to  its  production.  We  know  a 
great  many  large  estates  that  buy  very  little,  and  cannot  but  think  it  the 
interest  of  all  to  supply  their  own  demand  in  this  article  of  food.  The 
crops  this  year  are  good,  and  the  yield  to  the  acre  may  be  estimated  at 
from  25  to  50  bushels. 

The  orchard  receives  no  attention,  though  we  might,  if  we  pleased, 
have  very  fine  fruits.  Our  apples  and  peaches  are  indifferent  We 
have  occasionally  seen  fine  strawberries  in  private  gardens.  The  grape 
is  attracting  attention,  and  we  know  several  who  are  experimenting  with 
-the  ScuppertwTig.  Our  Jigs  are  supei  ior.  We  produce  fine  orartgex  in 
abundance,  and  many  small  planters  make  them  a  source  of  profit. 
The  trees  have  been  greatly  injured  by  the  rust. 

Our  butter  and  cheese,  pork,  lard,  <fcc.,  are  brought  to  us  from  the 
western  States*,  we  import  thence  also  cattle,  horses,  mules.  Ace,  al- 
though upon  the  prairies  of  Louisiana,  the  finest  herds  of  cattle  are 
found,  which  supply  the  markets  of  New  Orleans  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. This  should  be  an  abundant  cattle  region.  Mules  are  being  gen- 
erally adopted  in  Louisiaiui  iox  agricultural  purposes.     Our  xnuUon  is 
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celebrated,  ifyough  litile  attenlioa  is  paid  to  sheep,  and  none  whatever  to 
the  subject  of  wool.  The  specimens  of  fine  foreign  wools,  which  were 
sent  from  the  Patent  Office,  are  now  preserved  by  this  bureau.  I  can 
give  yoii  no  particulars  about  the  minor  products. 

Our  ag-ricuiture  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  anything  to  have  been 
achieved  in  regard  to  the  rotation  of  crops  and  manures.  The  only  ro- 
tation I  may  mention  is  corn  with  peas.  Our  manures  are  compost,  cane 
trash,  and  pea  vines,  6lc. 

The  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  will  vary  from  $1^  to  $20  per 
month.  The  former  for  female,  the  latter  for  stout  males.*  Agricultural 
laborers  are  seldom  hired,  at  least  for  field  work. 

The  average  price  of  the  transportation  of  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  by 
water,  \o  market  in  Louisiana  will  be  $1  to  1  25,  and  about  the  same 
for  a  bale  of  cotton  ;  this  will,  however,  depend  upon  the  state  of  the 
waters,  &c. ;  rates  may  sometimes  go  up  very  high.  Our  State,  by 
means  of  bayous  and  rivers,  is  blessed  with  abundant  water  facilities, 
though  in  the  western  portions  the  difficulties  of  transportation  are  great. 
It  may  be  found  almost  impossible  to  get  a  crop  to  market,  and  then  the 
land  carriage  necessary  will  be  considerable.  Doubtless  many  im- 
provements could  be  made  in  the  common  roads  of  the  Slate,  and  some 
short  railroads  built  to  advantage.  We  know  of  two  or  three  in  projec- 
tion, though  our  past  experiments  have  been  such  failures,  that  we  move 
with  hesitancy  ki  the  maUer.  The  Legislature  has  expended,  and  still 
expends,  annually,  immense  amounts  for  opening  water  communication, 
&c. ;  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  Slate  in  the  Union. 

But  I  must  draw  this  hasty  paper  to  a  close.  I  look  upon  the  Patent 
Office  as  destined  to  be  a  kind  of  home  department,  and  trust  to  see  it 
organized  to  that  end. 

In  looking  over  my  circular  annexed,  you  will  find  I  have  drawn  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  the  trade  between  the  States,  which  cannot  ap- 
pear in  the  tables  of  the  General  Government,  and  does  not  now  appear 
at  all.  You  have  earnestly  pressed  this  maUer,  over  and  over,  and  I 
notice  many  pages  in  your  reports  calculated  to  shed  light  upon  it.  We 
must  gel  the  home  trade.  How  important  is  it  to  know  the  relative  de- 
pendence of  State  upon  State  in  this  great  confederacy  !  Would  it  not 
correct  and  allay  those  jealousies  which  at  limes  so  unhappily  show 
themselves.  How  much  does  Louisiana  receive  from  Ohio,  from  Ken- 
tucky, from  Massachusetts,  &.C.  ?  How  much  does  she  annually  send  to 
those  States,  &.c.  ?     How  can  these  data  be  obtained  ? 

Another  important  subject  is  taxation.  Can  we  not  have  an  annual 
table,  showing  the  proportion  of  taxes  to  wealth  or  population  in  each 
of  the  States  ?  In  this  way,  belter  notions  can  be  formed  of  the  excel- 
lency of  their  political  inMiiutions,  &c. 

I  have  not  made  any  remarks  in  regard  to  the  commerce,  &c.,of  our 
great  emporium,  New  Orleans;  as,  without  doubt,  your  statistics  will 
be  full  from  other  sources.  The  present  summr^r  population  may  be 
estimated  at  120  0^^0 — winter  population,  160  000;  though  no  reliable 
census  has  been  laKcri  f'^^  many  years.f     The  city  still  grows  in  popula- 

*  The  reference  is  to  slaves. 

t  The  average  population  raay.be  safely  estimated  at  125,000,  or,  including  the 
population  of  La&yette,  Atgiers,  Ac,  doing  business  here,  140,000  permanent. 
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tion  and  trade, at  an  extraordinary  pace.  The  number  of  new  bni icings 
e?ery  year  is  immense;  rents  continually  rise.  The  city  of  Luluyt-tie, 
which  joins  us,  advances  in  the  same  progression.  SUoulil  a  So  >ihern 
overland  communication,  or  one  across  Tehuantepec,  be  had  v\  iin  the 
Pacific,  China,  &c.,  New  Orleans  must  become  the  greatest  commer- 
cial marc  upon  the  continent,  perhaps  in  the  world,  in  any  in^uince, 
she  will  press  hard  upon  New  York  within  a  generation  or  two.  With 
such  a  back  country,  and  such  proximity  to  Mexico,  the  West  Indies, 
California,  &c.,  what  may  not  be  anticipated  in  the  future?  The  past 
of  New  Orleans  appears  almost  a  dream ! 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow. 
Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


ART.  Vn.— GEORGIA  AND  HER  RESOURCES.* 

POPULATION;  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS;  PRODUCTIONS;  ENTERPRISE;  MIN- 
ERALS;  MANUFACTORIES;   MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  no  State  in  the  Union  possesses,  in 
so  great  a  degree,  the  elements  of  national  and  individual  wealth  as 
Georgia.  All  that  we  need,  is  legislation  looking  to  their  development 
and  the  enterprise  of  a  few  public-spirited  individuals  to  give  direc- 
tion to  our  energies.  Our  citizens  want  to  feel  secure  from  innova- 
tions in  our  institutions — ^they  want  no  legislation  which  is  designed 
as  experiments  to  catch  popular  favor.  Hence  relief  laws,  the  elec- 
tion of  judges  by  the  people,  and  all  that  class  of  demagogue-like 
measures,  are  only  clogs  which  fetter  public  enterprise  and  deter  the 
prudent,  thoughtful,  energetic  man  from  embarking  his  capital  and 
his  labor  in  pursuits  which  add  to  the  permanent  prosperity,  security 
and  advancement  of  our  State.  We  think  there  has  been  enough  of 
the  demagogue  in  Greorgia  already,  working  only  mischief  and  ruin ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  older 
heads  of  all  parties  will  unite  to  check  innovation,  and  give  security 
and  permanency  to  our  institutions  and  consequent  fame  and  wealth 
to  our  people. 

Georgia  has  always  been  a  mighty  workshop,  in  which  her  citi2en8 
have  been  operatives,  whose  labor  has  gone  to  build  up  and  add  to 
the  wealth  of  other  States.  We  have  always  needed  capital  to  sus- 
tain the  enterprise  and  to  furnish  the  exchanges  in  the  sale  of  our 
products.  Hence  other  States  have  furnished  us  the  money,  and  our 
people  have  sent  their  labor,  in  the  shape  of  money,  to  pay  to  stran- 
gers dividends  on  their  bank  stock  and  interest  on  their  advance- 
ments. This  has  been  so  much  yearly  taken  from  our  pockets,  we 
have  been  made  so  much  the  poorer,  and  strangers  have  been  made 
so  much  the  richer.  A  wise  economy,  therefore,  says  to  our  people, 
keep  these  dividends  and  interest  at  home  to  enrich  yourselves.  This 
can  be  done  by  increasing  our  banking  capital.     New  banks  should 


•  From  the  Milledgeyille  Recorder. 
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be  established,  and  located  at  such  points  as  their  capital  was  needed. 
Macon,  Columbus,  Atlanta  and  Griffin,  four  of  the  most  important  in- 
terior commercial  points  in  the  State,  have  not  a  dollar  of  banking 
capital  of  their  own.  All  the  interest  made  upon  advances  to  buy 
cotton  and  other  produce,  is  paid  to  banking  institutions  in  other 
cities  and  States,  instead  of  being  kept  where  it  legitimately  belongs, 
whtre  it  is  made,  and  where  it  should  stay,  to  help  build  up  its  own 
community.  The  next  Legislature  should  create  new  banks  at  each 
one  of  these  points,  as  well  as  increase  the  capital  of  those  of  the  city 
of  Savannah.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the  noble  and  patriotic  scheme 
of  developing  the  resources  of  the  State.  It  would  be  the  taking  care 
of  what  we  made — it  would  be  laboring  for  ourselves  and  not  for  stran- 
gers. Thus  far,  Georgia  has  been  only  a  great  plantation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Charleston  banks. 

The  completion  of  the  Georgia,  Central  and  Macon  railroads,  the 
partial  completion  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  road,  has  thus  far 
stimulated  toe  enterprise  of  our  State,  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  advocates  of  those  works.  The  completion  of  the 
State  road  to  Chattanooga,  the  construction  of  a  branch  to  Rome,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Coosa  river,  will  pour  the 
produce  of  Tennessee  and  north  Alabama  into  our  State.  The  con- 
struction of  the  South-western  railroad  will  give  us  the  control  of  the 
entire  products  of  our  own  State  in  that  direction,  that  of  western 
Florida  and  of  all  southern  Alabama.  The  construction  of  the  rail- 
road from  Columbus  eastward  will  give  us  the  control  of  middle  Ala- 
bama. Through  all  these  channels  an  immense  amount  of  commerce 
must  pour  itself  to  enrich  our  State.  Let  us  be  prepared  to  meet  it, 
and  let  not  a  want  of  means  within  our  own  State  drive  it  into  other 
markets  in  other  States.  Georgia  must  appropriate  her  own  improve- 
ments to  the  building  up  and  enriching  her  own  people.  These  are  some 
of  the  elements  which  must  stimulate  the  enterprise  of  our  people. 
But  we  have  within  ourselves  elements  of  wealth  far  greater  than  any 
derived  from  foreign  commerce. 

The  pine  lands  of  the  State,  including  onesixth  at  least  of  all  its 
territory,  is  now  unproductive.  That  opens  a  vast  field  for  enterprise. 
We  consume  annually  many  millions  of  pounds  of  wool,  in  coarse  sat- 
inets, linseys,  blankets,  flannels  and  baizes.  That  wool  may  all  be 
grown  profitably  there.  Vermont  finds  her  wool  a  source  of  immense 
profit.  Her  rigorous  climate  compels  her  to  feed  her  sheep  six  months 
in  the  year  ;  we  need  not  feed  them  two  months  in  the  year.  Why 
not,  then,  produce  all  the  wool  we  use  ?  and  why  not  establish  facto- 
ries in  the  pine  region,  driven  by  steam  power,  to  manufacture  all  the 
articles  we  need?  Again,  the  finest  beef  range  in  the  world  is  in  the 
pine  woods.  Hides,  tallow,  beef,  horns  and  bones,  are  items  of  great 
wealth  to  be  drawn  from  that  region.  And  no  small  item  of  com- 
merce must  be  the  production  of  turpentine  itself  There  is  no  busi- 
ness which  promises  such  a  return  for  the  capital  employed,  as  the 
raising  of  sheep  and  beef  cattle  and  the  making  of  turpentine.  Ener- 
gy  alone  is  wanting  to  develop  the  immense  resources  of  Georgia  in 
this  one  respect. 

We  coBsumQ  in  Georgia  annually  some  three  millions  of  dollars 
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worth  of  leather,  shoes,  saddles,  harness,  and  other  manufactures  of 
leather.  This  might  be  supplied  at  home.  In  the  middle  and  upper 
counties,  within  reach  of  the  bark,  tanneries  might  be  established  for 
the  tanning  of  all  the  hides  which'  are  grown  in  the  State ;  factories 
united  for  the  production  of  shoes,  harness,  and  the  like,  and  thus  this 
immense  sum  be  saved  at  home.  But  more — we  can  and  will  manu- 
facture for  other  States.  This  is  a  business  which  never  can  wear 
oat ;  for,  so  long  as  the  descendants  of  Adam  have  souls,  they  must 
have  soles  to  their  feet  A  mistaken  notion  has  prevailed,  that  our 
climate  is  not  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  leather.  The  truth  is, 
our  tanneries  have  been  hitherto  erected  by  men  of  limited  capital ; 
they  could  neither  afford  to  furnish  the  materials  in  proper  quantities, 
nor  could  they  afford  to  wait  sufficiently  long  for  the  tanning  of  the 
leather.     Hence  the  cry,  the  climate  don! t  suit. 

Georgia  is  the  greatest  cotton  growing  State  in  the  Union,  and  she 
is  destined  to  be  the  largest  cotton  manufacturing  State,  because  she 
can  manufacture  cheaper  and  as  well  as  any  other  State.  It  costs  at 
least  twenty-per  cent,  upon  the  price  of  the  raw  material  to  transport 
it  from  MaCon,  Ga  ,  to  Lowell,  Mass.  This  is  no  small  advantage  to 
start  with.  Then,  a  given  number  of  spindles  can  be  put  in  operation 
kere^  with  all  necessary  appendages,  for  much  less  cost  than  a  like 
number  can  be  put  in  operation  in  any  of  the  northern  States,  because 
of  the  difference  in  the  value  of  land,  water  power  and  buildings. 
They  can  be  kept  in  operation  for  much  less,  because  of  the  difference 
in  the  price  of  labor,  provision,  clothing  and  fuel.  This  must  neces- 
sarily give  us  the  advantage  in  the  markets  of  the  whole  world  ;  and 
this  advantage  will  soon  cause  factories  to  spring  up  in  almost  every 
county — not  to  supply  alone  the  local  demand,  but  that  of  foreign 
markets.  It  will  not  be  long — so  soon  as  we  acquire  a  little  more 
skill — before  we  shall  see  Georgia  sheetings,  shirtings,  calicoes  and 
muslins,  as  common  in  northern,  western  and  foreign  markets,  as  we 
now  find  those  of  Lowell.  Georgia  in  a  few  years  will  be  a  large  ex- 
porter of  all  cotton  fabrics.  At  corresponding  prices,  the  Georgia 
factories  must  pay  a  profit  largely  increased  over  those  of  any  of  the 
northern  States.  , 

Georgia  has  minerals  of  vast  amount  and  value  ;  and  her  Legisla- 
ture should  appoint  a  geologist  to  explore  and  develop  them.  Our 
mountains  are  filled  with  inexhaustible  beds  of  the  very  best  iron  ore, 
sufficient  to  supply  ourselves  and  a  large  portion  of  our  Union.  In 
the  May  number  of  the  "  Merchants'  Magazine  "  there  is  an  article  on 
the  subject  of  Manufacture  of  iron  in  Georgia,  by  the  geologist  of  the 
State  of  New  York ;  and,  after  speaking  of  its  inexhaustible  supply, 
says :  "  The  iron  is  of  superior  quality,  resembling  that  made  of  the 
best  hematiles  in  other  localities.  It  is  suitable  both  for  foundery  and 
forge  purposes,  inclining  particularly  to  the  best  No.  1  iron.  From 
the  abundance  both  of  ore  and  charcoal,  cheapness  of  living  and  labor, 
and  great  profits  in  this  region  on  stone  goods,  the  expenses  of  manu- 
facture are  extremely  low,  while  the  prices  of  iron,  both  that  made  into 
castings  for  the  supply  of  the  country  around  and  of  the  bar,  are  what 
would  be  considered,  at  northern  works,  remarkably  high."  This  is 
sufficient  inducement  to  capitalists  to  embark  in  this  most  lucrative 
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business.  Lime,  coal  and  marble,  all  abound  throughout  our  mountain 
regions,  and  would  prove  sources  of  great  wealth  when  developed,  as 
they  must  be  in  a  few  years. 

In  agricultural  products  no  State  can  boast  a  greater  variety  or 
value.  With  the  long  staple  cotton  on  the  coast,  and  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  her  whole  territory  adapted  to  the  successful  growing  of  the 
short  staples — with  her  whole  limits  suited  to  the  production  of  corn, 
and  much  more  than  half  to  the  successful  growing  of  wheat,  rye  and 
barley — with  a  considerable  part  adapted  to  the  production  of  sugar — 
and  her  mountains  to  the  raising  without  limit  the  finest  of  winter 
apples  and  pears — Georgia  has  within  herself  a  diversity  of  soil  and 
climate  which  will  amply  repay  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it  for  the 
production  of  every  staple  best  suited  to  it.  If  the  enterprise  of  our 
people  is  but  properly  directed,  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  before  Geor- 
gia brands  of  flour  will  command  the  highest  price  in  other  States, 
while  her  superior  fruits  will  rank  without  a  superior  in  the  markets 
even  of  England.  Nor  will  the  products  of  the  dairy,  in  our  moun- 
tain regions,  prove  a  source  of  less  profits  to  our  dairy  men,  than  an 
equal  capital  invested  in  any  other  pursuit. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  resources  of  Georgia,  which 
need  development,  and  which  must  amply  repay  the  enterprise  of 
those  who  engage  in  their  development. 

The  railroad  improvements  of  Georgia  are  obliged  to  give  her  the 
position  of  the  Keystone  State  of  the  South  :  and  their  effect  must  be 
to  open  up  new  enterprises  never  before  thought  of  The  man  who  is 
insensible  to  the  future  greatness  of  our  State  must  indeed  be  stulti- 
fied ;  and  he  whose  sagacity  will  enable  him  to  appropriate  future 
developments  to  his  own  profit  will  be  singularly  blest ! 

Casting  the  eye  over  the  direction  of  our  railroads,  the  city  of  Macon 
strikes  it  as  the  great  central  depot  of  the  State.  Situated  just  at  the 
point  where  the  oak  and  pine  lands  divide,  within  immediate  reach 
of  the  facilities  which  each  afford  for  manufacturing  purposes,  her  citi- 
zens and  those  of  the  adjacent  country,  must  be  singularly  unfortunate 
if  she  does  not  in  a  few  years  become  the  center  of  a  great  manufac- 
turing population,  producing  woolen  and  cotton  fabrics,  leather  and  all 
its  manufactures,  with  extensive  flouring  mills  to  manufacture  the 
wheat  of  a  fertile  region  of  country. 

We  repeat:  the  improvements  of  Georgia  must  create  new  and 
greater  facilities  to  labor  of  every  sort,  that  must  diversify  and  increase 
the  amount  of  labor — it  becomes  more  profitable  and  consequently 
more  in  demand.  The  effect  at  once  is  the  improved  state  of  our  agri- 
culture. This  ties  our  people  to  the  soil,  and  instead  of  a  roving  pop- 
ulation, we  have  one  fixed  and  prosperous.  Each  branch  of  industry 
improves  the  other,  and  we  advance  step  by  step,  unconscious  of  the 
approach,  to  wealth  and  fame  and  power. 

Georgia  has  the  resources — she  may  develop  them  slowly,  but  yet 
they  will  surely  be  developed.  All  that  our  people  need,  is  to  be  told 
what  they  can  do,  and  how  it  should  be  done ;  and  as  knowledge  pours 
in  upon  them,  so  will  their  energies  be  stimulated  and  aroused. 

Georgia  need  take  but  a  lesson  from  the  conduct  of  her  sister,  South 
Carolina,  which,  in  the  midst  of  her  political  vagaries,  she  has  steadily 
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pursued — and  that  has  been  to  build  up  herself^  and  by  her  enterprise 
and  capital  to  make  her  sisters  contribute  their  share  in  the  work. 

The  idea  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  visionary,  but  we  hesitate 
not  to  declare  a  sentiment,  long  since  entertained,  that  the  child  is 
now  bom  who  will  see  the  commerce  of  all  India  and  China  reach  the 
Atlantic  through  the  improvements  of  Georgia ! 

Steam  power  will  carry  the  products  of  these  countries  some  three 
hundred  miles  up  the  Sacramento  river ;  from  thence  to  head  of  navi- 
gation on  the  Mississippi  by  railroad ;  then  by  steamboats  to  Chatta- 
nooga, and  from  thence  to  Savannah  by  railroad.  If  there  is  one  spark 
of  State  pride  in  the  Georgia  Legisluture,  the  whole  benefits  of  this 
immense  trade^the  advantages  resulting  from  our  State  works — will 
be  made  to  account  to  our  interests,  and  not  to  those  of  other  States. 
The  only  link  of  communication  now  wanting  to  connect  Savannah 
with  China,  is  the  railroad  between  the  Sacramento  and  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  Federal  Government  will  construct  that  link  in  the  next 
ten  year8»  Look  at  the  immense  region  of  fertile  country  which  will 
become  tributary  to  Georgia  so  soon  as  our  own  road  is  completed  to 
Chattanooga,  and  the  South-western  road  finished  t  West  Florida, 
Alabama,  southern  and  northern  Mississippi,  upper  Louisiana,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky  in  part,  Arkansas,  northern  Texas,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minesota  and  western  Virginia.  Why  then  should  Georgia  raise 
cotton  and  hides,  to  be  sent  North  to  be  woven  and  factured  and  re- 
turned through  her  borders  to  be  supplied  out  West?  Why  should 
she  not  manu&cture  them  herself^  and  make  the  profits  of  this  trans- 
portation and  re* transportation? 

But  still  more:  open  the  transportation  to  the  Pacific,  and  who  is 
there  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  see  the  inducements  to  our  people  to 
grow  and  manufacture  these  articles  for  further  consumption  ? 

In  despite  of  every  obstacle,  man's  interests  will  prompt  him  to 
seek  an  investment  the  most  profitable;  and  the  position  of  Georgia, 
her  location  on  the  coast,  and  her  facilities  for  reaching  the  West,  will 
make  her  the  great  manufacturing  emporium  of  the  South.  And  she 
will  see  her  benefit  in  so  doing.  Every  branch  of  trade  will  receive  a 
new  impulse.  The  canvas  of  all  Europe  will  gladden  our  own  port 
'  Let  us  be  prepared  to  reap  the  benefits  which  this  mighty  change  in 
our  condition  will  bestow. 

MINERAL  SPRINGS  OF  GEORGIA. 

[We  extnct  the  foIIow!nj|  from  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  showing  the  min- 
cral  characteristics  of  the  State. — Ed.] 

1.  One  of  the  oldest  mineral  springs  of  Georgia,  is  the  Madiinn,  situated  in 
the  county  of  the  same  name,  being  twenty-four  miles  from  Athens,  the  seat  of 
the  University  of  Georgia.  The  water  of  this  spring  is  chalybeate,  its  tempera- 
ture is  sixty-two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  its  supply  good ;  the  climate  is 
delightful,  the  accommodations  are  excellent  and  the  place  accessible  by  rail- 
road as  far  as  Athens. 

2.  Near  Gainesville,  in  Hall  Co.,  30  miles  from  the  Madison  springs,  is  a  sulphur 
spring,  but  of  limited  supply — still  nearer  the  town  is  a  splendid  limntone  spring. 

3.  The  Indian  springs  (tuiphur)  are  in  Middle  Georgia,  not  far  from  Macon. 
The  supply  of  the  water  is  here  sufficient  for  drinking,  but  not  for  bathing  pur- 
poses. The  accommodations  are  very  good.  The  place  can  be  reached  within  a 
few  miles  by  railroad.    This  has  long  been  one  of  tne  most  fashionable  resorts  of 
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4.  At  the  Stone  mountain,  in  DeEalb  Co.,  directly  on  the  Geoiffia  raihroad,  is 
a  chalybeate  spring,  as  yet  however  attracting  little  notice ;  "which  indeed  may 
be  said  of  several  other  ferruginous  springs  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

5.  The  Merriwether  springs  {tkirmal)  are  near  the  Pine  mountain,  in  a 
county  bearing  the  same  name,  and  are,  we  believe,  the  only  natural  warm  wa- 
ters in  Georgia ;  the  temperature  is  about  ninety  degrees.  The  accommodations 
for  bathing  are  good.  There  are  several  otner  springs  along  this  range  oft 
mountains,  such  as  the  Thunder  springs  in  Upson  Co.  (so  called  from  the  co- 
pious discharge  of  carbonic  acid  gas),  chalybeate,  tufphur,  ^e. 

In  north-western  Georgia,  known  as  the  Cherokee  country,  a  section  whose 
geological  structure  is  exceedingly  interesting,  exist  the  greatest  mineral  pro- 
ductions of  the  State.  Here  are  the  coal  mines,  lime  kUns,  marble  quarries, 
iron,  sulphur  ore,  Ac.,  &c. 

6.  The  Powder  springs,  so  named  from  their  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  are 
in  Cobb  Co.,  not  far  from  Marietta,  through  which  passes  the  State  railroad. 
They  have  yet  attracted  little  notice. 

7.  Rowland  springs  are  in  Cass  Co.,  six  miles  from  the  railroad,  and  were  the 
most  popular  resort  the  past  summer.  They  are  near  the  iron  ore  most  exten- 
sively worked  in  the  State.  The  water  is  ehalybeate,  and  the  accommodations 
equal  to  those  of  the  Madison  and  Indian,  their  rivals. 

B.  The  Cohutta  springs  are  in  Murray  Co.,  high  up  in  the  mountainib  near  the 
Tennessee  line.  Tnese  waters  are  strongly  chalybeate,  are  very  cold,  very  abun- 
dant, and  are  situated  in  a  most  deligntful  climate.  It  is  a  place  formerly 
frequented  by  the  Indians  in  the  summer.  The  contemplated  Hiwasse,  or  east 
Tennessee  and  Georgia  railroad,  will  pass  near  the  Cohutta  springs,  which,  with 
good  accommodations  and  the  natural  advantages  of  the  location,  cannot  fail  to 
make  them  a  pleasant  retreat. 

9.  Murry's  springs  are  within  a  few  miles  of  the  State  railroad,  twelve  miles 
from  Dalton,  and  are,  like  the  Cohutta,  in  the  mountains.  They  are  very  numer- 
ous ;  break  out  in  the  bottom  of  a  small  stream,  and  contain  litne,  sulphur, 
and  iron.  The  temperature  of  these  waters  in  the  middle  of  the  day  (clear)  was 
sixty-two  degrees. 

10.  The  Gordons'  sprinfl;s  are  also  near  the  Tunnel  and  Dalton.  Professor 
Means  says  of  these,  "  I  have  examined  a  good  many  of  the  mineral  spring  of 
Georgia,  and  tested  their  waters,  but  have  not  seen  any  that  I  think  furnishes 
as  good  a  variety  of  medicinal  properties,  within  the  same  geographical  limits. 
Several  fine,  cola  chalybeate  springs,  of  different  degrees  of  strength,  together 
with  one  or  two  saline  springs,  largely  impregnated  with  magnesia,  comoined 
with  sulphuric  and  carbonic  acids  (soda  and  lime  being  also  included),  are  found 
within  tne  space  of  forty  yards  ;  while,  at  the  distance  of  a  half  mile,  a  pleas- 
ant cold  spring,  charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  breaks  out  within  thirty 
feet  of  another  very  cold  and  large  ferruginous  spring." 

We  have  thus  ac  dulous,  chalybeate^  sulphurous  and  saline  waters,  at  this  one 
location.  They  are  at  the  foot  of  Taylor's  ridge  of  mountain.  All  these  wa- 
ters are  yery  abundant ;  their  temperature  fifty-nine  degrees.  The  accommoda- 
tions are  rapidly  improving  ;  and,  under  proper  arrangement,  this  watering  place 
is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  fashionable  in  the  South. 

11.  The  last  waters  we  notice  are  those  on  Lookout  mountain,  where,  at  a 
glance,  six  States  of  the  Union  may  be  seen.  This  is  the  line  of  Georgia  and 
Tennessee,  with  Alabama  hard  by — here  is  the  terminus  of  one  State  railroad 
and  the  commencement  of  the  other — here  is  the  Tennessee  river  navigable  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  here  was  Ross's  landing,  now  known  as  the  location  of 
the  flourishing  town  called  Chattanooga. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  friend,  Dr.  Frazier,  of  the  town  just  mentioned,  for 
the  following  information  respecting  this  interesting  section  of  our  country  : 

*'  The  mountain  ranges  nearly  North  and  South.  It  commences  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Tennessee  river,  about  three  or  four  miles  from  the  State  line  ; 
rises  abruptly  from  the  bank  of  the  river  in  the  distance  of  a  mile  to  Uie  height 
of  two  thousand  feet,  its  greatest  altitude,  runs  through  the  north-west  corner 
of  Georgia  and  into  Alabama,  where  it  breaks  off  into  irregular  spurs  and  ridges. 
The  unbroken  and  highest  parts  is  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  and  is  some 
forty  or  fifty  miles  long.  The  northern  point  is  the  highest  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  is  narrowed  on  the  top  to  a  few  hundred  yards,  which  is  nearly  level 
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and  quite  productiye.  There  are  seyeral  fanns  now  opening  about  this  plain. 
On  this  part  of  the  mountain  are  the  springs,  from  which  the  waters  were  taken 
that  you  have  analyzed.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  the  rocks  are  entirely  mountain 
Band-stone.  The  spring;  No.  3  is  in  Qeorgia,  and  breaks  out  within  about  one 
hundred  feet  of  the  highest  point ;  it  is  a  bold  and  constant  stream.  No.  2  is 
in  Tennessee,  just  on  this  side  of  the  line  ;  is  also  a  good  stream.  Temperature 
fifty-eight  degrees.  No.  1  (the  pure  water),  is  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  runs 
out  of  a  perpendicular  bluff  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  feet 
high ;  its  temperature  is  fifty-six  degrees.  »  »  *  ♦  There  is 
perhaps  not  to  be  found  in  the  world  a  more  romantic  spot  than  the  point  of 
Lookout  mountain.  You  can  stand  upon  this  broad  flat  rock,  two  thousand  feet 
aboTe  the  surrounding  country,  and  survey  at  a  glance,  six  States  of  the  Union — 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ueorgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee. 
You  look  down  upon  mountains  and  hills,  green  forests  and  cultivated  fields, 
flourishing  villages  and  towns.  The  Tennessee  river  is  seen  too  in  all  its  beau- 
ty and  grandeur,  for  miles  and  miles  in  the  dim  distance.  You  see  it  as  it  roUa 
just  below  you  ;  then  as  it  dashes  onward  to  the  North  making  almost  a  com- 
plete circuit  to  enter  the  clifiis  in  the  Cumberland  mountain,  c^led  the  Suck.'' 

The  Doctor  also  states,  in  this  letter,  the  fact,  that,  from  a  register  kept  in  1842 
or '43  it  was  ascertained  that  the  difference  in  the  miean  temperature  between 
the  valley  of  the  river  and  the  summit  of  the  mountains  was  six  and  a  half  de- 
grees lower  on  Lookout  than  in  Chattanooga.  The  waters  sent  us  were  sulphur' 
ous  and  chalybeate,  the  strongest  we  have  ever  tested. 

The  common  temperature  of  the  water  (pump  and  spring)  in  and  about  Au- 

fusta  is  sixty  five  degrees.  At  the  U.  S.  Arsenal,  on  our  Sandhills,  two  hun- 
red  or  more  feet  above  us,  is  a  well  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  deep^its  water 
is  sixty -six  degrees.  There  are  two  pumps  in  Augusta  of  sixty*three  degrees — 
and  a  spring  lately  opened  in  one  of  our  factories  is  even  a  fraction  below  this ; 
the  water  is  pure  mountain — probably  derived  from  the  canal.  The  tempera- 
ture of  our  up-country  water  is  sixty -two  degrees,  while  in  the  mountains  it  is 
as  low  as  fift^ -eight  cfegrees.  The  common  temperature  of  the  Saratoga  miner- 
al waters  is  tiftv  degrees,  one  of  the  springs  is  as  low  as  forty -eight  degrees. 

We  commend  our  various  mineral  springs  to  the  notice  of  our  profession  ;  it 
may  be,  like  our  indigenous  botany,  they  are  undeservedly  too  much  neglected, 
only  visited  as  fashionable  resorts,  and  not  for  medicinal  purposes.  An  accu- 
rate analysis  of  them,  or  well  observed  cases  treated  at  their  sources,  would  no 
doubt  enhance  very  greatly  their  value.  We  cannot  close,  however,  without 
directing  the  attention  of  the  proprietors  of  these  various  med  cinai  waters,  as 
we  conceive  them  to  be,  to  the  importance  of  connecting  extensive  batkntg  estab- 
lishments with  them.  At  Saratoga  nearly  every  spring  has  its  bath-house.  If 
good  internally,  these  waters  must  prove  so  when  externally  applied. 


ART.  Vm.— THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

REVIEW  or  ELLWOOD  FISHER'S  PAMPHLET;  PROGRESSIVE  MOVEBltENTS  AT  XHS 
SOUTH;  SOUTHERN  AND  NORTHERN  STATES  COMPARED;  HOPES  OP  THE  SOUTH; 
RIGHTS  AND  REMEDIES  UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION,  kC. 

Messrs.  Editors — From  the  era  of  the  formation  of  our  Union 
until  now,  the  question  of  slavery  has  been  a  constant  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  the  two  great  natural  divisions  of  our  country,  the  North 
and  the  South ;  or,  to  adopt  a  more  modern  name,  the  Free  and  the 
Slave  States.  This  controversy,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  effects  of 
time,  and  becoming  less  and  less  violent,  has  increased  in  importance 
and  virulence,  till  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  under  its  blighting  influence, 
thia  glorious  Republic,  this  colossal  mooumcnt  of  the  wisdom  and  pa- 
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triotism  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolatioii,  will  crumble  into  dast,  and  the 
United  States  become  "  what  Athens  is."  It  may  be  that  my  excessive 
admiration  for  our  noble  institutions  makes  me  over-fearful — like  the 
Queen  of  Carthage,  ^^  omnia  iuta  timens;"  but,  living  as  I  do  in  the 
heart  of  the  South,  I  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  murmurs  that  I  hear 
around  me.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  danger ;  and,  though  my 
arm  be  but  a  feeble  one,  I  would  stretch  it  forth  to  avert  it. 

A  residence  of  two  years  in  the  State  of  Alabama  has  enabled  me  to 
judge  somewhat  correctly  of  the  South,  and  her  peculiar  ^institutions." 
During  that  time  I  have  been  equally  in  the  palace  of  the  slaveholder 
and  the  cabin  of  the  slave ;  I  have  examined  slavery  in  all  its  phases  ; 
and  discarding,  but  with  difficulty,  the  prejudices  and  opinions  formed 
by  early  habits  and  early  associations  (for  until  that  time  my  life  had 
been  spent  in  one  of  the  free  States),  1  have  found  that  slavery  is  not 
such  an  evil  as  it  has  been  represented ;  that  the  sufferings  of  the  slave 
are  nothing  in  comparison  to  what  I  have  often  witnessed  in  the  cities 
and  poor-houses  of  the  North.  It  has  appeared  to  me  therefore  a  duty, 
which  I  owe  both  to  my  friends  at  the  North  and  the  people  of  the 
South,  to  state  candidly  and  frankly  the  results  of  my  observation, 
leaving  them  to  judge  of  their  correctness ;  and  I  hope  the  rectitude  of 
my  intentions  will  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  my  temerity. 

The  traveler  through  the  States  of  the  North  gazes  with  wonder  and 
admiration  upon  the  triumphs  of  human  science  and  skill  as  there  ex- 
hibited. He  sees  their  harbors  filled  with  vessls  from  every  nation, 
loaded  with  the  products  of  every  clime.  He  sees  their  canals  and 
their  railroads  penetrating  every  valley  and  winding  at  the  foot  of  ev- 
ery hill.  Their  rivers  either  bear  navies  on  their  bosoms  or  propel  the 
machinery  of  a  thousand  manufactories.  And,  where  water-power  fails, 
the  enterprising  Yankee  has  called  to  his  aid  the  potent  energies  of 
steam,  and  made  the  loom  to  weave  and  the  shuttle  to  fly  even  on  the 
dry  and  arid  plain,  or  the  barren  and  dreary  rock.  All  is  life,  activ* 
ity,  and  bustle,  and  his  wonder  is  increased  a  hundred  fold  when  in- 
focmed  that  this  is  the  work  of  only  a  half  century. 

But  when  he  turns  his  face  southward,  and  breathes  the  milder  air 
of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  a  far  different  prospect  meets  his  eyes.  There 
are  few  large  cities  and  towns ;  the  locomotive  and  canal  boat  are  not 
so  often  seen  making  their  way  among  the  hills ;  the  sounds  of  the  steam 
engine  and  the  manufactory  but  rarely  falls  upon  his  ears.  The  hus- 
bandman alone  crosses  his  path.  Nothing  but  fields  of  cotton,  of  to- 
bacco or  corn,  meet  his  eye,  and  he  involuntarily  exclaims  that  this 
country  is  far  behind  the  age ;  he  cries  out  against  the  lack  of  energy 
and  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  and  wonders  that  they  do  not  imitate 
their  more  fortunate  northern  neighbors,  that,  like  them,  they  may  be 
crowned  with  plenty,  and  the  wealth  of  nations  flow  into  their  laps. 
He  finds  that,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  this  Union,  and  for  the 
succeding  twenty  years,  the  South  was  even  superior  to  the  North  in 
commerce,  manufactures, and  wealth.  He  wonders  what  can  have  been 
the  cause  of  this  decline  in  prosperity;  immediately  concludes  that  negro 
slavery  has  occasioned  so  much  evil,  and  calls  upon  the  South,  with  af- 
fectionate earnestness,  to  liberate  her  slaves  and  follow  in  the  wake  of 
her  northern  competitor.     This  conclusion  has  been  received  by  the 
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great  mass  of  the  people  of  both  sections  of  our  country,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  that  the  South  has  not 
degenerated  so  much  as  has  been  almost  universally  supposed,  until 
Mr.  EUwood  Fisher,  of  Cincinnati,  gtfllantly  threw  down  the  gauntlet, 
and,  in  a  masterly  address,  delivered  before  the  "  Young  Men's  Mer- 
cantile Library  Association,''  of  that  city,  triumphantly  vindicated  the 
honor  of  the  South  against  all  the  aspersions  that  have  been  heaped 
upon  her^  To  this  address  I  am  indebted  for  many  important  facts^ 
of  which  1  intend  to  make  use  in  the  course  of  this  discussion. 

Is  the  generally  received  opinion  of  the  premature  decay  of  the 
South  correct?  The  object  of  the  present  communication  is  to  show 
that  it  is  not. 

The  traveler  of  whom  I  before  made  use,  was  led  to  form  his  opin- 
ion of  the  lack  of  all  the  elements  of  prosperity  in  the  South,  from  the 
limited  extent  of  her  manufactures,  and  the  small  amount  of  commerce 
she  carried  on.  The  snowy  cotton  fields,  the  extensive  rice  plantations, 
her  majestic  pine  forests,  and  the  thousand  other  sources  of  wealth  she 
possessed,  were  all  overlooked ;  for  he  did  not  suppose  it  possible  for  a 
State  to  arrive  at  greatness  by  any  other  means  than  commerce,  manu- 
factures, or  conquest.  History  has  given  us  no  instance  of  a  country 
that  has  attained  great  wealth  by  agriculture  alone.  This  phenomenon 
was  reserved  for  the  southern  States  of  this  Union  to  exhibit  to  the 
world.  It  was  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Roman  soldier  that  extended 
the  sway  of  her  eagle  over  nearly  all  the  known  world.  It  was  the 
blind  confidence  of  the  Moslem  that  carried  the  crescent  into  the  proud 
city  of  Constantino,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
The  commerce  of  Carthage,  and  the  industry  and  enterprse  of  her  peo- 
ple, raised  up  on  the  shores  of  Africa  a  rival  to  Rome  that  only  her  in- 
vincible legions,  led  by  a  Scipio,  could  subdue.  The  lucrative  trade  of 
the  Mediterranean  made  Venice  and  Genoa  splendid  cities,  filled  with 
elegant  palaces,  and  crowded  with  merchants  and  strangers,  while  Lon- 
don and  Paris  were  mere  collections  of  ^^  wretched  cottages,  without  so 
much  as  a  chimney  to  carry  up  the  smoke,"  in  which  ^'  the  fire  was  made 
on  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  and  all  the  family  sat 
round  it  like  Laplanders  in  their  huts.'*  Commerce,  ai^ed  by  manu- 
factures and  conquest,  has  made  the  latter  cities  what  they  now  are,  and 
the  same  powerful  agents  have  built  up  a  new  empire  on  the  shores  of 
a  new  world. 

/In  the  southern  part  of  this  mighty  empire  has  agriculture  alone  ex- 
tended her  sway,  and,  by  simplv  cultivating  the  soil,  so  far  from  declin- 
ing, she  has  actually  advanced  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  till  she  has 
far  ouistripped  the  Norlh^  and  is  at  this  time  very  much  her  superiory 

Nor  do  I  make  this  assertion  unadvisedly.  I  have  before  me.  col- 
lected mostly  from  official  documents,  the  evidence  to  substantiate  the 
troth  of  my  proposition.  Let  me,  however,  before  entering  upon  the  argu- 
ment, once  more  renew  my  expression  of  obligations  to  Mr.  Fisher.  He 
has  hewn  out  the  way  through  what  was  hitherto  deemed  an  impenetra- 
ble forest.  I  am  content  to  follow  him  as  an  humble  satellite,  and,  if 
perchance  he  may  have  left  here  and  there  a  handful  of  grain,  I  will 
stop  and  gather  it  up. 

That  the  North  has  increased  fiister  than  the  South  in  population, 
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and  of  course  in  wealth*  to  a  corresponding  degree,  no  one  will  attempt 
to  deny:  not  that  there  is  anything  more  favorable  to  procreation  than 
at  the  South  ;t  but  the  hordes  of  immigrants  that  are  continually 
thrown  upon  our  shores,  turn  not  th^ir  faces  hitherward,  but  seek  the 
fertile  fields  of  the  north-west,  either  because  of  their  objections  to 
the  institutions  of  the  South,  or  from  pecuniary  considerations,  or  some 
other  similar  reason.  That  portion  of  immigrants  that  does  come  to 
the  South  is  much  superior,  generally  speaking,  to  those  who  seek  the 
West,  as  the  observation  and  experience  of  every  one  who  is  at  all  fa- 
miliar with  this  class  of  our  citizens  can  abundantly  testify.  But  the 
staple  production  of  the  South  requires  a  sparse  population  ;  for  if  it  be 
too  dense,  the  planter  will  turn  his  attention  to  the  raising  of  bread- 
stuffs  to  the  neglect  of  cotton,  and,  besides,  if  his  farm  be  confined 
within  too  narrow  a  compass,  he  will  be  prohibited  from  that  rotation  in 
crops  so  necessary  in  cultivating  a  plant  so  exhausting  to  the  soil  as 
cotton.  Because,  therefore,  the  population  of  the  South  has  not  in- 
creased in  the'  same  ratio  as  that  of  the  North,  we  must  not  infer  that 
it  has  degenerated. 

Let  us  now  briefly  examine  the  amount  of  property  held  by  the  cit- 
izens of  the  different  States. 

The  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Maryland  have  nearly  the  some  su- 
perficial extent.  Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
with  a  gigantic  system  of  internal  improvements,  extensive  manufacto- 
ries, a  commerce  extending  to  every  sea,  and  embracing  the  productions 
of  every  clime,  her  whale  and  her  codfisheries,  and  a  people  in  industry 
and  enterprise  surpassed  by  no  nation  under  the  sun  ;  while  Maryland 
has  made  no  noise,  no  stir  in  the  world,  but  has  gone  on  the  even  tenor 
of  her  way,  finding  her  chief  delight  in  adorning  her  metropolis  with 
monuments  attesting  at  once  the  pride  and  liberality  of  her  citizens.  - 

The  property  of  Massachusetts  was  in  1847,  according  to  Mr.  Fisher, 
about  8300,000,000,  and  her  population  the  same  year  was  estimated  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  at  850,000,  which  would  make  the  average 
wealth  of  each  citizen  of  Massachusetts  $352.  The  property  of  Mary- 
land was  assessed  in  1847  at  202,272,6504  and  her  white  population 
was  400,000^  making  the  average  wealth  of  each  free  man  of  Maryland 
8505.  So  that  the  citizens  of  Maryland  are  more  than  forty  per  cent 
richer  than  those  of  Massachusetts,  much  as  she  boasts  (and  with  good 
reason)  of  her  wealth. 

*  An  Address  delivered  by  Hon.  James  T.  Mobehead,  before  the  Colonization 
Society  of  Kentucky,  in  1834,  contains  an  attempt  to  prove  the  evil  eflfects  of 
slavery,  by  showing  the  greater  increase  of  population  in  the  North,  and  that  the 
same  extent  of  country  in  the  North  contains  more  wealth  than  in  the  South. 
For  instance,  he  says  tnat,  according  to  an  assessment  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  1815,  the  taxable  property  in  Connecticut  was  valued  at  $88,000,000, 
and  in  South  Carolina,  with  a  much  larger  area  of  territory,  only  $74,000,000.  But, 
surely  it  is  much  more  equitable  to  make  the  respective  population  of  the  two 
States  the  basis  of  comparison.  If  we  do  this,  we  find  that  tne  average  wealth  of 
each  person  in  Connecticut  was,  in  1815,  $327,  the  population  being  268,595,  and 
that  of  each  citixen  of  South  Carolina  $370,  the  white  population  being  about 
200,000. 

fit  is  proved  in  a  verv  ingenious  and  satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  Fxsheb,  that 
the  native  population  of  the  whole  North  increased  in  the  twenty  years  from  1820 
to  1840,  sixty  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  South  during  the  same  period  sixty -eiffht 
per  cent.  X  American  Almanac.  §  Patent  Office  JReport  for  1847T 
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Yirginia  has  become  a  bj-word  among  the  nations.  The  old  sigh  to 
think  that  her  glories  have  departed,  and  that  she  is  no  longer  the 
"  Old  Dominion"  of  their  young  days.  The  young  imagine  that  it  is 
but  a  worthless  and  wasted  legacy  that  they  have  received  from  their 
fathers.  Northern  men  love  to  contrast  her  apparent  decay  with  the 
flourishing  condition  of  her  neighbors  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  point  to  her  as  a  living  testimony  to  the  blighting  effects  of  slavery. 
Let  us  see  with  what  reason. 

The  free  population  of  Virginia  in  1847  was  estimated  at  809,789,* 
and  her  taxablejproperty  at  86,000,0001  The  population  of  N«w  York 
was,  in  the  same  year  2,780,000*^  and  her  property  was  8634,977,913.* 
The  population  of  Pennsylvania  was  2,125,000  and  her  property  8465,- 
789,95 1  .*  Thus  we  have  the  average  wealth  of  each  inhabitant  of  New 
York  8228,  of  Pennsylvania  8219,  and  of  Virginia  seven  hundred  and 
forty-nine  dollars,  making  each  citizen  of  Virginia  three  times  as  rich 
as  each  citizen  of  New  York.  These  results  are  astonishing,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  many  will  shake  their  heads  in  doubt,  but  I  refer  to  my 
authorities.     Let  each  one  judge  for  himself. 

If  it  be  contended  that  the  negroes  should  be  included  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Southern  States,  I  will  do  so,  and  we  will  have  the  popu- 
lation of  Virginia,  bond  and  free,  white  and  black,  1,270,000,*  and  the 
average  wealth  of  each  847 1,  more  than  double  that  of  New  York.  And 
I  will  even  deduct  the  value  of  the  slaves  from  the  estimate  of  property, 
and  we  will  then  haye  the  whole  property  of  Virginia,  exclusive  of 
slaves,  8438,926,150,  or  8345  to  each  person  of  whatever  color,  being 
fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  average  wealth  of  each  individual  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania. 

"Virginia,  instead  of  being  poor  and  in  need  of  the  pity  of  the  much  poorer 
population  of  the  North,  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  community  in  the  world.  The 
average  wealth  of  Great  Britain  may  be  about  the  same,  but  it  is  not  near  so  pro- 
ductivej;  and  I  think  it  demonstrable,  that  no  people  on  earth  live  in  a  condition 
of  greater  comfort  and  enjoyment  than  those  of  Virginia ;  nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  fear  a  decline  in  her  wealth.  According  to  the  census  returns  of  1840,  V  irgiuia, 
with  a  free  population  le»s  than  one-third  of  that  of  New  York,  and  a  capital 
something  less,  produced  from  the  various  branches  of  her  industry  more  than 
half  the  product  of  New  York  ;  and  as  the  total  j^opulation  of  Virginia,  slave  and 
free,  is  only  about  half  of  that  of  New  York,  it  is  clear  that,  after  deducting  the 
annual  consumption  of  both,  Virginia  will  have  a  larger  proportional  surplus  re- 
maining to  augment  the  stock  of  her  permanent  capital."  f 

A  comparison  between  the  two  States  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  will 
produce  corresponding  results,  although  Ohio  is  re<.'arded  as  the  most 
prosperous  of  the  western  States,  aud  Kentucky  is  considered  as  ret- 
rograding instead  of  advancing.  The  whole  population  of  Kentucky 
is  855,000,*  and  her  property  was  assessed  last  year  at  8272,847,696  J 
The  population  of  Ohio  is  1,850,000,*  and  her  property  was  according 
to  the  assessment  in  1848.  84 2 1,067,99 1. &  So  that  the  average  wealth 
of  each  person,  slave  and  free,  in  Kentucky,  is  8319,  and  in  Ohio  it  is 
8227.  Counting  only  the  free  inhabitants  of  Kentucky,  we  will  have 
the  average  wealth  of  each  freeman  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio  river 
double  that  of  one  on  the  northern  side. 

•  Post  OflSce  Report  for  1847.  +  Fisher's  Address. 

t  Kentucky  Auditor's  Report.  §Ohio  Auditor's  Report 
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Nor  will  this  superiority  of  the  South  over  the  North  in  wealth  be 
less  manifest  in  the  more  Southern  States.  According  to  a  writer  in 
the  July  number  of  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  the  value  of  the 
property  of  South  Carolina,  independent  of  slaves,  is  about  $200,000,- 
000,  and  her  whole  population  was,  in  1847,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  605,000.  So  that  the  average  prop- 
erty each  person  in  South  Carolina,  regarding  the  slaves  as  persons 
and  not  as  property,  is  8330 — nearly  as  much  as  that  of  Massachusetts, 
and  much  more  than  that  of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that,  if  an  examination  be  made  into  the  condi* 
tion  of  any  southern  State,  the  result  will  not  be  materially  different. 
TcLdo  it  at  present  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 
^t  may  be  contended  that  property  is  more  unequally  distributed  at 
the  South  than  at  the  North.  From  my  own  observation  I  should 
form  a  different  opinion.  The  South  contains  no  Appletons  or  Law- 
rences, no  Astors  or  Girards.  It  abounds  in  men  of  wealth  and  refine- 
ment, but  none,  or  very  few,  are  found  with  large  overgrown  fortunes, 
as  is  generally  the  case  in  a  commercial  or  manufacturing  community ; 
nor  can  any  be  found  very  poor.  The  poor-houses  of  the  North  are 
crowded  to  overflowing,  those  of  the  South  are  empty.  "  There  is  one 
pauper  to  every  twenty  inhabitants  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  seventeen 
in  Pensylvania ;"  and  in  the  year  1847,  ^^  about  one  person  in  every 
five  in  the  citff  of  New  York  was  dependent^  more  or  less^  on  public 
charity V  The  cost  of  the  poor  in  that  city  for  the  present  year  is  esti- 
mated at  $400,000.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  equal  distribution  of 
wealth  in  the  North.  In  the  South,  at  least  so  far  as  my  acquaintance 
extends,  the  same  provision  is  made  for  paupers,  but  there  are  none. 
The  writer  in  the  Southern  Review,  from  whom  I  quote  the  above, 
says  that  "  in  one  of  our  largest  inland  town — a  town  with  over  eight 
thousand  inhabitants,  the  poor-house  contained  but  one  pauper  at  the 
close  of  last  year,  and  he  was  about  to  quit."  Lauderdale  county 
(Ala.),  in  which  I  reside,  has  not  a  single  pauper,  unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken :  while  in  one  of  the  wealthiest  counties  in  Michigan  I  wit- 
nessed, a  few  years  ago,  in  the  poor-house,  an  amount  of  degradation 
and  wo  that  must  have  melted  the  stoutest  heart,  and  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  I  will  not  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  our  readers. 

There  are  in  this  whole  county  very  few  men  of  families  who  have 
not  a  comfortable  homestead ;  and  those  that  have  not  can  easily  pro- 
cure employment  as  overseers,  with  a  salary  of  from  $250  to  $500, 
besides  a  house  and  provisions  for  themselves  and  families.  With 
such  wages  as  this  given  to  any  man,  be  he  educated  or  uneducated, 
and  in  a  country  where  he  need  spend  nothing,  for  his  wife  will  make 
all  the  clothing  for  the  family,  how  can  there  be  any  poor?  What  is 
there  to  prevent  any  man  with  common  prudence  and  economy  from 
amassing  wealth  in  a  few  years  ?  And  instances  of  persons  that  have 
60  done  are  numerous.  I  might  (would  time  permit)  mention  many 
within  my  own  sphere  of  observation,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  The 
bare  statement  of  the  opportunities  granted  to  all  is  sufficient.  I 
might,  if  I  chose,  contrast  this  with  my  own  State  (Michigan),  where 
the  laborer  can  earn  but  $10  per  month,  and  be  obliged  to  work  much 
harder  than  the  southern  negro.     But  I  forbear.     I  have  said  enough 
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and  more  than  enough,  to  prove  to  every  one  who  is  not  wilfully  blind, 
that  the  southern  States  form  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  that 
wealth  is  much  more  equally  distributed  in  an  agricultural  than  in  a 
commercial  or  manufacturing  communityy  I  cannot,  however,  forbear 
extracting  the  following  from  the  address  of  Mr.  Fisher,  so  often  re- 
ferred to: 

"In  the  Kentucky  Auditor's  Report  for  1848,  we  find  a  table  (No.  16)  of  the 
distribution  of  property  in  that  State,  which  indicates  a  degree  of  wealth,  a/irf 
ffxit  fffuUtthle  allotm'^U,  which  may  challenge  any  comn|unity  for  comparison: 

Without  property, 7,436  parents. 

With  less  than  $100  worth, 1 2,964      do. 

With  from  $100  to  $400, 12.344      do. 

With  from  $400  to  $600, 5,685      do. 

With  over  $600,  28,791      do. 

'*  It  has  been  alleged  that  in  the  South  there  are  only  about  three  hundred 
thousand  slaveholders.  Well,  supposing  each  adult  slaveholder  to  have  an 
average  family  of  six,  the  slavcholdine  population  of  the  South  would  amount 
to  one  million  eight  hundred  thousana,  which  is  probably  as  large  a  proportion 
as  the  landholding  population  of  the  North." 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents  (Mr.  Burke)  endealrors  to  set  aside 
the  results  shown  above,  proving  the  superiority  of  the  South  in 
wealth.  He  says:  "We  think  it  will  not  be  contended  that  the 
amount  of  property,  per  head,  is  less  in  the  free  than  in  the  slave 
States."*  And  how  does  he  arrive  at  this  sage  conclusion,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  truth,  as  shown  by  his  own  figures  ?  Because,  he 
says,  that  the  property  of  the  North  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  assessor 
on  account  of  its  intangible  character,  being  in  money,  stocks,  &c. ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  South,  the  capital  consists  in  lands, 
slaves,  &c.,  which  are  visible  and  tangible,  and  cannot  be  concealed 
from  the  eye  of  the  assessor.  To  some  extent  this  may  be  true ;  but 
it  cannot  produce  such  a  great  difference  as  we  have  shown  to  exist, 
as  all  who  are  familiar  with  tax-gathering  will  agree. 

But,  in  order  that  even  this  stronghold  may  be  pulled  down,  I  have  in' 
Btituted  a  comparison  between  the  profJucts  of  two  of  the  western  States. 

The  young  State  of  Michigan  seems  Iby  its  situation  formed  to  be 
the  abode  of  wealth.  A  rich  soil  and  a  mild  climate  have  rendered 
her  peculiarly  adapted  to  wheat-growing.  Her  forests  of  pine  and 
live-oak  might  stock  the  markets  of  the  world.  With  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  her  boundary  upon  the  Lakes,  she  has  every  facility  for  car- 
rying off  the  products  of  her  soil  and  her  forests ;  but,  where  nature 
has  been  wanting,  art  has  supplied  its  place,  and  her  splendid  system  of 
internal  improvements  may  challenge  the  world  for  a  comparison. 
She  arrogates  nothing  to  herself  when  she  proudly  raises  aloft  and 
flings  to  the  breese  her  motto,  *'  Si  quaris  pvhhram  ptninsulam,  cir- 
cumspicey 

If  we  turn  southward  from  this  favored  spot  we  will  pass,  in  sailing 
down  the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  a  low  unhealthy  region,  whose  name 
has  always  been  synonymous  with  everything  that  is  bad  and  worth- 
less, and  which  no  one  would  probably  think  of  placing  in  a  favorable 
light  beside  the  Peninsular  State.  In  my  search  after  truth  I  deter- 
mined to  ascertain  whether  Arkansas  was  indeed  so  far  inferior  to  the 

*  Report  of  Oommissioner  of  Patents. 
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other,  as  has  been  often  declared  in  the  public  prints,  and  whieh  infe- 
riority has  been  regarded  as  an  unanswerable  argument  against  slav- 
ery, both  these  States  having  been  admitted  into  the  Union  at  the 
same  time.  Both  are  agricultural  States,  and  therefore  only  the  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture  need  be  compared. 

The  crops  of  Michigan,  as  estimated  by  the  New  Orleans  Commer- 
cial times  (very  good  authority),  were  last  year  ©7,000.000.  The  live 
stock,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  was  worth  $3,758,145.  Adding 
twenty-five  per  cent,  the  estimated  increase  since  1840,  and  we  will 
have  the  live  stock  of  Michigan,  in  1848,  worth  84,697,681,  and  the 
whole  agricultural  products  811,697,681.  Her  population  in  1847 
was  370,000.*  The  crops  of  Arkansas  for  the  same  year  were  valued 
at  86,000.000,  and  the  value  of  her  live  stock,  found  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  before,  was  86,304,013 — making  the  whole  agricultural  products 
of  Arkansas,  in  1848^  812,304,013.  Her  population  in  1847  was  152,- 
400,*  including  slaves.  Thus  we  have  the  average  productions  of 
Michigan  to  each  inhabitant  831^,  and  the  same  in  Arkansas,  counting 
slaves,  830^;  or,  deducting  the  slaves,  the  average  income  of  each  free 
white  citizen  of  Arkansas,  from  agriculture  alone  last  year,  was  8101, 
or  more  than  three  limes  that  of  the  free  citizens  of  Michigan.  And 
not  only  this,  but  in  1840,  Arkansas,  with  but  little  more  than  half 
the  population  of  Michigan,  actually  produced  an  amount  of  manufac- 
tuDes  nearly  double  that  of  Michigan. t 

^1\\  the  State  of  Vermont,  an  agricultural  State,  and  where  the  hus- 
bandman is  perhaps  better  rewarded  than  in  any  otlier  State  of  the 
North,  both  on  account  of  the  general  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  industry 
of  the  farmer,  and  the  facilities  for  getting  to  market,  the  averugo  of 
the  productions  to  each  individual  was  in  1848,  as  found  in  the  same 
manner  as  above,  892,  probably  more  than  that  in  any  other  northern 
State,  and  yet  less  than  that  of  Arkansas,  when  we  include  only  the 
white  population  in  the  estimate.    . 

Such  are  the  astounding  results  obtained  by  a  little  investigation ; 
and  I  repeat  that  if  any  one  doubts  my  correctness  my  authorities  are 
before  him. 

After  such  an  expos6  as  this  of  the  condition  of  the  two  sections  of 

our  country,  who  will  repeat  the  stale  charge  against  the  South  of  want 

of  thrift,  of  lack  of  energy  and  enterprise?     The  annals  of  history 

throughout  the  civilized  world  do  not  record  an  instance  of  greater 

enterprise  or  more  indomitable  perseverance  than  has  been  evinced  by 

the  ^southern   planter  in   the  cultivation  of  his  great  staple.     I  have 

before  me  the  July  number  of  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  and 

find  the  following  extract  so  apposite,  that  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned 

for  making  use  of  it : 

"  But  the  South  is  habitually  denounced — and  she  habitually  admits  the  truth 
of  the  denunciation — for  want  of  skill  and  enterpripe  and  perseverance  in  all  her 
pursuits,  and  an  enlightened  regard  for  her  pecuniary  interests  :  for  her  apathy 
and  idlenesis.  A  glance  at  the  history  of  her  cotton  culture  will  show  in  a  mo- 
ment how  utterly  false  all  this  is.     The  southern  planters  have  not  evinced  a 

•  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

t  Census  of  1840.  I  have  not  included  in  the  estimate  of  manufactures  the 
products  of  the  flouring  mills,  as  they  had  already  been  considered  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  agriculture^  products. 
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turn  for  commerce,  though  possessing  an  immense  coast,  and  materials  for 
ship  buildinj'  to  an  exliaustless  extent.  They  arc  not  apt  at  the  tricks  of  trade, 
nor  cunning  in  the  manufacture  of  notions.  They  have  indeed  been,  perhaps, 
culpably  neglectful  in  not  converting  into  cloths,  as  they  might  do  at  less  cost 
than  any  others  in  the  world,  their  own  cotton.  But  this  they  are  about  to  do. 
Hitherto  they  have  devoted  them<*elves  exclusively  to  the  more  congenial  occu- 
pation of  agriculture,  and  not  unwisely,  since  it  has  neted  them  fifteen  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  their  capital.  And  where  and  in  what  pursuit  did  people 
ever  before  exhibit  such  enlightened  energy,  such  indomitable  perseverance? 
And  when  were  such  vast  resiuts  ever  before  produced  in  so  short  a  period  by 
the  same  numbers  ?  In  1790  cotton  culture  had  scarcely  begiin  ;  only  eighty- 
one  liffht  bales  were  exported  from  America  the  en.-uing  year.  By  1804  our 
crops  had  reached  one  hundred  thousand  of  our  present  bales.  In  the  next  fif- 
teen years,  in  spite  of  embfirgo,  non-intercourse,  and  war,  it  had  again  increased 
threefold  ;  and  in  fourteen  years  more  it  had  run  up  to  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand,  the  crop  of  1833  being  fimrftid  that  of  1811).  At  this  latter 
periocT  it  was  thought  the  maximum  of  production  had  been  attained.  Indeed, 
It  had  frequently  been  believed  that  this  limit  was  reached.  Now,  however,  it 
was  the  universal  conviction.  Yet,  in  only  nine  years  more,  we  had  dtu'ted 
Vie  crop  again;  and,  notwithstanding  the  low  prices,  since  1842  the  production 
has  been  on  the  increase,  and  the  crop  of  last  year  is  estimated,  while  we  write, 
at  two  million  eight  hundred  thousand  bales.        »        »        •        •        » 

"Nor  have  the  other  agricultural  productions  been  neglected  in  all  this  time. 
The  ancient  staples,  tobacco  and  rice,  have  slowly  but  steadily  increased,  and 
the  sugar  crop,  wliich  in  1828  was  eighty-eight  thousand  hogslieads,  had  risen 
by  1847  to  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  hogsheads,  nearly  threefold  in 
nineteen  years.  In  breadstuffs  our  superfluities  would  enable  us  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  world,  with  scarcely  an  effort  to  increase  them.  How,  thtu,  can  a 
people  who  can  do  what  we  hare  don",  be  justly  called  idle  or  ignorant,  unfaith- 
lul  to  our  interests,  or  unskillful  in  pursuing  tlicm  ?  In  agriculture  there  is  no 
charlatanry.  We  do  not  parade  dividends.  We  publish  no  seductive  calcula- 
tions. We  build  neither  palaces  nor  cities.  No  subsidized  press  proclaims  our 
feats.  Even  agricultural  journals  are  unhappy  at  a  discount  with  us.  We  ply 
our  labors  in  solitude,  afar  from  the  thoroughmres  of  men.  We  do  not  *  roar  in 
the  midst  of  congregations  ;*  but  it  is  with  us,  as  the  Psalmist  says  it  was  of 
old,  when  '  a  man  was  famous  according  as  he  had  lifted  up  his  ax  upon  the 
thick  trees.'  We  supply  the  life-blood  which  sustains  the  trade  and  commerce 
and  finances  of  the  world.  We  keep  steam  expanding,  machinery  in  motion, 
and  the  lightning  traver:^ing  the  wires,  and  we  do  it  in  silence.  We  are  scarcely 
known  amid  the  stupendous  operations  whose  sole  basis  is  our  labor  and  our 
skill.  The  power  ot  a  people  who  can  do  all  this,  who  can  do  what  we  df, 
must  be  immense  in  every  way  whenever  they  see  proper  to  exert  it,  and  incal- 
culably valuable  to  them  must  be  that  institution,  though  it  be  undisguised 
slavery,  which  makes  them  what  they  are." 

Such  is  a  picture,  drawn  in  graphic  colors,  and  glorying  with  all  the 
fire  and  spirit  of  southern  chivalry,  inflamed  with  resentment  under 
injury,  but  yet  not  exaggerated,  of  the  '•  enlightened  encrg^j^and  in- 
domitable perseverance,"  which  the  southern  people  have  Manifested 
in  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  Thci/  have  made  An^g^ica  the  market  of 
the  world;  /Acy  have  built  the  navies  of  the^  Union,  and  freighted 
them  for  other  lands,  till  there  is  not  a  sea  over  which  the  stars  and 
stripes  have  not  floated,  not  a  harbor  in  which  the  naval  twang  of  the 
Yankee  is  not  heard.  The  immense  profits  which  the  manufactures 
of  the  North  have  derived  from  the  South,  have  enabled  them  to  build 
new  and  enlarge  old  manufiictories;  to  make  from  tlie  Lowell  of  1820, 
with  its  two  hundred  inhabitants  and  its  capital  of  $100,000,*  a  city 
with  a  population  of  twenty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six, 
and  property  worth  8l2,400,000.t     It  is  not  the  energy  and  enter- 

•  U.  S,  Gazetteer.  f  Census  of  1840. 
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prise  of  Massachusetts  alone  that  have  done  this.  She  is  dependent 
upon  the  South  for  the  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  pounds 
of  cotton  consumed  in  that  single  city  per  week.*  Let  the  energies 
of  the  South  be  prostrated;  let  indolence  and  an  ignoble  love  of  ease 
seize  upon  her  sons ;  let  that  decay  and  degradation  upon  which  the 
North  has  so  long  harped  be  her  lot;  let  slavery  be  abolished,  and 
Lowell  and  her  sister  cities  will  relapse  into  their  former  insignifi- 
cance— their  factories  will  be  deserted — their  operatives  will  be  oast 
upon  the  world  to  fill  the  poor-houses  and  prisons  of  the  North ;  stag- 
nation will  eeize  upon  commerce,  for  its  life  blood  will  have  ceased  to 
flow ;  the  sails  will  flap  idly  against  the  masts  of  the  useless  ships  that 
will  be  ranged  beside  the  deserted  wharves  of  New  York  and  Boston  ; 
the  western  farmer  will  find  no  home-market  for  his  wheat,  but  will  be 
compelled  to  sit  and  gaze  in  silent  despair  upon  his  overstocked  gran- 
aries, waiting,  but  waiting  in  vain,  for  some  one  to  come  and  buy.^ 

There  is  no  truth  more  evident  than  that  of  the  mutual  dependence 
of  the  diflferent  parts  of  this  country  on  each  other  The  North  can- 
not say  to  the  South,  "  I  have  no  need  of  thee  "  The  East  cannot  re- 
fuse the  aid  of  the  young  but  giant  West.  Like  the  different  wheels 
of  a  delicately  wrought  watch,  when  all  are  properly  adjusted  and  move 
in  perfect  harmony,  man  admires  the  curious  mechanism,  and  how  each 
part,  however  small  and  insignificant  of  itself,  contributes  to  the  same 
final  result.  So  has  it  been  in  our  great  and  magnificent  country.  In 
the  West  is  our  granary ;  in  the  South  do  we  raise  the  raw  material  to 
supply  the  factories  of  the  East ;  and  in  the  middle  do  we  procure  the 
material'by  which  the  steamer  crosses  the  ocean,  the  locomotive  trav- 
erses the  land,  and  a  thousand  looms  and  ten  thousand  spindles  are 
kept  in  motion.  Through  the  whole  are  seen  our  rivers  pursuing  their 
devious  way,  our  railroads  and  our  canals  leaping  over  valleys  and 
piercing  through  mountains,  like  veins  and  .arteries  conveying  nutri- 
ment to  every  part  of  the  system.  How  beautiful  the  arrangement ! 
How  admirable  the  adjustment  and  uses  of  the  parts  !  How  wonder- 
ful the  wisdom,  and  how  beneficent  the  Creator,  who  has  devised  all  this 
and  has  united  these  parts,  so  diff'erent,  and  yet  so  admirably  adapted 
to  eacli  other,  by  bonds  that  can  never  be  broken !  Where,  oh  where, 
is  the  man  that  can  be  so  blind  to  his  own  interest,  so  filled  with  mad- 
ness, so  much  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  his  race,  so  full  of  daring 
against  the  majesty  of  Heaven,  that  he  would  attempt  with  his  puny 
arm  and. feeble  strength  to  sever  those  bonds  which  His  hand  had 
forged,  and  cast  the  noble  Ship  of  State,  that  has  so  gallantly  breasted 
the  billows  of  adve/sity,  and  so  manfully  withstood  the  surges  of  war 
and  of  treachery,  upon  the  ro^cks  of  faction  and  the  quicksands  of  a  big- 
oted fanaticism,  a  dreary  and  abandoned  wreck?  Lives  there  such  an 
one.  and  docs  he  breathe  our  air  ? 

Has  the  South  attained  the  maximum  of  her  property  or  not !  A 
little  attention  will,  I  think,  show  conclusively  that  she  is  yet  in  the 
dawn  of  her  greatness  ;  that  the  sun  of  her  glory  has  but  just  risen  above 
the  horizon  ;  and  that  its  beams,  which  now  shine  upon  us  with  so  much 
eff'ulgence,  are  but  precursors  of  a  yet  more  glorious  brightness,  before 
which  tiicir  luster  will  be  placed  and  dimmed. 

*  American  Almanac. 
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Let  US,  very  briefly,  look  at  the  cotton  crop  in  this  country,  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  see  what  are  the  prospects 
for  it-a  increase. 

In  1791,  the  amount  of  cotton  raised  in  the  world  was  490,000,000 
of  pounds,  of  which  the  United  States  produced  two  millions,*  leaving 
488,000,000  to  be  raised  in  other  countries.  In  1848  the  United  States 
produced  1,120,000,000  of  pounds,  and  all  other  countries,  according  to 
\  an  estimate  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Doc.  146, 
4th  vol.  Ex.  Doc.  135-6),  440,000,000.  So  that,  while  the  United 
States  have  increased  their  production  in  geometrical  ratio,  the  rest  of 
the  world  actually  produces  now  48,000,000  of  pounds  less  than  it  did 
sixty  years  ago.  In  1818  Great  Britain  imported  from  the  East  In- 
dies 247,659  balest  of  cotton,  and  from  the  United  States  only  2l7,5d0 
bales-t  In  1840  she  imported  from  the  United  States  1,246,791  bales, 
and  from,  the  East  Indies  216,300  bales,  which  was  more  than  she  im- 
ported from  those  countries  in  any  single  year  since  1818,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1836,  when  3,000  bales  more  were  imported.  Here,  also,  we 
have  a  great  increase  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  a  decline 
on  that  of  the  East  Indies,  the  second  country  in  the  world  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  article. 

What  can  be  the  cause  of  all  this?  Is  it  owing  to  the  superior  skill, 
and  energy,  and  industry  of  the  American  cotton-growers,  or  to  some 
peculiar  adaptation  of  soil  or  climate  to  this  plant,  which  Nature  has 
furnished  to  the  South?  That  the  energy  and  CLterprise  of  our  peo- 
ple have  been  one  great  cause,  no  one  can  doubt,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
one,  as  we  will  presently  see. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  referred  to 
above,  the  production  of  other  countries  is  as  follows,  viz.  ''India  185.- 
000,000  lbs. ;  the  rest  of  Asia  1 10.000,000 ;  Brazil  30,000,000  ;  West 
Indies  8,000,000;  Egypt  25,000,000;  the  rest  of  Africa  34,000,000; 
Mexico  and  South  America,  exclusive  of  Brazil,  35,000,000;  and  13,- 
000,000  elsewhere."  From  this  we  see  that  India  and  the  south  of  Asia 
produce  more  than  half  the  cotton  produced  in  the  world,  not  including 
the  United  States.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  those  countries  there 
has  been  a  continued  decline  in  the  production.  With  the  causes  of 
that  decline  all  are  familiar ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recapitu- 
late them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  consist  in  the  unsuitablenesjs  of 
the  climate,  the  ravages  of  insects  and  worms,  and  density  of  the  pop^ 
ulation,  which  renders  it  necessary  that  most  of  the  soil  be  used  for  the 
production  of  food.  It  will  hardly  be  contended  that  the  constantly 
increasing  wants  of  the  world  can  be  supplied  by  the  amount  produced 
in  India.  The  same  physical  causes  that  prevent  its  growth  in  Asia, 
act  in  most  countries  in  the  torrid  zone.  In  Brazil  the  plant  grows  to 
be  a  small  tree,  having  few  bolls,  and  living  five  or  six  years.  In  other 
parts  of  South  America  similar  difficulties  have  to  be  contended  with. 
In  Africa,  from  the  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  nature  of  the  governments, 
it  is  impossible  that  a  large  capital  should  h^  invested  in  this  or  any 
other  branch  of  business.  Mexico  can  never  be  an  exporters  till  an- 
other race  of  people  shall  possess  her  fertile  valleys  ''  The  home  sup- 
ply is  never  equal  to  the  very  small  demand  of  her  own  manufactures." 

•  Southera  Quarterly  Review.  ||  United  States  Almauac. 
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Where,  then,  can  we  find  a  country  ahle  to  compete  with  our  South- 
ern States  in  the  production  of  cotton?  No  one  that  has  investigated 
the  subject  at  all  can  hesitate  in  saying  they  stand  alone  without  a 
competitor.  Here  nature  has  been  lavish  of  her  gifts.  To  a  climate 
exactly  suited  to  its  growth,  she  has  added  a  soil  capable  of  sustaining 
a  plant  so  exhausting  to  it  as  cotton.  With  these  natural  advantages, 
together  with  the  mildest  and  best  regulated  government  under  the  sun, 
and  possessed  by  the  hardy  Anglo  Saxon  race,  who  can  wonder  thai 
the  Southern  States  of  this  Union  haVe  far  outstripped  every  other  part 
of  the  world  ?  And  yet  the  South  can  and  will,  if  a  market  be  supplied, 
double  their  last  crop,  great  as  it  was,  in  ten  years.  In  fact  there  is  no 
limit  to  its  capabilities  for  production. 

Nor  will  the  consumption  cease  to  keep  pace  with  the  supply.  As 
Christianity  and  civilization  are  extended  so  will  the  demand  for  cloth- 
ing increase,  and  the  world  must  flock  to  our  shores  to  procure  it.  The 
consumption  of  cotton  has  been  increasing  very  rapidly  in  Europe 
within  the  last  three  years,  and  yet  not  more  than  two- thirds  of  her  peo- 
ple use  it ;  and  of  the  one  thousand  millions  of  people  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  not  one-half  use  it  as  an  article  of  clothing.  The  day  is 
about  to  come  when  the  remaining  five  hundred  millions  will  come  to 
buy  of  us ;  when  our  commerce,  great  as  it  now  is,  will  become  yet  more 
extended ;  when  the  utmost  energies  of  the  producer  will  be  taxed  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  consumer ;  when  America  will  have  reached  a 
pitch  of  greatness  of  which  she  never  yet  has  dreamed.  Nor  will  the 
South  be  an  incubus  to  weigh  down  and  retard  our  country  in  its  on- 
ward and  upward  march  to  glory  and  wealth.  On  the  contrary,  on  her 
prosperity,  on  her  untiring  industry  and  perseverence  will  depend,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  success  of  the  whole.  If  she  gives  back,  the  whole 
machine  will  stop ;  the  genius  of  liberty  will  droop  her  pinions,  and  sink 
down  from  her  proud  position  ;  another  Italy  and  another  Greece  will 
be  seen  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

.  But  I  have  not  touched  upon  half  the  resources  of  the  South.  Cot- 
ton is  but  a  small  part  of  her  productions.  I  have  before  me  a  table, 
compiled  from  the  census  of  1840,  which  shows  the  whole  productions 
of  South  Carolina  for  that  year  to  have  been  833,937.807.  The  value 
of  cotton  raised  was  89,100,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  824,837,807  pro- 
duced in  South  Carolina,  exclusive  of  cotton.  The  same  is  true,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  of  every  other  southern  State.  By  a  recent 
chemical  analysis  it  is  ascertained  that  the  wheat  raised  in  the  South 
contains  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  more  nutriment  than  that  raised  in  a 
colder  climate.     The  yield  is  nearly  as  good. 

In  Indian  corn  the  South  leaves  the  North  far  behind,  both  in  the 
quantity  per  acre  and  the  whole  amount  raised.  The  State  of  Michi- 
gan produced  in  1840,  2,277,039  bushels,  and  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
with  not  half  the  population,  produced  4,846,632  bushels. 

The  tobacco  crop  of  the  southern  States  in  1840  was  174,968  hogs- 
heads, worth  814,181,156,  of  which  119,484  hogsheads  were  exported. 
The  value  of  the  rice  exported  in  1840  was  81,942,076. 

Why  need  I  speak  of  the  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  and  Texas?    Why 
of  the  hemp  and  flax,  the  lumber  and  mineral  productions  of  the  South? 
All  these,  of  themselves,  are  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth. 
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Such  is  the  Sonih ;  such  it  will  be.  Let  the  North,  then,  learn  that 
the  South  is  not  so  contemptible  and  unable  to  take  care  of  itself  as 
they  have  supposed.  A  dark  and  gloomy  cloud  is  rising  above  the 
horizon,  and  unless  all  arise  to  subdue  the  fires  of  fanaticism — unless 
compromise  and  concession  take  the  place  of  bigotry  and  intolerance — 
we  are  gone !  Our  eagle,  our  glorious  American  eagle,  which  has  soar- 
ed aloft  on  the  breeze  for  seventy  years,  twice  defying  the  assaults  of 
the  English  lion,  and  penetrating  to  the  capital  of  Mexico,  will  be 
shorn  of  its  strength  and  fall  prostrate  to  the  earth.  The  Genius  of 
Liberty  will  rise  with  drooping  pinions,  and^  with  a  sad  and  mournful 
flight,  will  bid  adieu  to  earth,  and  wing  its  way  above  the  clouds.  Oh  ! 
that  Americans,  American  patriots,  would  feel  that  there  is  danger ! 
The  South  has  begun  to  '^  calculate  the  value  of  the  Union."  They 
find  anything  better  than  disgrace  and  dishonor.  Already  I  hear  the 
notes  of  preparation.  But  it  is  not  the  clash  of  arms  or  the  shrill  notes 
of  the  clarion  that  fall  upon  my  ear.  It  is  the  sound  of  the  loom  and 
the  artizan's  hammer ;  it  is  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  steam-engine 
and  the  whirling  of  water-wheels.  They  are  preparing  to  throw  ofif  the 
shackles  of  dependence,  to  manufacture  their  own  goods  and  use  their 
own  ships,  that,  when  the  melancholy  day  arrives  (if  it  ever  do,  which 
Heaven  forfend  !)  which  shall  sever  those  iron  bands  which  now  unite 
our  country  in  undivided  and  we  hope  indivisible  brotherhood,  they  may 
march  on  alone  to  independence  and  wealth.  R.  H.  G. 

Horence,  Alabama,  October  15,  1849. 
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1.  COTTON— ITS  PROSPECTS— DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY. 

The  late  intelligence  from  Europe,  C[uoting  an  extensive  demand,  and  an  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  cotton,  is  cneering  to  the  prospects  of  the  Planter,  and 
promises  a  continuance  of  fair  prices  for  the  future.  The  importance  of  the 
cotton  trade,  the  probable  demand  and  supply,  and  the  future  course  of  prices, 
are  subjects  exciting  deep  anxiety  and  careful  investigation  abroad — and  cer; 
tainly,  from  their  important  bearing  on  the  prosperity  of  the  South,  should  be 
not  less  a  subject  of  examination  with  us.  A  fair  in<juiry,  then,  into  some  im- 
portant facts  affecting  future  prices,  will  show,  we  think,  that  present  rates  are 
only  legitimate,  and  that  even  somewhat  higher  may  be  expected. 

We  will  first  view  the  subject  in  its  general  aspect,  remarxiug  that  the  exami- 
nation will  be  confined  to  American  cotton,  as  by  its  prospects  all  other  kinds 
will  be  governed.  The  crop  of  last  year,  the  largest  ever  made,  amounted  to 
2,729,000  bales.  For  every  bale  of  tnis  there  has  been  a  demand,  and  that  not 
of  a  speculative  character,  but  to  meet  the  actual  wants  of  consumption. 

Let  us  then  examine  first  what  will  be  the  probable  supply  of  the  coming 
season : 

The  stock  on  hand  in  northern  and  southern  seaports  on  1ft  Sept  waa. 142,734b. 

In  the  interior  towns  of  the  South, 24,180 

Admitting  the  prraent  crop  as  one-fourth  short  of  last  yeai^-and  it  will  1m  . . .  .2,047,500 

ToUl  supply  to  Sept  1st,  1860 ^4,420b. 

We  have  estimated  tlie  crop  at  but  one-fourth  short,  which  we  think  a  full 
estimate,  considering  the  accounts  received  from  all  sections  of  the  cotton  grow- 
ing country.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  demand  of  this  season  equab  that 
of  the  last,  the  supply  will  fall  short  of  it  by  500,000  bales. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  what  will  be  the  probable  demand? 

Our  home  consumption  will  require,  vis  : 
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For  northern  mannfactures, 520,000, 

*'     Bouthem  and  south-wefltem  do., 130,000 

Foreignr-for  France  and  the  Continent, 600,000 

*«   Great  Britain, ..1,000,000 

Total  demand, 2,2M),000 

We^liave  estimated  the  consumption  of  the  northern  manufactures  at  the 
amount  of  last  year,  from  the  fact  that  their  progress  hitherto  has  been  little  in- 
fluenced by  short  crops,  or  advanced  prices,  and  a  fair  inference  is  that  it  will 
be  the  same  this  year.  For  the  southern  manufactures  we  have  also  allowed 
the  same  as  last  year,  notwithstanding  tlieir  extraordinary  increase  of  late 
would  justify  the  expectation  of  enlargement  this  year.  For  France  and  the 
Continent  we  have  estimated  the  demand  at  600,000  bales,  supposing  that  the 
advance  in  prices  will  lessen  it  100,000  bales.  For  Great  Britain,  we  have  put 
down  1,000,000  bales,  admitting  that  high  prices  will  diminish  her  consumption 
of  the  cotton  of  the  United  States  350,000  hales.  With  these  admissions,  and 
reducing  the  probable  demand  to  the  smallest  limits,  we  fiiid  that  it  would  still  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  stock  in  our  seaports  and  interior  towns 
on  1st  September  last,  and  the  entire  crop  that  is  likely  to  come  to  market  up  to 
let  September  1850. 

But  as  great  Britain  is  our  principal  customer,  and  has  hitherto  controlled 
prices,  and  their  future  course  will  he  sensibly  influenced  by  her  action,  a  short 
review  of  the  prospects  of  our  cotton  in  her  market  is  of  primary  importance. 
In  the  foregoing  estimate  we  have  put  down  1,000,000  bales  as  the  portion  she 
is  likely  to  obtain  from  our  present  crop.  More  she  cannot  well  obtain  ;  and  to 
get  even  this,  she  must  enter  thejist  with  competitors,  whose  wants  require  more 
than  the  half  of  our  crop,  and  whose  necessities  are  as  great,  comparatively,  as 
hers.  Less  she  cauuot  do  withoutr— even  granting  that  her  consumption  de- 
creases 350,000  to  400,000  bales  of  our  cotton,  in  consequence  of  aavance  in 
prices. 

The  accounts  up  to  October  12,  state  that  the  stock  of  American  cotton  in  Liv- 
erpool at  349,266  bales.  At  the  present  rate  of  her  consumption,  it  would  be  suf- 
ficient but  for  twelve  weeks,  antl  leave  little  or  no  stock  on  hand  on  the  Ist  Jan- 
uary next.  Allowing  that  all  the  cotton  shipped  from  our  ports  from  1st  Sep- 
tember to  15th  November  is  received  before  the  1st  January,  not  more  than 
50,000  bales  can  be  added  to  the  stock  in  Liverpool ;  for  up  to  this  period,  since 
iBt  September,  but  23,000  bales  has  been  sliipped  to  great  Britain,  and  it  is  not 
likelv  that  it  will  exceed  50,000  bales  by  15tn  November.  Thus  Great  Britain 
will  begin  the  coming  year  with  a  smaller  stock  of  American  cotton  in  Liver- 
pool than  since  the  year  1824  (when  tlie  average  price  of  Upland  in  Liverpool 
was  fci)od,  and  advanced  afterward  to  ll^^d),  and  with  a  less  probable  sujjply, 
in  proportion  to  her  consumption,  than  nas  ever  existed. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  our  data  are  mere  suppositions,  and  cannot  be  reason- 
e(L,upon  as  tacts.  "  Short  crops,"  it  is  said,  **  are  synonymous  with  short  con- 
Buihption,"  and  all  calculations  arc  fallacious  which  assume  that  tlie  consump- 
tion will  go  on  as  before,  under  an  advance  of  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  in  prices. 
All  calculations  of  this  kind  must,  in  their  nature,  be  partly  speculative  ;  but 
that  short  crops  are  synonymous  with  short  consumption,  the  history  of  cotton 
falsities.  Under  the  short  crops  of  lei29-'31-'38  consumption  steadily  increased, 
and  only  decreased  under  those  of  1838  and  '40  ;  thus  being  three  to  two  against 
the  truth  of  the  assertion.  We  do  not  bring  in  the  short  crop  of  1847,  because 
consumption  was  atfected  by  other  causes  than  the  relation  oi  demand  and  sup- 
ply. Regarding  the  position  that  advance  in  prices  must  check  consumption. 
It  IS  at  all  times  difficult  to  fix  the  height  to  which  they  must  go  to  have  this 
effiect.  But  the  past  history  of  cotton  would  show  that  present  prices  in  Liver- 
pool may  be  considerably  advanced,  even  up  to  i}^^,  without  affecting  consump- 
tion. During  the  years  from  1833  to  1838,  the  average  price  of  good  Upland 
Cotton  in  Liverpool  was  8i^d,  b^^d,  lO^^'d,  7d,  and  yet  consumption  steadily 
advanced.  An  advance  to  H^od,  in  the  Liverpool  market,  we  believe,  would  be 
no  check.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article  would  soon  com- 
pensate for  the  advance  in  the  raw  material. 

It  is,  however,  questionable  whether  Great  Britain  can  lesesn  her  consumption, 
and  get  on  with  even  a  larger  supply  of  our  cotton  than  we  have  allowed,  or 
than  the  can  possibly  obtain.     Ihe  old  cry  of  "working  short  time,"  "sup- 
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Slies  from  India,"  "  unremunerating  prices  for  her  manufactures,"  Ac,  wiU  no 
oubt  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  prices ;  but  she  cannot  play 
this  jrarae  successfully  now.  Such  trumpery  contrivances  must  soon  be  altogeth- 
er abandoned.  The  interest  at  stake  is  of  too  great  a  magnitude  to  be  hazarded 
on  the  success  of  this  haggling  on  3d  or  4 d  advance  in  the  price  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial with  producers,  who  have  been  annually  sacrificed  that  her  manufac- 
turers might  become  princes.  The  spinners,  if  not  already  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  their  position,  will  not  sleep  mucn  longer.  Their  incredulity  as  to  the  great 
deficiency  of  the  pre!*ent  crop  must  soon  cease,  and  they  must  go  into  the  mar- 
ket and  purchase  freely  at  current  rates,  or  they  will  be  victimized  by  specula- 
tors. **  To  keep  the  present  mill  power  and  factory  hands  in  the  full  employ- 
ment," says  the  London  Economist,  **  which  they  have  enjoyed  the  present 
year,  a  supply  of  cotton  equal  to  1,791,600  bales  will  be  annually  required  for 
consumption — to  which  add  the  average  quantity  exported,  and  an  entire  im- 
port of  2,000,000  bales  will  be  necessary.  The  year  that  has  closed  (say  from 
Ist  September,  1848,  to  same  date,  1849),  is  the  only  one  on  record  that  has  fur- 
nished this  quantity,  and  this  without  any  actual  increase  to  the  stock."  Now, 
from  whom  can  Great  Britain  get  this  supply  ?  Her  imports  from  all  other 
countries  than  the  United  States,  for  fifteen  years,  will  not  average  over  350,000 
bales,  and  it  is  only  from  our  growth  that  her  increasing  consumption  has  been 
supplied.  Hitherto  she  has  had  large  stocks  on  the  1st  January  to  fall  back 
upon  in  case  of  any  deficiency  of  import ;  but  these  have  gradually  diminished 
in  the  last  four  years  from  1,195,000  bales  to  498,000,  with  every  probability  of 
a  great  diminution  this  coming  January. 

We  confess  that  we  cannot  see  any  source  from  whence  an  adequate  supply  to 
the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  can  this  year  be  obtained.  She  cannot  get  it 
from  this  country  without  wresting  it,  at  high  prices  (whicli  would  be  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  such  a  competition),  from  others  whose  wants  are  as  ur- 
gent as  her  own  ;  and  from  other  countries  we  have  seen  that  the  average  sup- 
plier would  be  utterly  inadequate,  while  there  is  no  probability  that  they  can 
oe  increased.  When  we  reflect  on  the  primary  national  importance  of  the  cot- 
ton trade  to  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  effects  of  a  short  supply  on  her  social, 
political,  and  commercial  condition,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  deep  anxiety 
awakened  by  the  prospects  now  disclosed. 

We  have  embraced  in  this  examination  merely  the  comparison  of  supply 
and  demand,  as  influenced  by  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  Speculation  may 
run  up  prices  to  an  extravagant  height ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  war  and  rev- 
olution may  intervene  to  mock  all  calculation.  We  cannot  reason  on  such  ele- 
ments ;  but  on  those  which  are  now  operative,  our  conclusion  is,  that  the  pres- 
ent prices  in  our  market  are  not  only  legitimate',  but  rest  upon  considerations 
that  admit  of  advance,  and  that  for  the  future  the  producers  may  look  for  remu- 
nerating returns  for  their  labor  and  capital. — Cfiaricston  Mercury. 

2.  SUGAR— MELSENS'S  PROCESS  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

[The  gre&t  noim  which  the  new  discorerics  of  this  eminent  chemist  has  mode  in  the  lrorI<I,  re- 
quirefs  th&t  wc  should  introduce  them  to  our  readers.  In  our  next  we  hope  to  publish  a  tran.<<l»> 
tion  of  the  eUborate  Procede  MdsenSy  which  is  now  before  us  in  the  French  language,  and  is  a 
inper  of  great  interest  and  value. 

The  following  analysis  of  it,  and  review  of  the  whole  sulyeet,  is  flrom  the  foreign  correspondent 
of  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Clcmsen,  the  United  States  charge  at  Belgium,  has  trau-slatcd 
into  English  the  Procjdi  Melscns. — Ed.] 

Melsens's  Discovery. — Among  the  properties  of  matter  are  some  that  may  be 
termed  subsidiary  or  incidental ;  qualities  which  we  may  be  said  to  discover 
rather  than  to  comprehend  ;  and  wiiose  agencies  are  of  a  secret  and,  as  it  were, 
stealthy  character,  so  that  we  cannot  always  predict  their  recurrence  or  calcu- 
late their  force.  Fluid  and  g.iseous  bodies  nresent  many  of  these  perplexing 
phenomena.  In  the  phenomena  of  the  crystallization  of  siu^ar,  for  instance,  wo 
encounter  a  series  of  anomalies  which  have  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  greatest 
chemists  to  reduce  the  incoherent  facts  to  a  consistent  theory.  Berzelius,  Du- 
mas, Proust,  and  other  names  known  in  the  higher  walks  of  practical  science, 
are  associated  with  investigations  into  the  elemental  properties  of  saccharine 
juice,  and  the  most  effective  method  of  turning  those  properties  to  advantage  in 
the  manufacture  and  extraction  of  solid  sugar.    Altnough  the  improvemeuta 
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made  in  this  branch  of  the  industrial  arts,  within  the  present  century,  have  been 
numerous  and  great,  tliey  have  been  very  far  from  approaching  the  point  of  ex- 
cellence attained  by  other  arts  concerned  iu  suppljiiig  the  luxuries,  wants  and 
necessitieji  of  mantiud.  In  fact,  it  has  lon^  been  recognized  that,  among  arts 
of  production,  it  was  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  that  there  remained  to  be 
taken  one  of  those  strides  which  immortalize  a  name  and  signalize  an  epoch. 
This  stride  has  recently  been  taken  by  a  young  Belgian  chemist,  of  the  name  of 
Melsens,  Professor  in  the  Veterinary  and  Agricultural  School  of  the  State,  at 
Brussels.  While  we  are  writing,  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  conjecture — it  is  a 
certainty — that  Melsens's  discovery  is  destined  to  exercise  an  influeuce  upon  the 
production  of  one  of  our  national  h'taples  which  will  be  attended  with  a  vast  ac- 
cession of  national  wealth.  The  principal  features  of  this  discovery  may  be 
com{)ressed  into  a  small  space. 

It  is  now  a  well  establirihed  fact,  that  the  sugar-cane,  when  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, contains  no  sujL'ar  that  is  not  crystallizable.  It  is  also  known  that  the 
extraction  of  this  solid  is  easily  efifected  by  means  of  weak  alcohol,  which  first 
dissolves  it  and  then  leaves  it,  by  evaporation,  in  the  form  of  pure  and  colorless 
crysti\ls.  But  together  with  the  crystidlizable  sugar,  there  also  co-exist  in  the 
cane  certain  fermcntatives  capable  of  dettTmining  a'transformation  of  the  sugar 
into  other  products.  The  action  of  these  agents  is  only  rendered  possible  oy 
placing  them  in  contact  with  the  sugar,  by  means  of  water,  after  having  been 
previously  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  external  air. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  cane  juice,  in  warm  climates,  undergoes  altera- 
tions, is  the  great  ob:^tacle  to  the  extraction  of  the  pure  solid,  and  the  great 
cause  of  loss  in  the  process. 

The  chemist,  in  his  laboratory,  solves  the  problem  of  the  extraction  of  sugar 
by  the  employment  of  alcohol.  This  agent,  without  producing  Uie  slightest 
alteration  in  the  properties  of  the  sugar,  separates  it  from  its  associated  sub- 
stances, and  protects  it  from  every  destructive  influence.  Alcohol,  however,  will 
not  answer  tne  purposes  of  practical  industry,  which  require  the  employment  of 
an  agent  low  in  price  and  of  easy  applicatiim.  Such  an  agent  alcohol  is  not. 
It  is  costly  and  dangerous,  as  a  combustible,  to  such  a  degree  that  no  money 
could  purchase  the  employment  of  human  labor  in  conjunction  with  it.  But  is 
it  beyond  the  resources  of  chemistry  to  discover  a  liquid  which,  like  alcohol, 
will  separate  the  sugar  and  prevent  the  fermentation  which,  in  the  manufac- 
turing processes  now  in  use,  ensues  as  a  consequence  of  the  contact  of  the 
juice  with  the  external  air?  Such  was  the  question  Melsens  proposed  to 
himself,  and  which  he  has  answered  triumphantly  by  the  production  of  the 
agent. 

It  is  a  theory  rather  in  favor  with  inventors,  that  many  of  the  most  brilliant 
discoveries  have  been  made  by  accident ;  and,  indeed,  the  examples  are  suffi- 
ciently well  known  of  fortuitous  circumstances  giving  birth  to  very  wonderful 
realities.  But,  if  we  could  inquire  more  accurately,  we  should  probably  learn 
that  the  lucky  accident  had  but  set  in  motion  a  certain  train  of  thought  in  an 
already  prepared  mind  ;  while  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  exhibit  to  us  the 
new  discovery  elaborated  by  reiterated  trials.  No  more  practical  refutation  can 
be  presented  of  the  vulgar  error  just  alluded  to,  than  the  whole  history  of  Mel- 
sens's discovery.  It  was  step  by  step,  by  an  infinite  series  of  experiments,  and 
by  the  concentrated  direction  of  a.tiio\iglitful  and  educated  intellect,  that  he 
succeeded  in  detecting  and  bringing  to  tlie  li^ht  of  day  what  had  escaped  the 
scrutiny  of  such  giants  as  Dumas  and  Berzelius.  The  first  .small  fact  upon 
which  he  proceeded  was,  that  in  the  tissues  of  the  cane  sugar  is  found  dissolved 
in  water,  and  that  it  will  remain  there  in  a  state  of  preservation  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time.  From  this  fact  it  was  legitimate  to  infer,  that,  if  water 
could  be  used  as  a  solvent,  the  conditions  accompanying  its  presence  in  the 
tissues  being  retained,  the  saccharine  substance  could  be  extracted  unaltered. 
The  diflicultie.?,  therefore,  attending  the  extraction  are  not  connected  with  the 
sugar  or  tlie  water,  but  with  the  air  and  the  fermcntatives  which  its  contact 
develops.  This  being  the  case,  were  it  possible  to  crush  the  cane  in  vacuo,  and 
to  express  the  juice  and  boil  it  in  lacuo,  either  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  or 
evaporating,  nothing  would  remain  to  be  desired.  But  this  is  not  possible,  at 
least  upon  a  large  scale.  Melsens  was  thus  urged  to  the  discovery  of  an  agent 
absorptive  of  air,  hostile  to  fermentation,  innocuous  to  man,  low  in  price,  and 
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easy  of  production.    Such  an  agent  he  found  to  exist  in  kyposulphale  of  lime 
(orl^  a«i  othei'wi:<e  called,  bisulnliate  of  lime). 

Melsens's  experiments  with  this  a{*ent  were  made  upon  a  dozen  varieties  of 
juice,  including  beet-root  juice  or  pulp,  grapejuice  and  cane  juice.  The  results 
were  uniform  :  the  sug.ar  crystallized  without  loss,  without  trouble  and  without 
the  production  of  m«»las8e8.  The  earlier  experiments  demonstrated  that  the 
hyposnlphate  of  lime,  employed  as  a  body  absorptive  of  oxygen  and  as  antisep- 
tic, had  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  sugar  if  applied  cold  and  in  sucli  a  manner 
as  to  mix  with  the  juice  at  the  veiy  moment  of  the  rupture  of  the  cellular  tis- 
sues ;  and  further,  tliat,  in  its  presence,  the  action  of  heat  required  for  purifica- 
tion became  perfectly  innocuous.  In  the  latter  operation  tiie  lime  employed 
caused  the  hyposulphate  to  disappear  by  neutralizing  it,  leaving  the  juice  pu- 
rified and  free  from  fermentatives  and  from  all  matters  capable  of  producing 
them.  The  juice  thus  prepared  was  ready  for  evaporation,  without  any  loss  of 
su^ar. 

Sut  the  hyposulphate  of  lime  was  soon  discovered  to  possess  other  qualities  of 
a  peculiar  cnaracter.  With  the  antiseptic  property  and  the  property  of  absorb- 
ing the  oxygen  gas  of  air,  it  unites  the  properties  of  a  powerful  puriner.  Heated 
to  101)  deg.,  French  measurement,  it  separates  the  albumen,  the  caseum,  and 
matters  containing  nitrogen,  all  of  which  are  found  to  exist  in  a  natural  state  in 
saccharine  juice.  The  separation  is  effected  without  loss  and  without  any  ap- 
preciable transformation  of  the  sugar. 

It  remained  to  be  ascertained  how  far  the  hyposulphate  was  effective  in  op- 
posing the  coloring  of  saccharine  liq^uids.  The  coloriiiff  of  the  saccharine 
juices  of  the  cane  proceeds  from  four  principal  causes.  I.  The  cane  itself  con- 
tains colored  matter,  which  becomes  aissolved  in  tlie  juice.  2.  The  contact  of 
the  juice  with  the  air  rapidly  engenders  colored  substances,  which  unite  with 
the  preceding.  3.  The  heat  employed  in  evaporating,  by  altering  a  part  of  the 
sugar  and  of  the  products  whicn  accompany  it,  also  forms  coloring  matter.  4. 
The  contact  uf  the  air  and  of  the  lime,  and'  also  of  the  ammoniacal  gase^s,  as- 
sisted by  the  action  of  the  heat,  produces  coloring  matter  during  the  evaporation 
of  the  juices  when  alkalized  by  lime. 

The  hyposulphate  of  lime  almost  instantaneously  extracts  the  color  of  the 
colored  matter  which  exists  in  the  cane  from  natural  causes.  It  prevents  the 
formation  of  the  colored  matter  which  the  air  produces  by  its  contact  with  the 
juice,  and  prevents  the  production  of  that  which  is  engendered  during  evapora- 
tion, and  especially  of  that  which  requires  for  its  formation  the  concurrence  of 
the  air  and  of  a  free  alkali.  The  effect  attending  the  use  of  the  hyposulphate, 
as  an  agent  capable  of  resisting  the  formation  ot  color,  is  so  remarkable  as  to 
deserve  the  attention  of  persons  employed  in  many  bninches  of  the  productive 
arts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cases  are  numerous  in  which  it  can  be  em- 
ployed, in  the  most  efficacious  manner,  in  preventing  the  formation  of  those 
coloring  matters,  which,  when  once  formed,  it  Is  found  so  difficult  to  destroy  or 
extract.  Such  m  itters,  for  instance,  are  those  which  color  hemp-yarn  and  flax, 
indigo  after  precipitation,  the  juice  of  barks  used  in  tanning,  and  the  extracts  of 
certain  dye-woods. 

Meanwhile,  Melsens  has  established  that,  in  the  process  of  evaporating  with- 
out the  application  of  artificial  heat,  the  presence  of  the  hyposulphate  effectu- 
ally opposes  the  formation  of  coloring  matter,  and  that  where  the  evaporation 
is  effected  by  the  application  of  artifacial  heat,  the  coloring  matter  formed  is 
scarcely  perceptible. 

Although  we  have  omitted  many  details,  we  have  exhibited  enough  to  show 
that  theliyposulphate  of  lime  can  be  employed  in  the  operation  of  extracting 
sugar  from  the  cane  :  1.  As  an  antiseptic  of  superior  excellence,  preventing  the 
production  and  action  of  fennentatives  of  whatever  kind.  2.  As  an  agent  ab- 
sorptive of  oxygen,  capable  of  preventing  the  alterations  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  the  latter  in  the  juice.  3.  As  a  purifying  agent,  which,  at  100  deg., 
will  clarify  the  juice  and  separate  from  it  all  albuminous  and  coagulating  sub- 
stances. 4.  As  an  agent  capable  of  expelling  pre-existing  colors.  5.  As  an 
anti-colorant,  capable  of  effectufdly  preventing  tiie  formation  of  coloring  mat- 
ter. 6.  As  an  agent  capable  of  neutralizing  the  injurious  acids  which  may  be 
found  existing  or  may  be  engendered  in  the  manufacture. 
The  questions  that  next  presented  themselves  for  investigation  were,  in  what 
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proportions  and  under  what  forms  the  hyposulphate  of  lime  should  be  applied  { 
what  inconveniences,  balancing  its  promised  advantages,  might  attend  its  use  t 
To  enable  himself  to  answer  these  questions  satisfactorily,  Melsens  procured 
from  the  province  of  Murcia,  in  Spain,  where,  for  ages,  sugar  from  the  cane  has 
been  manufactured,  a  quantity  of  ripe  canes.  They  reached  Paris  in  good  con- 
dition, and  were  deposited  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Sarbonne,  where  the  experi- 
ments were  being  prosecuted.  A  number  of  persons  conversant  with  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  in  the  colonies  were  present  at  the  first  essays.  The  results 
were  such  as  to  fill  them  with  surprise.  The  juice  was  extracted  by  crushing 
the  cane  in  a  common  mortar,  previously  supplied  with  the  hyposulphate.  It 
was  purified  by  ebullition,  and  then  passed  through  a  piece  of  cloth.  The 
sirup,  after  being  concentrated  and  filtered  a  second  time,  was  left  to  slow  crys- 
tallization. The  sugar  obtained  by  this  simple  process  was  as  excellent  in 
quality  as  could  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  alcohol. 

The  experiments  tried  in  Paris  upon  the  cane  juice  demonstrate  that  the  em- 
ployment of  the  hyposulphate  secures  the  extraction  of  all  the  sugar  contained 
in  the  cane,  and  produces  it  in  a  solid  and  crystallized  form.  The  crystals  are 
large  and  firm.  They  are  not  more  colored  than  common  candy,  of  wnich  thev 
have  the  appearance,  and  they  exhibit  no  appreciable  traces  of  the  slightest  al- 
teration being  effected  in  the  saccharine  properties.  If,  therefore,  we  take  into 
consideration  the  almost  absolute  purity  of  the  cane  juice  (which  is  in  reality 
nothing  but  sugared  water),  when  purification  has  once  been  effected,  and  if  we 
also  t^e  into  consideration  the  special  aptitude  of  cane  sugar  to  assume  the 
form  of  large  crystals,  it  would  seem  almost  certain  that  the  first  planter  who 
will  submit  a  quantity  of  sirup  to  slow  crystallization  by  Melsens's  method, 
will  obtain  crystals  exceeding  in  size  and  quantity  and  excelling  in  whiteness 
and  appearance  all  previous  experience. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  the  advantages  that  will  attend  the  introduction 
of  this|new  a^ent.  It  is  well  known  that  the  juice  extracted  from  the  cane  by  means 
of  pressure,  is  but  a  small  proportion — sometimes  only  a  half,  and  at  most  two- 
thirds— of  what  might  be  extracted.  There  remains  therefore  behind,  a  third  or 
more  of  the  naturalyield  of  the  sugar  crop,  and  this  third  becomes,  we  believe, 
a  total  loss.  The  extraction  of  the  sugar,  thus  wasted,  by  simply  washing  with 
pure  water,  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  air,  the  heat,  the  fermentatives,  and 
other  causes,  contribute  to  establish  a  rapid  fermentation,  and  no  gain  can  be 
derived  from  the  operation.  But  by  Melsens's  process  the  difiiculty  and  waste 
are  obviated.  With  water,  containing  a  small  Quantity  of  the  hyposulphate, 
not  only  may  the  washing  be  efl'ected  with  ease,  out  at^the  leisure  of  the  plant- 
er. Hours  or  days,  at  his  will,  may  be  employed  in  this  operation,  now,  per- 
force, neglected  altogether.  The  saccharine  washings  will  oe  found  nearly  as 
rich  in  sugar  as  the  Juice  proves,  and,  if  treated  in  the  same  manner,  by  purifi- 
cation, by  simple  filtration,  and  by  concentration  in  the  free  air  to  the  consis- 
tency of  sirup,  crystallization  will  ensue  with  equal  certainty  and  success,  the 
proauct  being  in  all  respects  similar  and  equal  to  that  obtained  from  the  juice 
Itself. 

A  comparison  of  the  methods  actually  in  use,  in  the  extraction  of  sugar  from 
saccharine  juices,  with  that  prescribed  oy  Melsens,  will  assist  in  the  formation 
of  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  superiority  of  the  latter. 

By  the  present  methods,  the  crushing  being  operated  under  exposure  to  the 
air,  the  alterations  attending  it  render  rapidity  of^ execution  indispensable.  But, 
however  rapid  the  execution  may  be,  it  does  not  and  cannot  prevent  alterations 
from  taking  place.  Again,  the  purification  effected  by  means  of  lime,  develops 
and  stimulates  the  formation  of^  coloring  matter,  and  compels  the  employment 
of  animal  black.  Finally,  the  process  of  evaporation,  which  is  efiected  at  a  hi^h 
temperature,  modifies  a  portion  of  the  sugar  which  the  heat  renders  uncrystalliz- 
able.  From  this  results  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  repeated  operations  and  to 
four  or  five  successive  crystallizations,  wliich  are  never  completely  productive. 
Melsens's  method,  on  the  other  hand,  allows  of  ample  time,  dispenses  with 
animal  black,  and  effects  the  production  of  the  solid  sugar  by  a  single  crystal- 
lization. 

The  present  product  of  a  hundred  pounds  weight  of  sugar-cane  does  not  ex- 
ceed nine  pounds  weight  of  sugar,  whereas  tlie  natural  contents  are  about  eight- 
een, the  whole  of  which  may  be  extracted  by  the  new  metliod.    Introduced  into 
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this  country,  it  will  prove  only  second  in  importance  to  Whitney's  cotton  gin. 
It  will  increase  the  culture  of  the  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  its  precious  se- 
cretion. MTith  the  lessened  cost  of  production  the  price  to  the  consumer  must 
also  be  lessened. 

3.  TEXAS  LANDS. 

What  quantity  of  ^od  and  fertile  farming  and  planting  lands  are  in  Texas? 
And  when  will  they  he  wanted  for  cultivation  and  settlement? 

These  are  questions  that  interest  this  State  and  the  large  landholders  in  it.  In 
all  the  southern  slaveholding  States,  beginning  at  Virginia  and  Maryland  and 
ending  at  Texas,  there  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  good  and  desirable  lands. 
When  we  count  out  the  pine  barrens,  flint  ridges  and  swamps  of  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  Georgia  and  Florida,  scarcely  a  fiftieth  acre  is  found  good  and  fertile. 
In  Alabama,  a  strip  of  lime  and  prairie  lands  form  some  of  more  available  fer- 
tility^ but  these  are  tight,  cold  and  unkind  to  work,  and  cotton  particularly  nists 
and  becomes  uncertain  upon  them.  In  Mississippi,  there  is  a  small  proportion 
more  of  fertile  lands,  but  deducting  the  deep  swamps  and  poor  ridges,  not  more 
than  one  acre  in  forty  is  good  ArKansas  is  either  deep  swamp  or  poor  sterile 
ridges,  so  as  to  have  but  little  good  land,  and  Louisiana  is  all  in  cultivation, 
that  is  considered  desirable  and  capable  of  being  broken  into  tilth  without  too 
much  ditching  and  levying. 

The  only  country  or  State  then  in  the  great  range  of  slavery  and  southern 
States  is  Texas,  which  remains  to  be  settled.  The  good  available  lands  in  Texas 
are  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  States  we  have  named,  with  infinitely  less 
swamp  and  unwholesome  tracts.  The  lands  of  Texas  are  mostly  fine  lands, 
which  are  more  fertile  and  more  durable  in  their  texture,  and  may  be  considered 
permanent  estates.  There  is  an  absorbent  character  in  the  soil  of  Texas,  that 
drains  the  whole  country,  except  during  the  winter  rains,  and  leaves  but  little 
swamp  or  accumulation  of  water.  I  would  say,  then,  that  Texas  is  more  healthy 
than  the  other  southern  States,  and  more  easily  passed  through  or  over  most  of 
the  year.  The  whole  body  of  the  upper  part  of  Texas,  can  be  as  densely  set- 
tled as  Indiana.  Tennessee,  or  Missouri,  and  is  beautifully  varied  with  prairie 
and  timber,  and  fertile  and  rich  lands,  combinir^  health  and  comfort,  for  emi- 
grants from  every  part  of  the  United  States  or  Europe.  In  lower  Texas,  there 
are  rich  sugar  lanas  enough,  by  a  careful  estimate,  to  form  two  thousand  planta- 
tions, combining  wood,  fertility,  and  tolerable  outlets  to  market.  In  the  west 
part  of  Texas,  grazing  will  be  the  business,  and  unlimited  in  its  capacity,  hav- 
ing naturally  the  best  grass  in  the  world,  called  Muskeet,  and  of  course  the  best 
pasturage.  Texas  may,  therefore,  be  divided  into  three  parts,  each  having  its 
aptitude  for  different  cultures,  and  almost  unlimited  in  its  capacity. 

One  full  half  I  would  call  the  farming  district,  including  the  counties  of  Cher- 
okee, Dallas,  Rusk,  Hunt,  Smith,  Pannm,  Henderson,  Navarro,  Limestone,  Rob- 
«rti*on,  Milan,  Williamson^  Kaufman,  Van  Zandt,  Burleson,  Washington,  Travis, 
and  a  half  dozen  others.  Here  there  is  a  due  mixture  of  fertile  lands,  all  healthy 
and  cheap,  for  raising  cotton,  com,  stock,  all  the  winter  grains,  and  whatever 
constitutes  a  most  desirable  agriculture.  This  division  is  bodily  healthy  and 
abounding  in  water-power,  with  rivers  easily  improved  into  a  tolerable  naviga- 
tion. 

One-third  is  highly  fitted  for  stock  and  grazing,  where  animals,  such  as  cattle, 
sheep,  horses  and  mules,  require  no  feeding  and  but  little  attention.  In  this 
region  the  animals  are  fat  all  the  time  and  nearly  always  fit  for  the  butcher's 
stall.  The  remaining  part,  something  near  a  fourth  or  fifth,  is  the  best  sugar 
district  in  the  United  States ;  more  fertile,  and  more  warm,  drier,  and  more 
quick  in  its  growth  and  production.  The  cane  will  rattoon  all  of  five  years 
without  any  deterioration,  and  be  ready  to  grind  one  month  earlier  than  in  Louis- 
iana. As  far  as  experiments  go,  two  hogsheads  to  the  acre  may  be  counted  up- 
on pretty  certain.  The  prices  of  land  in  Texas  range  much  below  (for  the  pre- 
sent) the  minimum  United  States  price,  and  good  lands  may  be  got  on  an  ave- 
rage, with  good  titles,  at  half  a  dollar  per  acre. 

The  titles  to  lands  in  Texas  are  pretty  well  understood,  and  good  titles  may 
be  had  in  every  part  of  the  State  by  the  proper  inquiry.  The  facility  of  market 
and  navigation  will  be  improved  very  soon.  Boats  are  now  being  built  to  fit 
oat  all  the  rivers  and  bays,  and  the  population  is  cleaning  out  the  rivers,  and 
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even  aiming  at  railroads  and  plankroads«  I  would  say  that  the  navigation  i^ 
equal  to  that  of  the  Red  River,  Yazoo,  Washita,  Tombiffbee,  Sunflower,  and 
otner  streams  in  the  southern  States,  that  had  or  gave  at  first  no  facility  of  the 
sort,  but  now  vent  the  produce  of  a  vast  population  settled  upon  their  margins. 

The  facility  of  getting  into  Texas  is  improving;  the  monopoly  of  steam  to 
and  from  New  Orleans  is  yielding  to  a  better  spirit,  and  Red  River  is  about  be- 
ing cleared  out  for  continuous  navigation. 

Taking  the  quantity  of  fertile  land,  the  greater  health,  more  varied  culture, 
and  cheapness  of  the  Texas  lands  into  the  estimate,  greater  advantages  are  offer- 
ed to  emigrants  coming  to  Texas  infinitely  tlian  anywhere  else.  Tne  emigrant 
would  be  literally  casting  his  anchor  ahead,  and  enriching  himself,  not  oniy  by 
these  varied  productions;  but  the  enhancement  of  his  lands  and  tlie  general  ap- 
preciation of  the  country  would  be  sure  to  carry  him  apd  his  family  up  to  sud- 
Btance  and  consequence. 

^^migration  of  slaveholders,  and  of  slave  States,  stand  on  a  very  different 
footing  from  the  free  States.  The  slaveholder  leans  upon  his  slaves,  avails  of 
their  assistance  and  even  of  their  society.  Under  this  feeling,  he  plunges  into 
tlie  woods  and  forests,  cares  nought  for  steamboats,  railroads  or  stages.  He 
comes  out  every  niglit  with  his  slaves,  they  cook,  kill  game,  and  serve  hiiu  in 
comfort.  I  have  known  a  family  of  ten  whites  move  from  Georgia  to  Texas  for 
ten  or  twenty  dollars,  with  their  slaves,  and  half  the  outlay  wbuld  be  for  fer- 
riages on  rivers.  No  houses  are  sought  for  to  stop  in  the  nights,  nor  any  tavern 
to  hirnish  food  and  chambers.  Emigration,  therefore,  is  nothing  of  cost,  and 
but  little  trouble  to  thorn,  and  when  they  get  through,  and  find  the  spot,  they 
sit  down,  and  cabins  are  built  in  one  or  two  days,  combining  many  comforts. 
By  a  population  thus  easily  moved,  good  lands  will  be  sought  for  and  settled, 
ill  preference  to  remaining  upon  poor  exhausted  lands ;  and  we  may  expect  the 
Texas  lauds  to  be  settled  rapidly,  after  the  cholera  in  our  southern  parts  shall 
cease,  and  the  general  monetary  affairs  of  the  country  become  less  stringent^ 

The  following  data,  it  is  believed,  will  prove,  in  a  manner  matheniatic.'niy, 
how  soon  and  how  surely  Texas  is  destined  to  be  settled.     The  writer  of  this 

{)icce  has  lived  in  the  southern  States,  holding  slaves,  and  has  seen  the  results 
le  herein  seXa  forth.  Wijthin  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  all  the  Indians  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi  river,  have  bet»n  removed  to  the  West, and  lands  purchased 
by  the  United  States  and  sold  to  settlers,  viz.,  onie-third  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
all  of  Florida,  one-third  of  Alabama,  three- fourtlis  of  Mississippi,  one-third  of 
Tennessee,  all  of  Arkansas,  and  one-third  of  Louisiana.  On  these  Indian  lands, 
in  the  sptice  of  ten  years,  allowing  for  preparation,  survevs.  and  other  tilings, 
eighteen  hundred  tfiousand,  or  nearly  two  millions  of  inhabitants  are  now  found 
comfortably  seated,  and  have  nearly  doubled  all  the  staple  productions.  To 
get  this  population,  the  slave  States  were  mainly  depended  upon,  and  drafted 
from — say  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carol  in  as,  part  of  Georgia,  and  Tennessee. 
But  few  foreigners,  or  persons  from  the  free  States,  were  found  in  the  mass  of 
settlers.  The  States  that  furnished  all  of  this  population,  as  we  have  enumera- 
ted, did  not  possess  more  than  4,000,000  all  told,  black  and  white.  They  sup- 
plied this  nearly  2,000,000,  from  a  population  thinly  scattered  over  these  old 
States,  and  merely  because  the  lanos  were  fresher  and  somewhat  more  fertile, 
yet  costing  three  times  as  much  as  the  Texan  lauds  now  cost. 

These  new  Indian  lands  are  all  filled  up  to  the  point  of  the  old  slave  States, 
and  even  more  densely,  and  are  now  ready  to  swarm  and  settle  new  lands  when 
clieap,  healthy,  fertile ;  and  are  now  ready  to  be  as  great  nurseries  as  the  old 
States  of  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  others,  have  been  all  the  time.  I  would  infer, 
and  with  verv  great  certainty,  from  the  above  data,  that  these  last  and  only  re- 
maining lands  in  Texas,  that  have  so  many  inducements,  so  much  fertility,  so 
much  health,  and  varied  production,  will  fill  up  in  one-fourth  of  the  time  it  re- 
quired to  settle  the  Indian  lands,  and  witli  a  wealthier  and  more  practical  class 
of  people.  Slaves  have  since  multiplied  greatly.  There  are  ten  strong  slave- 
holders now  inclined  to  move,  where  there  was  one  of  them  then.  If,  then,  these 
Indian  lands  filled  up  in  ten  or  sixteen  years,  so  as  to  have  nearly  two  millions 
on  them,  Texas  lands  being  fewer  in  quantity  and  more  desirable,  will  fill  more 
speedily,  as  they  have  now  seven  or  eight  millions  to  draw  from,  instead  of  three 
or  four  millions.  As  soon  as  the  cholera  ceases,  and  the  pressure  is  somewhat 
relieved  on  the  money  market^  so  that  the  holders  in  the  old  States  may  be  able 
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to  sell  at  some  price,  they  will  rush  forth  and  remove  to  this  last  and  only  chance 
of  getting  rich  lands  upon  which  to  employ  their  slaves. 

The  circumstances  that  aided  and  hurried  the  settlement  of  the  Indian  lands 
we  spoke  of,  were  the  e;reat  plenty  of  money  the  "pel  banks"  of  that  time  pour- 
ed forth — enabling  each  person  to  get  enough  to  buy  new  land<  and  sell  his  old 
lands  at  a  living  price.  The  circumstances  that  delay  the  purchase  and  settle- 
ment of  the  Texan  lands  have  been  the  difficulty  of  "the  money  market,  which 
forbade,  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  owners  of  lands  in  the  old  States  from  sell- 
ing at  any  price,  until  the  present  time,  and  just  now  tlie  prevalence  of  cholera 
keeps  them  at  home.  By  the  next  year,  money  will  be  plentier,  and  all  disease 
will  have  ceased,  so  that  emigration  will  obey  its  impulse  of  interest,  and  peo- 
ple will  avail  themselves  of  tiie  last  chance  of  getting  the  sort  of  land  that  tliey 
can  employ  their  slaves  upon  to  advantage.  We  may  expect  to  see  a  rush  in  a 
year  or  two  to  Texius,  that  will  take  up  all  the  fertile  lands  in  it.  These  are  the 
very  best  lands  that  ^aves  can  be  employed  upon.  In  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia there  will  be  no  slaves  ;  and  the  northern  or  Santa  Fe  end  of  Texas,  is 
either  sterile  or  thrown  into  narrow  valleys,  where  irrigation  must  be  used  for 
any  cultivation  at  all.  Our  people  are  not  in  the  habit  of  irrigating,  and  will 
neither  go  or  try  it  in  any  districts  where  necessary. 

Otlier  advantages  and  favorable  circumst<inces  await  Texas,  and  will  aid  its 
population  and  settlement.  I  mean  the  healthy  character  of  its  farming  and 
grazing  regions,  and  climate  so  mild  and  delightful,  that  thousands  of  families 
are  now  flocking  into  those  districts,  attracted  by  their  fertilitv  and  pleasant 
climate.  Into  the  counties  embracing  the  heads  and  forks  of  the  ^Frinity,  Brazos, 
Colorado,  and  Guadalupe  particularly,  hundreds  of  families  are  coming  from 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  the  poorer  parts  of  Kentucky,  Tcuuesjsee,  and 
rapidly  filling  them  up  with  comfortable  improvements.  From  Europe,  also, 
particularly  Germany,  thousands  are  coming  in  and  settling  upon  the  Red  River, 
the  Guadalupe,  San  Antonio,  San  Saba,  Medina,  Colorado,  and  will  soon  reach, 
in  large  numbers,  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  mere  labor  of  these 
colonists,  enhances  tlie  price  of  lauds  thus  settled  upon.  Around  some  of  these 
German  settlements,  lands  that  three  years  ago  sold  for  fifty  cents,  now  readily 
bring  from  two  to  five,  and  as  high  as  ten  dollars  per  acre,  and  find  ready  pur- 
chasers at  these  prices. 

The  advantage  of  vesting  in  lands  in  Texas,  are  great  and  certain,  notwith- 
standing these  matters,  for  obvious  causes,  have  dragged  heavily  for  many  years 
past.  Had  the  writer  hereof  capital,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  e'uploy  it ;  or,  had 
he  or  his  friends  lands,  they  would  be  held  as  the  very  investments  that  could 
be  made.  I  would  predict  tliat  one-half  a  million  of  population  will  be  in  Tex- 
as in  three  or  four  years,  and  there  are  rich  lands  enougli  for  twice  that  number 
without  crowding.  Nothing  can  prevent  or  even  retard  these  results,  except 
radicrft  legislation  in  matters  of  titles,  and  the  people  of  the  State  have  suffered 
enough  to  learn  wisdom  in  tliose  matters. 

I  would  further  remark,  that  California  cannot  at  all  interfere  with  Texas,  or 
slave  owners  in  the  South  ;  or  swell  in  any  way  the  quantity  of  good  lands  up- 
on which  slaves  are  to  be  used — I  will  add,  must  be  employed.  Slavery, in  the 
present  temper  of  Con^cress,  cannot  enter  (ialiforuia  at  ail,  and  must  .seize  upon 
this  last  region  of  i^ood  land  in  Texas.  The  pine  barrens,  the  swamps,  the  cold 
and  wet  lands  of  tlie  southern  States,  the  flint  ridges,  the  white  crabtish  plains, 
the  sterile  mountains,  are  totally  unavailable  ;  and  whot'ver  has  the  responsibil- 
ity of  slaves,  must  place  them  in  rich  lan<ls,  in  spite  of  his  predilections. — Uiv.lian. 

4.  OVER-PRODUCTION  OF  COTTON— HOW? 

"The  following  comparative  table  of  the  production  and  consumption  of 
cotton  for  the  lust  fifteen  y«'ars,  will  illustrate  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  of 
over-production,  and  luny  atlord  some  data  to  that  class  of  writers  who  are  con- 
verts to  this  theory,  but  'confess  that  they  scracely  know  where  to  begin' 
when  required  to  jirove  it:  although  it  is  *  a  projjosilion  so  e;isy  of  proof,  and 
a  truth  so  apparent,  as  to  be  suj)pused  to  have  received  universal  assent': 

Proiluction.  Coasuinption  in  Europe.  In  America.  Totil. 

ISI* l,2;.l.iHK)                      1.0;!f.,oiu)  2-!l.'.HM  1.2."j2,<KM) 

Is.'J.i l.:>iKi.O'K)                   l,lor>.inM)  -z.;  <.<-n)  1.."WJ,(KK) 

18:30 1,IJ-_VHX)                     1,1U7,UXJ  SJ-J.t'W  l,ay2,«}0() 

5  *       VOL.    II. 
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1837 1,800,000  1,302,000  246,000  1,638,000 

1838 1,360,000  1,106,000  276,000  1,881,000 

1839 2,177,000  1,600,000  295,000  1,895,000 

.1840 1,634,000  1,364,000  297,000  1,681,000 

1841 1,683,000  1,488,000  267,000  1,755,000 

1842 2,879,000  1,689,000  825,000  2,014,000 

1843 2,030,000  1,643,000  847,000  1.990,000 

1844 2,394,000  1,870,000  889,000  2,269,000 

1846 2,100,000  1,859,000  422,000  2,281,000 

1846 > 1,781,000  1,637,000  427,000  1,964,000 

1847 2,348,000  2,002,000  621,000  2,523,000 

1848 2,700,000  2,312,000  600,000  2,912,000 

28,422,000  28,279,000 

"It  will  appear  conclusively,  we  think,  from  the  foregoing,  how  little  ground 
there  has  been  for  the  cry  of  over-production.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  crop  was 
1,254,000  bales,  and  the  consumption  1,252,000,  or  nearly  equal.  In  1848  the 
crop  had  more  than  doubled,  say  2,700,000,  and  the  consumption  will  probably 
reach  2,900,000.  Does  this  look  like  over-production?  The  production  of  the 
entire  fifteen  years,  it  will  be  seen,  is  28,422,000  and  the  consumption  28,279,000 — 
so  nearly  equal  as  utterly  to  exclude  the  idea  that  over-production  has  been  the 
cause  of  low  prices,  though  the  .falsd  cry  of  it,  no  doubt,  has  often  produced 
that  eflfect.  But  take  the  sum  of  the  last  four  years,  and  see  what  it  demon- 
strates :  the  product  8,929,000  bales,  and  the  consumption  9,680,000  or  an  ex- 
cess of  consumption  of  750,000  bales  ;  and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  short  crops 
of  grain  and  famine  in  Europe,  commercial  embarrassments,  and  the  continent 
convulsed  with  revolutions  and  disorder. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  last  season,  when  prices  were  ruinously  low,  we 
endeavored  to  show  to  our  readers  what  we  were  thoroughly  convinced  of  our- 
selves, that  the  consumption  of  cotton  was  not  only  equal  but  outrunning  pro- 
duction, and  that  better  prices  must  be  the  inevitaole  result  of  such  a  state  of 
affairs  ;  and  «>ur  predictions  have  been  fully  realized.  For  the  coming  season 
the  prospects  are  even  more  cheering.  That  the  rate  of  consumption  is  beyond 
any  probable  product  of  the  present  season,  is  a  fact  ascertained  and  beyond 
cavil,  and  the  planter  can  command  prices  that  will  remunerate  him  for  his  la- 
bors. Even  should  the  crop  reach  2,700,000  bales,  the  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion would  more  than  ab&orb  it ;  but  when  it  is  evident  that  the  probabilities 
are  stronger  that  it  will  go  below  2,200,000  bales  than  above  that  point,  we  may 
not  only  expect  remunerating  prices,  say  from  nine  to  eleven  cents,  but  that 
they  will  run  up  to  a  speculative  point  far  beyond.  Let  our  planters  look  to  it 
that  the  coming  crop  pass  not  from  their  control  at  prices  below  its  value,  and 
these  should  be  at  the  highest  point  that  will  not  materially  affect  its  con- 
sumption." 

5.  PRESERVATION  OF  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR,  Ac. 

[Our  readen  will  rGmombcr  that,  aexenl  montlu  ago,  we  published  the  Report  of  Professor 
Beck,  upon  wheat,  Ac.  Wo  oin)tU>d  one  portion  for  the  want  of  spooe,  which  is  now  presented, 
as  digested  by  a  cotcmporary. — Ed.] 

Professor  Beck  received  the  appointment  in  April  of  last  year,  and  his  experi- 
ments thus  far  have  been  confiueti  to  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  which  constitute  the 
subject  of  the  report  before  us.  Indian  corn  and  meal,  which  have  now  become 
such  important  articles  of  export,  will  receive  due  attention  in  the  course  of  his 
researches.  In  entering  upon  the  subject  of  his  present  report,  his  first  object 
was  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  water  in  different  kinds  of  wheat  and  flour,  for 
all  contain  water  in  great  or  lesser  quanitie^.  Its  amount  is  greater  in  cold 
countries  than  in  warm.  In  Alsace,  from  16  to  20  per  cent. ;  England,  from  14 
to  17  per  cent. ;  United  States,  from  12  to  14  per  cent. ;  Africa  and  Sicily,  from 
9  to  1 1  per  cent. 

This  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  the  same  weight  of  Southern  flour,  yields  more 
bread  than  Northern.  English  wheat  yields  13  pounds  more  to  the  quarter  than 
Scotch.  Alabama  flour,  it  is  said,  yields  20  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  Cincin- 
nati. And  in  general,  American  flour,  according  to  one  of  the  most  extensive 
London  bakers,  absorbs  8  or  10  per  cent,  more  of  its  own  weight  of  water,  in 
being  made  into  bread,  than  the  English.  The  English  grain  is  fuller  and 
rounder  than  the  American,  being  in  truth  puffed  up  with  moisture.  All  this 
is  accounted  for  by  temperature.     The  warmer  the  country,  the  more  is  the  wa- 
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ter  dried  out  of  the  grain  before  it  ripens  ;  and  hence,  when  made  into  bread,  it 
absorbs  more  water  again,  and  is  therefore  more  valuable. 

Water  also  unfits  it  for  prcser ration.  The  books  of  a  single  inspector  in  New 
York  city  showed,  that  i-nl847,  he  inspected  218,679  barrels  of  sour  and  musty 
flour.  In  his  opinion,  tlie  loss  on  these,  was  $250,000.  Every  year  the  total 
loss  in  the  United  States,  from  moisture  in  wheat  and  flour,  is  estimated  at  from 
$3,000,000  to  5,000,0001  To  remedy  this  great  evil,  the  grain  should  be  well 
ripened  before  harvesting,  and  well  dried  before  being  stored  in  a  good  dry 
granary.  Afterward,  in  grinding  and  in  transporting,  it  should  be  carefully 
protected  from  wet,  and  the  flour  be  kept  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
test  precaution  is  kiln  drying.  By  this  process,  the  wheat  and  flour  are  passed 
over  iron  plates  heated  by  steam  to  the  boiling  point.  From  each  barrel  of  flour 
J 6  or  17  pounds  of  water  are  thus  expelled,  leaving  still  four  or  five  per  cent,  in 
the  flour,  an  amount  too  small  to  do  injury.  If  ^1  the  water  be  expelled,  the 
quality  of  the  flour  is  deteriorated. 

The  mode  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  water  in  flour  is  this:  Take  a  small 
sample,  say  5  ounces,  and  weigh  it  carefully.  Put  it  in  .«  dry  vessel,  which 
should  be  heated  by  boiling  water.  After  6  or  7  hours,  weigh  it  carefully  until 
it  loses  no  more  weight.     Its  loss  of  weight  shows  the  original  amount  of  water. 

The  next  object  of  Professor  Beck,  was  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  gluten  in 
the  various  samples  of  flour.  Gluten  is  an  adhesive,  pasty  mass,  and  consists 
of  several  different  principles,  though  its  constitution  has  not  yet  been  satii>fac>- 
torily  determined.  It  is  chiefly  the  nutritious  portion  of  the  flour.  The  re- 
maining principles  are  mostly  starch,  su^ar  and  gum.  These  three  latter,  have 
been  thought  not  to  be  nutritious,  but  this  is  probably  an  error.  On  an  average, 
their  relative  amount  in  100  parts  are  about  as  follows : 

Average.  Kobanka  wheat — the  boat. 

Water 13 12 

Gluten 12 ]« 

Starch 67 60 

Sugar  and  giun 8 9 

100  ^97 

The  Professor  examined,  according  to  the  present  repntt,  33  different  samples, 
from  different  parts  of  thg  United  Slates  and  Europe,  and  he  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  KoDanka  variety  from  the  south  of  Russia.  There  would  probably 
be  a  prejudice  against  it  in  this  country,  from  the  natural  yellowish  hue  of  its 
flour  and  bread. 

The  process  for  determining  the  relative  amounts  of  gluten,  starch,  sugar  and 
gum,  is  this  ;  Put  a  few  ounces  of  flour  carefully  weigned  in  a  cotton  or  linen 
cloth ;  pour  cold  water  upon  it,  and  work  up  the  dough  with  the  fingers.  All 
except  the  gluten  strains  through  the  cloth.     This  is  then  dried  and  Weighed. 

The  gum  and  sugar  become  dissolved  in  the  water,  but  the  starch  settles  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  This  water  is  poured  off  and  tlie  starch  is  thus  ob- 
tained, and  may  be  weighed.  The  water  is  next  evaporated,  and  the  gum  and 
sugar  also  obtained  in  a  dry  state  for  weighing.  This  is  not  k  perfect  method. 
Other  methods,  more  complicated,  give  different  results  ;  but  tins  is  sufficiently 
accurate  in  a  practical  way  for  ascertaining  the  relative  value  of  different  speci- 
mens. 

The  report  contains  some  valuable  remai-ks  on  aofriculture  in  general.  The  in- 
Quiry  is  not  simply  how  productive  a  field  may  be  made,  however  important 
that  may  be,  but  concerns  also  the  cost  of  such  production.  A  man  may  astonish 
the  country  by  the  ^reat  abundance  of  his  crops,  and  yet  become  bankrupt  with 
his  g^at  returns — simply  because  they  cannot  repay  tneir  cost.  The  questions, 
therefore,  of  economy  of  measures  and  economy  of  treatment,  are  of  the  first 
importance.  It  should  be  known,  also,  that  wheat  raised  on  a  rich  soil  is  more 
nutritious,  taking  the  same  quantity,  than  that  raised  in  poor  ground. 

We  hope  these  inauiries  will  be  continued  without  delay.  As  yet,  after  so 
few  mouths'  labor,  tney  are  merely  preliminary.  Professor  Beck  has  given 
abundant  proof  of  his  ability  to  pursue  the  subject,  in  his  noble  report  on  the 
mineralogy  of  New  York,  and  in  his  valuable  works  on  Chemistry  and  Botany ; 
and  we  may  reasonably  anticipate,  that  his  researches  in  organic  analysis,  will 
be  entitled  to  a  place  with  those  of  Professor  Hor8ford,of  Cambridge,  or  of  Pro- 
fessor Norton,  of  Yale. 
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6.  SONG  OF  THE  CANE  FIELDS. 

There  is  nomething  in  the  following  extract  from  a  poonj  entitled  "Barbadoes,"  which  appear- 
v'd  many  years  ago  in  Kn^land  and  was  rcvi»»wod  in  Blackwoo<l,  per.uHarly  interrstint;  to  one 
fainiliar  with  the  c^ne  fields  of  the  South.    Making  all  allowances  for  difference  in  climute,  ''t^.*., 
the  picture?  presented  are  lifi»-like  and  will  be  recognized  at  once.    The  author,  Mr.  Chapman, 
wril<'*«  at  a  time  when  the  British  West  Indies  were  ^'cursM"  with  slavery,  and  when  ho  wa.«»  in 
daily  intercourse  with  all  the  islands ;  yet  we  find  not  a  lino  of  bijfotry  or  oant  in  his  whole  pro- 
duction.    He  should  have  learned  from  our  most  sapient  alwlitioiiigtJi  &nd  philftnthrnpigts  how  to 
icture  the  *' horrors*'  of  the  "scourge,  fetters  and  chains,"  with  which  tyrannical  masters  so 
juch  rejoice  to  visit  their  "poor  slaves."    Mr.  Chapman,  wo  admits  committed  a  canlinal  error 
n  going  to  the  West  Indies  to  find  out  the  actual  condition  of  the  slave,  since  all  the  world 
nows  he  could  have  learned  more  upon  that  sul^ect  in  a  single  day  about  £xctcr  Hall  or  in 
ston,  than  in  a  whole  year  in  the  colonies. 


6UOAB-CANE   HARVEST. 

♦*  Tn  that  blest  month,  to  all  the  cane-isles  dear, 
Which  Numa  added  to  the  circling  year ; 
Which  other  climes  witli  hideous  flights  deforms. 
And  ushers  in  the  year  with  howling  storms. 
With  jslctt  and  snow-falls,  and  impetuous  hail, 
The  shrieking  bhist  and  de?olating  gale; 
But  here  comes,  softly  comes,  a  welcome  guest; 
In  robe  of  green  and  flowery  kirtle  drest; 
Sports  with  the  Naiad  on  the  sparkling  deep, 
Or  oil  the  Dryad's  bo<<jm  falls  asleep. 
In  that  dciir  month  when  ever>*  cane-field  blooms 
In  pri'Ie  muture,  and  waves  its  downy  plumes, 
The  lofty  mill-points  wear  their  canvas  sail, 
Shake  to  the  breeze,  and  court  the  fiivoring  gale ; 
The  new-hung  coppers  shine  with  polisli'd  glow, 
The  tire-man  with  his  cane-trash  stands  below; 
And  bu.«y  preparation  loudly  sounds 
Through'  the  glad  buildings  and  the  yellow 
grounds." 


/^ 


THE  SUG.\B-MILL  AND  NEGROES. 


I  t 


*•  ?(K>n  as  the  grey  dawn  peeps  upon  the  hill- 
Soon  asihe  daylight  falls  upon  the  mill — 
Swurms  forth  the  laughing,  happy  negro  throng, 
AVhile  through  the  glad  air  rings  the  crop-time 

snug ; 
Not  d«'arer  home  to  schoo'-imprison'd  boys. 
Nor  ebeerlier  sing  thoy  home's  enchantingjoj'S. 
8ome  lop  and  strip  the  y  el  low-join  t<_'d  cane; 
The  >)ra!ichy  spires  the  happy  cattle  giun; 
The  t<'nder  prickly  tops,  with  eyes  thick  set, 
Fail  on  tlie  fields,  where  they  shall  flourish  yet, 
When  once  again  is  hoed  the  fertile  plain, 
And  vows  are  ofTerd  for  the  genial  rain. 
Meanwhile,   in   bundles   bound,   the   luscious 

cunes. 
Brought  to  the  pathway,  fill  the  creakinff  wains ; 
Th«'  ^'lad  mill  dances;  down  the  liquid  wealth 
Pours  to  the  l»oilers.     Ye,  whose  fulling  health 
Speaks  in  your  faded  clu'clis.  your  droojiing  eyes, 
Drink  tlie  health-giving  stream  the  mill  suj^plies! 
Nor  balsam,  nor  the  moss  that  Iceland  hives, 
Nor  gum  medicinal,  such  vigor  gives, 
llentv  come  the  sickly,  hence  the  healthy  fair, 
To  win  ihe^r  roses  back,  or  take  the  air. 
The  ruddy  planter  dreams  not  shain-s  so  bright 
tan  rob  his  day  of  peace,  of  sleep  his  night: 
JJut  leels,  at  morn,  .strange  flutterings  in  his 

breast, 
And  on  his  weary  bed  he  finds  no  rest. 

'•  With  molten  gold  the  polihh'd  coppers  foam. 
While  many  a  wreath  of  mist  enwraps  thedome : 
All  \x  Jilive.  each  gang  responfive  sinj;.^. 
Tlic  nuU-yai'd  reels  with  joy,  and  eclio  rings. 
\Vlio  i.'*  nlit  herer  the  iiltle  unhin  bawls; 
iliilt.  I  alsy.  from  his  leafy  pullet  crawls; 
The  (*  iJtii.ary,  with  his  head  of  fuow, 
Kor^'<  t-  liis  yeari* — the  widow  half  her  woe. 
Th.'  f>tiuiii;rV,  come  to  see  the  burning  sliamo 
of  n*v"»  wrongs,  forgets  for  what  he  came: 
He  li»  urM  theirmeiry  laugh,thfcir  joyous  strain. 
His  ■iiUr.  are  aihing,  yet  he  laughs  again. 
IIl-  la  ar»i  no  groan,  he  hears  no  cruel  lash. 


'heir  maddening  mirth  he  sees  no  tyrant  dash. 

ut  soon  the  stranger  back  to  Kngland  go«"8 — 
He  talks  of  brands,  a  frightful  scourge  he  shows; 
Shudders,  whene'er  is  named  the  horrid  isle. 
Whore  negr<x's  never  dance  and  never  smile, 
But  groans  and  waiUugs  ever  vex  tlie  sky ; 
Plaudits  resound,  and  cheers  await  the  spy.*' 

NEGROES  IN  THE  FIELD. 

"  Lo !  where  the  gang  as.<embled  wields  the  hoc, 
And  each  luigins  his  own  appointed  row, 
Song  and  the  jocund  laugh  are  heanl  around: 
Quirk  upon  quirk,  and  rejidy  jokes  abound. 
The  task  allotted  they  with  ease  can  do; 
No  shapes  of  dread  affright  their  steps  pursue; 
They  fear  no  lash,  nor  worse !   the  dungeon'i 

gloom, 
Nor  nurse  the  sorrows  of  a  hopeless  doom. 
The  gay  troop  laughs  and  revels  in  the  sun, 
With  mirth  unwearied,  till  th«ir  work  is  done." 

THE  day's  WORK  ENDED. 

"While  the    noon-luster  o'er   the   land   is 
spread, 
The  listening  lizard  hides  his  star-lit  head : 
The  four-o'clocks  their  shrinking  petals  close, 
And  wearied  man  s«>eks  shelter  and  re(io«e. 
The  iiegn>es  no^  dep<rt  the  master's  field. 
And  se<'kp  the  joys  that  dearest  home  can  yield. 
Their  little  children  claim  the  mother's  care — 
St»me  cull  tlu!  pepper  and  their  meals  prepare ; 
Some  dn'ss  their  gardens ;  some  a  fi.sh-net  spin ; 
While  childhotxl's  nurry  laugh  is  heanl  within. 
How  calm  and  tranquil  l<x»k  those  negro  hnt«, 
Tlielr  fruit  trees  round,  and  sea,tt«'n'd  cocoa-nuts  1 
Their  dear  security  the  ne-gro  loves. 
While  through  his  shrubs  and  vines  he  lordly 
moves. 

"Ah.  happy  is  his  lot,  from  ill  secure! 
He  oft  is  wealthy,  While  his  lord  is  poor: 
Law  snd  oi'iujou  guard  bis  home  from  want. 
Nor  horrid  ib-bts  liis  tranquil  palli  t  haunt. 
Him,  well-<.lis])ose<i,  no  V(>ic<'  of  anger  chides, 
For  every  nee<l  his  master's  car*'  provides. 
P^ach  ba.s  bis  homestead  and  his  faithful  hound, 
To  keep  his  door  and  watch  his  gardi'n-frrouiul. 
The  tra<l('Mnan,  proud  of  station  and  of  t^kill, 
Krects  his  head  on  high:  and  prou»Ier  still 
The  ranpr  walks,  the  moiiarch  of  the  jilain! 
And  with  his  Imy  surveys  his  wide  doumiu. 
The  ma.'-trr's  i  ye  is  on  his  pi  ojile  set. 
He  loves  tlie  glistening  fae«.'  of  honest  jet; 
He  mingles  with  them  in  their  mirthful  hour; 
llif  gives   the  sim|)ering   bride   her  marriago- 

dowt  r : 
He  ?tand.s  the  sponsor  f^r  tb'^  iKiuneing  lioy — 
Slecj.intr  or  waking,  they  bis  thoii'jrlits  rmploy. 
No  churlish  tyrant  he  to  mar  iluir  mirth; 
He  loves  their  sporU  ami  oft<  n  gives  th.iu  birth. 

^^  So  with  his  slaves  the  patriarchs  of  old 
His  cattle  ]>astured  and  inclo.-ed  his  fold  ; 
Saw  them  with  joy  the  mien  (»f  zladiu  «s  wear, 
.\nd  for  their  sorrows  had  a  ready  Wmt. 
With  them  he  dwelt,  and  colonized  or  roved — 
The  slave  was  trusted  and  the  muster  loved.' 
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7.  NEW  VARIETY  OF  COTTON. 

A  new  kind  of  cotton  has  been  introduced  into  Tennessee  called  the  "Golden 
Boll."  It  is  a  native  of  Central  America.  The  following  description  is  given  of  it : 

The  average  height  of  the  stalks  was  about  four  and  a  half  feet,  planted  about 
four  feet  apart.  The  distinguishing  properties  whith  characterize  this  description 
of  cottou,are  its  prolific  production,  the  long  silky  texture  of  its  fibre,  and  the  as- 
tonishingly large  size  and  great  number  of  bolls.  Several  of  the  plants  had  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  of  which  from  sixty  to  eighty 
were  fully  matured ;  ten  of  which,  being  frequently  te.-;ted  by  scale*?,  weighed  four 
and  a  half  ounces  of  seed  cotton.  Tlie  bolls  that  did  not  reach  full  maturity 
of  size  all  opened,  and  are  jpet  opening,  yielding  cotton  apparently  of  as  good 
quality,  but  not  of  the  same  amount,  as  the  more  early  bolls. 
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SOCrn  CAHOLISA.— SLAVES— TIIEIR  CIVII,  RIOHTi',  LIABILITIES  AJfD  DISABILITIES. 

Fkc.  1.  In  aprarious  part  of  this  diirost,  I  have  haul  occasion,  Incidontally,  to  state  thn  moaning 
of  the  riril  l.iw  mnxim,  •'/xiWmv  fe'/uitttr  vp/ftrrni,"  and  of  tlio  provision  of  tJnj  1st  .mrtion  of  thy 
act  of  1740,  "th«»  offMprin^'  to  fnlldw  tlitj  condition  of  111 ;  mother."  Hoth  iu.>an  that  thiJ  olTspring 
of  a  slave  mother  must  al.«o  b»?  a  j«lave. 

Sec.  2.  The  mnxim  a»  well  an  the  provision  of  the  act,  hajt  a  further  meanini;  in  relation  to 
proiwrty.  It  detennineB  to  whom  the  is,-<ue  Wlon,:?".  The  owner  of  the  mother  has  the  same 
ri?rht  in  her  is.^ue,  horn  while  fhr  b'lon.^  to  him,  which  he  has  in  her.  If.  for  example,  the  per- 
son in  pOMes!«ion  in  tenant  for  life,  then  !«uch  an  one  takf.-i  an  entatc  for  life  in  tlie  i.^sue.  If  thi-re 
be  a  vested  CMtatc,  in  remainder,  or  one  which  talies*  effect  on  the  termination  of  the  life  estate', 
the  remainder  man  in  entitled  to  the  in.'^ue,  on  the  faliinj;  in  of  the  life  estate,  as  he  is  entitled  to 
the  mother.  If  there  bo  no  estate  airved  out  beyond  the  lif»j  estate,  then  hh  the  mother  reverts, 
•0  aim  do<»8  the  iiwue. 

Sec.  3.  The  esitatc  of  a  tenant  for  life  In  slaves,  cn!ra:.?od  in  makins;  a  crop,  if  h?  die  after  the 
first  of  Mareh,  in  continued,  hy  the  act  of  'S9.  until  the  crop  be  fiui>«hed,  or  until  the  la.«t  day  of 
Deo«mbi?r,  in  the  year  in  whicli  the  tenant  dies. 

Skc.  4.  The  i*«ue  of  a  whit«;  woman  and  a  nojrro  Ls  a  mulatto,  within  the  mcanin<^  of  that  torm, 
and  in  subjectcil  to  .ill  the  diHabilitie.s  of  tlie  dejrTa/lcd  c:wUi  into  which  his  color  thrusts  him. 
The  rule ''fVirfrt.*  w/^MiYwr  rr/j/r/'m"  makt'S  him  a  frin?  man.  The  result  of  minvrlinij  th«^  white 
and  ne|rro  hlo<xl  i«  to  make  him  a  mulatto,  and  that  carries  with  it  the  dLs^iualificationa  hereto- 
fcre  p»)int4Hl  out. 

Sw;.  5.  Tlie  1st  section  of  the  act  of  1740.  declap«*!<  slaves  to  Ix*  chattels  personal. 

Sec.  fi.  The  firnt  cfmsiMjuMice  lej^ally  resulting  from  this  provision,  would  have  been,  w^ithout 
any  u^tof  the  Let^iiilaluru,  that  the  stealing  of  u  slave  ithould  b,*  a  larceny  (grand  or  petit)  at 
common  law. 

So'.  7.  But  in  1754  an  act  was  passed  which,  by  its  1st  S'ction,  made  it  a  felony,  without  tho 
bcu'-lit  of  clerjjy,  to  invei;j;le,  stejil  nti'l  currv  away,  or  to  hire,  ai<l  or  counsel,  any  person  or  per- 
sons to  inveijrle,  8t<«al,  or  carry  away,  any  Mve  or  slaves,  or  to  aid  any  slave  in  running  away, 
ordepartiu)^  fn?m  his  master's  or  employ<*r  g  service. 

Skc.  S.  This  law,  lK*;;innini;  in  our  colonial  times,  and  maile  for  us  by  our  rulers,  given  to  us 
by  tfrvat  Uritain,  has  reuiaiueil  evtT  since  uuch.iii;^''d,  and  lias  lu'eu  stt-rnly  enforced  a<  a  m  irft 
raluahlc  safcjruard  to  prop'rty.  Yet  public  opinion  was  jrradiially  inrlinin;;  to  the  b<>lii'C  that 
it*  pn»vijjiloni»  were  too  saiijjuinary,  and  that  they  ini;rlit  Ik-  r<if<-hj  iuiti.;at.'<l  when  tho  torreuis  of 
abuse  pounxl  u|x>n  the  .Stat<',  and  the  juil;;o  presi<liii>?  on  thi'  trial  from  abroad,  and  the  five 
St:it'-s  of  the  I'liion,  on  acrount  of  ih-;  conviction  «»f  a  wnrthliss  m.iii,  JoJin  L.  lirown,  for  aiding; 
a  *lave  to  run  away  ami  il<')i:irt  from  her  ni:w»ter's  service,  .sA//);*"'/  the.  trhoir  m''^-''i>irii(  of  m'rry. 
It  is  nfno,  however,  dut*  to  oursflvrs  that  this  matt-'r  should  l»e  taki»n  up,  the  law  chan;;''d,  and 
apunishm^nt  ii-ss  than  d<a'h  be  if-fi-rJi'Ml  for  the  olfciis.'. 

.Skc,  «j.  Slaves  are,  in  our  law.  tri-at<"l  as  othi-r  p.M-'..nal  chattels,  so  fir  OA  relates  to  qu'-^tions 
of  propi'rty  or  liability  to  th  •  payni  iit  of  debts,  erci  pt  that  by  tb"  county  c<>urt  act  ovh'di.  in 
thijf  n'Spoct,  is  perhaps  still  of  fori**'),  sl.aves  an-  •«xenipt;><i  from  li>vy  when  other  pr.>;«rty 
be  shown;  and  als«»  by  the  act  of  's7,  for  r  -foverin;^  fiu's  an  I  forl'-iieil  recoj^nizanoes,  th  •  sh  -rilf 
Is  direct^nl  to  sell,  under  th'  exe«iition.s  to  bo  issuotl.  every  oilier  part  of  th*  personal  estat;?  be- 
fon'  hf  shall  s^dl  any  n-';fro  or  n'';j;ro  -s. 

Sw,  10.  In  consjMjut  ncc  of  this  slii?ht  character  which  th"y  bear  in  h'jjal  estimation,  .as  a»m- 
pan^J  with  real  «*statt^  (which  lias  itself,  in  our  State,  Income  of  too  c.tsy  (iispositioiiL  slavis  are 
subjected  to  continual  chani;e :  they  are  sohl  and  driven  by  their  nia«t'r''  wiliiout  wrilinu:;  they 
are  s'dd  iiy  a«imiiiislrators  jitkI  executors,  and  Ity  tin*  sherilt  (and  may  »'ven  be  "old  by  consta- 
ble«*\  These  public  sales  by  fulniiMistrators.  rxecutnrs,  or  tlu'  slitTilf.  iniy  Ik*  f'»r  paym-nt  of 
del»ts  or  parlitum — thi'V  (slavi'sj  are  often  sf)ltl  under  th  •  onler  of  the  Dnlinary,  without  any  in- 
quiry, wheth  'r  it  l>.<  n^'^-^^nry  for  pavia-ni  i»f  debu  or  divi<.oa.  Tliis  continual  ch\nx''  of  tho 
relation  of  mast''r  and  slave',  wiih  the  ron-ioiuent  r<»ndin;;  of  iMnily  ties  amon;»  them,  has  in- 
due«^l  me  i<\  think,  that  if  by  law  they  w  re  aiin-xed  to  the  freeholds  of  their  owners,  and  when 
•old  for  partiti(»n  amon:;  dfstributei's,  tenants  in  coram m,  joint  tenants  and  coj>areeners.  tli  -y 
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should  be  sold  with  the  freehold,  and  not  otherwise,  it  might  be  a  wise  and  wholesome  chan^  of 
the  law.  Some  provision,  too,  might  be  made,  which  would  prevent,  in  a  great  degree,  sales  for 
debts.  A  debtor's  lands  and  slaves,  instead  of  being  sold,  might  be  scqucstvired  until,  like  vivurm 
vadiumj  thej  would  pay  all  his  debts  in  execution  by  the  annual  profits.  If  this  should  be  im- 
possible, on  account  of  th3  amount  of  the  indebtedness,  then. either  court,  law,  or  equity,  might 
be  empowered  to  order  the  sale  of  th§  plantation  and  slaves  together  or-separatcly — the  slaves  to 
bo  sold  in  families. 

Sec.  11.  Although  slaves,  by  the  act  of  1740,  are  declared  to  be  chattels  personal,  yet  they  aro 
also  in  our  law  considered  as  persdns  with  many  rights  and  liabilities,  civil  and  criminal. 

Sec.  12.  The  right  of  protection  which  would  belong  to  a  slKre,  as  a  humikn  being,  Is,  by  the 
law  of  slavery,  transferred  to  the  master. 

Sec.  13.  A  master  may  protect  the  person  of  his  slave  from  injury  by  repelling  fbrce  with  force, 
or  by  action,  and  in  some  cases  by  indictment. 

Sec.  14.  Any  injury  done  to  the  person  of  his  slave,  he  may  redress  by  action  of  trespass  r*  et 
armif,  without  laying  the  injury  done,  with  9k per  quod  tervUium  amisit,  and  this  even  though  he 
may  have  hired  the  slave  to  another. 

Sec.  15.  By  the  act  of  1821  the  murder  of  a  slave  is  declared  to  be  a  felony,  without  the  benellt 
of  clergy ;  and,  by  the  same  act,  to  kill  any  slave,  on  sudden  heat  and  passion,  subjects  the 
offender,  on  conviction,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months. 

Sec.  10.  To  constitute  the  murder  of  a  slave,  no  other  ingredients  are  necessary  than  such  as 
enter  into  the  offense  of  murder  at  common  law.  So  the  killing,  on  sudden  heat  and  passion,  if 
the  same  as  manslaughter,  and  a  finding  by  the  jury,  on  an  indictment  for  the  murder  of  a 
slave,  of  a  killing  on  sudden  heat  and  passion,  is  good,  and  sulgects  the  offender  to  the  punish- 
ment of  th»  act ;  or,  on  an  indictment  for  the  murder  of  a  slave,  if  the  verdict  bo  goil^  of  man- 
slaughter, it  is  good,  and  the  offender  is  to  receive  judgment  under  the  act.  \ 

Sec.  17.  An  attempt  to  kill  and  murder  a  slave  by  shooting  at  him,  was  held  tp  be  a  misde- 
meanor, and  indictable  as  an  assault  with  an  intent  to  kill  and  murder.  This  was  a  consequence 
of  making  it  murder  to  kill  a  slave. 

/^Sec.  18.  The  act  of  1841  makes  the  unlawful  whipping  or  beating  of  any  slave,  without  suffi- 
cient provocation  by  word  or  act,  a  misdemeanor ;  and  subjects  the  offender,  on  conviction,  to 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  and  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500. 

Sec.  19.  This  act  has  received  no  judicial  construction  by  our  Court  of  Appeals.  It  has  been 
several  times  presented  to  me  on  circuit,  and  I  have  given  it  construction.  The  terms  "  shall  m»- 
lawfully  whip  or  beat  any  slave  not  under  his  charge,"  ''  without  reasonable  provocation,"  soem 
to  me  convertible.  For,  if  the  beating  be  excu«able  f^om  reasonable  provoattion,  it  cannot  be 
unlawful.  So  if  the  beating  be  either  without  provocation,  or  is  so  enormous  that  the  provocor 
tion  can  bo  no  excuse,  then  it  is  unlawful.  What  is  sufficient  provocation,  by  word  or  deed,  is 
a  question  for  the  jury.  The  question  is,  whether,  as  slave  owners  and  reasonable  men,  if  thov 
had  been  in  the  place  of  the  defendant,  they  would  h^ve  inflicted  the  whipping  or  beating  which 
the  defendant  did  ?  If  they  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  then  the  defendant  must  be 
acquitted— otherwise,  convicted. 

Sec.  20.  The  acts  ori82l  and  1841  are  eminently  wise,  just  and  humane.  They  protect  slaves, 
who  dare  not  raise  their  own  hands  in.  defense,  against  brutal  violence.  They  teach  men,  who 
aro  wholly  irresponsible  in  property,  to  keep  th^ir  hands  off  the  property  of  otnor  people^  They 
have  wiped  away  a  shameful  reproach  upon  us,  that  we  were  indilferent  to  the  lives  or  persons  of 
our  slaves.  They  have  hail,  too,  a  most  happy  effect,  on  slaves  themselves.  They  know  tiow  that 
the  shield  of  the  law  is  over  them;  and,  thus  protected,  they  yield  a  more  hearty  obedience  and 
effective  service  to  their  masters. 

Sec.  21.  By  the  Inst  clau.«<e  of  the  37th  section  of  the  act  of  1740,  it  is  provided,  if  any  person 
shall  willfully  cut  out  the  tougue,  put  out  tlie  eye,  castrate,  or  cruelly  scald,  bum,  or  deprive 
any  slave  of  any  limb  or  member,  or  shall  inflict  any  other  cruel  punishment,  other  than  by 
whipping,  or  beating  with  a  horsewhip,  cowskin,  swi^h,  or  small  stick,  or  by  putting  irons  on, 
or  confining  or  imprisoning  such  slave,  every  such  pewon  shall,  for  every  such  offense,  forfeit  the 
sum  of  £100,  current  money,  equal  to  $61  23-100.  This  provision,  It  has  been  held,  extends  to 
any  cruel  beating  of  a  slave. 

Sec.  22.  The  provision  is  humane,  but  the  punishment  is  too  slight  for  such  scandalous  offense^ 

Skc.  23.  To  secure  convictions  under  this  part  of  the  37th  section,  and  also  where  slaves  were 
killed,  it  was  provided,  in  the  39th  section,  that  if  a  slave  suffered  in  life  or  limb,  or  was  cruelly 
beaten  or  abused,  where  no  white  person  was  present,  or,  being  present,  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  give  evidence,  in  every  such  case  the  owner,  or  person  having  the  care  and  managi^ment  of  the 
slave,  and  in  whose  possession  of  power  the  slave  shall  be,  shall  be  adjudgtKl  guilty,  unless  he 
can  make  the  contrary  appear  by  good  and  sufficient  evidence,  or  thaUj  by  hit  own  oath^  dear  and 
eateulpaU  himself.  This  provision  has  been  considen^d  as  applicable  to  trials  under  the  act  of 
1821,  and  a  prisoner  chaiiged  with  the  murder  of  a  slave  has  been  allowed  to  exculpate  himsell 

Skc.  24.  This  is  the  (greatest  temptation  ever  presented  to  perjury,  and  the  Legislature  ought 
\to  speedily  remove  it./ 

Sec.  25.  The  3Sth  section  of  the  act  of  1740,  requires  the  owners  of  slaves  to  provide  them  with 
sufficient  dfihing,  covering  and  food,  and  if  they  chould  fail  to  do  so,  the  owners  respectively  are 
declared  to  be  liable  to  be  informed  against  to  the  next  nearest  justice  of  the  peace  (magistrate 
now),  who  is  authorized  to  hear  and  determine  the  complaint;  and  if  found  to  be  true,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  proof,  if  the  owner  will  not  exculpate  himself  by  his  own  oath,  the  magistrate  may 
make  such  order  as  will  give  relief,  and  may  set  a  fine  not  exceeding  £20,  current  money,  equal 
to  $13  60-100,  on  the  owner,  to  be  levied  by  warrant  of  distress  and  sale  of  the  offender's  goods. 

Sec.  26.  This  provision,  it  must  bo  remarked  (leaving  out  the  exculpatory  part),  is  a  very  wise 
and  humane  one,  except  Uint  the  penalty  u  entirely  too  ntU'ght.  I  regret  to  say,  ttiat  there  is,  in  tuch 
a  iUate  as  our$,  great  occasion  for  the  enforcement  of  such  a  law,  accompanieil  by  severe  penalties. 
It  might  be  proper  that  this  matter  should,  by  the  direction  of  an  act  hereafter  to  be  passed,  be 
given  in  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  at  each  and  every  term,  and  they  be  solemnly  enjoined  to  in- 
quire of  all  violations  of  duty  on  the  part  of  masters,  owners,  or  employers  of  slaves,  in  fUrnish- 
/a^  them  with  sufficient  clothing,  covering  and  food ;  and  the  law  might  also  direct  that  erory 
<fije  bj  tbem  rvporUMk  ahpuXd  be  ordered  instantly  to  bo  indicted. 
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1.  COTTON. 

cotton  mills  in  the  cotton  fields;  savings  and  profits  hy  manvfaoturina  at 

home;  slavery;  capital  in  cotton  orowino. 

Public  opinion  is  turned  to  the  subject  of  cotton  manufactures  in  the  West  and 
South,  and  is  looking  to  all  suggestions  and  statements  of  facts  concerning  them 
with  interest. 

^Jhe  capital  engac^d  in  CTowing  is  a  lar^e  one,  not  less  than  $700,000,000. 
v^^ng  an  area  of  500,000  square  miles,  including  all  Texas,  which  is  large 
enough  for  six  States  the  size  of  Tennessee ;  and  when  subdivided,  and  each 
State  thereof  shall  be  represented  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  will  have  a  full  share  of  votes  in  that  conservative  body. 

In  the  growth  and  expansion  of  our  wide  spreading  republic,  this  accession 
ma^  become  material,  and  the  prospect  of  it  may  serve  to  quiet  the  nerves  of  the 
timid  on  that  question. 

The  destination  of  the  black  population  is  south-west.  Their  progress  west- 
ward, for  the  present,  will  be  checKed  by  the  Rio  Grande.  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, which  many  now  living  may  see,  they  will  be  carried  through  Mexico  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  This  is  to  be  the  great  outlet,  and  will  avoid  the  evil 
of  too  great  a  number  being  found  in  any  one  State  of  our  confederation. 

This  suggestion  is  made,  to  point  out  a  remedy  for  disposing  of  the  increase 
of  slave  population  for  the  next  50  or  100  years  to  come.  In  the  late  election 
in  Kentucky,  candidates  were  run  on  the  question  of  fmiicipalion  in  every 
county  in  the  State,  aided  by  the  views  of  Mr.  Clay  made  public  to  advance  the 
question,  and  not  a  man  in  the  State  was  elected.  This  is  evidence  of  a  decided 
and  determined  opinion  in  Kentucky  on  the  slavery  question, where  it  was  sup- 
posed it  had  but  lew  advocates. 

We  may  regard  this  action,  then,  as  a  settlement  of  the  question  at  present ; 
and  this  south-wastem  outlet  is  a  settlement  of  it,  for  the  future.  That  Con- 
gress will  do  nothing  in  this  question  of  moment,  I  feel  ^uite  certain.  No  sane 
man  in  Congress  claims  a  right  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  Stat^is,  or  in  those 
to  be  admitted  by  the  division  of  Texa.s— and  all  other  rights  on  the  subject  are 
fustian,  and  designed  for  political  effect,  by  all,  except  a  few  fanatics,  and  a 
fanatic  is  a  monomaniac.  They  should  be  regarded  and  treated  as  other  pa- 
tients afflicted  with  maladies  of  the  brain.  The  question  of  slavery,  then,  is 
nolouger  open  for  discussion. 

yThis  field  force  found  in  the  cotton  States,  is  the  most  regular,  uniform,  effi- 
cient body  of  laborers  to  be  found  in  the  world  ;  because  they  are  inured  to  reg- 
ular labor  through  life,  from  an  authority  to  command  it;  though  the  hirelings 
of  Europe  maybe  compelled  to  labor  longer,  more  hours  in  a  day,  still  as  a 
body,  the  growers  of  cotton,  sugar  and  rice,  do  more  regular  labor  in  a  year. 
It,  tnerefore,  becomes  more  important  that  this  labor  should  be  properly  con- 
ducted, that  it  may  be  rewarded. 

As  above  stated,  the  property  engaged  in  growing  cotton  is  worth  $700,000,000, 
and  the  value  of  cotton  estates  is  found  in  the  negroes,  and  not  in  the  laud.  They 
constitute  the  real  estate  of  the  South.  They  are  the  basis  of  southern  wealth, 
and  therefore  it  is,  that  those  States  look  to  them  with  attention,  care  and 
jealousy. 

Where  the  land  is  the  real  ea'ate,  and  where  homes  are  comfortable,  andwhere 
they  would  still  remain  valuable,  if  slavery  were  not  allowed  to  exist  as  one  of 
the  domestic  relations  of  society,  it  is  no  effort  to  comprehend  why  they  are  less 
cared  for,  and  more  curtailed  in  plans  of  amusements  and  comfort.  In  the 
planting  States,  they  are  the  real  estate,  the  personal  estate,  the  whole  estate  ; 
for,  take  them  away,  and  you  take  all  ;  you  take  away  the  foundation  of  the 
building,  you  take  away  all  the  elements  of  wealth,  and  leave  the  country  a 
sacrifice  to  owls  and  to  bats.  These  views  are  not  literally  true,  when  we  go 
north  of  lat.  35°  and  leave  the  planting  States.  But  south  of  lat.  35®  whtte  men 
can  never  cultivate  the  fields,  and  slaves  are  absolutely  necessary. 

This  domestic  relation  of  master  and  servant,  is  called  slavery,  and  when  this 
word  slavery  passes  the  confines  of  the  slave  States,  it  shocks  the  nerves  of  the 
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ignorant  bigot,  or  fanatic ;  for,  being  ignorant  of  the  true  relation,  he  associates 
with  the  word  slavery ^  all  the  horrors  of  accumulated  evila,  and  forthwith  con- 
cludes that  it  is  his  duty  to  apply  a  remedy./ 

I  will  now  proceed  to  enumerate  some  of  fiie  items  of  "flavings  and  profits" 
resulting  from  manufacturing  at  home. 

Bagging  and  rope  for  2,300,000  bales,  which  is  an  average  crop,  and  in  weight 
17  lbs.  per  bale,  which  are  sold  as  cotton  at  6  cents,  making  $1  02  ;  and  the  cost 
on  average  is  $2  per  bale,  when  delivered  at  the  plantations.  Showing  an  an- 
nual loss  of  $2,300,000,  besides  interest  and  exchange  usually  paid  on  tliese 
purchases. 

Loss  in  weight,  10  lbs.  per  bale  at  New  Orleans,  and  10  lbs.  per  bale  again  in 
Liverjpool,  making  20  lbs.  per  bale  on  the  whole  crop  2,300,000  bales,  making 
46,000,000  lbs.  at  6  cents,  amounting  to  $2,760,000  per  annum. 

The  crop  is  received  from  the  States  at  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Savannah  and 
Charleston,  where  it  is  freely  sampled.  I  find  the  samples  at  New  Orleans,  out 
of  a  million  of  bales  this  pa.st  year,  were  3,000  bales,  and  the  balance  of  the  crop 
at  other  points  would  be  4,000  more,  making  7,000  bales  of  samples  at  $24  per 
bale,  amounting  to  $168,000  before  it  is  sent  to  Liverpool,  where  it  again  goes 
through  the  same  process,  with  about  the  same  result,  making  the  sum  of  $336,- 
000,  omitting  all  tue  samples  saved  at  inland  points,  such  as  Memphis,  Augusta, 
and  Nashvifie. 

Charges  and  dues  from  the  plantation  to  Manchester,  4,000  miles  off,  without 
going  into  the  items  in  detail,  comprised  in  part  of  river  and  ocean  freights, 
river,  fire  and  ocean  insurance,  commissions,  draying,  <fec.,  in  New  Orleans  and 
Liveq)ool,  not  less  tlian  $8  per  bale,  but  believed  to  be  at  leajst  $10  in  reality; 
but  say  $8  per  bale  on  2,300,000  bales,  making  $; 8,400,000. 

These  are  moneyed  items,  and  are  taken  out  of  every  crop  on  its  way  to  the 
English  mills,  and  others  costing  the  same;  and,  therefore,  may  be  reckoned 
**sarings,''  by  sending  the  cotton  directly  to  the  mill,  from  the  field  where  it 
grows. 

^n  an  article  published  in  the  Republican  Banner,  concerning  cotton  mills,  Ac, 
I  showed  that,  when  the  spindles  were  up  among  the  fields,  that  the  grower  was 
entitled,  and  would  in  my  opinion,  receive  as  a  fair  compensation  for  the  field 
labor,  10  centos  per  pound  for  all  the  cotton  he  could  grow,  leaving  to  the  spin- 
ning department  the  full  value  of  the  labor  of  these  iron  adjuncts,  the  spindle, 
loom  and  engine.  And  that  argument  was  briefly  this  :  The  owners  of  fifteen 
plantations  unite,  and  put  up  a  mill  in  a  central  position,  and  put  in  the  opera- 
tives from  tlie  field.  They  now  own  the  plantations  and  the  mill,  and  the  field 
!  hands  and  the  mill  hands 
For  illustration,  we  will  say  they  make  100  bales  of  coiton  each,  and  they 
send  it  to  their  own  mill,  and  spin  and  weave  it  into  heavy  oznaburgs  worth  » 
»  cents  per  yard,  making  18  cents  per  pound.  Deduct  10  per  cent,  for  waste,  and 
this  gives  the  value  of  the  cotton.  Now  if  the  iron  workers,  with  their  attend- 
ants, are  not  entitled  to  more  tlian  8  cents  a  pound  for  their  portion  of  the  labor, 
the  field  hands  and  mules  are  entitled  to  the  balance,  being  lO  cents  per  pound. 
The  difference,  therefore,  between  selling  at  6  cents  and  10  cents  a  pound,  is 
$16  per  bale;  this,  on  the  crop,  amounts  to  $36,800,000. 

Theprofir.s  on  the  mi  I  hunas,  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  at  present,  in  dol- 
lars and  cents.  Tlie  field  hands  would  get  j)ay  fur  cutting  and  hauling  the  wood 
necessary  for  the  en^^ine,  and  c;ibin«<.  kitchen^'  d'c.  The  field  hands  would  also 
get  pay  for  the  provisions  furnished  to  the  mill,  thereby  creating  a  homo  market 
'  for  surplus  provisions,  now  lost  for  want  of  a  market.'  In  three  years,  the  mill 
hands  would  l)e  trained  engineers,  weavers,  spinners,  smiths,  and  carpenters  ; 

■  and  this  is  an  item  of  value  which  I  can't  well  estimate,  yet  it  is  well  ninder- 
j  stood  by  owners.  If  the  engine  is  out  (»f  order,  and  the  null  must  stop  a  week, 
j  more  or  less,  for  repairs,  the  mill  hands  go  to  the  fields,  and  nothing  is  lost, 
J  Indeed  it  might  be  found  economy  to  turn  out  the  mill  hands  into  the  crop  in 
?  May  or  June,  llie  busy  month  in  cultivation,  and  also,  in  October,  the  fine  month 
;  for  picking;.     This  would  enable  the  field  hai^s  to  manage  and  save  a  very  full 

■  crop,  nearly  as  large  as  they  would  all  make  together.  The  force  necessary  to 
;  go  into  the  mills  is  one-fifth  in  number,  but  about  one-sixth  in  strength.     The 

plantations  relieved  from  this  force,  would,  by  rest,  improve  in  the  certainty  and 
quantity  of  crops, and  thus  avoid  a  total  exhaustion  of  the  lands,  if  the  present 
sj'fftem  be  pursued.     This  is  an  item  of  profit,  but  not  fixed  in  amount./ 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Lo««  on  ba^ng  and  rope, $2,300,000 

"    in  weight, 2,7«VK)0 

"    iMUupleii, 33<5,()00 

**    in  chftrKcs  paid  in  (^in^^  to  mill, 18,400.000 

Profit  by  getting  10  cts.  instead  of  0, 80,8uO,lHX) 

Profit  on  the  mill  handii, 16,000.«X>0 

Increase  in  the  ralue  of  islayes, 5,00«>,0(X) 

Profits  from  home  market, 2,000,000 

$81,590,000 

This  is  an  annual  loss,  except  two  small  items,  and,  therefore,  would  be  an 
annual  savinfi^  to  the  cotton  States.  The  unenumerated  items,  I  believe,  if 
brought  to  dollars  and  cents,  would  reach  $20,0()0,0(K)  more.  According  to  the 
old  adage,  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  made.  If,  therefore,  the  cotton  States 
should,  Dy  mauuracturing  at  home,  save  $100,000,000  per  annum,  they  have 
made  that  sum. 

Being  fully  satisfied  of  the  practicability  of  the  plan  ;  of  the  ability  of  the  cot- 
ton growers  to  put  up  the  log  cabin  cotton  mills,  and  pay  for  the  machinery  as 
mentioned  in  my  first  article,  I  am  bound  to  conclude  that  the  brightest  day  for 
the  South  is  in  the  future.  By  insuring  10  cents  per  pound  for  cotton,  the  real  ' 
estate,  negroes,  Ac,  would  advance  in  price  $300,00 ), 000,  perhaps  double  that 
amount,  as  soon  as  the  machinery  is  up.  The  most  judicious,  economical,  self- 
preserving  act,  that  can  now  be  done  by  the  cotton  growing  States,  is  to  order 
the  spindles  and  looms,  which  will  cost  $50,000,000,  and  by  making  this  debt, 
if  they  wished  to  change  pursuits  and  sell,  it  would  be  worth,  as  a  speculation, 
$250,000,000. 

My  own  view  of  the  increasing  ratio  of  value  of  cotton  property,  is  this  :  If 
the  present  value  be  $700,000,000,  estimating  cotton  at  6  cents  per  pound,  it 
would  be  worth  at  least  double  that  amount  if  it  were  10  cents  ;  making  the  in- 
creased value  $700,000,000  by  the  plan  of  manufacturing  at  home. 

A  Planter. 

2.  DESTINIES  OF  THE  WEST  AND  OF  THE  UNION. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURSS. 

[Tre  following  letter  iras  written  by  our  friend  Col.  Mau^tszl  White  and  puUshcd  in  the  Eoono- 
mut  at  Cannelton,  Indiana. — En.] 

"  I  beg  leave  affain  to  observe  that  I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  estab- 
lishment, in  the  "Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  of  a  Journal  devoted  to  the  cause  of  do- 
mestic manufactures,  which,  except  in  the  eastern  States  of  our  confederacy,  have 
attracted  entirely  too  little  attention  among  us.  The  ability  with  which  this  jour- 
nal is  conducted,  arguing  from  the  numbers  which  liave  reached  me,  speaks 
much  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  cause.  Its  location  in  the  north-west  is  an 
important  one,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Commercial  Review,  published  in 
New  Orleans,  and  addressed  to  the  interests  of  the  merchants,  j)lantt'rs  and  man- 
ufacturers, I  trust  it  mav  be  instrumental  in  effecting  quite  an  industrial  revolu- 
tion in  our  southern  ana  western  country. 

"It  is  now  fifty-two  years  since  for  the  first  time  I  crossed  the  mountains,  and 
reached  what  was  then  called  the  very  **  far  West" — Ktntuckij.  From  that  peri- 
od to  this  I  have  been,  without  interruption,  a  resident  by  the  waters  of  the  Ohio 
or  the  Mississippi.  You  will  admit  I  nave  some  right  to  be  considered  an  "  old 
inhabitant,"  and  in  all  this  long  period  should  have  observed,  indeed  to  very 
little  purpose,  the  causes  which  are  everywhere  in  operation,  not  to  be  satisfied 
that  all  the  stupendous  strides  which  have  been  made  by  us  in  the  past  are 
as  nothing  compared  to  those  which  are  in  reserve  in  the  great  future. 

**  Here  we  have  already  ten  millions  of  inhabitant^)  in  the  valley,  which,  about 
the  close  of  the  past  century,  could  scarcely  show  more  than  five  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  great  cities  of  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Loui^iville, 
have  sprung  up — the  smallest  of  which  has  a  larger  population  than  any  American 
city  at  the  time  of  the  Kevolution.  One  of  these  alone  is  the  depot  for  $l0i),000,- 
000  annually  in  Western  produce,  while  the  whole  value  which  floats  each  year 
upon  the  Western  waters  in  exports  and  imports  cannot  fall  short  of  -  40(),()00,(H)0, 
an  amount  equal  to  about  once  and  a  half  the  foreign  exports  and  imports  of  the 
United  States  taken  together. 
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"  This  g^eat  Western  country,  not  satisfied  with  the  father  of  rivers,  the  norUi- 
em  lakes,  and  the  scores  of  canals  and  railroads,  which  connect  it  with  one  ocean, 
is  seeking  by  an  extension  of  her  arms  to  reach  another  outlet  in  the  Pacific,  by 
a  great  railroad  line  from  Memphis  or  St.  Louis,  thus  connecting  itself  with  the 
whole  coast  of  Western  America,  the  South  seas,  China  and  all  India.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  two  conventions  are  to. assemble  for  the  consideration  of 
the  vast  enterprise,  and  hundreds  on  hundreds  of  delegates  will  be  in  attendance. 
What  then  are  to  be  the  deitinits  of  the  fVest  ?  These  destinies  depend  upon  the 
perpetuity  of  our  glorious  Union,  and  the  madman  who  would  teach  a  different  doc- 
trine  deserves  the  execration  of  every  true  patriot.  But  then  it  must  be  a  union 
of  ec^uals,  jealous  of  th^ir  own  and  each  otner's  rights,  and  submitting  to  no  in- 
fractions of  the  constitutional  compact  as  it  was  framed  by  our  republican  fathers. 
For  such  a  union  we  of  the  South  profess  our  attachment  which  acknowledges  no 
limit. 

"  Let  us  look  upon  the  nation  as  it  now  is  and  as  it  would  be  were  the  rei^ 
of  fanaticism,  which  h^  been  begun  at  the  North,  to  continue  and  produce  its 
legitimate  fruits,  disunion. 

"  What  are  the  elements  of  power  which  our  country  now  controls  ?  ^  Her  peo- 
ple are  spread  over  an  empire  equal  in  extent  to  all  Europe,  and  her  population 
IS  attaining  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  already  more  effective  for  the  purposes  of 

Seace  or  war.  Our  flag  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  our  merchant 
eets  upon  every  water.  Our  agriculture  is  suflScient  for  our  own  wants,  and  in 
times  of  famine  to  feed  the  European  powers.  With  our  manufactured  goods  we 
enter  into  competition  in  foreign  marlceto  with  the  most  favored  nations.  Our 
armies  and  citizen  soldiery  in  Uie  field  are  found  invincible,  and  yet  we  are  but 
in  the  infancy  of  our  growth. 

"Dissolve  this  sacred  fabric,  strikeout  even  one  star  from  its  constellation, 
and  what  must  be  the  conse(^uence?  A  multitude  of  petty  States,  discordant, 
jealous  of  each  other,  cherishing  every  sectional  and  hostile  feelings.  On  every 
nill,  by  every  insignificant  river,  canal  or  railroad,  a  custom-house  and  custom- 
house ofiicials,  passports,  and  police,  and  standing  armies,  war ;  war  without  in- 
terruption ;  conquest ;  despotism !    I  turn  with  horror  from  the  picture. 

*'It  cannot  be  that  the  North  will  pursue  the  dangerous  policy  in  regard  to  our 
rights  and  institutions,  which  her  ]>oliticians  and  demagogues  have  adopted.  The 
sound,  sober  sense  of  our  brethren  there  will  rise  up  in  coudemnation.  We  are 
necessary  to  each  other,  our  products  are  the  life  blood  of  their  factories  and  their 
commerce  ;  our  markets  exhaust  their  supplies.  But  if  the  North  is  prepared  to 
sacrifice  all  this  in  pursuit  of  a  phantom,  is  the  West  prepared  to  adopt  an  iden- 
tical course  ?  Will  the  West  turn  from  her  fast  friends  oi  the  South,  frieuds  who 
stood  by  her  in  the  infancy  of  her  strength  when  the  North  and  the  East  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  her  interests,  to  build  up  their  merchants  and  ship-owners,  and 
refused  even  the  ordinary  frontier  defenses  ?  I  speak  this  more  "  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger"  (having  no  unkind  feeling),  but  as  a  fact  worthy  of  remembrance. 
Should  not  the  West  and  the  South  unoer  these  circumstances  be  inseparable  ? 
One  great  river  and  its  tributaries  drain  the  larger  portion  of  our  States  and  float 
our  combined  products  out  upon  the  Ocean.  No  mountain  barriers  are  interpos- 
ed between  us  thus  far.  No  combination  is  more  natural  and  can  be  productive 
of  higher  and  more  important  results  than  that  of  the  South  and  the  West.  The 
West  with  her  teeming  millions  can  never  be  content  with  the  character  of  a  mere 

Sroducer  of  breadstuff  and  cattle.  Nature  has  made  her  rich  in  mineral  resources. 
.er  iron  and  coal  are  inexhaustible.  Where  provisions  are  abundant  labor  must 
become  cheap.  Does  not  destiny  then  point  to  the  West  as  the  great  manufac- 
turiiig  country  of  America?  She  has  the  material  at  hand  for  her  Burmin^hams, 
Sheflields  ana  Manchesters ;  she  is  within  easy  and  cheap  transportation  distance 
of  one  and  a  half  millions  of  bales  of  cotton,  which  New  England  mu^^t  obtain 
by  the  most  costly  conveyance.  The  consumers  will  be  around  her  and  in  her 
midst,  and  may  be  spread  out  to  the  Pacific,  if  indeed  China  and  India  do  not 
come  eventually  into  the  demand.  The  South  will  co-operate  in  this  great  move- 
ment ;  she  will  grow  the  raw  material  of  manufacture  and  invest  her  capital  in 
western  factories ;  she  will  consume  their  products  and  go  no  further  for  her 
supplies. 

"Kentucky,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Ohio,  western  Virginia,  Ac, will  produce  the 

bread.«ituffs,  provisions,  and  fuel ;  Tennesse,  will  furnish  iron  ;  Louisiana,  Arkan- 

SM^,  Miasissippi,  Alabama  and  Florida,  pine,  cypress  and  live  oak  timber,  for 
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the  finest  fleets  the  world  ever  saw.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  will  gives  us  ports 
and  harbors,  Peusacola  for  our  men-of-war,  Tampa  and  Mobile  bay  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi for  our  merchant  shipping.  Thus  have  we  shown  some  of  the  ressources 
of  the  South  and  the  "West,  which  now  enrich  our  people  and  circulate  under  our 
present  system,  by  railroads  and  canals,  and  shipping,  to  the  extremest  points, 
like  blood  passing  and  repassing  to  the  human  heart  through  vein  or  artery. 

"With  these  views  I  cannot  but  be  interested  in  your  movements  at  Cannelton. 
I  have  subscribed  to  its  stock  and  will  perhaps  subscribe  more  as  the  matter 
progresses,  and  have  recommended  the  same  to  some  of  my  friends,  as  I  have  had 
opportunities  to  see  them.  In  common  with  all  the  planters  of  Lousiana,  I  am 
a  large  consumer,  even  now  of  western  country  products,  and  would  consume 
them  entirely  if  they  could  be  had.  For  example  I  will  give  some  of  the  items 
of  expense  on  my  plantation  for  the  present  year. 

N^ro  »hoea  or  brogans  cost  me  about  $6S0,  as  I  gire  two  and  sometimes  thro«  pairs 

in  the  ooHrse  of  the  vear,  depending  much  on  their  quality, $680 

I  use  about  6000  yards  or  cottonflMie,  jeans,  lowels,  Ac,  average  12i^  cts., 750 

Hatsftom  Mexico,  about  300, 50 

One  hundred  and  seventy-flTe  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  barreis  pork  (besides  hams 

for  the  fiunUy),  at  $10, 1750 

Replacing  mules  and  horses,  cost  from  $500  to  $600,.. 500 

Hickory  hoop-poles  cost  $120, 120 

Repairs  and  wear  and  tear  of  agricultural  manufacturing  machinery, 1200 

One  thousand  barrels  coal  at  40  and  45  cts., 400 

$5,450 

"  There  are  many  other  items  of  expense  on  this  plantation  which  will  amount 
to  nearly  as  much  more,  but  which  cannot  properly  come  under  the  head  of  wes- 
tern products  or  manufactures,  but  you  must  see  that  a  large  portion  of  this  an- 
nual expense  is  for  western  produce,  and  the  whole  could  be  easily  made  so,  were 
the  West  to  do  her  duty.  I  suppose  that  the  average  of  sugar  planters  producing 
as  much  as  I  do,  will  not  vary  greatly  from  the  amount  given  by  me,  whilst  that  of 
cotton  planters  will  probably  reach  about  one-half  that  sum.  Upon  this  basis  it 
would  reouire  to  make  the  220,000  hhds.  sugar  and  the  300,000  bales  of  cotton 
an  expenaiture  on  the  part  of  the  negro  populatiou,  or  force  of  Louisiana,  engag- 
ed in  those  pursuits,  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  in  pro- 
ducts of  other  States,  annually,  which  is  in  value  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  wnole 
surnlus  agricultural  product  of  this  State.  In  this  estimate  no  account  is  taken 
of  the  very  large  demand  for  new  machinery  for  estates  and  which  will  probably 
always  continue,  nor  for  the  products  consumed  in  the  cities  and  towns  in  the 
State.  Thus  then  if  Louisiana  is  a  contributor,  or  would  be  a  contributor  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  millions  annually  to  the  industry  of  the  West,  what  must 
be  the  amount  contributed  by  all  the  southern  States  now,  and  what  will  be  the 
amount  when  the  "West  becomes  a  great'  manufacturing  region  ?  I  find  I  have 
written  you  a  long  letter,  but  I  am  so  much  interested,  and  always  feel  so  warmly 
on  this  subject,  that  you  must  excuse  me. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

DxAft  Range,  Near  K.  Orleans,  J^ov.,  1849.  Maunsel  Whitb." 

3.  EMPLOYMENT  OF  SLAVES  IN  COTTON  FACTORIES. 

A  writer  in  the  Augusta  Constitutionalist  takes  this  enlightened  view  of  the 
subject : 

"  The  blacks  comprise  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  South.     They 
are  an  inferior  race,  and  dependency  is  their  infierita  ice.     No  mistaken  philan- 
thropy, or  wild  theories,  can  change  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  southern  States. 
It  is  the  condition  in  which  the  blacks  can  be  bent  comforted  and  provided  for. 
It  is  truly  gratifying,  therefore,  to  witness  the  awakening  of  late  to  these  truths.  , 
The  triumph  of  sound  practical  sense  and  reason  over  the  past  hallucinations  * 
and  impracticable  speculations  of  fme,  whose  lead  Kentucky  was  wont,  hitherto,  , 
to  follow,  imparts  an  instructive  lesson  to  the  whole  South.    We  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  profit  and  set  ourselves  steadily  to  work  to  preserve  and  render  slavery  ! 
what  Providence  designed  it  to  be ;  a  blessing  and  comfort  to  the  African  heath-  I 
en.     The  blacks  constitute,  to  a  great  extent,  the  laboring  class  of  the  South,  and  j 
beyond  this  they  cannot,  and  have  not,  the  aspirations  to  rise.    As  in  all  other  • 
countries,  there  is  an  obligation  imposed  to  provide  for  the  laboring  classes,  . 
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I  ludeed,  this  is  the  all  absorbing  subject  of  statesmen,  under  every  government, 
'  however  constituted.     With  U8  this  obligation  devolves  upon  tne  master,  the 
owner  of  the  slave ;  and  if  lie  cannot  employ  the  negro  profitably  in  one  pursuit, 
his  own  sagacity  and  interests  should  be  left  free,  to  diverjt.  gradually  his  phys- 
ical cnergias  into  other  channels  of  productiye  labor.     The  African   has   an 
(aptitude  for  endurance,  and  at  the  South  will  succeed  in  many  of  the  laborious 
operations  where  others  would  fail.     For  manufacturing  in  the  hot  and  lower 
latitudes,  they  are  peculiarly  qualified  ;  and  the  time  is  approjichiug  when  they 
i  will  be  sought  as  tne  operators  most  to  be  preferred  and  dejjended  on.    If  our  ob- 
■jjecL  in  embarking  in  manufactories  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  our  natural  advan- 
jtages,  and  thus  counteract  tlie  incessant  and  vexatious  attacks  of  the  North,  we 
cannot  more  efiectually  accomplish  this,  than  by  the  introduction  of  African 
slaves  into  factories.     They  are  more  manageable,  more  pliable,  and  can  best 
iudure  the  heated  atmosphere  of  a  confined  room — ^to  which  hundreds\of  the 
'  whites  are  daily  falling  victims.     The  hackling,  or  preparing  and  sizeing  apart- 
ments, hurry  many  white  operators  to  premature  graves,    I  do  not  speculate  on 
this  subject ;  facts  everywhere  sustain  me  as  to  the  sufferings  and  mortality  in 
the  one  case:  and  as  to  the  peculiar  m^a/t^>«  in  the  other.    I  could  name  facto- 
ries in  South  Carolina,  Alabama  and  Georgia,  where  the  success  of  black  labor 
has  been  encouraging;  but  the  receut  public  acknowledgment  of  the  Director  of 
the  Saluda  Factory  near  Columbia — a  northern  man,  and  who  took  charge  with 
northern  prejudices — is  conclusive. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  the  adaptation  of  black  slave-labor,  to  manufactur- 
ing, that  would  make  me  an  advocate  of  its  employment. 

I  take  a  wider  range,  and  am  influenced  by  a  more  enlightened  policy.  Our 
blacks  compose  one-half  of  tlie  population  of  the  southern  States  ;  and,  from  ver^ 
!  obvious  causes,  are  increasing  with  a  rapidity  far  beyond  the  other  races.  Vne 
;have  to  make  provision  for  them.  The  obligation  to  protect,  to  feed,  to  clothe, 
and  take  care  for  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  want  and  in  tribulation,  is  sacred 
with  the  master.  He  should  not  be  prohibited  therefore  from  directing  their 
labor  to  any  object  in  which  they  may  be  profitably  employed.  The  African  is 
equal  to  any  operation  which  involves  enduring  labor  under  a  tropical  sun  ;  and 
any  attempt  to  restrict  or  limit  him  to  one  pursuit,  would  be  fatal  to  the  insti- 
tution of  Slavery,  and  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  those  on  whom  has  de- 
volved the  responsibility  of  taking  care  of  dependent's. 
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1.  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  European  Correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer  thus  analyzes  the 
recent  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade : 

The  Board  of  Trade  has  just  published  its  ofiicial  account  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  kingdom  for  the  last  six  months.  The  influence  of  low  prices 
i^  manifest  in  these  statements  by  the  great  consumption  which  they  show  of 
most  of  the  leading  articles  of  foreign  produce,  notwithstanding  that  the  pres- 
sure of  tlie  times,  and  the  disturbance  which  prevails  on  the  continent,  have  ma- 
terially diminished  the  amount  of  our  expctrts.  The  unsettled  state  of  conti- 
nental Europe  has  also  given  a  fresh  direction  to  much  of  our  trade,  and  lias 
ciused  the  influx  of  an  increased  supply  of  raw  material  to  this  country  ;  and 
this  is  perhaps  more  noticeable  and  more  important  to  notice  than  even  the  de- 
crease of  our  expoi-ts,  if  taken  in  reference  to  quantity  rather  than  to  their  value. 
The  eft'ect  of  the  change  in  the  tarifl^  since  1844  is  also  visible  in  these  accounts 
in  the  hirge  importations  of  many  articles,  .some  of  which  were  formerly  entirely 
prohibited,  and  others  charged  with  very  heavy  duties.  The  importations  of 
foreign  grain  and  other  articles  of  food,  although  in  some  ca«es  not  so  great  as 
last  year,  are  greatly  in  advance  of  any  other  year.  For  instance,  the  number 
of  live  animals  imported  during  the  first  six  months  of  1846,  '47  and  '4'**,  re- 
spectively, were  26,877,  6l,9<*^9  and  52,345.  The  importation  of  bacon  has  sur- 
prisingly increased  ;  in  the  first  six  months  of  184o  it  was  only  1,327  cwt. ;  in 
ibe  same  period  of  the  present  year  1 14,260  cwt.     The  entire  quantities  of  salted 
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provisions  imported  from  January  to  July ,  in  1846, 1847  and  1848,  were  127,919, 
244,913  and  302,021  cwts.,  respectively.  The  butter  imported  has  increased  in 
two  years  from  95,514  to  128,395  cwt.;  and  the  cheese  from  113,428  to  116,318 
cwt.  But  the  most  important  article  under  this  head  is  grain,  and  in  respect  to 
which  the  account.s  be-fore  us  exhibit  some  remarkable  facts.  Of  wheat  alone 
the  imports  of  the  six  months  for  the  present  year  have  been  no  less  than  697,- 
272  quarters,  against  723,7^0  quarters  last  year,  being  only  26,508  quarters  less, 
notwithstanding  the  high  prices  and  great  scarcity  of  1847.  The  chief  difference 
in  the  imports  of  the  vear  consists  in  a  great  diminution  of  Indian  corn  and 
flour,  the  former  being' 2,082,038  and  652,788  quarters,  and  the  latter  b23,646 
and  149,230  cwts.,  respectively.  In  flour  also  there  is  the  striking  discrepancy 
between  2,509,457  and  302,194  cwts.  The  whole  imports  of  grains  and  broacl- 
stuflfe  for  the  corresponding  six  months  of  1847  add  1848  are  respectively  5,227,- 
537  and  2,298,100  quarters.  Although  this  shows  a  great  reduction  in  our  im- 
ports, compared  witn  last  vear,  yet  the  present  rate  of  import  is  equal  to  no>arly 
0,000,000  of  quarters  in  the  year,  and  very  much  exceeds  any  preceding  year, 
except  the  last.  The  chief  difference  in  the  imports  of  Jb47  and  1848  is  in 
Indian  corn  and  the  inferior  classes  of  grain  and  in  flour.  The  Increajse  in  the 
importation  of  flaxseed  is  remarkable,  it  being  more  than  double  that  of  last 
year,  whilst  that  of  cloverseod  is  little  more  than  a  fourth.    The  coffee  imported 


pounds  in  1848.  The  sugar  imported  during  the  same  periods  of  1846, 18'17  and 
1848,  was  2,956.986,  3.96/ ,086  and  2,960,430  cwts.,  respectively.  The  importa- 
tion of  foreign  sugar  this  year  is  489,647  cwts.  less  than  it  was  last  year. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  imports  and  consumption  of  the  present  year, 
the  Economist  says :  "  These  accounts  exhibit  a  remarkably  satisfactory  result> 
when  we  consider  the  very  unfavorable  state  of  the  times." 

The  total  exports  of  British  manufactures  and  produce  for  the  first  six  months 
of  lfc40,  '47  and  '48,  were  £25,020,972,  £25.395,243,  and  £21 ,57 1,939,  respective- 
ly. The  decrease  is  visible  in  every  article  in  the  list,  except  butter,  candles, 
coals,  iron,  tin  and  refined  sugar,  in  all  of  which  there  is  a  slight  increase.  The 
greatest  reduction  has  taken  place  in  cotton  manufactures  and  yarn,  earthen- 
ware, hardware  and  cutlery,  linen  manufactures  and  yarn,  machinery,  copper 
and  brass  and  lead  ;  silk  manufactures,  British  wool,  woolen  yarn  and  woolen 
manufactures.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  corresponding  six  montlis  of 
1847  and  1848  in  reference  to  these  articles  : 

1847.  1848. 

Cotton  manufactures  and  yam, £11,877,451  £10,2;i7.2.'i6 

Linen  mauafiu'turfs  and  yarn, I,817.9(i6  l,t)4v*.8*.)6 

Silk  manufacturf.«, 494.806  2r>^S,7*.t8 

'\Vocih>n  maiiufocturea  and  yam, 4,(M.K>,f>51  2,870,455 

Enrthfiiware, 4i!<J,3>7  ;j»)5.;i62 

Ilanlware  and  cutlery l,in>»'..{ir>Q  930..V23 

Machinery '. 641,4a3  39SJ70 

Coppwr  and  brat^s, 84'.>.751  644Mi48 

L«-ud 1U0,(>20  67,.'^il 

British  wool, 95.412  5s,2.>0 

Ula*f» 1.5.3.746  124.121 

Li'vthcr,  wrought  and  unwrought, 16a,515  ll'J,l)21 

Salt 141,195  116,7  ;>7 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  its 
dependencies,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1H47  and  lb48,  is  as  follows : 

1847.  1848. 

Entered  inwfinlg, 2,57.'>,43S  tons.        2,1  (M),HM  tons. 

CU'ared  outwardis 2,275,5S7     "  2,372,908    « 

I  forgot  to  in'iert,  in  its  proper  place,  an  abstract  of  tlic  importations  of  manu- 
facturers' raw  materials  for  the  lirst  half  of  lb46,  lfc47  and  itld.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

ISW.  1S47.  1848. 

notion. cwtj» 2,4<)2,169  2,.'U..3718  8,110,197 

W  ool,  poundo, 25,K12.r>49  21,lK{7,2;a  22,.32h.7HU 

>'lax,  cuU., 290,070  ;i:32,220  515,016 

Iltnip,  cwt-v- ir.7,L»*3  15:;,<il<.|  217.'.t')o 

Kilk  (,raw  >,  poundg 2,449,:>t8  2,44r,.;5;jl  2,2l><',,022 

i^ilk  ^thrown),  pounds, 179,446  lati.JOl  337,474 

Silk^^waJ5te),cwt«., 5,003  3,712  0,372 
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In  reference  to  the  great  decrease  in  the  value  of  exports,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  that  this  is,  to  a  great  degree  if  not  altogether,  accounted  for  by  the  di- 
minished price  of  goods.  As  the  amount  represents  the  real  or  declared  value 
of  the  goods  at  the  time  of  shipment,  it  follows  that  the  quantities  do  not  fluc- 
tuate in  the  same  proportion  as  these  tables  indicate.  The  statements  would 
have  a  greater  additional  value  if  they  also  gave  the  dfiUcial  value ;  which,  be- 
ing calculated  at  a  uniform  rate,  would  be  an  index  to  the  quantities  exported. 
Comparing  quantity  and  value,  so  far  as  we  possess  the  means,  we  are  lea  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  exports  of  home  manufactures  and  produce  are  not  material- 
ly lessened  in  quantity,  however  much  they  may  be  lessened  in  value.  We 
must  also  bear  in  mind,  that,  although  our  exports  represent  much  less  value, 
our  imports  are  also  much  cheaper,  and  also  represent  much  less  value  for  the 
same  quantity.  On  the  whole>  we  are  far  from  considering  the  present  exhibit 
of  our  commerce  and  trade  as  being  a  discouraging  one.  In  the  present  state  of 
European  political  affairs,  it -is  a  better  one  than  we  expected. 

2.  FLUCTUATIONS  OF  MERCANTILE  LIFE. 

From  an  article  in  the  last  number  of  Hunt's  Magazine,  we  copy  the  follow- 
ing interesting  statements.  Tliev  afford  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  hazards 
and  fluctuations  of  mercantile  life : 

"  It  is  asserted  that  but  one  eminent  merchant  (and  his  death  is  still  recent 
and  lamented)  has  ever  continued  in  active  business  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
to  the  close  of  a  long  life,  without  underling  bankruptcy,  or  a  suspension  of 
payments,  in  some  one  of  the  various  crises  through  which  the  country  has 
necessarily  passed.  I  have  no  means  of  determining  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
but  it  must  have  some  foundation,  and  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  either  of 
us  to  add  to  the  number. 

"  It  it  also  asserted,  by  reliable  authority,  from  records  kept  during  pe- 
riods of  twenty  to  forty  years,  that,  of  every  hundred  persons  who  commence 
business  in  Boston,  ninety-five,  at  least,  die  poor ;  that,  of  the  same  number  in 
New  York,  not  two  ultimately  acquire  wealtn,  after  passing  though  the  inter- 
mediate process  of  bankruptcy;  while,  in  Philadelphia,  the  proportion  is  still 
smaller. 

**  By  the  statistics  of  bankruptcy,  as  collected  under  the  uniform  bankrupt 
law  in  1841 : 

The  number  of  applicanta  for  relief  under  that  law  were, 33,789 

The  number  of  creditors  returned, .....1,049,603 

The  amount  of  debts  stated, 440,034,615 

The  raluation  of  property.surrondered, 43,097,307 

"  If  this  valuation  were  correct,  nearly  ten  cents  would  have  been  paid  on 
every  dollar  due ;  but  what  was  the  fact  1 

"In  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  one  cent  was  paid,  on  an  average,  for 
each  dollar  due ;  in  the  northern  district,  thirteen  and  two-third  cents,  being  by 
far  the  largest  dividend.  In  Connecticut,  the  average  dividend  was  somewhat 
over  half  a  cent  on  each  dollar. 

In  Mississippi,  it  vas 6    oents  to  $1,000 

InMaine, U        "  100 

In  Michigan  and  lova, ^       "  100 

In  Massachusetts, 4           *'  100 

InNewJersej, ^, •.  1            •*  100 

InTennessee, 43^       "  100 

In  Maryland, 1    dollarto  100 

InKcntucky, 8           «  1,000 

Inlllinois, 1           «  1,500 

In  Pennsjlrania,  East  Virginia,  South  Alaboma,  Washington, nothing. 

[PalmerU  Almanac,  1849." 

After  making  every  possible  allowance  for  the  enhancement  of  this  enormous 
amount  of  debt  by  innation  of  values,  speculative  prices,  &c.,  the  proportion 
of  the  $400,000,000  lost  by  those  of  the  1,049,603  creditors  who  were  engaged  in 
proper  and  legitimate  business,  must  still  have  been  immense,  and  may  justly  be 
charged  against  the  profits  of  our  regular  commerce. 
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3.  RECIPROCAL  TREATIES. 

We  invite  attention  to  the  following  statement,  emanating  from  American 
merchants  residing  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  American  shipmasters  and  others  trading 
to  Brazil,  on  the  subject  of  our  reciprocal  treaties,  and  the  nature  of  their  opera- 
tion on  our  navigation  interests.  The  subject  is  a  highly  interesting  one  to  all 
connected  with  me  commercial  marine,  as  well  as  to  our  public  men  and  legisla- 
tors, and  indeed  to  intelligent  citizens  generally. 

We,  the  undersigned  American  merchants,  at  Kio  de  Janeiro,  and  shipmasters 
and  others  trading  to  Brazil,  deeply  feeling  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  com- 
mercial and  shipping  interests  or  our  country  against  the  interference  of  foreign 
merchants  and  ship  owners,  beg  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  our  govern- 
ment to  the  operation  of  what  are  called  *'  Reciprocal  Treaties  "  with  many  small 
European  governments,  having  very  inconsiderable  consumption  to  offer  to  our 
commerce  m  return  for  the  great  and  increasing  consumption  of  the  United 
States,  while  they  are  owners  of  an  immense  tonnage,  that  is  forced  to  seek  em- 
ployment in  the  carrying  trade  to  other  countries — whose  vessels  are  of  small 
comparative  cost  in  construction,  and  whose  sailors  have  but  a  miserable  pittance 
for  their  services,  while  provisions,  and  the  expenses  of  fitting  out  and  sailing  of 
Yessels  are  generally  trifling  compared  with  the  same  expenses  in  the  United 
States. 

We  hold  it  to  be  a  sound  principle  in  political  economy  that  all  national  inter- 
ests demand  the  reasonable  protection  of  their  governments,  especially  when  the 
country  and  the  people  have  the  means,  the  energy,  and  the  ability  to  sustain 
these  interests. 

The  wisdom  of  government  protecting  the  mercantile  interests  of  the  United 
States  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  success  which  has  attended  the  observance  of 
that  policy  by  Great  Britain,  and  we  would  disclaim  theory  when  practice  can 
be  so  successfully  appealed  to. 

We  hold  it  to  be  undeniable  that  the  United  States  possess  in  her  forests,  her 
mechanics,  in  the  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  her  merchants,  and  in  capital, 
abundant  resources  to  enable  her  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  country  demanded 
by  her  consumption  of  foreign  productions. 

We  hold  it  undeniable  that,  so  far  as  foreign  nations  seek  our  shores  for  the 
productions  of  the  United  States,  that  it  is  from  the  same  interests  that  American 
merchants  seek  the  shores  of  foreign  nations,  respectively,  for  tlieir  productions ; 
because  they  either  cannot  be  haa  elsewhere  at  all,  or  in  like  abundance,  or  on 
terms  equally  favorable.  We  therefore  hold  that  so  far  as  our  own  productions 
are  concerned,  no  benefit  accrues  to  our  planters  or  farmers  by  bestowing  privi- 
leges on  the  mercantile  marine  of  other  nations  trading  to  the  ports  of  the  Uni- 
t^  States. 

We  would  not  ebject  to  treaties  with  foreign  nations  on  terms  of  real  reciproc- 
ity when  confined  to  the  direct  trade  between  the|  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  in  articles  of  native  production  or  manufacture,  but  we  object  to  giv- 
ing nations  whose  reciprocal  commerce  is  of  little  value  to  the  United  States,  the 
advantage  of  employing  their  merchant  ships  in  carrying  from  any  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  foreign  productions  for  the  consumption  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  mere  privilege  granted  to  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  a  like  trade  with 
them.  In  such  intercourse  we  cannot  reco^uV  any  redpronty  of  interests.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  wantonly  bestowing  our  birth-right  on  foreigners. 

Less  objection  could  have  been  taken  to  those  treaties,  if,  in  selecting  the  peo- 
ple with  whose  governments  they  were  negotiated,  they  had  been  made  with  the 
large  and  powerful  nations  of  the  earth,  or  such  as  were  the  great  producers  or 
coi»>^umer»,  without  the  ability  to  raise  up  a  large  opposing  interest  in  tonnage. 
Whereas,  on  reference  to  the  list  of  these  treaties,  it  will  on  found  that  many  of 
them  have  been  concluded  with  small  States,  neither  politically,  nor  otherwise 
important  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  ;  neither  rich  nor  populous  ;  neith- 
er exti'iisive  consumers  nor  producers  ;  but  with  capabilities  to  raise  up  a  large 
mercantile  marine,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their  territory  and  population,  and 
hence  forced  to  offer  themselves  as  carriers  to  others,  while  ot^iers  could  find  no 
profit  in  sending  their  ships  to  them. 

We  may  perhaps  venture  the  assertion,  that  these  miscalled  "Reciprocal  Trea- 
ties "  have  Deen  the  fruitful  parents  of  the  numerous  and  increasing  fleets  now 
sailing  under  the  flags  of  the  petty  towns  and  States  of  Europe,  to  tne  injury  of 
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our  citizens,  and  that,  under  their  favoring  influence,  people  of  other  countries, 
and  of  another  continent,  are  appropriating  sources  of  wealth,  which  ought  to  be- 
long exclusively  to  our  own  citizens,  and  taking  from  our  countrymen  and  car- 
ryiuff  to  distant  lands  the  profits  ariainff  from  supplying  our  own  country  with 
articles  of  foreign  production  required  lor  our  own  consumption. 

We  will  ask  why  a  vessel  of  Sweden,  Denmark  or  the  Hanse  Towns,  should  be 
allowed  to  take  coffee  from  Brazil  or  tea  from  China,  to  be  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  same  terms  as  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States? 

The  population  of  the  United  States  may  be  called  twenty -five  millions,  who 
consume,  perhaps,  more  than  fifty  millions  of  any  other  people. 

The  population  of  Sweden  and  Norway  is  about 4,000,000 

Denmark, I,b65,0U0 

"  "  Bremen  and  territory, 86,500 

Hamburg, 165,000 

Lubcck, 63,000 

-^ 314,500 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  show  the  little  value  of  the  direct  trade  with  some 
of  those  countries  having  •*  Treaties  of  reciprocity"  with  the  United  States,  and 
the  amount  of  tonnage  of  each,  entered  and  cleared  at  the  Custom  Houses  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  year  from  tlie  30th  June,  1845,  to  1st  July,  lb46^  as 
shown  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

From  Sweden  and  Norway ^  the  value  of  imports  into  the  United 

States,  was $730,150 

And  do.  do.  of  Exports, 543,906 

While  the  tonnage  cleared  at  the  custom  houses  of  the  United  States  for 
those  countries,  was, 

Swedish  and  Norwegian, 7,765 

Against  American,  onlv 3,893 

And  entered  from  sundry  ports,  Swedish  and  Norwegian, 9,938 

Against  American,  only 3,502 

Making  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  tonnage  engaged  in  trading  to  the  United 
States,  no  less  than  17,703  tons  against  4,19o  of  American  engaged  in  the  trade 
with  those  countries — the  value  of  which,  adding  together  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports, was  only  $1,274,056. 

Lubeck,  Bremen  and  Hamburg:   from  these  "Hanse  Towns" 

the  value  of  imports  was $3,149,861 

"  "  exports 4,608,650 

And  the  tonnage  cleared  at  the  custom  houses  of  the  United  States  for  these 
ports,  was, 

Lubeckcrs,  Bremenese  and  Hamburgers, 60,807  tons. 

Against  American,  only 8,l-i3  tons. 

And  entered  inwards, 

Lubeckers,  Bremenese  and  Hamburgers, 6l,G56  tons. 

Against  American,  only 24,872  tons. 

Making  in  vessels  of  these  towns,  engage  J  in  the  trade  to 

and  from  the  United  States, 122,463  tons. 

Against,  of  American  shipping,  only 31^,01 5  tons. 

The  whole  value  of  imj)ort  and  export  trade  to  these  ports  being  .^7,758,414; 
which,  it  may  be  observed,  was,  for  the  most  part,  sent  to  and  received  from 
Germany  through  those  towns. 

The  operation  of  these  "Keciprocal  Treaties"  with  other  nations  does  not 
present,  it  is  true,  the  same  stiking  disadvantages  to  our  shipping  interi'st,  but 
there  does  not  seem,  to  the  under.>if,'ned,  any  reason  why  treaties  with  nil  of 
them  should  not  be  limited  to  a  "reciprocity"  in  the  direct  inlercou'te  between 
them  and  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  we  deem  it  a  matter  of  grave  consideration,  in  connection  with 
this  question,  whether  more  encouragement  should  not  be  given  to  tlio  sliipping 
interests  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  raising  up  a  body  of  native 
seamen,  who  would  be  ready,  in  case  of  war,  to  man  the  national  ships.  Should 
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a  var  break  out  in  Europe,  it  may  be  doubted  wliother  there  would  not  be 
found  a  great  want  of  seamen  in  the  United  States,  in  C()n««equencc  of  the  for- 
eign seamen  now  employed  in  the  national  and  mercantile  marine  being  with- 
drawn, or  returning  to  their  native  flags. 

We  may  further  add,  that  the  advantage  in  carrying  foreign  productions  under 
these  favored  flags,  does,  to  a  very  important  amount,  go  to  the  merchants  of 
those  towns  and  countries  whose  flag  they  bear. 

In  so  far  as  respects  the  carfroes,  the  benefit,  almost  exclusively ^  goes  t7  Drilisk 
tu^/jeett,  whott  froiemment  refiuet  to  make  such  treaties. 

Rio  dc  Janeiro,  23d  October,  1847. 

Statement  of  Domestic  and  Foroijrn  Kxports  fW)m  tho  Unitod  States  of  America,  to  the  under* 
mentioned  Countries  and  tlieir  De]H>ndencie{i,  and  of  lMi>ORTii  from  thence  into  tlie  United 
States,  flrom  30th  June,  lUb,  to  Ist  July,  1^6. 

Am't  of  Tonnn^ 


Names  of 
Coantricfl. 

PruMia,  .... 
Netherlands, 
Sweden  a  ) 
Norway,  /  *  * 

Russia, 

Denmark,... 
Luheck,     ^ 
Bilftncn,     > 
Hamburg,) 
Auntria,  .... 
Sanliuia,.... 
Hanover,  ... 
Portufral, . . . 
Belgium,.... 


Talue  of  Exports  in  Dollars. 
Domestic.    Forei^.        Total. 


American  Foreign 
Ton*. 


30<),210 

600,013 

6?y>,3SS 
1,057,188 


39,045 

257,602 

42,993 

97,079 
189,900 


43.5.855 
2,727,445 

643,906 

632,467 
1,247,158 


Tons. 

1,170 
30,321 

683 

6,451 
27,C30 


7,275 
11,682 

7,765 

1,543 

3,268 


Value  of  Am't  of  Tonnnj?e* 
Imports   American  Fon'ign 
in  dollars.      Toub.       Tons. 

419      1,375 


4,008,346       600,306      4,608,650  8,143    60,807 


1,104.468 

283,283 

'  192.5*si 
l.C4J2,tX}7 


366.143 
976 

I2.r5i>5 

749,207 


1,470.611 
2^4.259 

'  204.976 
2.:j.sl,&14 


13.S:)2 
9,.S06 


4,815 
2.'i.a7o 


3,341 
1,191 

•  •  •  •  • 

1,S74 
0,527 


31,584 
1,971,6.S0 

730.150 

1,570,054 
763,927 

3,149,864 

379,719 


547,474 

s;;r..;i72 


44,177 

3,502 

11.145 
20,918 


9,938 

319 
90i> 


24,872    C1,G50 


6.019 
464 

V.i'ia 

12,714 


692 

i,4r,s 

5,S23 


$12,180,K76  $2,356,265  $14,637,141       131,K21  106,173  $J,970,S24       130,448     84,177 

Reciprocal  treaties  with  the  aboTc  countries  were  made  and  expire  at  the  following  dates : 
Prussia  1828,  expired  1«40;  Notherland.s  18:39.  expired  1S49:  Sweden  and  Norway  lh27.  exjtired 
1S37;  Ruiijsia  1^.12,  expintl  Ih.i'.i;  Denm.irk  1S26,  expired  1S3H;  LuIhtK.  Uremen  and  llumlmrg 
1827,  expired  1n;J9;  AuKtria  1K29.  ex]iiri^  1S41:  Sardinia  ls:W,  exi'iri'd  1S4S;  Ilanorer  1840.  ex- 
pires 1 85  2;  Portujral  l.s40,  expiretl  ls4<);  Bi>I(;ium  1S4(),  expires  1S5»>.  All  to  continue  in  force 
until  twelTe  months  afler  notiw  shall  have  been  giTcn  by  either  party  of  tlieir  intention  to  dis- 
continue the  treaty. 

4.  COMMERCE  OF  BALTIMORE. 

EXTORTS  OP  DOMESTIC  PBODUCK  FOR  1848. 

The  following  table,  whicli  has  been  expressly  prepared  for  the  Commercial 
Journal  and  Ljford's  Price  Current,  comprises  tiie  names  of  all  the  foreip^n 
po|:lB  to  which  all  the  principal  articles  of  domestic  produce  were  exporteti, 
from  the  port  of  Baltimore,  durinij  the  year  1848  : 

Biscuit,  kegs, 3*29 


TO  SWEDISH  WEST  INDIE8. 

Be€f,bbls., 15 

Pork, ^H 

Lard,  lbs., 3,682 

Butter, 2,630 

Flour,  bbls., 1,2.34 

Indian  corn,  bush., 2*'2 

do.    meal,  bbia,, 4is 


Rice,  tcs.,. 


149 


HOLLAND. 

Bacon  lbs., 8,750 

Lard, 116,953 

Fhmr,  bbls 246 

Tobacco,  hhds., 12,071 


Biscuit, 


20    Cotton,  lbs., 20,800 


DANISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Beef,  bbls., 

Pork, 

B&con,  lbs., 

Lard, 

Butter 

Chee.<e 

Flour,  bbls., 

Indian  com,  bnsh., . 

do.    meal,  bbls., 

Biscuit,  bbls., 

6 


BELGIUM. 


Tob.icco,  hhds  ,. 


131 


HAXSE   TOTr.VS. 


594 
311 

22.(;»;4 

68.004  I  Boof,  bbls. 440 

22>27.P(,rk 14:16 

lH.:*:n  :  Bacon,  ll)s., 31  .:mo 

Lard, 159,617 

Flour,  bbls., 96 

Rice,  tcs 30 

Tobacco,  hliJ^., 13,918 


2:i,:i53 , 
2.294  ' 
3,594 
475 
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ENGLAND. 

Beef,  bbls., 14,001 

Pork 27,:j53 

Bacon,  lbs., 8,250,688 

Lard, 2,255,949 

Cheese, 136,610 

Wheat,  bush., 139,275 

Flour,  bbls., 70,701 

Indian  com,  bush., 376,393 

do.     meal,  bbls., 3,012 

Tobacco,  hhds., 260 

Cotton,  lbs., 53,053 

IRELAND. 

Beef,  bbls., 205 

Pork, 2,188 

Bacon,  lbs., 278,194 

Lard, 239,569 

Cheese, 11,813 

Wheat,  bush., 33,778 

Flour,  bbls., 5,383 

Indian  corn, bush., 304,730 

do.    meal,  bbls., 3,723 

Biscuit, 714 

OIBKALTAB. 

Flour,  bbl%, 1,197 

Indian  corn,  bush., 6,505 

Biscuit,  bbls., 40 

Biscuit,  kegs, , 20 

Rice,  tcs., 10 

Cotton,  lbs., 88,313 

BRITISH   GUIANA. 

Beef,  bbls., 295 

Pork, 1,072 

Bacon,  lbs., .3,769 

Lard. 17,814 

Butter 10,597 

Cheese 8,888 

Flour,  bbls., 10,665 

Indian  corn,  bnsli., 2,982 

do.    meal,  bbls., 2,65(» 

Biscuit, 1,619 

Rice,  t-cs., 55 

Tobacco,  hhds., U 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES* 

Beef,  bbls., 1,173 

Pork 5,446 

Bacon,  lbs., 106,834 

Lard, 184,2i)4 

Butter, 211,792 

Cheese 88,357 

Wheat,  bu.sh., 988 

Flour  bbls., 81,865 

Indian  corn, bush., 60,685 

do.     meal,  bbls., 24.446 

Biscuit,bbl8., 6,654 

Biscuit,  kegs, 1,020 

Rice,  tcs., 674 

Tobacco,  hhds., • 90 

BRITISU   NORTH   AMERICAN  COLONIES. 

Bw»f,  bbls., 228 

Pork, 1,909 


Bacon,  lbs., 20,469 

Butter, 43,963 

Cheese, 2,134 

Wheat,  bush., 11,548 

Flour,  bbls., 30,366 

Indian  corn,  bush,, 9,974 

do.    meal,  bbls., 8,898 

Biscuit, 2,891 

Rice,  tcs., 10 

FRANCS. 

Tobacco,  hhds., 5,661 

Cotton,  lbs 64,197 

FRENCH   WEST  INDIES. 

Beef,  bbls., 341 

Lard,lb8., 4,386 

Butter, 1,499 

Cheese, 546 

Flour,  bbls., 3,032 

Indian  corn,  bush., . . . .  • 450 

Rice,  tcs., 89 

HAYTI. 

Beef,  bbls., 8 

Pork, , .  25 

Bacon,  lbs., 1,636 

Lard 11,573 

Butter, 1,903 

Cheese, 4,355 

Flour,  bbls., 1,193 

Rice,  tcs., 3 

Tobacco,  hhds., 8 

CUBA. 

Beef,  bbls., 41 

Pork, 92 

Bacon,  lbs., 15,455 

Lard, 24,667 

Butter, 6,194 

Chee.se, 2,848 

Flour,  bbls., 963 

Indian  meal, 25 

Biscuit, 146 

Rice,  tcs., 1 57 

PORTO  RICO. 

Beef,  bbls., 23 

Pork, 1.225 

Bacon,  lbs., 42,936 

Lard 207,054 

Butter, 45,187 

Chee-^e,.  .    39,7.>0 

Flour,  bbls., 6,980 

Indian  corn, bush 4 139 

do.     meal,  bbls., 2,972 

Biscuit, 819 

Biscuit,  kegs, 1,476 

Rice,  tcs., 418 

Tobacco,  hhds,, 12 

VEXEZUELIAN   FORTS. 

Beef,  bbls., 77 

Pork, 50 

Bacon,  lbs., 10,154 

Lard 77,685 

Butter, 16,494 
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Cheese, 9,413' 

Flour,  bbl8., 10,412  ;  Beef,  bbls.,. 

Indian  corn,  bush., 1,608   Pork, 

do.    meal,  bbls., 1,574   Baron, lbs.,, 


CHILIAX  PORTS. 


Biscuit, 
Biscuit,  kegs,. . 

Rice,  tc« 

Tobacco,  hhds.. 


BRAZILIAN  PORTS. 


128 

4yo 

41,587 

76  Lard, 30,102 

50  '  Butter, 4,538 

668 

356 

61 

325 


171  I  Chee.se.  lbs., 
40  j  Flour,  bbls.,. 

,  Biscuit, 

Bihcuit,  kegfl, 

265  AFRICA. 

142   Beef,  bbls., 343 

Bacon,  lbs., 104,665   Pork 163 

Lard 19]  ,794  !  Bacon,  lbs., 45,027 

Butter, 5,930   Butter, 4,740 


Beef,  bbls.. 
Pork 


Cheese 4,252   Flour,  bbls.,, 

Flour,  bbls., 131,442   Indian  meal,. 

Indian  com, bush., 

do.     meal,  bbls.. 

Biscuit,  bbls. ,.. .. 

Biscuit,  kei^, 

Tobacco,  hhds.,  . . 


400  ;  Biscuit, 
200 

84 


279 
62 


Tobacco, 'hhds., 

HONDURAS. 


434 
16 
60 

133 


MOXTEVIDEO. 

Beef,  bbls., 20 

Pork, 20 

Bacon,  lbs., 47,301 

Lard, , 47,529 

Butter, 12,658 

Cheese,  lbs., 604 

Flour,  bbls., 19,090 


Biscuit, 
Biscuit,  ke^,  . . 
Tobacco,  hhds.. 


108 

230 

35 


Beef,  bbls., 15 

Pork, 10 

Bacon,  lbs., 360 

Butter, 748 

Cheese, 1,400 

Wheat,  bush., 1,017 


PERUVIAN  PORTS. 

Beef,  bbls., 40 

Pork, 50 

Bacon,  Iba., 6,264 

Lard, 3,432 

Flour,bbLs.. 200 

Biscuit,  ke^, 215 

Tobacco,  hnds., 18 


Flour,  bbls.,. 

Rice,  tcs., 

Tobacco,  hhds., 

NEW   GRENADA. 

Pork,  bbls., 

Bacon,  lbs., 

Lard, 

I*  lour,  bbls 

Biscuit,  bbls., 

Biscuit,  kegs, 

Tobacco,  hhds., 


105 
10 
10 

8 

202 

183 

15 

10 

50 

4 


532 


MADEIRA. 

Flour,  bbls., 

Indian  corn,  bush., 12,711 

[Bolt  Com.  Jimr. 


OOPFBE,  AC— IMPORTATIONS  BALTIMORE  IN  1848. 


COFFEE. 

From  Rio  de  Janeiro,. . . .bags. 209 ,356 

Laguayra, 23,690 

Java, 1,931 

St.  Domingo, 902 

Porto  Rico, 164 

Jamaica, 673 

Cuba, 270 

Africa, 14 

Total, bags. 237,000 

COTTON. 

From  Kew  Orleans, bales.  12,21 1 

Mobile, 4,5.54 

Charleston, 4,4^4 

Apalachicola,. 1 ,449 

Texas, 1,035 


Savannah, 602 

Wilmington,  K.  C, 10 

Total,  ..%... bales. 24,345 

BIDIS. 

From  Montevideo,  . . .   number  65,213 

Rio  de  Janeiro, 41,995 

Rio  Grande, 33.0i>6 

Laj^uayra, 21 ,550 

Barcelona, 8,2.S2 

West  Indies, 1,876 

Pacific  ports, v  •  •      '^"^ 

Spanish  Main ST.'i 

Coastwise  poits^ •  •  #13,747 

Total, . .  .number.  lbG,4l6 


84 
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MOLASSES. 

Prom  HhdM. 

Porto  Rico, 1,996 

Cuba, 4,676 

New  Orleans, 628 

Attakapa-s, 366 

Franklin,  La., •  •  • 

Texas, •  •  • 

Portland, 504 


BhU. 

276 

813 

12,823 


Boston, 230 


Total,....  8,460       16,827 


BICE. 

Frnm                             lihU.  Gis:l's.  TcJi. 

Charleston, 164  553  1,3&4 

2,590  i  Savannah, •  •  •  300  328 

200    Wilmington, N.O.,.---  62 

100                                — -•  . 

25                Total, 164  915  1,692 


ITMs. 

From  Cuba, 3,830 

Porto  Rico, 11,228 

New  Orleans,. . . .   6,758 

.  Attakapas,. 2,383 

Franklin, 205 

Texas, 100 

Brazil, 

Berbice, 

Portjand, 153 

Deniarara 

St.  Thoraas, 


SUGAR. 

BhU. 

Bxs. 

Tcs. 

752 

5877 

433 

2,048 

•  •  • 

102 

4,226 

2 

742 

345 

•  •  ■ 

100 

•  •  • 

300 

■  •  • 

10 

•  «  • 

40 

•  •  • 

52 

•  •  • 

64 

34 

Bigs. 


4,100 


Cer. 

415 


Total, 24,657     7,937     5,913       1,277       4,100 


415 


ARRIVALS,  AC,  IN  1848,  OF  FOREIGN  VESSELS.* 

Ships.   Barl-8. 


British, 3 

Hanseatic, 17 

Hanoverian, 1 

Dutch •• 

French, .«. .  1 

New  Grenada, •  • 

Dani.«h 1 

Vcnezuelian, •  • 

Total, 23 

Add  American, 36 

Add  Coastwise, 42 

Total  arrivals, 101 


1 
5 


242 


Bn'ffs. 

40 

4 

1 

1 

2 


Schrg. 

31 


7 

50 

32 

69 

1.39 

115 

166 

2:33 

974 

422       1,121 


CLEARANCES  IN  1848. 

Ships.    BarTfS. 

ForeiG:n 30  12 

American, 53  80 


Total  clearances, 83 


\}2 


Brigs. 

51 
168 

219 


Schrt. 
36 
137 


173 


5.  THE  OVERFLOWS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

M.  ITcTvpon,  civil  enginer  and  formerly  in  the  employ  of  the  public  works  of  Ire- 
land, liJis  published  a  communication  in  one  of  the  northern  pajXTs  upon  the 
floods  of  the  MisKisi^ippi,  in  which  he  argjues  ai^ainst  the  Rystem  of  levees,  whose 
only  eHect  is  to  raise  the  bed  of  the  river  higher  and  higher  by  the  increased  de- 
pc^it  tliey  stimulate,  multiplying  the  danger  of  crevasses,  the  cost  of  protection 
Lo  the  plauters  and  the  caue;es  of  miasma  from  underground  floods.     He  says : 

"  Tlie  cloaca  maxima,  an  arched  sewer  some  thirty  feet  high,  v,hich  discharg- 

ffl  fhf^  drainage  of  ancient  Rome  into  the  Tiber,  is  now  almost  buried  below  the 

bed  of  that  river.     Is  this  geological  progress  solely  V     Certainly  not ;  for,  while 
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tlie  coliseum  maintains  its  ancient  levelin  reference  to  the  country  generally^  tlie 
foundations  of  that  building,  which  were  drained  by  this  very  cloaca  maxima. 
are  now  filled  with  water  from  it.  What,  tlien,  it  may  be  aslced,  is  the  cause  V 
The  history  of  the  river  Po  will  answer  tliis  question.  In  the  middle  ages,  ig- 
norant men  sought  to  confine  that  river  within  embankmeuts.  They  succeeded 
in  doing  so  for  a  time,  but  tlie  return  of  tlie  floods,  after  a  few  years,  led  to  a  fur- 
ther piling  up  of  the»e  embankments,  and  so  on,  eacli  succeeuing  course  on  th^ 
embankments  keeping  out  the  floods  for  a  season,  until  the  beds  of  the  river  and 
its  several  tributaries  had  risen  to  such  a  height  that,  the  waters  rising  witli  them, 
reduced  their  several  districts  to  the  condition  of  mere  swamps.  In  the  six- 
teenth century,  fifteen  hundred  square  miles  of  country  were  flooded  by  this  riv- 
er, and  at  the  present  moment  tfie  water  wiViin.  its  **  lerces"  is  higher  tfian  the 
roofs  of  Vie  htmses  in  Ferrara.  Zendrini,  one  of  the  fathers  of  hydraulic  philos- 
ophy, pronounced  leveeing  the  cause  of  the  altered  leal  of  the  Poy  and  in  looking 
for  a  remedy  in  the  case,  proposed  a  new  waste  channrl  to  carry  off"  t'le  surplus 
waL  rs.     These  facts,  therefore,,  are  in  exact  keeping  with  my  theory. 

"'Cut  offs*  seem  very  plausible  at  first  sight,  but  not  quite  so  much  so  on  a 
closer  examination.  This  favorite  measure  contemplates  straight  cuts  from  the 
sea  to  the  source,  working  gradually  upward.  The  river  itself  is  to  execute 
the  work.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  the  river  is  quite  equal  to  the  ta^k,  but  wlio 
will  give  security  that  an  agent  so  very  likely  to  have  a  will  of  its  own  will  ex- 
ecute the  work  according  to  the  wishes  of  its  employers  ?  WIio  will  undertake 
to  say  it  will  do  no  more  than  is  necessary — that  it  will  not,  like  the  river  Po, 
alter  its  course  altogether ;  or,  like  the  Zuider  Zee,  spread  out  its  immense  volume 
into  a  lake?  What  is  to  become  of  tlie  spoil  ?  For  every  mile  of  such  a  cut  the 
river  has  to  carry  before  it  some  fifty  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  bould- 
ers ;  and  who  will  pretend  to  say  what  proportion  will  reach  the  deep  sea,  what 
will  heap  itself  into  bars  at  the  mouth,  what  into  shoals  upstream?  Finding 
very  probably  a  greater  amount  of  resistance  in  the  deposit  along  its  channel  to 
the  sea,  may  it  not  take  a  shorter  route,  and,  bursting  into  lake  liorgue,  swallow 
Kew  Orleans  on  its  way  ?  What ,  I  say,  is  to  prevent  this  V  The  levee  ?  the  piles  V 
They  would  be  to  tlie  Mississippi  as  chaff  to  a  hurricane.  This  proposal  is 
therefore  wild,  preposterous  ;  ana  a  new  channel  for  the  Mississippi  could  hardly 
in  even  the  days  ol  Sesostris  or  Cheops  have  become  a  question  of  manual  labor." 

BISE   AND  fALL   OF   THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

In  that  invaluable  paper  to  all  Louisianians,  the  "Concordia  Intelligencer," 
Mr.  Forshay,  has  some  interesting  remarks  upon  this  subject.  The  plane  of  inclin- 
ation of  the  bed  of  the  river,  from  the  Balize  to  Natchez,  is,  for  the  first  hundred 
miles,  15  feet;  second  hundred,  16.66;  third,  19.17;  next  eighty  miles  17.13  feet,  or 
total  elevation  in  380  miles  67.96  feet,  or  2.15  in  per  mile.  In  regard  to  the  prac- 
tical question  where  admiralty  jurisdiction  should  cease  upon  the  Missi-^sippi, 
and  wnich  we  believe  has  been  sustained  iis  high  as  Natchez,  on  some  evidence 
of  a  tide  there.  Prof,  Forshay  remarks  : 

"  To  determine  the  limit  of  tide  water,  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  greatest  spring 
tide  at  the  Balize  is  three  feet.  At  New  Orleans,  100  miles  up,  the  maximum 
tide  is  eighteen  inches.  Above  New  Orleans,  we  have  no  accurate  measurements 
of  tide.  But  if  a  tide  of  three  feet  or  less  be  reduced  to  eiijhteen  inches,  bv  a  dis- 
tance  of  one  hundred  miles,  and  by  an  acclivity  of  two  feet,  in  the  river's  surface. 
we  nyiy  safely  infer  that  the  remaining  eighteen  inches  will  wholly  disappear,  in 
the  next  hundred  miles  with  an  acclivity  of  four  feet  more.  It  is  Uieret't>re  liigh- 
ly  probable  that  a  tide  is  never  appreciable  above  Placquemine,  though  some 
have  pretended  to  have  seen  it  at  Baton  Koui^e.  • 

"  The  hypothesis  of  a  tide  at  the  mouth  of  Ked  river  is  quite  preposterous  :  for 
it  involves  tlie  absurdity  of  a  wave  of  i^  inches  (the  tide  at  New  Orleans)  be- 
ing aj)preciable  at  a  distance  of  2i20  miles,  ao^ainst  a  current  averaging  at  least  1 
mile  per  hour,  and  against  an  acclivity  or  elevation  of  at  least  13  feet ! !  Less 
than  half  the  elevation  would  place  the  matter  beyond  all  controversy." 

6.  MEN  WHO  DESERVE  WELL  OF  MERCHANTS. 

In  two  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  we  arc  presented  with 
portraits  and  biographical  sketches  of  the  editor,  Freeman  Hunt,  Es^-,  and  his  chief 
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contributor,  Thomas  Prentice  Kettell,  which  hare  no  doubt  been  welcomed  by  the 
readers  of  that  valuablo  Journal,  now  publihlied  nearly  t<*n  years  and  reachea  the 
nineteenth  volume.  Although  engaged  in  the  same  neld  with  our  coteraporarv, 
and  with  tlie  same  aim,  yet  supplying  wants  which  he  could  not  from  his  north- 
ern position  reach,  viz.,  those  of  our  Southern  and  Western  States,  which  center 
about  and  sympatliize  in  New  Orleans,  we  have  never  yet  regarded  him  a«<  a  ri- 
val or  one  wliose  labors  for  the  enterprise  of  our  countrymen  we  would  not  have 
abundantly  successful.  If  he  has  been  prosperous,  we  anticipate  the  same  suc- 
cess for  ourselves  ;  for,  in  this  great  and  growing  country,  there  is  abundance  of 
room  for  us  all.     But  to  the  biographies  : 

1.  Frriema.x  IIi'N'T,  -was  bom  at  Quincy,  Mai>8achuitottg,  2l8t  March,  1804.  lie  iathc  .«»onora  8hip- 
mast*>r  and  sirved  sin  apprentietiship  ai»  a  printer.  At  that  time  there  waa  not  one  of  tht.'se,  now 
numerous  publicatiout.,  called  Ljulios'  Mai^azine><;  and  with  a  true  insight  into  the  wants  of  the 
resuling  publir,  he  jirojccted  a  similar  perio<Ji«5al  to  the  Lady's  Book,  which,  we  believe,  he  called 
the  Ladies'  Magazine.  Mrs.  !<arah  J.  llale  was  just  attraetinj;  notice  by  her  first  novel,  and  Mr. 
Hunt  purcluu<ed  the  use  of  Jier  name  as  editreiw.  The  Magazine  suticeeded,  but  did  not  sati.sfy  tho 
ambition  of  the  proprietor,  lie  sold  out  and  began  the  republication  of  the  Penny  Magazine, 
which  reached  a  sale  of  r»,(KK)  numlK'rs  in  a  year  after  its  commencement.  Tliis  work  he  poou 
abandone<l,  and  4ho  Bewick  Company,  Ixnng  cot  up  by  an  association  of  authors,  printers  and  book- 
binders, whoHo  object  was  the  publication  of  their  own  works,  ho  took  charge  of  it.  Mr.  Hunt 
was  the  raanaj^er,  and  displayed  wonderful  talents  at  flnanciering;  for,  as  the  association  had  noth- 
ing but  tulents  and  genius,  it  re«iuired  no  ordinary  degree  of  financial  skill  to  cxchimge  their  pro- 
ducts for  gross^er  niat('rialt«,  without  which  they  could  do  nothing. 

While  in  the  management  of  this  company,  he  projected  tho  American  3fagazine  of  Uii^ful  and 
Entertaining  Knowledge,  and  conducted  its  etiitorial  department  while  lie  remained  with  the 
«»mpany,  whidi  was  dis.si»lv«Kl  soon  afLer  he  left  it.  lie  then  got  up  two  volumes  of  American  An- 
ecdotes, which  were  highly  successful,  and  have  formed  a  magazine  of  wealth  for  succeiHling 
l>ook  makers;  then  the  American  Pulpit,  an  Episcopalian  ))eriodical.  In  1S31,  ho  removed  to  New 
Vork.  and  eslablLshed  a  weekly  newspaper,  called  tho  Traveler.  In  1835,  he  publislied  a  Com- 
prtjheusive  Atlas,  M'hich  wtus  verj'  successful.  Aftt-rward  he  wrote  letters  to  some  of  the  Boston 
pap4'rSj  and  published  a  popular  work  culled  "  Letters  aV»out  the  Hudson,"  which  passeil  tbrcmgh 
three  etlitiuns.  His  next  enterprise  was  the  Merehants'  M;tgazlne,  a  work  entirely  original  in  iU 
plan,  and  which  wa.s  successful  from  itjs  stiirt.  By  his  singular  tact,  good  management  and  indus- 
try, tte  has  built  up  a  work,  on  a  plan  which  is  so  obviously  right  now,  that  iHJopIc  wonder  it  was 
never  done  before. 

2.  Thomas  Prentice  Kettell,  is  a  son  of  a  Boston  merchant,  and  was  l>om  in  1811.  In  youth 
he  ticcompanied  his  father  on  several  trading  voyages.  Jle  then  became  clerk  iuBo.^tonaud  trav- 
eled afterward  very  extensively  in  KurojM'.  On  his  return  he  contributed  to  the  New  York  Her- 
ahl,  those  celebniti-d  money  articles,  whi»:h,  for  six  years,  are  said  to  have  had  oracular  authority 
with  statesmen  and  merthnnts.  Mr.  Kettell  ceased  his  connection  with  the  Herald  in  lS4^;j.  and 
lias  since  that  perio<i  l)e<'u  the  author  of  the  MonlUly  Financial  urtd  Commercial  iSummarira  which 
have  ap[oirod  in  IfunVs  Mirchant/  Magazine,  giving  it  so  much  of  its  reputation;  contributing 
abso  to  that  ])eri(xlicHl  a  vast  quantity  of  other  matter  upon  tho  various  suligects  of  coniiJien%, 
tinance,  ailairs  of  the  States,  Ac.  He  has  also  contributed  several  valuable  papers  to  our  Commer- 
cial Review  on  the  "'money  of  commerce,"  "growth  of  New  York,"  "  monthly  progress  of  tnule," 
<ic.  Ho  is  alto  editor  and  part  proprieU)r  of  the  JJcmfKratic  Jievicw  and  the  author  of  tho  able 
(rumuiercial  articles  now  being  ])ublished  in  the  Uuion  over  the  signature  {if  I*rcnticc. 

•'  Perhaps  no  single  individual  has  contributed  more  to  the  tlnaucial  literature  of  the  country, 
or  exerted  a  more  extendc*.!  influence  through  the  practical  application  of  sound  principles  of  ptw 
litical  economy  to  pas.sing  events,  than  the  gentleman  who  is  the  subject  of  this  .'sketch.  POft(»e»»- 
«.*d  of  prompt  and  vigorous  reasoning  powers,  of  clear  p<»rception  and  rare  sagacity,  he  grjisps  the 
e>sen(H;  of  any  sulijeet  that  prtiWMits  itself  with  ningular  facility;  and  through  his  rapid.  l)old,  and 
vigorous  style,  ttiugs  his  powerful  conceptions  iK-fore  his  readers  Mith  a  ch^aruess  and  furco  that 
alwajs  carry  conviclion.  His  writings  for  the  la>t  ten  years  have  formed  an  invaluable  running 
comment4iry  ujton  tho  stirring  events  that  have  transpired  in  the  remarkable  de<«de,  wbirh,  com- 
mencing with  the  general  »usi>cnsion  of  1837,  was  markeil,  through  the  terrible  nature  of  the  re- 
vul.«ions  that  followed,  by  an  entire  change  in  i>ublie  opinion  in  the  UniUid  Statt^s,  in  respect  to 
commercial  and  linaiicial  pi'inciples,  and  have  identified  thu  writer  with  the  soundest  political 
economists  of  the  country."' 
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1,  PROGRESS  OF  THE  SOUTH  IN  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS  AND 

DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY. 

[Thk  following  extract  is  from  a  sp  Hich  made  before  tho  American  Institute  at  New  Y^ork,  by 
James  M.  ('raiie,  of  Virginia.  It  embraces  many  Important  particulars,  but  in  some  re?* poets  is 
rather  at  random  and  shooting  wide  of  the  mark.    It  will  interest  the  reader. — Ed.J 

AK-ftni  speaking  of  the  size  and  progress  of  the  American  Colonie-s,  and  those 

acts  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  England  by  wliich  they  were  finally  separated 

/y&in  the  mother  country,  Mr.  Crane  proceeded  to  notice  the  wonderful  hirides 
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in  manufactures  and  the  arts  ^rhich  have  so  strikingly  marked  their  progress  in 
later  years — particularly  at  the  South.  He  observed,  that  although  the  people 
in  that  beautiful  and  gonial  portion  of  this  Union  are  not  so  noted  for  their 
thrift  and  industry  in  the  arts  a^  the  people  of  the  North,  still  they  are  progress- 
ing at  this  time  successfully  and  rapidly. 

The  Stat«  of  Delaware  has  a  larger  capital  invested  in,  and  a  greater  number 
of  manufacturing  establishments  for  the  population,  than  any  State  in  the  Union 
out  of  proud  New  England.  The  capital  invested  in  Maryland  in  canals,  rail- 
roads, mining  and  manufiicturing,  cannot  be  far  from  $45,000,000.  Her  Ohio 
Railroad  runs  through  a  vast  iron  and  coal,  as  well  as  a  grazing  and  fanning, 
region.  Lands  hitlierto  almost  unoccupied  and  valueless,  are  now  covered  with 
luxuriant  crops,  and  villages  and  even  larger  towns  are  starting  into  existence. 
One  of  the  best  manufacturing  towns  for  the  size  in  the  Union  is  the  Laurel 
between  "Washington  and  Baltimore.  The  people  for  thirty  miles  around  have 
been  literally  transformed.  Another  manufacturing  town  on  the  plan  of  Lowell 
has  been  started,  called  Weaverton,  on  the  Potomac,  near  Harper's  Ferry.  Sev- 
eral larfi^e  mills,  hotels,  churches  and  stores,  have  been  erected  already.  Near 
Cumberland  quite  a  manufacturing  town  is  established.  Rolling  mills,  forges, 
furnaces,  with  various  branches  of  industry,  are  springing  into  existence  over 
the  whole  State.     Agriculture  also  is  in  an  admiraole  state  of  progress. 

If  Virginia,  his  own  State,  had  commenced  the  same  system  of  improvement 
thirty  years  ago  she  has  now  in  progress,  she  would  have  had  a  populati<m  at 
this  time  of  at  least  3,000,000  of  souls.  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  in  the  East, 
and  Wheeling,  Wellsburgh  and  Charlestown  in  the  West,  are  very  considerable 
manufacturing  towns.  The  State  is  represented  in  thus  far  m  woolen  and 
cotton  goods ;  has  about  $60,000,000  invested  in  railroads,  canals,  and  other 
modes  of  w^ater  and  land  transportation,  mines  and  manufactures.  When  her 
present  railroads  are  completed,  she  will  have  the  largest  chain  of  railroads  by 
far  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  One,  a  line  from  Richmond  via  Lynchburg  to 
the  Tennessee  liue,  is  nearly  five  hundred  and  fiftv  miles  between  these  two 
cities ;  it  is  to  be  conncctecl  by  a  line  from  Norfolk.  From  Lynchburg  to  its 
western  terminus  the  road  passes  over  a  region  of  country  remarkable  for  its 
richness  of  soil  and  the  immensity  of  its  minerals.  Another,  from  Richmond 
via  the  way  of  her  great  mineral  springs  to  the  Ohio  and  now  completed  and 
tinder  contract.  One  half  of  the  way  is  likely  to  reach  the  Ohio  before  the 
works  of  either  Pennsylvania  or  Maryland.  The  State  geologist,  in  canvassing 
this  part  of  that  river,  pronounced  the  State  an  empire  within  itself.  Vast 
mountains  of  gvpsum,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  sena-bitumincms  and  bituminous 
cannel  and  anttracite  coal,  exist  to  an  extent  almost  unlimited,  and  wMth  this 
the  story  of  its  treasures  hardly  begins.  The  people  of  this  part  of  the  State 
have  but  few  slaves,  and  are  hardy  and  industrious.  When  this  road  shall  be 
completed,  it  will  connect  the  State  with  an  uninterrupted  chain  to  the  Missis- 
sippi at  Memphis.  It  is  expected  to  be  completed  to  the  State  line  in  five 
years,  when  population,  enterprise  and  capital,  must  set  in^like  a  flood.  When 
all  her  railroads,  now  in  operation  and  those  in  progress,  shall  be  completed, 
she  will  have  a  chain  of  railroads  of  fifteen  hundred  miles — and  all  upon  her 
own  country.  The  length  of  her  canals  are  now  next  to  New  York,  being  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  long.  Ship-building  and  manufacturing  is  decidedly 
on  the  increase.  While  we  are  losing  our  black  population,  emigrants  from 
Europe,  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsj^lvania,  Ac,  are  rapidly  crossing  to 
fill  their  places.  Virginia  presents  a  most  inviting  field  for  farmers  of  moderate 
means.  The  system  of  common  schools  is  adopted  in  about  one-third  of  the 
country  with  success. 

North  Carolina,  until  within  a  few  years  back,  seemed  to  be  in  a  profound 
sleep.  Recently  she  has  started  with  decided  vigor.  She  has  at  this  time  about 
twenty-two  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  canals,  railroads  and  manufactures. 
Her  railroads,  when  completed,  with  those  now  in  operation,  will  make  a  line  of 
about  five  hundred  miles.  The  Central  railroad,  when  finished,  will  bring  the 
rich  soil  and  minerals  of  western  North  Carolina  into  market,  and  truly  it  is  a 
rich  and  beautiful  ref^ion.  Fayetteville,  in  the  Cape  Fear,  is  a  flourishing  man- 
ufacturing town.  Wilmington  is  quite  a  consideraole  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing city.  There  are  other  places  in  the  State  also  where  manufacturing  settle- 
ment** exist.     The  State  has  an  excellent  system  of  common  schools. 
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Jthoiigh  South  Carolina  has  been  for  the  last  twenty  years  battling  the  tariff, 

haiij  made  within  the  last  three  quite  an  important  change  in  her  domestic 

iicy.     She,  too,  is  represented,  in  her  cotton  j^ouds,  at  this  exhibition.     She  has 

fween  twelve  and  tilreen  millions  invcat^jd  in  miuiufactures,  with  railroad**  and 

kyr  improvements.    In  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  several  iron  and  cotton  fac- 

fies  are  established.    Her  cut  nails  and  cotton  good;*,  like  tho^e  of  Virginia, 

orth  Carolina  and  Georgia,  are  sold  in  this  market.     There  is  a  flourisliing 

iauufacturiug  town,  like  that  of  Lowell,  lately  e.stablished  near  Aiken,  in  the 
antral  part  of  the  State.     Charleston  now  ha.s  her  cotton  factories  and  iron  foun- 
Iries.     Every  thing  bids  fair  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  decided  tariff  and 
manufacturing  States  in  the  Union. 

Florida,  inconsiderable  as  she  is  in  population  as  yet,  is  progressing  slowly 
but  surely.  She  has  a  large  school  fund,  and  a  moijt  admirable  system  of  com- 
mon schools.  The  State  has  about  $4,t)()0,000  invested  in  roads  and  other  im- 
provements, with  manufactures.  Several  cotton  factories  have  l>een  established 
with  great  success.  Her  ship  timber  and  resources  for  naval  stores  are  almost 
unlimited.  Several  railroad  charters  were  granted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature— one,  the  Atlantic  Gulf  railroad,  from  St.  Marj's,  Georgia,  to  the  Cedar 
Keys,  with  the  view  of  making  a  direct  line  by  the  shortest  route  between  the 
Crescent  City  of  the  South  and  the  Empire  City  of  the  North.  There  are  other 
railroads  completed  and  in  progress. 

Georgia  is  called  the  New  England  of  the  South.  She  has  built  more  railroads 
with  her  own  money  than  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  she  has  a  longer  chain  of 
them  than  any  State  save  Massachusetts,  the  greatest  State  for  the  population  and 
territory  of  the  known  world.  Along  the  line  of  her  Great  Western  railroad,  now 
nearly  completed  from  Savannah  to  Oliattanooga,  thriving  towns  are  8prino:in«j 
into  existence  where  a  few  years  since  hardly  an  acre  wiis  occupied  by  civilized 
inen.  The  caj)ital  invested  in  her  railroads  and  canals,  with  her  numerous  and 
increasing  manufactures  and  manufacturing  towns,  is  not  far  from  $55^000,000, 
She  is  at  this  time  advancing  more  rapidly  in  manufactures,  and  especially  cot- 
ton manufactures,  than  any  of  her  Southern  sisterhood.  Emigration  is  also  tend- 
ing to  this  enterprising  State. 

Alabama,  though  comparatively  a  young  State,  has  more  manufactures  than  any 
State  in  the  Union  for  her  age.  Prattville  is  a  flourisliing  manufacturing  town. 
So  is  Tu.scaloosa.  The  State  has  perhaps  $12,000,000  invested  in  railroads  and 
other  roads,  mining  and  manufactures.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  is  now 
under  construction,  with  other  roads  of  less  consequence  and  extent.  This  State 
is  beginning  in  part  to  partake  of  the  spirit  now  pusliing  forward  the  enterpris- 
ing Slate  of"  Georgia. 

Texas  is  rather  too  young  to  do  much  as  yet  in  either  manufactures  or  railroads, 
yet  she  has  her  cotton  factory  and  iron  foundry.  I  find  her  also  repre.^ented  here 
m  macliinery.  Cliartcrs  have  been  given  her  for  making  navigable  a  large  num- 
ber of  her  rivers.  Several  railroad  charters  have  been  granted  with  tolerable  good 
prospect  of  success.     Codl  and  iron  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  this  State. 

Louisiana  is  a  large  sugar  manuf;icturing  State.  Her  capital  in  cotton,  sugar 
and  rice,  with  interal  improvements,  is  at  least  50,000,000  of  dollars.  A  good 
many  cotton  factories  have  been  put  up  in  this  State.* 

Althoui^h  at  the  hist  census  Mi-isissi])pi  wa«<  reported  as  having  fifty -three  cot- 
ton factories,  the  wliole  only  producing  about  5>"ili,00U  worth,  yet  she  is  now  turn- 
ing her  attention  to  tliis  Jopartment  of  industry.  A  fine  spirit  is  getting  up 
among  the  planters.  A  large  town  like  Lowell,  has  been  commenced  and  is 
now  in  full  progress.  In  twenty  years  from  this,  site  will  be  a  flourishing  and 
powerful  manufacturing  Slate.  About  $2,000,000  is  now  invested  in  rail  and 
other  roads  and  manufactures. 

Missouri  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  largest  cotton,  hemp,  iron  and  lead  manu- 
facturing States  in  the  West  and  South-west.  Her  mineral  wealth  is  inexhau.st- 
ible.  A  good  many  iron  foundries  and  fivctories  are  now  in  existence,  and  many 
otheFs  in  progress  ;  but  little  is  done  in  cotton.  About  $S6,O0O,U00  are  invested 
in  internal  improvements  and  mining  manufactures. 

Arkansas  has  considerable  mineral  wealth,  and  will  in  some  future  day  be  a 
thriving  and  prosperous  State.    Some  manufacturing  is  now  done. 

^-  ^hMtpart  oftbo  Statot    Our  agricultural  capital  alone  ifi  nearer $7 5,000,000.— Ed. 
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Tennessee  is  naturally  a  great  State.  In  Middle  and  East  Tennesse  a  very- 
considerable  amount  of  cotton  and  iron  is  manufactured.  On  the  Cumberland 
there  are  a  number  of  rolling  mills,  nail  and  cotton  factories  and  foundries. 
£ast  Tennessee,  like  south -western  Virginia,  is  unlimited  in  her  mineral  re- 
sources. When  her  railroads  connected  with  Virginia  and  Georgia  are  completed, 
thi.s  part  of  her  territory  must  fill  up  with  a  busy,  energetic  and  public  spirited 
population.  Many  of  the  oppressiea  in  Europe  are  now  colonizing  in  this  region. 
Tennessee  has  about  $30,000,000  invested  in  mining,  manufactures,  railroads, 
and  other  improvements.  The  time  must  come,  and  that  at  no  distant  day,  when 
she  will  become  a  mighty  and  powerful  State.  Her  population  at  the  next  cen- 
sus cannot  be  far  from  one  million  of  souls. 

Kentucky  is  auite  a  manufacturing  State.  The  principal  manufacturing  bus- 
iness is  confined  to  iron,  flax  and  hemp.  Several  cotton  mills,  however,  have 
been  erected,  and  a  good  »umbcr  of  woolen  mills.  The  capital  invested  in  all 
her  railroads  and  other  improvements,  with  her  mining  and  manufacturing,  is 
about  $25,000,000.  Louisville,  Lexington,  Covington  and  Maysville,  do  a  con 
siderable  amount  of  manufacturing.  She  has  an  excellent  system  of  common 
school  education. 

The  speaker  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  within  the  next  twenty  years,  the  bulk 
of  the  cotton  manufacturing  interest  would  be  confined  to  the  bouth.  A  splen- 
did destiny  awaited  those  States.  Although  Pennsvlvania  has  expended  over 
$15,000,000  to  bring  into  market  her  anthracite  coal,  yet  Virginia  possesses  as 
large  a  body  "of  the  same  coal,  still  undisturbed  by  the  Land  ot  man. 

In  conclusion,  the  speaker  remarked,  that  what  he  had  said  was  uttered  in  no 
spirit  of  unkindness  to  the  great  sister  States  of  the  North  and  West,  for  it  was 
far  from  him  to  alienate  us.  He  knew  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West. 
Washington  had  proclaimed  to  the  ears  of  our  ancestors  '*  United  we  stand,  di- 
vided we  fall." 

2.  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  RAILROADS. 

During  the  regular  session  of  the  late  Legislature,  we  published  a  communica- 
tion from  one  of  its  most  intelligent  members,  calling  public  attention  to  a  par- 
agraph, then  just  published  by  Mr.  J.  S.  French,  of  Old  Point  Comfort,  describ- 
ing an  invention,  devised  by  that  gentleman,  to  enable  railway  trains  to  ascend 
heavy  grades,  and  thus  to  dispense  with  the  present  plan  of  first  reducing  the 
^ades  as  much  as  possible,  and  then  of  increasing  tlie  friction  to  the  greatest 
limit  by  the  use  of  locomotives  of  great  weight.  Mr.  J.  H.  Gilmer,  of  this  city, 
impressed  with  the  originality  and  importance  of  Mr.  French's  views,  has  pre- 
pared for  the  Whig  a  synopsis  of  the  result  at  which  he  arrives ;  and  as  the  sub- 
ject is  one  that  possesses  much  public  interest,  we  insert  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Gilmer's  communication : 

Mr.  French  proposes  to  build  lighter  roads,  use  lighter  engines,  and  to  create 
a  mechanical  adhesion,  by  the  use  of  an  under  set  of  wheels,  corresponding  in 
position  and  working  in  mechanical  unison  with  the  driving  wheels.  As  adhe- 
sion is  as  essential  to  propulsion  as  steam  power  is  to  the  rotary  motion  of  the 
wheels,  this  quality  must  in  some  way  be  procured.  The  heavy  engine  dis- 
pensed with,  the  pressure  of  the  driving  wheels  on  the  rail  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  produce  the  desired  adhesion.  To  obviate  this,  it  is  proposed  to  apply  a  me- 
chanical pressure,  which  can  be  increased  or  diminishea'  at  will.  It  will  not  be 
contendea  that  a  mere  mechanical  pressure,  produced  by  a  power  drawing  the 
driving  wheels  in  closer  contact  with  the  rail,  will  not  procure  adhesion  as 
readily  as  if  those  wheels  were  pressed  on  the  rails  by  a  superincumbent  weight. 
The  adhesion  is  all  that  is  wanted — supposing  the  propelling  steam  power  to 
exist.  If,  then,  the  driving  wheels  of  an  engine  weigning  five  tons  can  be  com- 
pressed on  the  railway,  with  a  power  of  thirty  tons  weight,  and  yet  exert  as 
great  a  steam  power  as  an  engine  of  thirty  tons,  we  have  the  steam  power  of  a 
thirty  ton  engine,  plying  a  five  ton  engine  with  the  full  capacity  ot  adhering 
the  driving  wheels  to  the  railway,  with  the  adhesive  force  of  a  thirty  ton  engine. 
Thus  five  tons  of  weigiit  are  empowered  to  draw  as  much  as  thirty  tons  can  now 
do.  Here  we  dispense  with  twenty-five  tons  of  dead  weight,  and  possess  the 
same  degree  of  adhesion,  thus  producing  the  power  of  propulsion  without  the 
additional  dead  weight. 

This  is  accoinpli.shed  by  tlie  under  and  upper  prcvssure  of  two  wheels  which 
act  in  a  common  motion,  and  made  to  lite  or  revolve  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
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railway,  by  a  very  simple  and  vet  perfect  contrivance,  but  whicb  cannot  well 
be  described  in  the  absence  of  tne  models. 

This  point  gained,  the  g^eat  question  of  ascending  and  descending  high 
grades  is  solved.  Steam  power  being  a  thing  which  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
increased  at  will,  and  the  mechanical  adhesion  of  the  driving  wheels  to  the  rail 
being  thus  reduced  to  a  mere  steam  lever  power,  it  will  be  found  an  easy  matter 
to  ascen<i  very  high  grades.  The  power  which  can  propel  by  adhesion  and  as- 
cend a  difficult  ffrade,  can,  with  the  same  adhesibility,  aescend  the  same  grade, 
the  steam  propelling  power  being  removed. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  invention  by  which  very  high  grades  can  be  ascended 
and  descended  by  a  lighter  engine,  carrying  as  much  paying  weight  as  the 
"  heavier  class,"  and  wiui  the  additional  advantage  of  iii>  being  next  to  impossi- 
ble that  an  engine  or  car  can  ever  run  off  the  track.  Each  car  having  to  its  axles 
a  stationary  under-axle  with  wheels  directly  under  tjie  carrying  wheels  of  the 
car,  which  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  jostle  or  throwing  off  power,  will  lite  the 
rail  and  draw  the  carrying  wheels  back  to  their  proper  position. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  another  and  equally  important  improvement,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  French,  which,  by  the  use  of  a  connected  series  of  stoppage- axles 
attached  to  each  wheel  of  the  engine  and  cars,  can,  by  a  pressure  lever  plied  by 
steam,  in  an  instant,  lock  every  wheel  attached  to  the  train ;  thus  preveutinff 
those  sad  accidents  so  fatal  to  safety  on  the  present  trains.  By  another  ana 
very  simple  invention,  it  is  rendered  perfectly  practicable  to  turn  short  curves 
witn  ease  and  safety,  and  without  injury  to  the  road  or  cars. 

Such  briefly  is  the  outline  of  Mr.  French's  inventions  and  proposed  improve- 
ments. Are  they  of  sufficient  importance  to  enlist  the  sagacious  and  provident 
wisdom  of  the  l5oard  of  Public  Works,  whose  duty  it  is  to  husband  the  internal 
improvement  fund,  and  watch  with  a  jealous  eye  the  administration  of  the  State 
interests  on  this  subject?  Will  that  enlightened  body,  in  view  of  the  vast  pro- 
jects of  railway  improvements  now  in  contemplation,  refuse  to  consider  and  de- 
cide upon  tliese  grand  improvements  ? 

Mr.  French  has  not  possessed  the  pecuniary  means  to  build  up  his  system  by 
individual  experiments.  His  models  are  on  a  small  scale,  because  he  does  not 
possess  the  ability  himself  to  test  his  system  on  a  large  and  expensive  scale. 
That  it  will  succeed  and  prove  the  great  invention  of  tlie  age,  I  feel  no  doubt,  as 
soon  as  a  fair  experiment  of  it  can  be  mado.  To  procure  this  is  the  object  which 
I  have  in  view,  and  thus  secure  to  the  public  the  enjoyment  of  an  invention 
next  to  that  of  steam  itself. — Richmond  Timet. 

3.  IMPORTANT  AND  REMARKABLE  INVENTION. 

Mr.  M.  Smith  Salter,  of  Newark  (N.  J.),  has  just  obtained  a  patent  for  an  in- 
vention, which,  it  is  believed,  is  destined  to  have  a  most  important  influence 
upon  the  useful  arts  of  life,  and  the  industry  of  tlie  country  and  the  world.  It 
is  a  new  method  of  making  iron,  direct  from  the  ore,  with  anthracite  or  bitumi- 
nous coal,  by  a  single  process.  By  means  of  this  remarkable  invention  Mr.  S. 
proposes  to  make  wrought  iron  at  a  cost  of  $25  to  $30  per  ton — at  least  half  the 
usual  cost.  His  furnace  has  three  combined  chambers,  one  above  the  other,  and 
all  actuated  by  the  same  fire.  The  upper  chamber  is  used  for  deoxydizi ng  the 
ore — impurities,  such  as  sulphur,  Ac,  oeing  carried  off  at  a  low  temperature; 
the  middle  chamber  for  fluxing  and  working,  and  the  lower  chamber  for  reduc- 
ing and  finishing.  The  metal  is  taken  from  the  last  named  to  the  hammer  or 
squeezers.     The  whole  time  occupied  in  this  process,  from  the  time  the  ore  is 

Sut  into  the  furnace  until  finished  by  the  hammer,  is  only  two  hours  I  We  un- 
erstand  that  one  of  his  furnaces  is  now  in  operation  at  Boontf:>n,  in  Morris 
county.  We  have  a  specimen  of  iron  from  it,  wnich  is  pronounced  to  be  of  the 
very  best  description.  Perhaps  a  more  important  invention — if  fuller  experi- 
ments should  verify  present  anticipations — has  not  been  introduced  in  many 
years.  Its  effect  upon  the  production  and  consumption  of  iron  must  be  im- 
mense,—JVtwarA  Daily  •Advertiser, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  STEAM  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

Since  the  melancholy  and  terrible  explosion  of  the  Louisiana,  at  the  New-Or- 
leans levee,  by  which  frgm  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  persona  were 
iishered  into  eternity,  public  attention  has  been  again  called  to  this  desolating 
evil.     Is  there  blame  and  to  whom  does  it  attach  ?    Can  no  remedy  be  devised  1 

The  late  Commissioner  of  Patents  made  a  report  from  very  defective  returns 
as  lie  admits  of  these  explosions,  which  presents  the  following  particulars.  It 
extends  back  for  many  years.  's 

Whole  number  of  boats  on  which  explosions  have  occurred, 233    ? 

"  "  passengers  killed  (enumerated  in    6  cases), 140    j 

"  "  officers  "  "  31     "     57    \ 

"  crew  "  "  25     "     103     f 

Whole  number  killed  in 164     "     1805    , 

"      woundedin Ill     "     1015    { 

Total  amount  of  damages  in 75     "     .  .$997,650    | 

Average  number  of  passengers  killed  in  the  enumerated  cases, ....  *23    i 

officers  '«  "  2    { 

t«  tt  crew  **  "  4    t 

"  «'  killed  "  **  ..     11    I 

"  "  wounded        "  "  9    ' 

Average  amount  of  damages, $13,302 

The  cause  is  stated  in  98  cases ;  not  stated  in  125 ;  unknown  10  ; 

together, 233 

1.  Excessive  pressure  gradually  increased  was  the  cause  in, 16 

2.  The  presence  of  unduly  heated  metals, 16 

3.  Defective  construction, 33 

4.  Carelessness  or  ignorance, 32 

5.  Accidental  (rolling  of  the  boat), • 1 

NATURE   OF   THE   ACCIDENTS. 

Bursting  boiler, 101 

Collapsmg  flue, 71 

Bursting  steam  pipe, , 9 

*'        steam  chests, 1 

Bolt  of  boiler  forced  out, 1 

Stnick  by  lightning, 1 

Blew  out  boiler  head, 4 

Breaking  cvlinder  head, 1 

'*        nange  of  steam  pipe, 2 

Bridge  wall  exploded, 1 

Unknown, , 3 

Not  stated, 38 

Total, 233 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   CAUSES. 

1.  Under  pressure  within  a  boiler,  the  pressure  being  gradually  increased. 
In  this  class  are  the  cases  marked  "  excessive  pressure." 

2.  Presence  of  unduly  heated  metal  within  a  boiler.    In  this  class  are  in- 
cluded,   Deficiency  of  water, 14 

Deposits, 2 — 16 

3.  Defective  constriction  or  the  boiler  and  its  appendages. 

'  In  this  class  are  included — 

Cast  iron  boiler  head, 5 

Inferior  iron, 5 

Iron  too  thin, 3 

Cast  iron  boiler, 1 

Defective  iron  in  flue, 1 — 15 

*  The  aTcrap^c  is  not  a  fair  one,  as  it  is  derived  from  but  aix  cases,  in  one  of  which  (the  Pttlaaki) 
the  Tcry  .unusual  number  of  120  Uvea  wore  lost. 
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'Want  of  proper  guage  cocks, 3 

Defective  flue, 1 

Bad  workmanship.  <  Extending  '^ire  walls, 1 

Pipe  badlv  constructed, 1 

[^  Want  of  slip  joint  on  pipe, 1 —  ^ 

Defective  boiler  (nature  of  defect  not  statea), 11 — 

Totid  in  this  class, .' 33 

4.  Carelessness  or  ignorance  of  those  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
boiler. 

In  this  class — Racing, 1 

Incompetent  engineer, 2 

Old  boilers, 6 

Stopping  off  water, 1 

Carelessness, 22 — 

Total, 32 


DATE  OF   EXPLOSIONS. 


1816,. 

1817,. 

1819, 

1820, 

1821,. 

1«22, 


3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1825,. 

1826, 

1827,. 

1828,. 
1829,. 

i8:i0.. 


.  2 

.  3 

2 

1 

4 

12 


1831,. 

i8:w,, 

1834,. 
lKi5,. 
1^36.. 


.  2 
1 
5 

7 

10 
13 


1837, 13 

1838, II 

1840, 8 

1841, 7 

184-2, 7 

Total  233. 


1843,, 
H^4,. 
1845,. 
1846,. 
1847,. 
lt<48,. 


9 

4 

11 

7 

12 

12 


Date  given  in  177  cases,  not  stated  in  56. — 

GENERAL  ESTIMATE 

Of  the  total  loss  of  life  and  property,  calculated  from  the  average  of  the 

given  cases. 

Pecuniary  loss,  233  cases,  at  $13,302  each $3,090,366 

Lossofhfe,         "  11  each, 2,563 

Wounded,  "  9    "     2,097 

Total  killed  and  wounded, 4,660 


2.  STATISTICS  OF  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  STATESMEN. 

The  following  table,  which  has  reauired  some  labor  in  preparation,  shows 
how  some  of  the  principal  national  offices  have  been  divided  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  from  tiie  commencement  of  the  government  to  March  4,  1849. 
The  figures  denote  the  number  of  years  during  which  these  offices  have  been 
filled  by  the  citizens  of  each  section.  The  short  presidential  term  of  Gen.  Har- 
rison and  some  fractions  of  years  have  been  omitted  : 

Northern.  Southern. 

Secretaries  of  War, 34  25 

of  Navy,.... 40  19 

Postmasters  CJeneral, . .  .35  25 

Attorneys  General, 20  39 

Speakers  of  H.  of  Rep.,. 23  37 


Northern.  Southern. 

President*!, 12  4S 

Vice  Presidents, 40  20 

Chief  Justices,   11  48 

Secret^iries  of  State, 20  40 

"  of  Treasury, .  46  14 

In  the  sixteen  presidential  elections,  3,456  electoral  votes  have  been  cast ; 
1,945  by  northern  States,  and  1,511  by  southern  States;  790  votes  have  been 
given  by  the  North  for  northern  candidates,  1,190  by  tlie  South  for  southern 
candidates,  1,155  by  the  North  for  southern  camlidates,  and  321  by  the  South 
for  northern  candidates. — PurUmouth  Journal. 

3.  POPULATION  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Columbia  Telegraph  fumislies  the  following  abstract  of  the  recent  census 
of  the  wliite  population  of  the  State,  from  the  jien  of  a  correspondent  whose  care 
and  accuracy  are  strongly  attested  by  the  editor.  The  result  is  highly  inter- 
esting : 

CENSUS  OF  THE  FREE  WHITE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Districtfl  and  ParishcB.  IH9. 

Abbeville, 13,'206 

Barnwell, 12,256 


1839. 

Incr. 

Loss. 

14,006 

•    •    •    • 

fcUO 

10,978 

1,278 

•   •    • 

•  •   • 


•   * 


•   • 


•   • 


•  •  • 

•  •  V 

•  V  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  t 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 
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Chester, 10,ir4  9,345          819 

Chesterfield, 6,b40  5,413  1,427 

Christ  Church, 346  386         ••••          40 

Claremont, 5,985  5,583           402 

Clarendon, 3,5:W  3,333           200 

Darlin^on, 8,586  6,029  2,557 

Edgefield, 16,256  15,069  1,187 

Fairfield, 7,164  9,152          •  •  •  •      1,988 

Georgetown,* 2,293  2,797         504 

Greeneville, 13.569  12.586           983 

Horry, 5,211  3,145  2,066 

Kershaw, 4.947  3,947  1,000 

Lancaster, 5,691  5,509           182 

Laurens, 12,025  12,382         357 

Lexington, 7,399  5,846  1,553 

Marion, 9,897  8,296  1,601 

Marlborough, 5,004  4,119           885 

Newberry, 8,822  8,286          536 

Orange, 6,075  6,276           799 

Pendleton, 26,229  24,330  1,899 

Prince  William, 1.766  1,336           430 

Richland, 6,h:J0  5,773  1,057 

Spartanburg, 17,9(15  17,847             58 

St.  Andrews, 379  359            29 

St.  Bartholomews, 4,462  3,465           997 

St.  Georges  Dorchester, 1 ,856  1 ,603           253 

St  James  Goose  Creek, 1 ,901  1 ,202           699 

St.  James  Santee, 354  283             71 

St.  Johns  Berkley, 1,008  812           196 

St.  Johns  Colleton, 712  679             33 

St.  Helena, • 1,078  1,121          43 

St.  Luke, 1,201  1,074           127 

St.  Matthews, 2,052  2,116         64 

St.  Pauls, 917  777           140 

St.  Peters 2,067  1,874           193 

St.  Philips  and  St.  Michaels, 18,872  15,661  3,211 

St,  Stephens, 581  390            191 

St.  Thomas  and  St.  Dennis, 251  207            44 

Union, 9.936  10,873          •  •  •  •        937 

Williamsburg, 3,599  2,687           912 

York, 11,160  11,173         -•  •  •          13 

Totals, 280,385      257,1 17      28,015     4,746 

Leaving  a  clear  gain  in  ten  years  of  23,269. 

There  is  a  difference  1  in  proring  the  calculation.  The  calculation  may  be  re- 
lied on  as  accurate,  with  this  exception. 

The  representation  of  this  State  being  based  upon  white  population  and  tax- 
ation, the  next  apportionment  may  be  arrived  at  oy  dividing  tlie  total  of  popu- 
lation by  62,  whicn  will  give  the  devisor  of  population,  then  ascertain  the  taxa- 
tion for  ten  years  past,  and  divide  by  62,  and  it  will  give  the  devisor  for  taxa- 
tion. In  1839  the  committee  added  nine  and  one-eighth  per  cent,  to  the  frac- 
tions of  population,  which  gave  them  the  same  denomination  as  the  fractions  of 
taxation,  in  the  future  taxation,  the  fraction  will  be  governed  by  the  result  of 
the  calculation  of  course. 

In  1839  the  following  districts  and  parishes  gained  a  member  each,  viz..  Bam- 
well,  Greenville,  Marion,  Marlborough,  St.  Johns  Colleton,  and  St.  Philips  and 
St.  Michaels  ;  and  the  following  lost  a  member  each,  viz.,  Chester,  Kershaw, 
Newberry,  "Williamsbursf,  Prince  William  and  St.  Helena. 

Two  parishes,  St.  Stephens  and  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Dennis,  have  their  repre- 
sentation secured  under  the  constitution. 

By  the  late  act,  the  persons  appointed  for  taking  the  census  were  directed  to 

*  Thit  district  is  not  returned  by  parishes  as  it  sbould  hare  boon. 
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report  the  number  of  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  in  the  State.    The  duty  has  been 
nepjlected,  as  but  twenty-four  have  been  returned. 

The  returns  in  the  above  list  do  not  always  coincide  with  those  made  by  the 
district  census  takers.  Taking  their  own  returns,  however,  the  foregoing  is  cor- 
rect, as  some  of  them  erred  in  their  addition. 

4.  LARD  OIL  BUSINESS  OF  CINCINNATI. 

"We  find  an  article,  relative  to  the  lard  oil  business  of  Cincinnati,  copied  into 
Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  for  November,  and  credited  to  Cincinnati  papers, 
which  is  so  inaccurate  in  many  particulars,  that  we  have  thought  proper  to  cor- 
rect it  in  the  columns  of  the  Price- Current.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  upward  of 
thirty  large  establishments  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lard  oil,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  ll,000,0001h  of  lard  will  be  run  into  lard  oil,  this  year;  two-sev- 
enths of  which  will  make  stearine  ;  the  residue  oil :  say  about  24,000  brls.,  of  42 
fallons  each.  This  statement  led  us  to  make  diligent  inmiiries  relative  to  this 
usiness ;  and  we  found  that  there  are  between  forty  and  fifty  establishments  in 
the  city,  including  large  and  small.  Some  of  these  press,  on  an  average,  25  brls. 
of  lard  per  day,  the  year  round ;  and  have  capacities  for  consuming  twice  that 
amount.  There  are  others  that  do  not  press  oyer  from  two  to  five  brls.  per  day. 
Taking  the  whole  year,  the  amount  consumed  is  not  less  than  200  brls.  per  day. 
There  is,  in  a  barrel,  220 tt>  of  lard,  which,  at  200  brls.  per  day,  for  three  hundred 
and  twelve  working  days,  would  amount  to  1 6,224,000 &.  In  the  summer,  two- 
sevenths  of  the  lard  is  made  into  stearine,  and,  in  the  winter,  four-sevenths  ;  so 
that  a  fair  average  would  be,  three-sevenths  stearine,  and  the  residue  oil.  This 
would  give  6,953,1421h  of  stearine,  and  9,270,35{^lh  or  1,324,408  gallons  of  oil, 
which,  at  40  gallons  to  the  barrel,  would  be  equal  to  33,110  brls. 

The  lard  thus  consumed,  at  6c.  ^gJ  flb  (which  is  a  fair  average  price),  cost 
$973,440.  The  stearine  produced,  at  7c.  "^  Ih,  would  brine  $456,719  50;  and 
Uie  oil,  at  50c.  ^  ijallon,  $662,204.  Thus,  it  is  seen,  that  the  lard  oil  business 
of  Cincinnati  is  quite  an  important  branch  of  our  manufactures.  Much  the  larg- 
est share  of  the  lard  manufactured  is  not,  as  stated,  of  inferior  quality.  Much 
of  the  best  lard  the  market  affords  is  made  into  oil.  Some  inferior  lard  is  used  ; 
but  of  this  the  buyer  is  fully  aware:  and  he  may  buy  No.  3,  2  or  1,  oil,  which- 
ever best  suits  his  purpose  or  his  purse. 

5.  THE  FIRST  STEAMBOAT  THAT  EVER  ASCENDED  THE  OHIO  RH^ER. 

The  following  article  possesses  intrinsic  interest,  as  a  means  of  showing  how 
great  has  been  uie  progress  in  steamboat  building,  steamboat  navigation,  and  in 
the  facilities  for  commercial  intercourse  with  the  West,  within  the  last  thirty- 
four  years  : 

"  'I'm  Steamboat  Entebfrisk. — This  is  the  first  steamboat  that  has  ever  as- 
cended the  Ohio.  She  arrived  at  Louisville  on  the  1st  instant,  sailed  thence  on 
the  lOth,  anil  came  to  at  this  port  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  having  made  her 
passage  from  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  eighteen  hundred  miles,  in  twenty- 
eight  running  days  (by  the  aid  of  her  machinery  alone,  which  acts  on  a  single 
wheel  placed  in  the  stern),  against  the  rapid  currents  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Ohio.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  facts  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
and  will  serve  as  a  data  of  its  future  greatness.  A  ran^e  of  steamboats  from 
Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  connecting  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati ;  Cincinnati' and 
Louisville  ;  Louisville  and  Smithland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland,  or 
some  eligible  place  on  the  Mississippi  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  ;  thence  to 
Natchez,  and  from  Natchez  to  New  Orleans,  will  render  the  transportation  of 
men  and  merchandise  as  easy,  as  cheap  and  expeditious  on  those  waters,  as  it 
is  by  means  of  sea  vessels  on  the  ocean,  and  certainly  far  safer  I  And  we  are 
happy  to  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  prospect  that  is  presented  of  such  an 
estaoiishment.  Two  steamboats,  considerably  larger  than  the  Enterprise,  and 
y6t  not  too  large  for  the  purpose,  are  already  built  at  Pittsburg,  and  will,  no 
aoubt,  commence  running  in  the  autumn.  Others  will  follow  ;  the  success  of 
the  Enterprise  must  give  a  spring  to  this  business  that  will,  in  a  few  years,  car- 
ry it  into  complete  and  succesfuf  operation. 

"  The  Enterprise  is  a  small  vessel,  carrying  only  thirty-five  tons  of  cargo, 
exclusive  of  machinery. 

"She  has,  however,  veiy  good  accommodation  for  between  thirty  and  forty 
passengeTs — the  ladies'  apartment  separate  from  the  gentlemen's.    The  price 
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of  passage  from  New  Orleans  to  Cincinnati  is  $130,  and  hence  to  Pittsburg 
$36r-'Cinnnnati  Gazette,  1815. 

6.  PROGRESS  OF  THE  GREAT  WEST. 

TJpon  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributary  streams  are  now  about  five  hun- 
dred steamboats,  with  capacity  to  carry,  at  one  trip,  near  two  hundred  thousand 
torn.  Assuming  that  these  boats  will  make  an  average  of  thirty-six  trips  in  the 
year,  they  would  transport  sevtn  miUiorM  two  kufidred  thotL$and  tons.'  \  ast  as  is 
now  the  trade  upon  the  rivers,  it  is  small  to  what  it  will  be.  Of  the  land  drain- 
ed by  this  great  river,  not  more  than  one-tentli  acre  is  in  cultivation.  When 
the  nine-tenths  not  now  cultivated  shall  be  brought  into  such  cultivation  as  now 
exists  on  the  other  tenth,  the  demand  for  tonnage  for  its  transit,  compared  with 
the  present,  will  be  as  nine  is  to  one,  so  that  five  thousand  steamboats  will  then 
be  required  upon  the  waters  that  now  employ  Jire  hundred.  It  is  also  fair  to 
presume  that  the  constantly  improving  husoandry  of  the  West,  will,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  double  the  production  of  lands,  a  large  majority  of  which  are  under 
the  most  careless  cultivation.  In  this  latter  case,  ten  ^ou^amf  steamboats  would 
be  required  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributary  streams.  Supposing  that 
fiive  thousand  of  these  boats  should  run  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  above 
New  Orleans,  and  that  each  boat  should  pass  a  given  point,  say  Natchez,  once 
a  week,  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  boats  would  pass  that  point  each  day,  thir- 
ty boats  each  hour,  or  a  single  boat  every  two  minutes  ;  every  four  minutes  one 
boat  would  ascend  and  another  would  descend  the  river  ;  so  that  a  boat  descend- 
ing the  river,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  to  the  hour,  would  meet  thirty  ascending 
boats ;  and  one  descending,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  to  the  hour,  would  meet 
sixty  ascending  boats.  Time,  which  has  more  than  verified  the  prediction,  that 
the  trip  from  ^i  ew  Orleans  to  Louisville  would  be  made  in  ten  days,  will  also 
more  tnan  realize  these  calculations.  Calculations  made  upon  the  future  power 
and  resources  of  this  country  have  always  been  too  small.  The  figures  of  arith- 
metic have  outstripped  the  imagination  of  the  poet. 

"  The  lands  up6ii  this  great  river,  except,  perhaps,  those  near  New  Orleans, 
have  never  been  appreciated;  they  will  become  the  most  healthy  of  any  in  the 
same  latitude  in  this  country ;  they  will  be  sought  for  desirable  residences  as 
well  a-s  for  profitable  culture.  The  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  from 
Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans,  must  become  one  continuous  village,  with  a  rich  and 
beautiful  garden  in  its  rear,  to  which  the  painter  will  look  for  a  beautiful  land- 
scape, and  where  the  poet  will  seek  the  inspiration  of  the  muses." — Lowsville 
Courier. 

7.  ATTAKAPAS  SEA- CO  AST— LOUISIANA. 

The  lulitor  of  tho  Planters'  Bxinner,  had  lately  an  Interesting  sketch  of  his  visit  to  the  Sea- 
ooaat.  He  thus  describea  several  very  pretty  i.<iland8.  "There  is  a  rnnge  of  five  nobs  along  our 
eoast  First,  Uelle  Isle,  containing  five  hundred  acres  of  high  land.  About  twenty-two  miles 
from  Bolb*  Isle  is  Oote  Blanche,  containing  nineteen  hundred  acres.  Twenty  miles  further  on, 
is  Weeks's  Island,  containing  twenty-two  hundred  acres;  and  flftec-n  miles  further,  I'etite  Anse. 
The  next  in  Miller's  Island. 

"Cote  IMnnche  has  a  peculiar  resemblance,  we  are  told,  to  the  planting  part  of  Cuba,  In  forma* 
tion  and  i^oil.  The  natural  growth  of  the  Island  is  of  the  richest  kind:  walnut,  sassafras,  mag- 
nolia, linn,  wild-peach,  mullwrry,  gum,  white,  red,  water  and  live  oak,  cotton-wood,  wild  cane. 
The  Has*»afras  here  is  of  large  size,  and  it  is  not  often  found  in  alluvial  soils.  Wild  cane,  too,  of 
large  size,  on  hilly  land,  is  something  rather  peculiar.  Messrs.  Ilugor  &  Ogden  have  of  late  made 
great  improv.-monts  on  their  estate;  they  have  put  up  splendid  sugar  works,  with  new  mtu^hin- 
ery,  4c.    Tlnir  prospect  for  a  fine  crop,  we  are  pleased  to  learn,  is  exwllent. 

**  But  we  must  return  to  Chenere  au  Tigre.  This  is  a  strip  of  high  land,  between  three  or  four 
miles  ion^r.  imd  from  one  and  a  half  acre  to  throe-quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  thrown  up  on  the  mar- 
gin of  th"  Halt  marsh,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Parish  of  Vermilion,  by  the  waves  fW)m  tho 
Oulf  of  .Mi'xi'xi.  There  is  a  shull  bank  and  beach  in  front,  which  extends  nearly  all  along  the 
sea  marnh  of  southern  Louisiana.  Pecan  Island,  an  excellent  strip  of  woodland,  lies  about  seven 
miles  West  of  this  place.  It  contains  good  land  enough  for  a  large  plantation  or  two,  but  it  is 
difficult  of  nooi^ss,  being  in  the  sea  marsh,  some  distance  from  the  Gulf.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  resort  of  pirates  in  former  days,  and  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  much  time,  money, 
and  labor,  have  been  spent  there  by  various  companies  from  New  Orleans)  and  other  places,  in 
searching  for  hidden  treasures.  Excavations  have  been  made  all  over  the  island  by  money 
diggers,  (.'liiirvoyanoe,  too,  was  used  there;  a  <8ul|ject*  having  been  brttught  from  New  Orleans  : 
but  witliout  success. 

"  In  fine  weather  we  might  have  enjoyed  ourselves  at  Chenere  au  Tigre,  but  as  it  was,  we  found 
little  or  no  amusement,  except  in  reading  and  conversing.  A  severe  storm  raged  during  three  of 
Xhf  four  days  we  remained  on  the  island  so  that  we  oould  neither  fish  or  hunt  We  sueweded  in 
getting  soiii-1  shells,  Ac,  for  our  cabinet,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  tho  Pelican.  We  had  also  a  his- 
tory of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  8<'ttler8  on  the  island.  The  land  was  all  public,  until  within  the 
last  five  or  six  years,  during  which  time  it  had  been  taken  up  by  pre-emption.  There  are  now 
seven  families  living  on  the  island;  and  we  found  them  a  very  civil,  honest  and  inoffensive  people." 
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EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  BOOK  NOTICES. 

1.  Kepcblio  op  the  Uxitkd  Statm  aih)  its  PouncAt  IxsTTTtrrtoxs,  reriewed  and  cxamin'vl  "by 
M.  Alexis*  de  Tocqncvillo,  with  an  orifjinal  prefi&oe  and  notes  by  John  C.  Spencer  of  New  York. 
Publishi-d  by  Edward  Walker,  N.  Y.,  1849. 

This  admirable  work  upon  our  country,  the  most  philosophical,  unprejudiced  and  instructive 
which  the  press  has  ever  brought  forth,  thoup;h  from  the  pen  of  a  foreijfner,  has  acquired  »  rfpu 
tation  as  wide  as  this  Union.  Erery  dupartmont  of  our  GoTemment  is  analyzed  and  di.*cas**d 
with  the  boldness,  originality  and  n?«»arch  of  a  powerful  mind.  The  "  Democracy  of  America  " 
should  be  a  text-book  for  our  students,  and  be  found  in  the  library  of  every  gentleman.  The  work 
is  embraced  in  one  very  large  and  elegant  volume,  and  the  agent  for  the  Soutii  is  Mr.  t>haw, 
well  known  to  our  citizens.    We  bespeak  success  for  liis  agency. 

2.  The  Odd  Pkllow's  Offkriso,  ISoO,  with  elegant  engravings,  New  York,  E.  Walker.  We  al- 
so received  a  copy  of  this  spfcndid  annual  from  Mr.  Shaw,  the  agent.  Its  articles  are  well  selected 
and  of  a  most  interesting  character.  The  engravings  are  in  the  very  finest  stamp  of  the  art.  Ev- 
ery Odd  Fellow,  should  encourage  such  contributions  to  the  literature  and  ta«te  of  the  Owler, 
which  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  numerous,  intelligent  and  influential  bodies  in  Christen- 
dom. Among  the  papers  in  the  "  Offering,"  wo  observe  an  oration  at  the  dedication  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall,  New  York,  by  C.  Edwards  JUs£»ter,  abounding  in  passages  of  eloquence  and  interesting 
particulats  of  the  Order. 

BOOKS  FROM  HARPER  AND  BROTHERS,  THROUGH  J.  B.  STEEL,  NEW  ORLEANS. 

3.  PosmuMocs  Works  op  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmkrs,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Vol.  vn.,  Edited  by  Rev.  Wm. 
Hanna,  LL.  D.  The  present  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Institutes  of  Theology.  Book  I, — Prelimi- 
nary ethics,  metaphysics  and  mental  physics.  Book  II. — Natural  theology.  Book  111. — Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  subject  matter  of  Christianity.  The  fame  of  Dr.  Clialmers,  wherever  the 
English  language  extends,  renders  one  word  of  praise  from  us  wholly  unnecessary. 

4.  Scenes  in  the  Old  World,  by  Wm.  Fumiss  (Appleton  &.  Co.;  New  York),  with  many  humor- 
ous and  other  illustrations.  The  author  gives  rapid  sketches  of  England,  the  Continent.  Belgium, 
France.  Switserland,  Holland,  Denmark,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Tyrol,  Austria,  Constantinople,  Tur- 
key, E>;y)>t,  &c.    The  volume  is  small  and  very  interesting. 

6.  The  Little  Savage,  by  Capt.  Maryatt 

6.  MoRMNrtS  Amoxq  THE  JusuiTs  AT  KoMB,  By  Rev.  M.  H.  Seymour,  A.  M. 

7.  The  Caxtons,  By  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwcr,  in  two  parts. 

8.  History  of  Pexdenxis,  his  fortunes  and  misfortunes,  Ac,  by  Thackeray — Nos.  2  and  3. 

The  novel  by  Capt.  Marryatt  is  an  interesting  one  and  published  in  library  style.  Mamingt 
ammiff  the  J(-.mits  gives  the  substance  of  many  conversations  with  Komanlstd  and  their  views,  &c., 
upon  a  multitude  of  points  of  doctrine  or  practice,  rites,  observances,  &c.  We  have  soen  the 
work  very  favorably  reviewed.  The  Caxtfmt  is  "  Bulwer's  lost "  and  was  published  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  in  a  long  series  of  papers  extending  through  many  months.  We  read  several  of  t  liem 
with  the  usual  interest  excited  by  the  distinguished  author,  r^dtnnis  is  a  humorous  produo- 
tion  with  the  most  laughter  provoking  illustxations  and  incidents. 

BOOKS  FROM  APPLETON  k  CO.,  THROUGH  J.  B.  STEEL. 

0.  LxviNO  Authors  of  Exglaxd. 

10.  Barnwell's  Translation  of  flnuRDiN's  Dramatic  Literatcrk. — The  living  authors  of  England, 
by  Mr.  I*owell,  furnLshes  biographical  sk«!tches  and  reviews  of  nearly  fifty  leading  authors  of  Kug- 
land,  male  and  female,  with  a  list  of  their  writings,  ^c.  Only  those  of  high  and  acknowledged 
£una  in  letters  are  admitted.    The  volume  is  a  deeply  interesting  one.  . 

Mr.  BarnwcH's  translation  has  b<!en  several  times  referred  to  by  us.  It  has  been  favorably  no- 
ted by  the  Southern  Quarterly^  and  an  elaborate  review  promised. 

PERIODICALS,  ADDRESSES,  &c. 

11.  Sh.\xbpeare*8  Dramatic  Works,  with  notes,  illustrations,  &c.,  Boston;  Phillips,  Sampson  k 
Co.    No.  3,  «  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  184l>. 

This  is  a  promising  i?dition;  large  clear  tyjw,  beautiful  paper,  handsome  engravings.  Each 
iiumber  will  contain  one  «:>mplete  play  at  the  low  price  of  25  cents.  Will  the  publishers  send  us 
Nos.  1  and  2  and  the  forth  coming? 

12.  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  Bichmond,  Virginia,  November,  1849. 

13.  Southern  Quarterly  Beview,  Cliarlcston,  October,  1H49. 

14.  FiuNKLiN  Institute  Journal,  Phila«lelphia,  October,  1849. 

15.  Hunt's  Merchants'  Maoazink,  November,  1849. 

16.  Monthly  Law  Reporter,  Bi>8ton,  November. 

17.  Silumas's  Journa!-^  NovcmlKT. 

18.  Nrw  Orleans  Meiucal  Joi-rnal,  November. 

19.  Charli:ston  .Medical  Journal,  November, 

20.  O»L0NiAL  Maoazink,  London. 

21.  Blackwood's  Edinmuroh  Magazine,  Octolier. 

22.  Letter  to  Hon.  John  Davis,  on  the  Cenkls  of  1850  by  Nahum  Caper. 

23.  Reports  on  Sugar,  by  M.  Cassesacji,  Havanua. 

24.  CoxTRiHUTioXii  to  PinsioLrKiY,  l)y  Dennott  Dowler.  M.  D.,  New  Orleans, 

25.  Spf.kch  of  p.  Phtllips,  K.sq.,  of  Alabama,  to  railroad  convention. 

26.  Lettkr  of  Ashdel  Smith,  on  a  University  at  Memphis. 

The  lending  article  of  the  Mfssengnr  is  an  original  novel,  cbr'.:'i«r9  13, 14  and  15,  of  gri'at  inter- 
est, and  the  other  papers  are  attra«'tive.    In  the  finUhcrn  <ji   •'Urly,  •'California,"  "(Tt'«>lo;.ry  of 
South  CaTf)lina'*'  and  "  Characteristic«t  of  Alabama,"  have  e)»}M   ;al  value.    There  are  eleven  a rti- 
c/es  snJ  forty-Dine  critical  notices.   Hunt  has  an  interesting  pui   r  on  Cuba.   The  XXXth  article  in 
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Smiman  Ib  hy  Lieut.  DATi0>  on  the  prime  meridian,  in  which  he  commends  New  Orleans  as  the  prop- 
er point  in  computing  longitude}  &c.  Dr.  Ilort's  paper  on  cholera,  in  New  Orleans  Medical  jMtmcU^ 
we  read  with  de«p  attention,  and  it  is  worthy  of  highest  praise.  The  whole  number  is  a  fine  one. 
The  CharUtiton  Metlical  Journal  now  parses  Arom  tlic  present  able  editors  into  those  of  I>r.  I'nrcher 
and  Dr.  Cain.  The  Colonial  Magazine  has  been  published  several  years,  and  is  now  in  the  hands 
t>f  John  Mortimer,  Esq.  It  is  the  most  valuable  n^posltory  of  colonial  information  in  the  world. 
Its  articles  on  suf^ar,  cotton,  coffee,  tropical  prrxlucts,  Ac,  are  inestimable.  The  rtpvJblication  of 
BUtekwond  and  oUur  EnffUgh  Revieros,  is  by  Leonard  »Scott  k  Co.,  New  York.  Mr.  Caper's  letter  on 
the  ctn*uM{»  able  and  elaborate,  but  will  hardly  produce  any  practical  effect  We  intend  translat- 
ing for  our  Review  from  the  able  ntgar  investigations  sent  us  by  Mr.  Cassesaca  of  Cuba,  and  thank 
him  for  the  attention.  In  our  next  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  some  extracts  from  Mr.  Phillips's 
interesting  raUroati  itptecfu  Ashbel  Smith  of  Texas,  argues  very  warmly  in  favor  of  Memphis,  as 
the  site  of  a  great  Western  University.  He  presents  many  strong  inducements  and  his  letter  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  literary  ezoellence  and  altogether  wortliy  of  the  author's  high  reputation.  We 
extract  the  folowing : 

**  Labob  Crrixs  for  UiovEBSirm. — All  experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  larj^e  cities,  the 
largest,  are  the  best  locations  for  seats  of  learning.  In  preference  to  small  towns  or  villager.  The 
University  of  Berlin,  in  Prussia,  in  a  city  of  more  than  400,000  souls,  has  flfir  outstripped,  tliough 
of  comparatively  recent  date,  the  renowned  University  of  Gottingen — situated  in  a  compara- 
tively small  town.  Among  the  advantages  of  a  large  town  over  a  small  one  as  the  seat  of  an  Uni- 
versity, are  to  be  mentionwl :  Discipline  is  much  easier  and  subordination  much  better  bpr  the 
wholesome  influence  of  public  opinion,  than  in  small  places  where  students  form  a  public  opinion 
of  their  own.  The  emulation  and  ambition  of  the  students  arc  powerfully  moved  by  the  pres- 
ence and  example  of  the  eminent  scholars,  jurists  and  members  of  the  other  learned  professions,  to 
be  found  in  large  cities.  A  lofty  tone  of  personal  honor  is  inspired  by  Iwlioldingand  associating  with 
such  men,  and  much  is  learned  from  their  converation.  (Jood  manners,  ease  in  society,  and 
a  true  knowledge  of  the  world  are  acquired,  in  place  of  the  rudeness  and  awkwanlness  wliich  mark 
eolle>ce«  situated  in  small  towns.  The  instruction  of  the  professors  is  always  more  thorough  and 
aceunite,  keeping  up  with  the  progress  of  scieuoo,  in  large  towns,  by  the  un!k>on  intlueuce  and  su- 
pervision  exercised  over  them  by  men  of  l<)arning  not  connected  with  the  University.  The  ad- 
vantages of  access  to  new  publications  in  the  larjre  Ixwk-stores  of  cit!«»s,  are  not  to  be  underrated. 
Latin  and  Greek  and  pure  mathematics  may  be  taught  sufliciently  well  in  iroUeges  situattxl  in  vil- 
lages, but  an  University  whore  are  taught  the  scienu'S,  arts,  litt-rature,  modem  languajres,  medi- 
cine, laws,  theology,  Ac,  can  in  our  day  flourish  only  in  a  large  city, — modern  langiiairoK  are  learn- 
ed in  a  good  degree  by  ))ractice  in  conversation,  this  can  l>e  hail  only  in  cities  to  any  useful  extent ; 
medicine  requires  hospitals  to  illustrate  the  teachings  of  the  lecturer  i^Man  by  the  results  of  prac- 
tice, hospitals  are  found  only  in  cities;  law  students  derive  inestimabli'  profit  from  beholding  the 
di^la^'s  of  legal  acumen  and  forensic  eloquence  and  the  manner  of  transacting  business  by  emi- 
nent jurists  in  the  high  courts;  so,  theological  students  are  tnuned  to  a  liigher  standard  by  the 
varied  specimens  of  pulpit  elo<iuenoe  in  populous  cities.  Besides,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  mis- 
cellaneous information  acquired  only  in  cities,  which  every  young  man  of  liberal  education  phould 
possess.  And  I  fwl  sure  from  my  own  observation  that  the  morals  of  institutions  in  large  towns 
are  better  tiian  of  those  located  in  villages." 

2.  LOUISIANA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

FOREIGN   DOCUME.VT8   AND  RECORDS  RELATING  TO  THE   HISTORY   OP   LOUISIANA. 

Several  years  ago  thereVas  forme<l  in  New[Orleans  a  Society,  of  which  Judge  Martin  was  made 
the  TresidfUt,  succeeded  by  Judge  Bullani,  for  the  preservation  of  the  mat^'rial  of  the  State's 
hidtorj'.  The  editor  of  this  Review,  as  se«Tt>tiiry  of  the  a."*Hooiation,  ha«  colleet4*d  some  manu- 
scripts and  brwks,  which  arc  in  his  possiK^ion,  and  has  received  from  John  IVrkins,  Esq.,  two 
splendidly  bound  volumes,  of  five  or  six  hundred  pages  each,  of  transcripts  from  the  re4:i)rds  of 
the  PrenrJi  cnlrmial  offices  at  Paris. 

Mr.  J'erkins,  having  visited  Europe  for  his  health,  and  l)cing  one  of  the  mo«t  active  niemlwrs 
of  the  Smnety  as  well  as  one  our  most  estimable  citizens,  reciMVcd  the  np|>ointniont  of  agent,  with 
full  powers  to  collect  what**ver  ho  regarded  a.s  iui|>firtHnt  to  the  pr<»per  kn()wk(J;ie  of  <»ur  history 
in  Knglaud,  France,  or  Spain.  His  excellenry,  (Jov.  Johnwm,  was  pleawed  to  make  him,  otheial- 
ly  and  by  letter,  a  similar  request.  With  these  he  has  complie<l  in  a  spirit  and  manner  at  once 
creditable  to  his  patriotism,  public  zeal  and  high  literary  syuipatlues,  and  at  great  p«M^uniary 
costM  and  sacrifices  to  him*ilf. 

The  maUirial  included  in  the  two  volumes  re;ceive4,  embraces  a  summary  or  index  of  all 
French  d(K"uments  relating  to  Ix)uisiana,  from  the  enrrur-t  L'pi>rli  U>  tl»e  yoar  18(i3,  when  tiie 
transfer  vfiu*  made  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  K.  J.  ror.><(^ll  li:ul  pr  v.ou^ly  ni:v  le  somt:  nj;  n'iic4»s 
to  many  of  thi-se  papers,  and  Mr.  Magne,  of  New  (h-learis,  bad  cnpi.d  8f»ni;'  humlretl  pa^ii-.",  which 
wert!  purchaj»e«i  liy  the  Li';:islature,  and  were  of  matiirial  use  to  .Mr.  Giiyuriv  in  tlie  prox-iimtion 
of  his  hif^tory  of  the  State. 

S^'an  bin  are  even  now  being  prosecutini  in  Spain,  ujid'»r  an  a]tprr>priatinn  ma4l<»  by  us  of  threo 
thousand  dollars,  and  altliougU  much  has  come  to  light,  none  of  thj  ra'it<'rial  has  yet  reiu.*hod 
the  Stat^. 

Mr.  l*erkins  concludes  his  letter  to  Gov.  Johnson,  which  will  be  laid  before  the  I/cgislature, 
with  the  followiug 

RECAPITULATION.         ^ 

There  are  17  Cartons  in  the  Department  Marine,  averaging 1.000  pag«>S'='17,000  pages. 

40  volumes  dispatches  and  royal  orders,        "  w<>0    "         12,0uu      *• 

3  volumes  memoirs,  "  1,000    "  3,000      " 

India  accounts, . 2,000     «* 

The  Personnal  Oommiulonj,  Ac, 2.0<m)     " 

Concession:*,.... l,UtH)     ** 

I  ndircct  docoments, ^ 1 0,000     " 

16,000 

7  VOL.  II. 
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In  the  National  Library,  Rue  Richelien, 8,000  pagei. 

«      ancient  Archires  of  the  Kingdom, 200     " 

<<      Archives  of  the  CourdesComptes, 3,000     " 

"      Ministry  of  War, 6,000     « 

«      Ministry  of  Foreign  Aflalrs, 3,000     «< 

Total, 61,200     «« 

This  is  probably  a  calculation  rather  large. 

As  to  the  expense  of  having  these  documents  copied,  there  are  three  points  to  be  considered : 
1,  the  payment  for  copies  of  the  documents;  2,  the  cost  of  the  paper;  3,  the  selection  and  revision 
and  general  superintendence  of  the  work.  The  cost  of  copying  may  be  rat^  at  ten  cents  the 
page.  This  is  what  New  York  and  Massachusetts  paid.  The  paper  of  the  kind  required  to  copy 
on  will  cost  about  thirty  francs  the  thousand  pages.  For  60,000  pages,  say  fh)m  $300  to  $600. 
As  to  the  salary  of  the  person  who  shall  compile  the  papers  and  direct  the  copyists,  it  must  de- 
pend upon  circumstances  and  the  merit  of  the  individual.    It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  sum. 

The  labor  of  securing  all  the  documents  will  require  two  years,  perhaps  more  time.  A  hun- 
dred pages  a  day  is  all  that  can  be  relied  upon,  and  it  is  proper  to  allow  for  many  delays.  The 
above  estimate  supposes  that  the  State  would  desire  copies  of  etrry  docuJHent  touching  its  history. 
There  arc,  however,  many  of  these  unimportant  Should  a  selection  be  made,  those  of  real  vid- 
no  would  not  exceed  36,000  pages. 

The  person  commissioned  to  superintend  this  compilation  should  receive  his  instructions  firom 
the  Historical  Society,  and  have  his  commission  signed  by  the  Governor,  lie  would  then  have 
every  facility  extended  to  him. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  securing  at  once  the  documents  I  have  sketched. 
Their  possession,  in  a  degree,  involves  the  honor  of  the  State.  They  are  rich  in  material  and  will 
fully  repay  investigation.  No  one  can  rise  fh)m  their  study  without  a  higher  opinion  of  those 
who  first  settled  in  Louisiana.  They  were,  like  all  other  oofonists,  influenced  by  varied  motives, 
but  a  perusal  of  the  reports  made  to  the  Home  Government  shows  that  they  carried  with  them 
into  the  forests  much  of  the  romantic  enthusiasm  for  liberty  that  has  since  characterised  the  French 
nation.  They  appear  to  have  been  kind  and  just  in  their  dealings  with  the  natives.  We  read 
nowhere  of  cruelty.  They  conciliated  when  it  was  possible,  and  their  priests  met  with  a  sucoess 
scarcely  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  America. 

With  the  hope  that  vou  will  deem  it  consistent  with  your  duty  to  advise  an  appropriation  by 
the  approaching  assembly,  for  securing  the  historical  materials  referred  to, 

1  am,  with  great  respect,  JOUN  PERKINS,  Jr. 

3.  PLANTATION  ACCOUNTS. 

Thomas  Affleck,  of  Mississippi,  published,  several  years  ago,  a  Plantation  Record  and  Account 
Book,  of  which  Weld  St  Co.,  of  New  Orleans,  are  now  the  agents  and  part  proprietors.  The  plan 
was  greatly  approved  by  the  agricultural  convention  of  Louisiana  in  1847.  He  has  since  simpli- 
fled  and  improved  it,  and  reduced  the  cost.  There  are  heads  for  inventories  of  stock,  implements 
and  tools;  for  daily  records  of  cvenU;  on  the  plantation;  for  quarterlv  abstracts;  of  cotton  pick- 
ed each  day,  names  of  negroes  picking,  averages,  Ac. ;  of  articles  furnished  to  the  negroes  during 
the  year;  of  overlecrs'  supplies ;  of  births  and  deaths  on  place;  of  physicians'  visits  and  names 
ete.  of  patients;  of  bales  cotton  made;  average  weight  and  sales;  with  full  and  ample  directions 
to  the  plantor  in  enabling  him  to  keep  the  accounts  with  greatest  ease. 

Price. — No.  1,  for  a  plantation  of  forty  hands,  or  under,  $2  60.  No.  2,  for  a  plantation  of  eighty 
hands,  or  under,  $3  OO. 

The  favor  with  which  this  work  has  been  received,  and  the  firequent  inquiries  made  after  copies 
since  the  first  edition  was  exhausted,  have  led  to  the  publication  of  a  new  and  carefully  revised 
edition.  It  has  been  still  further  simplified  and  the  size  somewhat  reduced,  so  as  to  bring  down 
the  cost  to  but  little  over  that  of  a  good  blank  book ;  whilst  the  general  character  has  been  re- 
tained throughout 

The  planting  community  and  the  press  have  fully  recognised  the  simplicity  and  completeness 
of  this  work,  and  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  end  in  view — that  of  affording  to  planters  and  their 
overseers  a  plain  and  uniform  book  of  blanks,  embracing  every  record  and  account  necessary  to 
be  kept  upon  a  plantation. 

4.  EDITOR'S  NOTE. 

The  articles  on  "C^arleiton,"  by  our  friend,  Edwin  Heriot,  are  said  by  "Jtutice*^  to  have  given 
too  much  credit  to  Mr.  Greg;g.  The  active  members  and  originators  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
and  Fair  of  that  city,  were  Mi!8Hrs.  Walker,  Uatoh,  Dessausure,  Reynolds,  Lawton,  Jones,  Lebby, 
eto.  *^ Justice"  also  alleges  that  Mr.  Gregg  can  have  no  credit  for  the  cotton  factory  in  Charloa- 
ton.    He  must  be  ''satisfied  with  the  honor  of  being  the  foiinder  of  Granitevillo." 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Soule  and  Johnson  for  copies  of  the  Patent  Reports  of  1848,  and 
shall  present,  before  long,  an  elaborate  notice  of  its  contents. 

The  proceedings  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Memphis  conventions  we  have  concluded  not  to  publish 
in  ^ctensOy  as  originally  contemplated ;  but  will  present  the  memorials  and  addresses  emanating 
from  either  as  soon  as  they  arc  had. 

Mr.  Warren  A.  Orice's  interesting  letter  on  the  railroad  firom  Jackson,  Miss.,  to  New  Orleans, 
will  be  published  in  our  next,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Montioello  convention. 

Mr.  Price's  paper  on  "Terrebonne,  La.,"  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Missisjdppi,  on  "Southern  Fruits,"  ete., 
Mr.  Cockrill  on  "  Home  Manufactures,"  Mr.  Weller  on  '^  Vines,"  are  all  on  our  table,  and  will 
have  an  early  place  in  the  Review. 

JtSr  Responsible  traveling  agents  are  wanted  to  solicit  subscribers  for  Commercial  Review,  to 
whom  liberal  terms  will  be  granted.     Address  Weld  k  Co.,  New  Orleans. 


DE  BOW'S  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW; 

MONTHLT  JOURNAL  OF  TRADE,  AGRICULTURB,  COMMERCE,  COMMERCIAL  POLI- 
TT,  MANUFACTURES,  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS,  Ac. 

9ubUsj)e1i   |Eont1)lD,  (it  t|)e   Cftv  of  Neto  Orleans. 

Terms t  $5,00  per  aaiiani,  !■  adrance. 


Advocating  the  interests  of  the  South  and  West,  the  Commercial  Review  will 
Dot  be  the  less  mindful  of  the  great  interests  of  Trade  Commerce  and  Aobi- 
CX7LTUSK  throughout  the  world:  Commerce  in  its  various  and  multiform  rela- 
tions— in  its  History,  its  Laws,  and  ita  Statistics;  Commercial  commodities; 
Regulations  of  Trade,  inter-State  ond  iuter-Natinnal ;  Treaties;  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Tariffs,  Excises  and  Posts;  Marine  relations;  Enterprises  of  Com- 
merce, in  Sbippinq,  Canals,  Railroads  and  SrEAU  NAViGAriONj  etc.;  Mercan- 
tile Systems,  Codes,  Laws  and  Decisions,  ancient  as  well  as  modern  ;  Banking, 
Insarance, Exchange,  Partnership,  Factorage,  Guarantee,  Brokerage,  Bankrupt- 
cy, Wreck,  Salvage.  Freights,  Privateering,  Marque  and  Reprisal,  Piracy,  Quaran- 
tine and  Custom  House  Regulations,  etc.,  etc.;  Cjmmercajl  Literature  and 
Biography. 

ADDRESS  WELD  A  CO.,  NEW  ORLEANS. 


« 


BOUND   VOLUMES. 

Boand  volumes  of  Commercial  Review,  in  handsome  style^  for  sale  at  the 
office,  complete,  viz  :     (Every  subscriber  should  have  the  work  complete.) 

Vol.     I.  543  pages.  >  Papers  by  Hon.  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  and  a  great  numbsr  of 
''      11.  442     *'      )       other  distinguisheJ  contributors. 

IIL  588     ^         Engraving  of  Stephen  Girard;  50  original  contributions, 

maps,  &c. 
IV.  560     "  Important  American  Statistics,  &.c. 

V.  541     "         Contains  an  elaborate  Prize  EsMay  upon  Silk,  in  addition 

to  all  other  American  Products  and  Staples. 
"     VL  Contains,  among  other  things,  a  republication  of  the  great 

Englith  work,  by  Evans,  on  Sugar,  which  ou»ht  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  planter.     The  price  of  the  English 
copy  is  $4,50. 
"  VII.  570      "         Contains  a  vast  amount  of  Statistics  relating  to  Slavery, 

Hammond's  Letters,  dLc;  papers  on  the  different  States; 
full  discussion  of  Southern  Agriculture  and  Manufac- 
tures, and  the  Commerce  of  the  West  and  the  Union. 
Two  volumes  make  one  year.     Charge  for  b^ndin^  at  binders'  prices.     Com- 
plete Indexes  of  the  work,  for  inspection,  can  be  had  at  the  office. 


PROSPECTUS  TO  THE  EiaHTH  VOLUBIE. 

Tois  work  has  been  regularly  published  nearly  four  year?.  Its  success  has  bfen  signal 
throughout  the  whole  SocTiiiaif  4KD  (VerrKSM  CocKiar,  and  its  subscription  list  steadily  and 
rapidly  increased  there  and  in  other  sections  of  the  Union.  In  this  brief  period  it  has  aalned  a 
larger  circulation  than  any  other  Southnrn  work,  and  the  stronsett  influence.  Couiplimentary 
letters  and  notices  have  been  received  from  every  source,  even  the  very  highest,  as  could  be 
shown  did  space  permit.    The  Comhbrcial  Rkvikw  has  advocated  and  upheld  the 

Commerce  and  Agricnlture  of  the  Southern  and  Weatcrn  States, 

and  exhibited  from  time  to  time  their  complete 

STATISTICS, 
In  sueh  a  manner  as  could  not  but  have  secured  the  best  results.  The  papers  which  have  ap- 
peared upon  8u»AR  and  upon  Cottor,  upon  Tobacco  and  Rira,  and  MAXorACTDRis — ^upon 
TBB  PROOEBSS  Or  OUR  CoMMBRCiAi.  Rblatioms  with  sll  odtions,  and  upon  Mexico,  may  be  stated 
as  examples.  Indeed,  this  has  been  admitted  from  many  sources.  Although  devoted  in  its 
aims  to  the  development  and  exhibition  of  the 

Resources  of  the  South  and  West, 

the  Commerelal  Review  neglects  no  view  of 

American  and  European  Industry  and  Enterprise, 

in  every  department,  and  man  be  of  equal  value  to  AMcaioAif  rrrizcNs  wherever  they  nre  foand 
l4  there  a  section  of  the  Union,  too,  or  an  interest,  which  has  no  concern  with  tlie  progress  and 
resourecfl  of  the  ORBAT  WB:5T.of  which  the  Commercial  Review  Is  the  faithful  exponent  ? 


THE   COMMERCIAL   REVIEW. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

If  the  Index  of  Contents,  now  published,  were  not  sufficient  evidence  of  wh»e 
the  work  has  been  and  is,  we  might  remark,  that  it  has  been  highly  commended 
to  us,  among  others  by  the  Hon.  Henry  CUy,  Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun,  Hon.  J.  Q. 
Adams,  Hon.  Levi  VVoodbury.  Hon.  E.  Burke,  Patent  Office,  Hon.  Abboi  Law- 
rence/Hon.  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  the  most  important  Chambers  of  Commerc<:>,  etc., 
etc.  A  host  of  letters  might  be  easily  published,  and  notices  from  Journals  of  the 
highest  charijcter;  as  the  Union  and  jfationallnti  lligencer,  Qmrier  and  Enquirer, 
Charleston  Courier ,  Mercury,  Patriot  and  JV«w,  JVeir  York  Courier  and  Enquirer : 
all  the  New  Orleans  papers,  and  others  throuiihout  the  country — Skinner'' m  Farm^ 
ers''  Library,  IlunVs  Merchants*  Magasine,  Simmond^s  London  Colonial  Re:  tew, 
ctc.y  etc. 

IMPROVEMENTS  FOR  THE  EIGHTH  VOLUME. 

At  the  opening  of  an  EIGHTH  VOLUME,  it  is  well  to  state,  that  there  are 
many  great  and  important  improvements  now  in  cnurse  of  preparation,  which 
must  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  Review,  some  of  which  this 
number  will  evidence. 

1.  Regular  monthly  Summaries  of  American  Commerce  vfiW  be  prepared  by 
one  of  the  ablest  writers  upon  such  subjects  in  the  Union. 

2.  A  similar  European  Correspondence  will  be  secured,  and  publications  made. 

3.  No  pains  has  been  spared  to  obtain  the  pens  of  the  ablest  American  uriters 
for  the  work. 

4.  A  series  of  papers  will  be  published,  from  the  pen  of  the  editor  and  other 
collaborators,  upon 

I.  Sdoar. 

II.  Cotton  and  Cotton  Manufactubfs. 
III.  Statistics  and  Risoi  rles  of  the  Gbkat  West. 

IV.  POLITK  AL  Eo.NOUY,  COMMERCE  AND  SfATlSTirS. 

A  Tegular  series  will  also  be  published  upon  Silk,  Wool,  Hemp^  and  similar 
subjects  of  agriculture  and  manufacture^.  The  first  of  the  series  having  ap- 
peared in  our  May  number,  1847,  upon  Silk,  being  an  elaborate  and  valuable 
paper,  full  even  to  details,  from  an  able  and  practical  pen,  aided  by  all  the  statistics 
of  the  Patent  office,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  wood-cuts.  This  treatise  is 
invaluable. 

5.  A  Department  of  American  Mercantile  Biographt  will  be  embraced, of 
leading  characters  taken  from  the  Merchant  Classes  in  every  section  of  the 
Union.  These,  in  addition  to  the  engravings  we  have  already  published,  and 
tvood  cut*,  greatly  increase  the  expense  of  publication.  Maps^  etc.,  will,  if  possi- 
ble, be  introduced. 

6.  The  typographical  execution  of  the  work,  paper,  binding,  etc.,  will  be  of  the 
most  superior  order,  not  excelled  by  that  iif  any  other  publication. 

7.  The  work  is  enlarged,  and  will  contain 

Monthly,  from  112  to  120  pages,  in  close  type. 

and  be  annually  embraced  within 

TWO  HANDSOME  VOLUMES  OF  SIX  HUNDRED  PAGES  EACH. 

This  is  an  increase  of  size  equal  to  ono-ihird  over  earlv  numbers  and  volumes. 

8.  The  work  will  be  issued  regularly  on  the  first  of  each  mouth,  and  furnished 
to  subscribers  without  delay,  and  in  the  most  secure  manner;  great  in)prove- 
ments  having  taken  place  in  the  arrangement  of  our  office. 

The  subscription  price  will  be  unchanged,  but  the  greatest  promptness  in  pay- 
men  is  will  be  required  from  subscribeis.  We  beg  each  of  them  to  make  nee  of 
this  pHper  in  acimg  as  our  friendly  agr»nt  to  increase  the  circulation.  We  would 
be  glati  to  present  cur  work  ivithrmt  charge,  for  one  yrar,  to  any  one  who  would 
procure  tfiree  permanent  subscribers ,  and  forward  us  the  money  in  advance. 

We  have  kept  our  promises  in  the  past,  as  the  Commercial  Keview  will  evince, 
and  shall  keep  tliem  in  future. 


WELD  & 


NO.  68  CAMP  8TRBET,  NEW 

OFFICE  OV  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL 


AND 


Great  Southexn  Newspaper  and  Magazine   Agency. 

WELD  &  CO.,  iiiiviog  inude  extonmive  arrangements  witli  Novv»-paper  and 
MMgiizinc  Publishers  tliritugiioui  the  tJiiiteil  Sialesuiui  Europe,  arc  now  prrpored 
to  receive  subscriptions  to  any  work  of  note  or  worth  extant.  Sub;4crib<3r8  who 
are  in  arreart  to  any  suith  work,  can  gel  a  receipt  by  remitting  (he  uu]oiint8  to 
Weld  &,  (Jo.,  at  their  rink. 

The  i'olluwiug  are  some  of  tlie  Journals  and  Magazines  for  which  we  are  agents: 

American  Xagaiiiies.  Medical  Periodioale. 


DeBow'sromiiiercial  Review,  monthly,. ^5  00 

Godey'fl  Lady's  nook,  .  3  00 

Graliatii*8  Ma'^iizine, 3  00 

Knickcrltockor  Magazine, 5  IN) 

Deiuocrai  ic  Review, 3  00 

Tbe  American  Whig  Review, 5  00 

Hunt*!;  Mercnants*  MazAzine, 5  Oo 

The  I<Adi<>4*  Narioiiai  Mai^azine, 3  00 

Littelf'0  Living  Age,  weekly, 6  00 

The  Cull  I  valor, 1  00 

Molher*s  Aii!«i9tant    and  Young   Laiiica* 

Friend I  00 

Hovey's  MaTAzine  of  florticulliire, 3  (K> 

Free  Alciiuirii  Ma!;a3une, 2  00 

The  Symliol  (Odd  Fellow  paper), 2  00 

TheCoveiiani(    do.        magazine},....  2  00 

The  A  Ihion,  weekly, 6  00 

TheBpJritor  t lie  Tijnea,  weekly, 5  UO 

The  niessarre  i;ird  and  Literary  and  Miuti- 

cal  Journal,  Mmi-M!Onthly, 1  25 

The  Naiioiial  (niHIigeJicer,  weekly, 3  00 

Do.        do.  do.  daily, 10  00 

Do.        do.  do.  tri  weekly,  .  6  00 

The  Union,  daily,  |10;  Kmi.weekly,...  5  00 

Do.    do.     weekly, 3  00 

Ntm'teenthCeniury  Quarleriy,. 3  Oii 

The  Ploic^li,  Loom  and  .\uvil, 3  00 

North  American  Review, 5  OU 

Holden's  Dollar  Ma:{azine, 1  0(» 

Ameriitaii  Aioijel  Courier, 2  00 

Saturday  evening  i'ost, 2  00 

Bartain**  Union  M ngazine, 3  00 

American  Journal  of  Scicirce  and  Art,...  5  Olt 

Soul  hern  Liiera<'y  Mefl9en<;er, 5  Oil 

Nile*'-!  IJ^sifter, 5  00 

New  York  Herald,  dally  .S7:  wi-ekly,...  3  00 

Law  PnUicatioxifl. 

Uj*  We  are  prei^ared  to  eupply  Lawyern' 
ordcrit  for  anywoik  puhlislied  in  the  United 
States,  auil  are  Agentfl  for  ail  the  Periodicals  de- 
voted to  liiat  proferaion. 


Tlie   New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical 

Journol, 1 5  00 

The  London  Lancet 5  00 

The  ^fed^co-Cllirurgical  Review, 5  00 

ttraiihwaiie'a  Retrospect, 1  50 

The  Medical  Examiner,  3  00 

The  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  5  00 
Uoston  Medical  k.  isnr'ricai  Journal,  month- 
ly or  weekly 3  00^ 

Western  Journal  Medicine  anil  Surgery,.  5  00 

American  Journal  oi'  PItarmacy 3  50 

*-*  Orders  for  any  Medical  puhliration, American 
or  foreign, or  any  medical  work,  promptly  fltled. 

Foreign  Vagazines  and  Papers. 

niackwood,  monilily,  per  annum, ^3  00 

Edinburgh,  London  Uuarterly,  Wes;  niiu- 

ster  and  North  UritiAh  Rev  lews,  oacli,.  3  00 
Or  $}!  for  llie  four  QnarterlleH  io;;eiher, 
and  (or  tlie  four  Quaiierlies  and  Dlack- 

wood, 10  00 

The  London  illustrated  Newa,siog!e.  2oc.  10  81 
Do.  do.  Pictorial  Thnes,  do.  'i3c.  10  81 
Punch, or  London  Charivari,  do.  ^Oc.  7  56 
Heirs  Life  in  London,  do.    25c.  10  81 


Beligions  Iffagaaines  and  Papers. 

Christian  Examiner, Ronton, ••••^  00 

New  Jerusalem  Magazine, 3  50 

Watchman  and  Reflector, 2  50 

ChriHtian  Review 3  00 

American  Biblical  ReiKMilory,  N.  York,.  3  (H) 

Evangelist 2  50 

Oliherver 3  00 

New  York  Recorder, 2  00 

Mothers*  Journal, 1  00. 

■^fjirii  of  MiHsiOMR, 1  00 

Freeman's  Journal, 2  50 

Catholic  Herald,  Philadelphia 2  50 

r/iblical  ReiKiflUory  and  Prince.on  Review  3  00 

Presliyteri.in, 2  50 

Methodist  Protesiant, 2  00 


In  «horP5  we  are  prepared  to  supply  any  M'twtpapcr  or  Periodical  pu]>lishod  in 
the  Uuin  ti  Slates  or  Europe,  or  uny  itARKor  nkw  works  of  every  description,  at 
the  fchortesl  notice  and  on  the  most  lea^'onnhle  t'-rms. 


No.  68  Camp  Street,  is  ll»e  only  place  in  the  ciiy  where  HumcEopathic 
Books  and  Medicines  can  b:  procured.  . 

f:^  Orders  as  nbove,by  mail  (post  paid),  inclosing  the  cash,  or  good  city  refer- 
ence, will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


Kentncky  Collegiate  and  Militaxy  Institnte, 

BOARD  OF  visrroRa 

Gen,  P.  DUDLEY,  Adj.  antral.  priiUnl  (i  '£Ui«),  Hon. 
HENRY  Cl-AY.  Hon.  J.  J.  CRITTENDOV,  Hon.  JOHN  W. 
BUSBELL.  Hon.  DAVID  THORNTON,  Hon.  JOHN  ePEED 
SMITH,  G«i.  JOHN  T.  PRATT,  Hod.  JOHN  U  HELU.  Col.  H. 
C.  PAYNE. 

PACDLTT. 
■dcalUc  B>d  UlemiT  DcparmcBI:. 

Col.  P.  W.  CAPERS,  A.M.,  Fteildeui,  >nil  TrofeHor  of  Civil  EoiiiHcrlng,  Nitui*]  PM' 
lonphy  iiid  AalrODDiDF.  I.  D.  B.  DaBUW.  Btn..  A.  H,.  Prof.  Pol.  Ecsnomy.  CammeTU  and 
Commercliil  Ijw  |rot  Summet  Ttrmj,  Hon.  THOMAS  B.  MONROE,  Ptof.  Nrnirnl.  MlllUrr 
•Dd  Inlsrnillonal  Lnw,  T.  LINDitLEY,  A.  M.,  Prof.  Anclenl  Lcnfuuei  ind  HIalarr, 
K.  O.  BARMWBLL,  A.  K..  Pror.  Hodsrn  LanfuigM  snd  IJ>II«  Leim.  W.  J.  HACILL, 
PtoroMr  of  UalblmiUci. 


Col.  F.  VF.  CAPERS,  ConinwDdani.  IniiraeUr  In  Tuilu  fcncrallr,  and  Ibe  Bcknea  of 
War.     Li.  Col.  (to  bt  lupplled  neil  term),  [nilruelor  in  Arltllri]'  IWIln.     Uajor  T.  l.tNDS- 
LEY,  InXrucior  In  InfanlTy  Tuiici.    Capt.  B  C.  DARNWELL.  tnitruclor  In  [nfinli)' Tat-   ' 
Uci.     Capl,  W.  J.  MAGILL,  [nilrucIor  In  Llalil  Infantry  and  Cavalry.    J.T.  DICKINSON, 
H.  D.,Bai|eon.     CapL  SAMUEL  P.BASCOM,  Fon  Adjutanl. 

TBSUB  (Pfvai'*  haVi/ivli  in  admaut). 
Inrllulc  (buge  for  Board,  Tuition,  LIgbu  and  Waiblng,  (160.00  Par  annum. 

do  do  do         do  do  Ac.Prcpar.  Depl,,   130XM)  do 

Fiencb.  Darinan  and  Spanlih  Languaiia  (»Iia)  caib,  10  00  do 

Ths  InitltulB  li  located  at  the  Franklin  Sprlnp.  ill  mllei  from  Fiankfoil.    The  alU  l>  ele- 

Tlliu  ID  iDivn  are  rendered  unneceiuiy. 

Tha  Arademlc  Year  heglne  on  the  IB  Monday  of  BepUDiber ;  tbe  Second  Besiioa  on  Ibe  Sd 
Uooday  In  January.    Eneainpm'vnt  month.  July. 

AddceiB  the  Biipiilnifndani  at  tbe  "Htlliary  Initliuie,  Franklin  Co..  Ky."  or  J.  D.  B. 
DeBow,  New  Odeani.     Primed  Be^Dlalloni.  kt..,  will  be  furiilibed  if  dnlred 

VBSAfl    OSaBBABi   AttSSflV, 

OFFICE    AT    THE    CITY    OF    AUSTIN. 

Thi  nndenlnned  QlTeri  hli  aeivlcsi  a>  a  CmaaL  AainT  for  the  Iranaaelton  of  boelnaaa 
thtoujihout  the  Bla'e  of  Teiai.  He  will  pay  ailenllon  to  the  arltlemenl  of  alUlalnn  orljlnallnf 
In  the  United  Slalea  nr  elaewhere,  ajalnat  Ibe  late  ptoTliice  of  Caahalla  and  Teiu.  tbe  lala 
Hepubllc  of  Teiai,  the  preieiil  Btale  of  Teiai,  a^d  the  cllliena  Ihereof.  Re  li  ■  pardiet  of 
Lenli  E.  Blmoiida,  Eaq..  Attorney  at  Lavr,  No.  3  St.  Charlea  itreol,  New  Orleane.  La..  In  al- 
tending  to  all  clilini  far  money,  held  out  of  IheBUts  of  Teiaa,  a:alnal  IhelateBepublle.  Mr. 
Hlmondi  will  facilitate  paillei  In  tianiaetJDf  any  builneiito  or  fton  lbs  uodenlgned,  In  wbkh 
be  may  or  may  nol  ^e  Inlereeied, 

Re  letidari  bli  •ervleea.  eapeclally.hir  obtaining  rtom  tha  Btal*  of  Teiai.  aekno»lpd(inenta 
and  (ranii  of  all  Lani^Clalme  ihai  aie  )uel  and  legal,  wtileb  may  b«  forirardrd  id  him—nicb 
u  (Jaadrlfhli,  Bounty  and  Donallon  Land*  br  eeirluiln  the  armyor  Teiaa.  fbr  the  location 
of  Land  CI  al  mi ;  far  the  ohtalntn^  of  Patanii;  fbr  I  he  payment  of  Tain ;  for  Ibe  pntchaeeand 
aale  uf  Landii  and.  Indeed,  all  bnalnna  lequlihig  or  not  requltint;  llll^atian. 

TbethaigeiaflhcUTiden.linFd.n'neFetneraltnoipeclal  BjEigcownl  aa  (o  Ibe  amounl  of  (^ 
will  be  aueh  a  ate  uiually  mads  hy  AnentH  oi  Allornayi  In  Teiai, 
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HtliUCb.^  HUST. 

BAWbB  «B"SVAflD« 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

BATES,  HYDE  6  CO.,  BRIDQEWATER,  MASS. 
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Gbo.  H.  Grat  St  Co.,  Boitoii. 
Turn  it  HoBART,  New-Orleantf  Lr. 
JoHX  Philips,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Bakxr  it  LiTTLB,  NRtcbez,  Mlii. 
Tat  LOR,  Hunt  it  Co.,  Vlcktburgh,  do. 


SLjente : 


J.  Hkard  k.  Co.,  Tazoo  City,  HIm. 
HARRif,  Mempbifl,  Tenn. 
Edward  Hobar,  Galveston,  Texai. 
Jamk«  HtBBARD,  Napoleon,  Ark. 
Wm.  Flaoo,  Bachelor**  Qend,  Mies. 


The  andertlgned,  manufactarere  of  the  Eaolr  Gib-Stand,  reflpectfully  invite  the  attention  of 

Cotton  Planten,  and  others  interested,  to  some  of  the  recent  improvements 

in  their  Gin  Stands  now  offered  for  sale : — 

The  frame  of  the  machine,  which  is  so  eesential  to  the  durability  and  accurate  working  of 
the  parts,  is  constracted  in  a  more  permanent  and  substantial  manner  than  formerly,  having 
Mgbt  poets  or  stands,  and  is  permanently  secured  and  bound  together  whh  Joint  bolts. 

The  ••  Detached  Grates,**  which  have  been  in  extensive  use  for  many  years,  have  been  im- 
proved  in  form,  and  adapted  to  other  parts  of  the  Improved  machine ;  they  are  chilled  or  hard- 
ened where  most  exposed  to  friction,  and  in  their  present  form  are  believed  to  be  superior  in 
flsany  respects  to  any  other  form  of  grate. 

The  (•  Improved  Patent  nrush,*^  recently  added  to  the  Eagle  Gin-Stand,  is  believed  to  com* 
bine  all  the  advantages  of  the  cylinder  or  close,  and  the  winged  or  open  brushes,  avoiding  the 
objections  to  which  both  these  forms  are  liable ;  the  whole  supply  of  air  for  the  draft  of  tb« 
8tand  is  received  through  openings  in  the  Brush -heads,  and  forced  out  between  the  rows  of 
bristles.  In  this  way,  a  more  full  and  uniform  current  is  established  ;  the  motes,  dirt  and  false 
seeds  are  more  effectually  disengaged  from  the  fibres,  and  the  ginned  cotton,  when  delivered 
into  the  lint  room,  has  that  peculiar  »  combed  **  or  •*  carded  *'  appearance  so  well  known  to 
dealers  in  that  staple. 

There  are  many  minor  improvements,  not  necessary  to  be  mentioned  in  this  circular,  which 
trill  be  found  to  add  to  the  merits  of  this  machine. 

Ample  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  operations  of  these  Gins,  may  be  obtained  from  their 
agenu. 

0»  Orders  addressed  to  us  directly,  or  to  either  of  our  agents,  will  receive  immediate  at< 

tontlon.  

Bndg^attrt  Man,  BATBS^    DTUB  Sc   C30. 

J.  D.  HALTiAM, 

Attorney  and  Coanseilor  at  Law, 

OPSIiOIJSASy    I^OVISIANAf 

Will  attend  the  Oonrtfl  In  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 

Judicial  Districts. 

Reference:      Hon.  George  R.  King,  T 

Messrs.  Stockton  &  Steele,      I  »t-,«  n^/-^^. 
"        Waters  &  Co.,  ^Ney^OrUans. 

Joseph  H.  Moore,  Esq.  j 

J.  D.  B.  DeBOW, 

COUNSELLOR  AND  ATTORNEY  AT  U¥, 

New  prleansy  La. 

Having  made  each  arrangements  as  will  enable  him  to  give  the  great  portion 
of  his  attention  to  the  practice  of  Law,  which  he  has  resumed,  the  subscriber  will 
attend  to  any  bisineM  from  this  or  other  States,  intrusted  to  bis  charge,  whether 
in  Louifiana  or  ihroui^hont  the  West  generally.  J.  D.  B.  Db  Bow. 


CHARLESTON,    S.    C, 


COLLECTION  OF  ALL  ACCODNTS  AXl)  CLAIMS, 

Either    in    Charleston    or    throughout    ihe    Siale    of 
South  Carolina. 

WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL. 

SHiRT.M  SHIRTS!!  GOOD  SHIilTS!!! 

O.  IiBiaHTOirS 
GENTLEMENS' FURNISHING  STORE, 


N.  RlllVmi'*  Sugar  AppnrDim.— Downnl'*  TnCBHn  Pani. 

T,>  Flini^n  «)in  wIsh'Ln  mike  ilipfr  Su^n  anllrEl^  bj  ilfam,  tha  X.  Rilliiux  Appartitu 
I  known  ub«  Ihe  chnpnn  Ih>[  huT«  b»n  InlmJucrd.  kdiI  liiaaclInDiii1fitvHJ.>>i»i  by  Uiois 
)p™iniujiii«<iih»r  Llmli.M  bslng  lupfrinr  u  ireinii  jin1pliclI7.fumi.1ny  W  fupl,  unci  In  Ihn 
ier(«iicifliifih*>ij;aniii«)abjri[.  Mprrlcli  t  T-iwnemihp  ri^lii  gtmaf  i&li  Appanuil.  Etch 

(■(.—»  Iwnp  black  revi'vlSpf  and  loiill  Bpam'engina  10  eaTTj  ll.  Tlie  vrhols  aai  up,  cuiiipl'pie  ukI 

The  iiiiina :  Oas-tenlli  cdali.  on  dallTerr,  >nd  ih*  balanu  nit  oriba  flm  and  gecond  crops. 

Sue  No-  I.  capable  of  oiiklng  tn  U  b.  Wti  lb*,  fint  augan,  I  r^« 


ThMe  Apparaiuado  noirequirB  mor*  rmmihan  ki 


.nk«i1n.n«lii 
Mr««ra.  Mirrick  #  Ti>Hn«,  ihi^  bullden  iif  Ume  Appanuua,  hailng  »U  itie  irnla  and  m-ci 
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ART.  I.-..PRODUCTI0N  AND  MANUFACTURE  OP  COTTON. 

The  South,  at  a  future  day,  will  perceive  and  appreciate  the  value 
o^  suggestions  made  by  discriminating  friends  of  the  South^  who  have 
brought  before  the  planter  the  good  policy  of  manufacturing  a  pro- 
portion, at  least,  of  his  cotton.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  results  will, 
in  some  measure,  meet  the  views  of  wise  and  zealous  counselors.  If 
e^er  a  mathematical  problem  was  true,  it  is  no  more  demonstrable, 
than  that  the  manufacture  of  a  bulky  article,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  must  be  more  profitable  at  home,  than  sending  it  two  thousand, 
or  even  one  hundred,  miles  to  be  manufactured  and  returned.  As  it 
is,  a  planter  desires  a  bale  of  cotton  made  into  cloth.  He  gins  and 
hilea  it,  drags  it,  often,  sixty  or  seventy  miles  to  a  shipping  point :  it 
goes  to  New  Orleans,  thence  to  Boston,  and  finally  to  Lowell.  It  is 
manufactured,  sent  back  to  Boston,  thence  to  New  Orleans,  thence  to 
the  point  of  original  shipment,  and  is  once  more  hauled  through  the 
mud  to  the  cabin  of  the  planter. 

Now,  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  planter  does  no.  such  thing ;  litci- 
ally,  perhaps  not.  But  practically,  and  to  all  purposes,  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  truth,  he  does  the  same  thing,  and,  as  we  shall  show, 
worse,  for  his  own  interest  ». 

He  sells  his  cotton ;  and,  when  it  returns,  bearing  on  its  back  the 
charges  of  carriage  to  and  fro,  of  manufacture,  of  commissions,  insur- 
ance and  the  heavy  profits  of  the  merchant,  he  buys  it.  I  said  he 
does  worse  than  if  he  sent  it  himself  to  the  factory ;  for,  were  he  to 
follow  that  plan,  he  might  save,  by  proper  fyesight,  many  of  tho 
charges  so  liberally,  I  might  say  recklessly,  put  on  the  staple — at 
least  that  of  the  mercantile  profit,  which  is  an  important  item. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  colonial  simrit  still  adheres  to  the  South. 
For,  were  it  in  the  power  of  Old  England,  or  of  New  England,  to 
proscribe  southern  manufacture,  they  have  no  inducement  to  incur 
the  odium  of  such  a  legislation.  No  code  could  be  more  stringent  than 
that  which  the  planter  has  himself  practically  enacted.  Habit  and  indo- 
lence, or  rather  indifference  to  his  real  interestP,  sustain  this  code, 
and  no  penalties  are  necessary  to  enforce  it :  we  are  willing  bonds- 
men. The  chain  has  been  so  long  worn  that  its  weight  is  not  felt. 
We  are  paying  bounties  and  premiums  which,  if  enforced  by  authority, 
would  put  every  southern  man  in  armor  to  the  teeth.  Posterity  will 
regard  our  present  condition  as  an  inexplicable  anomaly. 
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With  a  region  prodacing,  or  capalble  of  producing,  food  for  millions ; 
a  climate  and  temperature  of  unsurpassed  salubrity,  producing  abun- 
dantly the  richest  staples  in  the  world — ^with  pine  forests,  almost  illim- 
itable, yielding  the  best  fuel,  and  in  quantities  sufficient  to  feed  the 
Bteam-horse  for  centuries — with  an  over-supply  of  strong,  docile  labor- 
er, and,  in  truth,  without  the  absence  of  a  single  facility  for  all  the 
purposes  of  manufactures,  the  South  sits  immovable,  and  is  content 
to  derive  her  food  and  clothing  from  regions  thousands  of  miles  away. 
She  may,  indeed,  feel  a  secret  satisfaction  in  doing  that  which  would 
inevitably  ruin  any  other  country  on  earth,  not  so  favored  as  her  own. 
Her  practice  would  induce  such  a  conclusion.  This  is  all  contrary  to 
reason  and  to  nature.  The  Soulk  ought  to  supply  tfie  North  with  cotton 
manufactures ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  northern  capitalists 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  superior  advantages  offered  them 
in  the  cotton  growing  regions  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

By  drawing  off  from  the  cultivation  a  part  of  his  labor,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  manufacturing,  the  planter  must  realize  several  evident  ad- 
vantages.    He  will  have  better  clothing  and  cheaper  clothing.     He 
will  probably  make  his  own  bagging  and  his  own  rope — for  hemp  will 
not  be  required  for  baling  and  binding  when  manufactures  are  estab- 
!  lished  among  us.     Cotton  is  strong  enough  for  the  short  distance  to 
V  which  the  staple  is  required  to  be  transported,  viz.,  from  the  fields  to 
\the  factory.     Indeed,  were  a  gin  attached  to  each  engine,  all  the  cot- 
ton intended  for  the  manufactory,  from  the  region  round  about,  might 
be  transported  in  the  seed,  rendering  bagging  and  rope  altogether  un- 
necessary.* 

Another  advantage  attending  such  a  system  would  be  found  in 
establishing  a  uniform  and  profitable  price  for  the  staple.  It  would 
not,  certainly,  fall  below  ten  cents.  Indeed,  that  is  the  average  rate 
of  many  years ;  but  it  has  been  culminating  and  fluctuating,  owing  to 
the  combination,  powerful  and  steadily  pursued,  of  the  manufacturers, 
foreign  and  domestic.  It  discourages  the  planter,  renders  him  des- 
ponding, and  paralyzes  his  energies.  Let  the  South,  then^  combine 
also,  not  in  the  miserable  design  of  curtailing  the  fair  profits  of  the 
laborer,  but  in  the  noble  and  honorable  one  of  extending  its  area,  of 
rendering  it  more  productive  and  economical  and  profitable.  By  such 
a  policy,  the  South  will  bring  competition  to  aid  or  to  extricate  her 
from  the  almost  ruin  into  which  a  mistaken  course  has  plunged 
her.  She  can,  and  ought,  to  meet  any  manufacturers  of  the  world  on 
her  own  ground ;  and  if  she  does  so,  she  will  assuredly  beat  them 
back.  It  was  a  good  idea  of  Leather-stocking,  to  fire  the  prairie  in 
advance  of  the  coming  flame :  such  should  be  the  policy  of  the  plant- 
er, *^  make  fire  eat  fir t?^ 

•It  may  be  said,  that  if  cotton  should  be  worth  ten  cents  per  pound,  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  buy  bagging  and  rope.  This  is  delusive.  The  cotton  used  for 
the  purposes  named,  would  be  the  inferior,  leafy,  or  what  is  called  **stonn  cot* 
ton, '  retaining  its  strength  of  fiber,  but  bearing,  from  these  defects,  a  price  from 
two  to  four  cents  less.  This  the  planter,  without  feeling  the  loss,  would  sepa- 
rate from  his  crop,  rendering  the  Mter  more  valuable  by  the  process,  and  have 
the  inferior  manufactured  into  bagging  and  rope.  Another  consideration,  and 
an  important  one,  is,  that  Vitrt  ^imtdbe  no  drain  of  gold  and  iilver  to  pay  for 
the  hemp  bagging  and  rope. 
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But  to  our  position.  There  is  no  region  on  earth  which  can  make 
tLnd  deliver  coarse  and  medium  cottons  and  threads  as  cheaply  as  the 
South.     Let  us  refer  to  this  subject  by  itself. 

What  are  the  requisite  facilities  for  manufacturing  ?  Undoubtedly, 
the  raw  material,  power,  labor,  buildings  and  machinery.  We  have 
the  first  at  our  doors,  and  so,  also,  the  second,  for  our  pine  forests  are 
inexhaustible.  As  for  labor,  it  costs  but  a  trifle — that  of  feeding  and 
clothing  the  laborer.  The  capital  invested  in  laborers  is  incomparably  | 
less  than  that  lying  inactive  in  the  princely  architecture  and  expen- 
sive fixtures  of  northern  manufactories.  There  is  no  haggling  and 
striking  for  wages,  no  contention  about  hours.  Uniformity,  obedience 
and  wholesome  discipline,  mark  the  labor  of  the  South. 

Building  lots  can  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  all  necessary  super-  *' 
structures  could  be  made  by  the  planters  themselves.  Substantial ' 
log-buildings,  one  story  high,  and  spread  over  acres,  if  necessary,  are 
all  that  will  be  required.  If  such  plain  houses  have  less  beauty,  they 
possess  the  advantage  of  being  safer  than  the  seven-storied  palaces  of 
Lowell,  which  tremble  to  every  throb  of  the  engine :  and  another — if 
fire  occurs,  there  is  but  little  loss,  more  particularly^as  the  various 
departments  will  be  scattered  and  separated. 

For  machinery,  of  course,  we  must  look,  at  present,  to  the  North  ; 
and,  until  we  can  establish  work-shops  for  ourselves  and  instruct  our' 
own  mechanics,  this  is  a  temporary  inconvenience. 

Now  examine  these  statements.  Are  they  true,  or  not  ?  If  not,^^ 
where  is  the  error  ?  If  they  be  true,  is  it  not  wonderful  that,  with  a  few 
isolated  exceptions,  the  South  still  remains  with  folded  arms,  seem- 
ingly insensible  of  the  riches  around  her,  and  which  require  only  the 
outstretching  of  an  arm  to  be  gathered  and  enjoyed.  The  industry 
that  would  concentrate  round  such  manufactories  in  every  branch  of 
art,  the  spread  of  civilization,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  religion, 
press  upon  the  mind,  and  their  discussion  would  require  a  volume. 

But,  enough  for  the  present.  If  such  reflections  can  be  useful  in 
the  furtherance  of  a  good  cause,  they  will  have  attained  their  pur- 
pose, and  yott  may  hear  again  from 

A  Mississippi  Planter. 


ART.  II.— THE  LEVEE  SYSTEM  OP  LOUISIANA. 

Until  within  a  few  years  past  the  levee^  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi have  not  been  continuous,  except  from  the  Parish  of  Point  Cou- 
pee to  a  point  below  the  city  of  New  Orleans;  and  these  artificial  em- 
bankments, confined  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  have 
been  the  means  of  protecting  the  front  lands  of  this  portion  of  the  riv- 
er parishes,  and  of  reclaiming  a  vast  amount  of  back  lands  even  during 
the  usual  flood  stages  of  the  river  :  but  the  levees  on  this  portion  have 
not  within  a  few  years  past  offered  the  same  protection  that  they  form- 
erly did.  The  question  now  presents  itself,  why  do  they  not?  We 
conceive  the  answer  is  simply,  that  the  levee  system,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  river,  is  now  extended,  with  the  ex* 
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ception  of  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas 
on  the  western  bank,  and  almost  continuously  on  the  eastern  bank,  to  a 
point  still  higher,  with  the  exception  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo ;  hence 
the  waters  that  the  river  formerly  discharged  into  the  immense  swamps 
on  either  side,  intersected  by  innumerable  lakes,  bayous  and  lagoons, 
answering  the  purpose  of  so  many  safety  valves  to  the  Mississippi  du- 
ring its  flood  stages,  and  retaining  water  sufficient  for  a  vast  internal 
sea,  is  confined  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  is  forced  onward  toward 
the  Balize  in  its  wandering  career,  undermining  first  one  bank  and  then 
the  other. 

The  increased  quantity  of  water  that  the  Mississippi  is  forced  to  dis- 
charge during  its  flood  stage,  is  then  the  cause  of  the  caving  in  of  the 
banks  and  overflowing  of  the  levees. 

The  continuous  levees  on  either  bank  of  the  river  are  annually  in- 
creased in  size  and  height,  and  we  may  remark  that  the  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars  was  expended  by  the  Parish  of  Teusas  alone,  far  the 
year  1847,  which  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  front 
levee  of  that  Parish  more  base  and  height.  Now,  presuming  that  the 
other  river  parishes  north  of  Red  river  have  been  equally  active  in  ele- 
vating their  levees,  and  stopping  all  the  bayous  leading  from  the  river 
to  the  swamp,  the  reader  can  well  imagine  the  consequent  effect  on 
the  current  of  the  Mississippi,  when  he  takes  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  Mississippi  swamp,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  to 
the  mouth  of  Red  river,  will  average  about  twenty-five  miles  in  width, 
and  which,  until  a  very  few  years  past,  would  average  a  depth  of  five  feet 
water  at  a  very  moderate  calculation,  and  that  too  during  two  or  three, 
and  not  uncommonly  for  six,  months  of  the  year.  This  sea  of  water, 
confined  to  the  banks  of  the  river  that  will  not  average  a  mile  in  width, 
must  necessarily  give  it  several  more  feet  of  water ;  and  it  is  a  very  well 
established  fact,  that,  as  the  altitude  of  the  channel  of  a  river  is  increas- 
ed, so  is  the  velocity  of  its  current — and  as  the  velocity  of  the  current 
increases,  the  bends  must  necessarily  cave  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  and 
the  bends  must  become  more  abrupt.  The  current  is  thus  occasionally 
thrown  across  to  the  opposite  bends  almost  at  right  angles,  which, 
meeting  the  volume  of  water  passing  over  the  bars  with  less  rapidity, 
causes  the  furious  boils,  counter  currents  and  whirlpools,  that  would 
not  suffer  in  comparison  with  Scylla  or  Charybdis,  and  causes  those  ed- 
dies that  are  so  common  in  the  Mississippi.  Again,  as  the  banks  cave 
in,  so  too  is  the  current  thrown  further  into  the  bends  and  the  debris 
is  thrown  further'down upon  the  opposite  bar;  and,  as  that  is  extended, 
the  current  crosses  lower,  and  the  channel  strikes  the  bank  in  the  op- 
posite bend  a  little  further  down,  and  in  this  manner  the  caving  is 
shifted  from  one  point  to  another,  and  the  channel  changes  position  so 
much,  that  a  steamboat  pilot,  who  has  not  continued  navigating  through- 
out the  season,  cannot  keep  a  boat  in  its  proper  position.  Confining 
this  vast  volume  of  water  within  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  thus 
necessarily  increasing  its  power  to  do  harm,  is  not  the  only  evil  conse- 
quence of  the  levee  system,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  wa- 
ter of  the  Mississippi  holds  in  solution  as  much  detritus  or  deposit  as 
it  ever  did,  and  probably  more — because  it  is  a  well  settled  fact,  as  a 
country  becomes  subject  to  agriculture,  that  more  detritus  is  carried  off 
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bj  its  water  courses  than  when  the  soil  remains  in  a  state  of  nature. 
Hence,  when  we  cast  an  eye  over  the  map  of  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  its  seventeen  hundred  navigable  tributary  streams,  and  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  of  all 
those  States  whose  water  courses  are  but  tributaries  to  the  father  of 
waters,  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  eountless  thousands 
that  annually  emigrate  from  Europe  to  our  shores,  the  greater  portion 
of  whom  settle  in  the  western  States  and  devote  their  energies  to  till- 
ing the  soil,  we  may  well  be  assured  that  the  deposit  of  the  Mississippi 
must  necessarily  be  increased.  When  we  reflect  that  a  large  part,  in- 
deed by  far  the  wealthier  portion,  of  our  noble  State  has  been  built  up 
out  of  low,  uninhabitable  marshes  by  the  munificent  deposits  from  the 
inundations  of  our  great  river ;  and  when  we  further  recollect  that  the 
Delta  of  the  Mississippi  has  been  extended  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  two 
miles  in  the  last  century,  by  this  same  deposit;  we  may  form  some 
vague  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  deposit  held  in  temporary  solution  by 
the  water  of  the  Mississippi 

The  river  is  prevented  by  the  levees  from  dropping  its  deposit  on  the 
outside  of  its  banks,  and  thus  building  up  worthless  lands  as  it  was 
wont  to  do,  and  hence  this  enormous  amount  of  deposit  is  dropped  on 
the  bars,  and  hence  we  have  another  cause  of  the  caving  in  of  the  banks ; 
for,  as  the  bars  become  elevated,  just  in  that  ratio  will  the  current  be 
deflected  with  increased  violence  against  the  opposite  bank — which  is  a 
self-evident  proposition.  There  is,  unquestionably,  a  fraction  of  this  de- 
tritus carried  out  into  the  Grulf,  as  we  have  already  remarked  ;  but  we 
conceive  that  to  be  but  a  small  fraction  in  comparison  to  what  must  be 
deposited  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  when,  at  a  high  stage,  the  water  is  con- 
fined within  the  banks. 

In  Europe,  two  systems  of  leveeing  have  been  well  tested :  the  one  by 
giving  the  river  a  wide  berth,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  river  Loire,  in 
France — the  other  by  confining  the  river  to  a  narrow  channel,  and  leav- 
ing vents  for  the  surplusage  of  water  during  floods,  as  is  exemplified  by 
the  river  Po,  in  Italy.  In  the  former  case  there  has  been  no  perceptible 
filling  up  of  the  bed  of  the  river  by  deposits ;  in  the  latter  the  bed  of 
the  river  has  been  so  much  filled  up,  that  in  places  it  is  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  surrounding  country. 

These  phenomena  of  European  rivers  may  not  apply  very  generally 
to  the  Mississippi,  for  we  are  well  aware  that  our  great  river  often  dis- 
appoints the  calculations  and  conclusions  of  the  most  scientific  engi- 
neers, more  especially  in  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  cut-offs,  and  in 
some  respects  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  river  sui  generis.  Yet  still  it 
may  not  be. improper  to  advert  to  the  experiments  that  have  been  tested 
on  smaller  rivers  in  other  countries.  There  is  no  probability  that  the 
system  of  leveeing|by  giving  the  river  a  wide  berth,  as  on  the  river  Loire, 
in  France,  will  ever  be  put  in  practice  on  the  Mississippi ;  on  the  con- 
trary, leveeing  by  a  narrow  birth  is  the  system  that  individual  interest 
has  already  put  in  practice,  and  which  is  sij^stained  by  a  heavy  tax  im- 
posed on  the  river  parishes,  and  for  which,  in  all  probability,  the  aid  of 
the  State  will  be  invoked.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact,  that 
this  system  has  long  since  been  tested  on  the  river  Po,  in  Italy^  the  bed 
of  which  has  been  very  much  filled  up  with  deposits;  hence  a  river  con- 
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fined  to  a  narrow  birth,  without  vents  for  flood-water  like  the  Missis- 
sippi, must  necessarily  fill  up  much  faster  than  one  that  is  confined  bj 
levees  to  a  narrow  birth,  having  sufficient  vents  for  its  flood  stages,  as 
in  the  instance  of  the  Po. 

What  then  is  the  remedy  ?  and  by  what  means  shall  we  prevent  the 
bed  of  the  lower  section  of  the  river  from  filling  up,  and  how  shall  we 
stop  the  banks  horn  caving  ?  We  know  of  but  one  method  which  would 
probably  afford  a  preventive  to  these  disasters. 

We  may  probably  accomplish  our  purpose  by  enlarging  and  deepen- 
ing the  natural  outlets  of  the  Mississippi,  and  by  making  others.  The 
Atchafalaya,  Placquemine,  Lafourche,  and,  if  necessary,  the  Manchac, 
might  be  made  deeper  and  wider,  as  the  quicksand,  as  a  general  remark, 
is  but  twenty  feet  oclow  the  surface  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
Other  outlets  might  be  made  between  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
Balize,one  particularly  on  the  right  bank,  the  distance  below  New  Or- 
leans, not  recollected,  where  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  approximates  the  riv- 
er within  a  short  distance.  The  point  was  pointed  out  to  us  by  an  em- 
inent and  practical  citizen  of  the  Crescent  City. 

As  to  the  practicability  of  deepening  the  natural  outlets  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, we  will  quote  the  opinion  of  C.  Croset,  State  engineer  for  the 
year  1 833.  In  his  annual  report,  page  1 5,  he  remarks,  in  regard  to  Bay- 
ou Placquemine :  "  The  navigation  is  usually  interrupted  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  ;  the  interruption,  however,  exists  only  for  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  poles  being  the  dis- 
tance along  the  bayou  to  the  Indian  village ;  beyond  this  point  there  is 
a  constant  steamboat  intercourse.  Indeed  the  water  ponds  up  from 
the  interior  into  the  bayou  five  miles  and  two  hundred  and  twelve  poles, 
which  is  within  two  miles  two  hundred  and  eighty  poles  of  its  mouth." 
*•  At  the  time  the  levels  were  taken,  the  elevation  of  the  Mississippi 
was  only  five  feet  above  those  interior  channels,  which  were  then  very 
near  their  low  tide,  the  Mississippi  itself  being  said  to  be  four  or  five 
feet  above  its  extreme  low  water  mark.  It  results  therefrom,  that  there 
can  be  but  a  small  difference  between  the  low  water  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  that  of  the  interior  channels,  hence  the  interesting  fact  is  establish- 
ed, that  the  fall  of  the  Mississippi,  when  low,  from  the  Bayou  Placque- 
mine to  the  Gulf,  cannot  be  more  than  from  one  foot  to  one  and  a  half 
feet "  On  page  17,  he  estimates  the  cost  of  deepening  the  channel  for 
a  constant  six  feet  navigation  at  $182,000 — page  16:  "The  Missis- 
sippi swells  occasionally  to  an  elevation  of  between  twenty-nine  and 
thirty  feet."  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Placquemine  to  the 
Balize,  by  following  the  meanders  of  the  river,  is  two  hundred  miles. 
The  mouth  of  the  Alchafalaya  is  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Lafourche  is  one  hundred  and  seventy -five  miles, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  level  of 
the  river  at  a  low  stage  at  Lafourche  has  been  taken,  and  also  the  com- 
parative level  of  its  waters,  where  they  are  affected  by  the  back  water 
of  the  Gulf,  but  should  presume  that  there  cannot  be  much  difference 
between  the  water  levels  of  the  Lafourche  and  the  Placquemine.  From 
the  examination  of  M.  Croset,  it  is  practically  demonstrated,  that  these 
bayous  may  be  deepened  with  no  great  expense ;  and  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  others  of  an  artificial  character  could  be  made  on  the  right 
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and  left  banks  of  the  river,  so  that  the  superfluous  waters  of  floods 
could  not  be  detrimental  when  thrown  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
plane  of  the  river.  By  such  a  policy  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  worthless  swamp  lands  would  be  built  up,  by  deposits  from  the  river, 
that,  in  the  course  of  time,  would  equal  in  fertility  the  most  choice  lands 
of  our  State,  and  thus  ultimately  the  State  would  be  reimbursed,  espe- 
cially if  the  worthless  swamp  lands  should  be  ceded  by  the  General 
Government  to  Louisiana.  Egypt  is  enriched  by  the  overflowings  of 
the  Nile,  In  Mexico  vegetation,  to  a  great  extent,  depends  on  irriga- 
tion, and  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  lands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  where  the  chief  element  of  their  composition  is  coarse  sand, 
must  be  refreshed  by  deposits  from  the  river,  by  the  means  of  flood-gates. 
There  are  within  our  knowledge  many  plantations  on  the  Mississippi, 
whose  soil  is  composed  chiefly  of  coarse  sand  that  do  not  produce  one- 
half  they  formerly  did,  in  consequence  of  the  sinking  in  the  sand  of  the 
nutritious  portions  of  the  soil :  such  places  need  the  fructifying  influence 
of  the  Mississippi  deposit,  to  restore  them  to  their  virgin  fecundity. 

Whilst  the  levee  system  is  thus  heaping  up  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  as  we 
have  attempted  to  illustrate,  and  whilst  the  evil  effects  of  the  system 
are  annually  increasing,  more  particularly  on  the  lower  plane  of  the 
river,  unless  the  outlets  of  the  Mississippi  should  be  deepened  and  en- 
larged, and,  if  necessary,  others  made,  we  may  expect  that  the  father  of 
waters,  driven  from  his  favorite  resting  places  in  the  secluded  swamps 
of  the  upper  plane  of  the  river,  and  shut  out  from  his  favorite  retreats 
of  Providence,  St.  Joseph,  Concordia,  and  indeed  from  that  vast  chain 
of  lakes  that  skirts  his  borders,  from  the  Ohio  almost  to  the  Balize, 
where  he  was  wont  to  rest  his  weary  limbs  after  the  herculean  task  of 
tearing  up  forests  by  the  roots,  and  the  earth  itself  upon  which  they 
had  their  foundations,  will  summon  his  numerous  children  around 
him,  and  make  a  furious  assault  on  the  Lilliputian  levees,  spreading 
desolation  broadcast  throughout  the  land. 


ART.  Ill— MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 

ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  RIVER  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  late  crevasse  at  Sauv6's  has  called  forth  a  great  many  projects 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  calamities,  and  the  most  popular  ap« 
pears  to  be  the  clearing  and  deepening  of  the  existing  natural  chan- 
nels, and  the  opening  of  some  artificial  ones,  above  New  Orleans,  to 
discharge  through  them  a  part  of  the  waters  of  t)|e  Mississippi  into 
the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  confluence  of  two  rivers  improves 
the  bed  and  consequent  velocity  of  the  water,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  difliuence  impairs  it. 

The  junction  of  its  tributaries  with  the  Mississippi,  in  its  middle 
course,  causes  rather  a  narrowing  than  an  increasing  of  the  breadth 
of  the  river.  This  adjustment  lessens  the  retarding  effect  of  the  bed, 
and  augments  the  gravitating  water  column.     It  therefore  increases 
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the  velocity  of  the  current  and  prevents  the  division  of  the  waters 
and  the  formation  of  bars  and  islands,  as  well  as  inundations. 

Assuming  that  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  had  the  same  breadth 
b  and  discharged  equal  quantities  of  water,  it  would  be  the  breadth  b' 
after  their  confluence,  according  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  uniform 
motion  of  water  in  open  channels, 

y=  1.323, 

or,  the  breadth  of  the  united  stream  would  be  about  one-third  greater 
than  that  of  either  of  the  two.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  united 
river  should  be  divided  into  two  equal  branches,  each  of  them  would 
have  the  breadth 

3=0.76^; 

that  is,  the  width  of  each  of  the  branches  would  be  about  three-fourths 
of  that  of  the  undivided  river. 

The  junction  of  two  streams  causes,  therefore,  not  only  an  increase 
in  the  expansion  of  the  waters,  but  a  greater  depth  of  the  mutual  bed, 
which  contributes  mainly  to  the  improvement  of  the  river. 

The  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view,  is  to  prevent  the  elevation  of 
the  river's  bed  and  consequent  overflow  of  the  adjacent  low  lands ; 
and  the  mode  is,  to  produce  an  increased  depth  and  such  a  breadth 
only  of  the  river  as  will  always  keep  open  the  channel. 

By  lowering  the  bed  of  the  stream  and  removing  all  obstructions, 
we  increase  the  velocity  of  the  water  and  effect  a  more  rapid  discharge. 
This  is  the  object  to  be  chiefly  aimed  at  in  designing  works  for  the 
preservation  or  improvement  of  the  proper  transverse  section  of  the 
river.  The  fall  of  its  surface  will  aamit  the  lowering  of  the  bed  of 
the  Mississippi,  by  a  properly  directed  system  of  deepening,  without 
being  detrimental  to  the  navigation  or  lower  reach  of  the  river. 

The  depth  of  the  channel  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  velocity 
of  the  stream,  and  so  is  the  cleansing  of  it  dependent  upon  the  force 
of  the  motion  of  the  water. 

Wherever  a  river  widens,  the  energy  of  the  waters  lessens,  and 
shoals  are  thereby  formed  that  greatly  impede  its  discharge.  The  ve- 
locity of  a  river  can  be  augmented  by  the  contraction  of  its  cross-sec- 
tion, and  it  is  the  plan  usually  employed  to  deepen  its  bed.  It  is 
equally  proper  when  the  object  is  to  accelerate  the  discharge  of  the 
water,  though  it  may  appear  paradoxical  to  aid  the  efflux  of  a  river  by 
rendering  useless  a  portion  of  its  bed. 

In  all  situations,  where  the  river  has  shallows,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  contract  the  width  by  the  construction  of  proper  works,  so  as  to  im- 
part additional  velocity  to  scour  and  deepen  the  channel. 

After  the  removal  of  the  shoals,  the  stream  will  be  able  to  maintain 
a  greater  depth  at  low  water  than  when  the  vertical  flow  was  less ; 
and  the  contraction  of  the  expanse  at  the  shallows  will  cause  a  consid- 
erable depression  of  the  level  of  the  water  at  a  high  state  of  the  river. 

By  this  removal  of  shoals,  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  of  the  river 
will  be  greatly  increased,  and  with  it  the  power  to  carry  seaward  all 
sand  or  other  materials.  The  breadth  to  which  a  river  may  be  re- 
duced, if  it  is  not  the  intention  to  confine  it  between  permanent  works, 
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is  best  ascertained  at  those  places  along  its  course  where  we  find 
neither  shoals  nor  an  abrasion  of  the  banks. 

Works  judiciously  located  and  properly  constructed  will  always 
produce  the  desired  depth  of  channel. 

Shallows  may  be  formed  as  well  in  rivers  which  flow  with  great  ve- 
locity, as  in  those  where  the  stream  is  languid.  Kapid  rivers  have 
the  most  tenacious  bottoms,  for  they  have  to  resist  a  greater  velocity. 
We  generally  find  shoals  in  situations  where  the  river  is  too  broad,  or 
divided  into  several  branches,  or  where  it  passes  over  from  one  con- 
cave shore  to  another. 

Any  increase  in  breadth  must  diminish  the  depth,  and  then,  the  ve- 
locity being  so  small,  the  least  accidental  circumstance  will  cause  the 
formation  of  a  bar.  And  this,  even,  will  create  two  channels ;  because 
the  force  of  the  stream  being  lost  by  expansion,  the  waters  will  readily 
give  way  to  the  least  impediment  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bed. 
The  stream  will  then  form  two  curves — the  one  to  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  left  of  the  bar — and,  if  both  be  preserved,  an  island  will 
be  gradually  formed  and  the  river  divided  into  two  branches.  In  most 
eases,  however,  islands  are  formed  opposite  the  concave  sides  on  the 
accumulating  convex  banks. 

These  islands  will  obstruct  the  free  motion  of  the  water  and  pro- 
duce a  rise  on  its  surface  to  some  distance  above,  in  proportion  to  the 
length  and  contraction  of  the  branches  between  it  and  the  shores. 
The  change  in  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  branches,  however,  will 
be  small,  because  the  velocity  is  considerably  augmented  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  vertical  height  above  the  island.  The  rise  here  will  de- 
crease the  velocity  of  the  stream  and  thereby  permit  the  deposit  of  the 
heavy  particles  of  matter  suspended  in  it,  and  shoals  will  be  formed 
as  in  the  expanse  immediately  below  it. 

Islands  and  bars,  by  causing  an  increased  width,  prevent  the  rapid 
discharge  of  the  water,  upon  which  its  depth  or  vertical  rise  mainly 
depends.  These  obstructions  to  the  current  can  be  removed  in  most 
cases,  and  ameliorated  in  all. 

It  is  advantageous  to  shut  up  the  subsidiary  channel,  where  the 
river  is  divided,  and,  if  required,  to  eiilarge  that  one  which  is  in  the 
direct  line  with  the  course  of  the  river,  so  as  to  assimilate  its  cross- 
sectional  area  to  that  of  the  river  proper. 

In  situations  where  the  waters  flow  along  a  concave  shore,  they  are 
pressed  together,  and  we  always  find  it  deep  close  in  along  the  concave 
side  ;  but  where  the  river  passes  diagonally  across  the  channel,  from 
one  concave  side  to  another,  the  width  of  the  channel  becomes  greater, 
and  its  depth  diminishes,  in  order  to  equalize  the  sectional  area  which 
the  river  is  capable  of  keeping  open. 

When  a  river  of  proper  transverse  sections  runs  in  a  straight  direc- 
tion, there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  abrade  the  bed  on  one  side  more 
than  on  the  other  ;  but  if  the  stream  is  meandering,  it  obtains  a  cen- 
trifugal force  according  to  which  it  will  remove  from  one  side  and  at- 
tack the  other.  This  centrifugal  force,  under  equal  circumstances,  is 
greater,  the  larger  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  water  and  the  small- 
er the  radius  of  its  curve.  A  difference  in  the  tenacity  of  the  sides,  a 
rock,  a  tree,  &c.,  can  easily  produce,  at  the  beginning,  a  small  bend, 
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which  becomes  larger  with  the  increase  of  the  centrifugal  force,  and 
produces  several  bends ;  because  each  one  is  the  necessary  cause  of 
another. 

Shortening  the  course  of  a  river  produces  a  greater  velocity  of  the 
water  and  a  lowering  of  the  surface.  This  is  generally  done  by  cut- 
cflfs,  or  digging  a  new  channel  across  the  narrow  neck  between  two 
bends  of  a  river.  These  means  are,  however,  employed  only  when  the 
length  of  the  course  can  be  considerably  shortened,  because  the  gain 
of  a  few  chains  in  the  distance  affords  no  perceptible  advantage  ;  and 
that  the  surface  becomes  lower  in  the  reach  above,  is  proven  by  the 
fact,  that  it  takes  place  as  soon  as  ever  the  distance  of  the  course  is 
shortened. 

A  cut-off',  or  new  channel,  in  a  straight  line,  lessens  the  number  of 
obstructions  to  the  motion  and  increases  the  fall  of  the  water,  and 
consequently  augments  the  velocity  of  the  current  in  a  double  ratio, 
while  it  protects  the  upper  reach  of  the  river  against  inundations. 

The  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  Mississippi  is  sufficiently 
great  to  afford,  at  all  times,  ample  breadth  and  depth  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation.  Besides,  the  fall  of  its  surface  is  such  that  the  straight- 
ening or  shortening  of  its  course  cannot  produce  an  evil  effect  on  the 
navigation. 

Bends  are,  therefore,  decidedly  injurious  to  the  Mississippi ;  for, 
by  increasing  distance,  they  diminish  velocity  and  prevent  the  energy 
of  the  waters  from  being  exercised  as  in  a  straight  direction  on  the 
bottom  of  their  bed.  and  direct  its  excavating  power  more  to  the  river's 
banks,  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  adjoining  lands. 

From  the  above,  it  is  evident  that  the  channel  will  be  improved  by 
shortening  its  circuitous  course  and  assisting  the  floods  to  deepen  the 
bed,  by  which  we  greatly  contribute  to  the  rapid  discharge  of  the 
water  and  diminish  the  vertical  rise  of  the  river.  In  order  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  as  to  what  extent  the  course  of  the  river  may  be  im- 
proved, it  is  essential  to  have  correct  surveys  and  observations. 

The  want  of  depth,  in  entering  the  Mississippi,  is  principally  attribu- 
table to  the  volume  of  its  water  being  distributed  over  so  many  outlets, 
and  discharged,  in  time  of  flood,  over  the  whole  of  the  banks,  on  each 
side  of  the  passes  or  outlets. 

If  the  waters  were  confined  within  proper  banks,  the  floods  would 
materially  aid  in  creating  and  preserving  the  desired  depth.  By  the 
contraction  of  an  undue  augmentation  of  the  width  of  the  river  in  its  low- 
er reach,'near  the  Gulf,  no  injury  to  the  navigation  will  be  experienced  ; 
because,  if  the  works  be  well  arranged,  a  greater  volume  of  water  will 
be  brought  to  act  upon  the  channel,  and  the  bar  and  the  heavy  materi- 
als will  be  carfied  to  a  harmless  distance  into  the  Gulf. 

After  a  channel  is  permanently  defined  by  banks,  it  is  sometimes 
proper  to  assist  the  current  in  deepening  the  bed.  The  operation  of  har- 
rowing the  bottom,  so  as  to  loosen  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  thereby  enable  the  stream  to  float  ofl^'the  smaller  particles  into  deep 
water,  is  often  beneficially  employed. 

Wherever  shoals  consist  of  materials  capable  of  removal  by  the  action 
of  a  stronger  current,  dredging  operations  must  be  dispensed  with  by  the 
construction  of  works  to  contract  the  channel,  and  thus  increase  the  vc- 
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locity  of  the  water  and  its  consequent  action  upon  the  bottom  of  the  oed ; 
unless  it  be  the  intention  to  use  the  excavated  materials  in  the  formation 
of  embankments,  to  shut  up  subsidiary  channels  or  to  form  new  banks. 

Dredging  operations  will,  however,  prove  effective  in  all  situations 
where  the  bottom  consists  of  gravel,  or  other  heavy  materials,  which 
cannot  be  removed  by  any  judicious  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent. But,  without  a  correct  survey  of  the  river,  with  longitudinal  and 
transverse  sections  as  well  as  observations  of  the  rise  and  fail  of  the 
water  during  the  year,  or  without  ascertaining  the  fall  of  surface,  the 
Telocity  and  quantity  of  water  discharged  at  a  certain  height  indicated 
by  the  water-meters,  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  the  bottom  and 
banks  are  composed,  we  are  not  able  to  design  the  necessary  works  for 
the  regulation  of  the  course  of  any  river,  or  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as 
to^the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  improved. 

By  comparing  observations  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river,  made  dur- 
ing several  years,  we  become  acquainted  with  the  changes  which  have 
been  effected,  and  find  whether  the  works  have  fully  answered  the  in- 
tended end. 

The  advance  of  the  Delta,  the  raising  of  the  bottom  of  the  Mississippi 
near  the  Gulf,  and  the  innumerable  checks  given  to  the  river  by  the  in- 
creasing divisions  in  the  Delta,  will  gradually  diminish  the  velocity  of 
the  waters,  so  that  the  accumulations  will  extend  to  a  greater  distance  up 
the  river,  and  inundations  will  become  more  and  more  disastrous.  That 
is,  the  extension  of  the  Delta,  and  consequent  course  of  the  river  into  the 
Gulf,  will  produce  a  gradual  rise  of  the  bed  and  the  adjacent  low  lands, 
which  are  subject  to  overflow  by  its  waters.  But  where  levees  are 
erected  on  the  banks,  they  prevent  the  overflow  and  deposit,  while  the 
bed  continues  to  rise  from  the  sea  upward. 

Many  rivers  have  elevated  their  beds  to  an  alarming  extent,  by  de- 
posits caused  by  artificial  works  upon  their  borders  and  the  extension  of 
agriculture ;  and  we  must  expect  similar  results  from  like  causes  in  the 
Mississippi. 

Levees  which  are  erected  according  to  the  mere  will  and  notion  of  a 
planter,  without  any  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  river,  or  whether 
it  will  cause  too  much  or  too  little  expansion,  or  obstruct  the  motion  of 
the  water  when  in  its  swollen  state,  will,  no  doubt,  in  time,  present  a 
vast  body  of  water,  whose  level  will  be  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
adjacent  country. 

The  vast  quantities  of  heavy  material  carried  into  the  river  by*  its 
tributarieain  consequence  of  the  abrasion  of  their  banks,  the  clearing, 
culture  and  draining  of  adjoining  lands,  must  decrease  the  transporting 
power  of  its  waters  and  render  them  insufficient  to  convey  all  these 
heavy  matters  to  the  Gulf;  and  hence  they  must  become  more  or  less 
deposited  on  its  bed,  and  increase  the  vertical  rise  of  its  surface. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  evil,  we  must  assist  the  operations  of  nature 
by  directing  the  course  of  the  river  and  its  alluvions,  so  as  to  insure  us 
that  the  latter  shall  act  beneficially,  not  prejudicially,  on  the  depth. 

All  these  considerations  tend  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject  of  levees, 
as  to  their  good  or  evil  tendency;  and  it  must  strike  every  reflecting 
mind  that  they  should  never  be  adopted  while  there  remain  any  means 
for  decreasing  the  vertical  rise  of  the  water. 
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For  a  river  being  inclosed  by  levees  receives  all  the  sedimentary  mat- 
ters which  its  waters  bring  along;  of  which,  formerly,  a  part  was  de- 
posited on  the  lands  that  were  overflowed,  so  that  the  bed  and  adjoining 
low  ground  become  together  gradually  higher  ;  and  it  must  deposit  them, 
more  or  less,  on  the  bottom  of  its  bed,  by  which  the  surface  of  the  river 
gradually  becomes  higher,  while  that  of  the  protected  low  lands  remains 
the  same. 

By  adopting  the  sectional  area  of  the  bed  >n  time  of  a  flood,  and  also 
when  in  an  ordinary  state,  we  may  preserve  the  required  velocity,  and 
thus  keep  open  the  channel.  Or  we  should,  in  the  erection  of  levees  or 
new  banks,  equalize  the  sectional  area  which  the  river  is  capable  of 
keeping  open.  In  this  case  the  floods  will  materially  aid  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  depth.  Where  this  is  judiciously  followed  out,  an  improve- 
ment must  take  place,  not  only  within  the  river  but  on  its  bars. 

While  this  natural  and  inevitable  process  of  elevating  the  bed  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  consequently  the  surface  of  its  waters,  continues,  as  it 
must  and  does,  before  our  eyes — should  the  principle  of  non-interference 
with  nature  siill  be  adhered  to — it  must  necessarily  bring  about  this  re- 
sult, namely,  that  the  waters  of  the  IVlississippi  will  find  a  new  channel, 
greatly  nearer  to  the  Gulf  than  the  present  one,  and  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  be  left,  probably,  far  from  its  course,  and  become  a  mere  inland 
town.    Similar  cases  have  happened  before,  and  may  again. 

But  as  the  action  of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  can  readily  effect 
what  is  required  for  its  improvement,  and  as  the  river  affords  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  have  at  all  times  ample  breadth  and  depth  for  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation,  wherever  its  waters  are  confined  within  proper 
banks,  we  shall  be  able,  by  well  directed  efibrts,  to  diminish  the  vertical 
rise  of  the  river  and  increase  the  required  depth  at  its  mouth,  so  that  no 
serious  inundations  will  take  place,  and  no  impediment  be  offered  to  the 
very  largest  ships,  in  their  progress  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  up  to  the 
wharves  of  New  Orleans. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  would  appear  that  the  following  means 
will  accomplish  the  object  in  view : 

1.  To  remove  the  great  bends  by  cut-offs,  in  every  situation  where  it 
can  be  done.  Many  objections  may,  however,  be  urged  in  opposition  to 
cut-offs  in  rapid  streams  ;  but  here  it  is  the  only  means  which  can  un- 
hesitatingly be  employed  to  increase  the  velocity  of  the  current.  As 
this  shoitening  of  the  course  of  the  river  will  lower  the  vertical  rise  in 
times  of  flood,  it  will  protect  the  levees  and  operate  favorably  on  the 
preservation  of  the  banks  or  shores.  This  decreased  length  qf  the  river 
cannot  injure  the  navigation,  because  the  increased  velocity  will  not  be 
very  great. 

2.  The  bed  of  the  river  must  be  properly  regulated  by  the  removal  of 
all  obstructions  to  the  free  motion  of  the  water;  the  shoals  removed  by 
works  judiciously  located  and  formed,  and  the  levees  placed  at  a  proper 
distance  apart.  Where  they  are  found  to  be  too  close  together,  and  in 
situations  where  their  location  is  injurious  to  the  direct  course  of  the 
river,  they  must  be  carried  into  the  proper  line  and  made  of  sufficient 
dimensions.  Indeed,  all  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  adjust  the  sec- 
tional area  of  the  river  to  low,  mean  and  high  water  mark,  in  order  to 
keep  free  and  open  the  bed. 
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Such  are  my  opinions — ^such  my  reasons.  But  if  it  be  otherwise  de- 
termined, that  the  river  shall  have  outlets  for  thedischargeof  high  water, 
the  best  mode  is  to  establish  extensive  lateral  outlets,  or  escapes,  by  means 
of  overfall  dams,  to  relieve  the  river  of  the  highest  water,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  levees  against  a  crevasse,  and  the  country  from  inunda- 
tions. The  entrance  of  these  may  be  closed  by  a  fiat  overfall  dam  of 
earth,  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  can  be  removed,  or  will  break  through 
and  wash  away  without  any  assistance. 

Assuming  now,  as  an  example,  that  the  full  depth  of  water  in  the  river 
over  the  batture  be  six  feet;  the  height  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
liver,  above  that  of  the  inner  land  side,  four  feet;  the  depth  below  the 
batture,  over  the  bottom  of  the  canal  which  carries  off  the  water,  to  be 
four  feet;  the  height  of  the  batture  above  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  two 
feet ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  opening  in  the  levee,  three  hundred  feet;  the 
discharge  will  be  10,800  cubic  feet  per  second.  But  if  the  water  should 
pass  over  a  regular  weir,  and  the  full  depth  or  head  be  six  feet,  the  dis- 
charge will  be  17.640  cubic  feet  per  second,  while  that  of  the  river  at 
New  Orleans  is  at  least  648,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  quantity  which  would  flow  through  the  above  outlet  would  be 
only  one-sixlicih  part  of  that  discharged  by  the  river.  The  above  later- 
al discharge  will,  therefore,  lower  the  surface  of  the  river  only  perhaps 
a  few  inches. 

Such  means  may  be  beneficially  employed  for  rivers  where  barriers 
of  ice  are  formed,  but  here  it  will  prove  of  no  material  benefit,  if  we  take 
into  account  the  great  discharge  of  the  river  in  time  of  flood,  and  remem- 
ber that  a  decrease  of  volume  and  velocity  will  lessen  the  scouring  pow- 
er and  cause  an  elevation  of  the  bed  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the 
vertical  rise  of  the  surface. 

But  better  far  than  the  construction  of  any  extensive  lateral  outlets  at 
vast  expense,  would  be  the  reopening  of  the  Bayou  Manchac.  This, 
having  once  been  a  natural  issue  or  branch  of  the  Mississippi,  would 
form  a  far  better  safety-valve  for  the  escape  of  the  surplus  waters  in  time 
of  a  flood,  than  all  artificial  ones  that  may  be  suggested  or  undertaken. 

in  order  to  raise  the  low  lands  by  the  sedimentary  matter  carried 
along  by  the  river,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inundate  them;  but  this  dis- 
charge we  must  always  have  under  control,  and  it  therefore  cannot  be 
done  without  large  locks.  All  this  being  done,  the  evil  will  be  remov- 
ed. The  danger  of  floods  will  be  prevented,  the  levees  be  more  protect- 
ed, and  the  low  lands  rendered  useful  and  secure. 


ART.  IV.— MEL8EXS  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 

NBW  METHOD  FOR  THE  EXTRACTION  OF  FUOAR  FROM  SUGAR-CANE  AND  BEETS, 
BT  H.  MBLSXN8,  PROFESSOR  OF  THE  STATE  VETERINARY  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE  OF  BELGIUM,  CORRESPONDING  MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF 
BELGIUM— OF  TUB  SOCIETY-PHILOMATH IC,  &c.  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH 
BY  THOMAS  G.  CLEMSON. 

t 

The  extraordinary  circamstaDccs  in  which  I  am  placed  make  it  my 
duty  to  extract  from  a  larger  work  on  which  I  am  engaged  the  observ- 
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ations  most  proper  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  researches  to  which  I 
have  devoted  myself.  Whatever  may  be  the  success  of  my  method 
for  the  treatment  of  saccharine  substances,  I  am  confident  that  all  my 
observations  will  be  found  exact,  and  their  knowledge  may  give  rise 
to  useful  reflections  on  the  part  of  those  occcupied  in  manufacturing 
sugar,  and  without  doubt  to  new  practical  applications  in  its  different 
branches. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that,  in  healthy  sugar-cane  and  healthy  beets, 
all  the  saccharine  matter  may  be  crystallized.  It  is  also  known,  that 
this  matter  may  be  easily  extracted  by  means  of  weak  alcohol,  which 
may  be  afterward  driven  off  by  evaporation,  and  leave  the  sugar  in 
pure  and  colorless  crystals. 

In  bitter  almonds  there  also  exists  a  substance  which  may  be  crys- 
tallized by  the  same  means,  without  losing  its  purity.  But  the  effect 
is  entirely  different  when  water  is  used  in  place  of  alcohol.  This  sub- 
stance found  in  bitter  almonds  (amygdaline)  disappears  or  undergoes 
a  metamorphosis,  and,  by  the  change,  various  new  substances  are  form- 
ed entirely  different  from  the  original.  That  water  should  have  this 
effect,  it  is  necessary  that  it  come  in  contact  with  the  air  and  that  it 
should  encounter  and  dissolve  certain  fermenting  substances  which  are 
found  in  the  tissue  of  the  bitter  almonds  with  the  amygdaline. 

In  the  sugar-cane  and  the  beets  there  exist  also  these  fermenting 
matters,  capable  of  transforming  sugar  into  other  substances.  In  or- 
der to  produce  their  action  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  placed 
in  contact  with  the  saccharine  matter  by  means  of  water,  and  should 
themselves  be  exposed  to  the  air. 

Every  one  knows  with  what  rapidity  the  juice  of  sugar-cane  changes 
character  in  the  warm  climates  where  it  is  made  ;  and,  although  this 
alteration  is  less  rapid  in  the  juice  of  beets,  it  is  sufficient  to  create 
difficulty,  and  every  means  has  been  tried  to  make  the  manufacture 
as  rapid  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  this  cause  of  trouble  and  loss. 

For  the  chemist  who  makes  any  analysis,  the  problem  of  the  extrac- 
tion of  sugar  is  solved  by  the  use  of  alcohol.  He,  by  this  agent,  sepa- 
rates the  saccharine  matter  from  the  fermenting  substances,  and  de- 
stroys the  latter  without  injuring  the  former  ;  thus  preserving  the  su- 
gar from  any  destructive  influence.  But  for  a  large  operation  it  is 
necessary  that  the  agent  should  be  cheap  and  easily  managed.  Alco- 
hol is  dear ;  its  use  requires  the  greatest  precaution,  and  is  very 
dangerous.  Setting  aside  then  alcohol,  is  it  impossible  for  chemistry 
to  produce  a  liquid  which  has  the  properties  essential  for  this  case,  and 
which,  like  alcohol,  will  prevent  all  fermentation,  even  when  exposed 
to  the  air?  I  think  not.  I  do  not  even  pretend  to  say  that  the  sys- 
tem which,'  after  many  trials,  I  have  considered  the  best  yet  known,  is 
either  the  only  one  or  better  than  any  other. 

In  the  sugar-cane  or  beet  there  is  saccharine  matter  dissolved  in 
water ;  nevertheless,  this  matter  rests  in  that  form  a  long  time  without 
change.  If  we  could  then  make  use  of  water  as  a  dissolvent  in  the 
same  manner  that  nature  does,  we  should  extract  the  sugar  without 
destroying  its  quality.  The  difficulties  exist  neither  in  the  water  nor 
the  sugar,  but  in  the  air  and  in  the  fermenting  matter  contained  in  the 
cellfl  formed  by  the  tissue,  which  the  contact  "of  water  puts  in  action. 
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This  being  the  case,  is  it  possible  to  crash  the  cane,  or  grate  the  beet, 
in  a  vacuum,  and  extract  the  juice  and  boil  it  without  removing  it 
from  this  vacuum  ?  If  it  is  possible  to  do  this  on  a  large  scale,  the 
problem  is  solved.  But  this  system  seemed  to  me  impracticable,  and 
I  have  not  tried  it. 

It  would  appear  easier  to  arrive  at  the  desired  result  by  operating 
with  an  in'ert  gas,  such  as  carbonic  acid.  To  grate  the  beets  in 
carbonic  acid,  to  wash  them  in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and 
to  water  them  upon  the  grater  with  water  containing  carbonate  acid 
of  lime,  or  carbonate  acid  of  magnesia.  Mj  essays  have  not  had  the 
success  I  hoped.  The  least  trace  of  air  is  sufficient,  and  these  agents 
do  not  seem  entirely  to  annul  its  effects.  Their  action  is,  therefore, 
uncertain. 

I  will  mention  here  (only  by  way  of  observation)  a  class  of  bodies 
to  which  recourse  is  often  had  to  prevent  fermentation.  These  are 
the  metallic  oxyds,  capable  of  combining  with  the  fermenting  matters, 
or  the  substances  from  which  they  are  produced,  and  forming  insolu- 
ble compositions.  The  oxyd  of  mercury  and  the  oxyd  of  lead  are  in 
this  category.  For  an  analysis  in  the  laboratory,  the  sub-acetate  of  lead 
may  be  easily  and  certainly  employed,  for  it  precipitates  the  ferment- 
ing substances  and  everything  capable  of  producing  them,  and  leaves 
the  sugar  dissolved.  But  the  unhappy  consequences  of  employing  it 
are  too  easily  to  be  seen,  and  have  been  but  too  certainly  realized  eve- 
ry time  it  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  to  permit  me  to 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  using  it. 

The  action  of  tannin  and  monohydrated  phosphoric  acid  is  different. 
These  two  agents  coagulate  the  fermenting  substances,  precipitate  the 
matters  that  form  them,  and  purify  without  heat  the  juice  of  either 
sugar-cane  or  beets,  in  a  manner  that  renders  their  application  possible. 

I  thought  that  I  should  approach  the  discovery  I  sought  for  in 
trying — 

1.  To  prevent  fermentation  during  the  extraction  of  the  juice,  and 
to  avoid  the  contact  of  the  air  while  the  juice  was  cold. 

2.  To  profit  by  the  coagulation  of  the  fermenting  substances,  caus- 
ed by  heat,  to  carry  them  off,  as  is  practiced  in  defecation. 

For  this  purpose  I  sought  a  substance,  having  a  great  affinity  for 
oxygen,  without  action  on  the  saccharine  matter,  or  danger  to  man, 
cheap,  easy  to  produce  anywhere,  or  to  transport. 

Three  substances  particularly  fixed  my  attention:  the  binoxyd  of 
azote,  sulphurous  acid,  and  aldehyde.  Jlhis  remarkable  class  of  com- 
positions, having  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  which  contain  already 
two  equivalents  of  this  body,  and  absorb  a  third  with  facility  to  pro- 
duce acids,  appeared  to  me  eminently  proper  to  fulfill  one  of  the  condi- 
tions mentioned,  viz.,  to  prevent,  by  their  presence,  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  from  acting  in  producing  fermentation. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  some  one  more  capable  than  myself  will 
ultimately  succeed  in  giving  a  practical  form  to  the  binoxyd  of  azote, 
for  I  cannot  believe  but  that  a  substance  which  destroys  instantly  ox- 
ygen, and  forms  with  it  an  acid  proper  to  precipitate  the  fermenting 
matters,  will  be  one  day  employed  in  the  extraction  of  sugar.  Dis- 
solved in  the  sulphate  of  iron,  it  would  guarantee  the  juice  from  all 
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alteration  until  the  end  of  the  defecation  by  lime,  and  this  accomplish- 
ed, the  juice  would  retain  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  reagents  employed. 
Aldehyde,  or  the  organic  substances  which  resemble  it,  are  too  dear. 
I  therefore  made  no  stop  at  them. 

During  all  the  experiments  which  I  slightly  mention,  I  found  myself 
always  inclined  to  return  to  the  use  of  sulphurous  acid.  Its  efficacy 
as  an  obstacle  to  fermentation  is  so  well  proved,  its  price  is  so  low,  its 
production  so  easy,  and  the  substances  necessary  to  produce  it  so 
universal.  It  is  true  that  sulphurous  acid,  which  was  so  successful  in 
the  hands  of  Proust  when  used  to  prevent  fermentation  in  the  saccha- 
rine matter  of  grapes,  has  always  presented,  when  applied  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  beet  sugar,  insurmountable  objections.  I  was  not  igno- 
rant either  that  the  most  experienced  persons  had  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  use  it.     Nothing  practical  had  resulted  from  their  efforts. 

If  sulphurous  acid  can  be  profitably  used  where  the  must  of  grapes 
is  concerned ;  if,  in  preventing  fermentation,  it  has  no  influence  on  the 
sugar,  it  is  because  it  possesses  at  once  these  two  properties  either  of 
itself,  or  because  it  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  by  the  action  of 
the  air.  Every  one  knows,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  cane  sugar  is 
changed,  and  takes  the  nature  of  grape  sugar  when  placed  in  contact 
with  acids,  particularly  with  sulphuric  acid.  Thus,  however  inoffen- 
sive the  sulphurous  acid  is  when  applied  to  the  must  of  grapes,  it  is 
impossible  to  use  it  for  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  or  the  beet ;  for  as 
soon  as  the  air  absorbed  by  the  sulphurous  acid  changes  it  into  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  effect  of  this  last  on  the  juices  mentioned  changes 
them  into  grape  sugar.  Keflecting  on  this  difficulty,  I  asked  myself 
if  sulphurous  acid  used  with  a  powerful  base,  such  as  potasb,  soda,  or 
lime,  would  still  present  this  obstacle.  I  found  in  reality,  that  the 
base  absorbing  the  sulphuric  acid  as  soon  as  formed  left  the  sugar  in- 
tact. From  this  point  I  was  led  to  make  many  experiments,  easy  to 
re-produce,  useless  to  repeat  in  detail,  and  which  I  will  sum  up  in  a 
few  words. 

Dissolved  sulphurous  acid  added  to  a  solution  of  the  juice  of  sugar- 
cane or  beets,  prevents  fermentation,  but  destroys  slowly  the  sugar  if 
left  cold  in  contact  with  the  air.  If  heated,  the  destruction  is  much 
more  rapid. 

The  neutral  sulphites  of  potash  of  soda  and  of  lime,  do  not  pre- 
vent fermentation,  but  do  not  injure  the  sugar,  whether  cold  or  warm, 
Neither  of  these  products,  then,  would  serve. 

The  acid  sulphites,  and  move  especially  the  sulphite  of  lime,  pre- 
sented, on  the  contrary,  properties  worthy  of  interest. 

Sulphurous  acid,  in  excess,  prevents  all  fermentation.  The  base 
which  all  these  salts  contain  neutralizes  the  sulphuric  acid  as  fast  as  it 
is  formed.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if,  by  themselves,  or  by  their  excess 
of  sulphurous  acid,  they  have  or  not  the  power  to  convert  cane  sugar 
into  grape  sugar. 

I  have  heated,  for  several  hours,  small  quantities  of  sugar-candy, 
dissolved  in  water,  with  a  large  quantity  of  oisulphite  of  lime.  The 
sugar  was  changed.  It  became  uncrystaHi;2able  and  deliquescent. 
The  syrup  thus  formed,  presented  sometimes  an  appearance  with 
which  manufacturers  of  sugar  are  well  acquainted.     Submitted  to  the 
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action  of  heat  for  evaporation,  it  remained  motionless.  There  was, 
therefore,  the  proper  quantity  to  find  out,  and  much  care  to  be  taken ; 
but  as  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  the  bisulphite  of  lime  to  destroy  the 
sugar,  and  a  small  quantity  to  destroy  fermentation,  I  thought  this 
agent  worthy  of  a  closer  examination. 

Sugar-candy  in  cold  water,  charged  with  bisulphite  of  lime,  even  in 
excess,  crystallizes  without  loss  and  without  change,  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  at  a  very  low  heat.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  manufac- 
ture sugar  without  artificial  heat.  Further  on,  the  importance  of  this 
remark  will  be  made  manifest. 

Perfectly  white  sugar-candy  being  dissolved  in  ten  times  its  weight 
of  water,  I  added  half  its  weight-  of  a  solution  of  bisulphite  of  lime, 
marking  ten  degrees  of  the  areometer  of  Baume,  and  boiled  it  for  about 
an  hour.  It  was  then  filtered,  to  clear  it  of  the  neutral  sulphite, 
which  was  deposited.  It  was  afterward  put  into  a  plate,  where  it 
crystallized  entirely  without  a  trace  of  molasses,  leaving  precipitated, 
however,  a  small  quantity  of  the  tartrate  of  copper,  whicn  had  been 
dissolved  in  the  potash. 

Straw-colored  sugar-candy,  treated  in  the  same  way,  gives  the  same 
resillt,  only  that  the  crystals  are  lighter  colored  than  the  candy  itself. 
The  same  experiment  with  all  kinds  of  sugar  produced  the  same  re- 
sults, whether  the  liquid,  when  evaporated,  was  left  acid  or  had  been 
carefully  neutralized  after  boiling.  I  found  also  that  the  crystalliza- 
tion was  as  perfect  and  rapid  when  the  liquid  was  left  unfiltered  as 
when  it  was  filtered  before  the  evaporation. 

I  have  examined  with  the  polarizing  apparatus,  following  the  meth- 
od of  Mr.  Clerget,  the  sugars  that  were  produced  by  these  different 
treatments,  and  I  found — 

1.  That  the  crystallized  masses  gave  a  direct  notation,  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  given  after  the  inversion.  The  differences,  sometimes 
in  one  sense  sometimes  in  another,  and  confounding  themselves  with 
the  errors  of  observation,  proved  that  the  sugar  was  not  transformed, 
or  that  this  transformation  was  practically  insignificant. 

2.  That  portions  of  the  liquids,  taken  at  different  stages,  before 
the  crystallization  was  complete,  presented  to  the  eye  all  the  qualities 
of  cane  sugar,  and  deviated  to  the  right  of  the  plane  of  polarization, 
and  gave  a  direct  notation  almost  identical  with  that  observed  after 
the  inversion. 

It  results  from  this,  that,  either  after  crystallisation,  or  in  the  sirup 
before  crystallization  takes  place,  no  difference  is  to  be  found  between 
the  sugar  dissolved  in  pure  water  and  that  which  has  been  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  bisulphite  of  lime,  when  the  excess  is  not  too 
great  of  the  bisulphite,  or  the  heat  too  long  continued. 

It  was,  tl^en,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  bisulphite  of  lime,  used 
as  a  substance  having  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  as  an  antisep- 
tic, would  have  no  injurious  effect  on  the  sugar,  if  it  was  poured  cold 
upon  the  beet  grater,  or  the  sugar-cane  mill,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
mix  with  the  juice  the  instant  the  cells  which  contain  it  were  broken. 
It  was  also  to  be  supposed,  that  it  would  endure  the  heat  necessary  for 
clarifying  without  injury.  In  this  operation,  judging  from  experience, 
the  lime  employed  would  neutralize  the  bisulphatej  leaving  the  juice 
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purified  from  the  fermenting  matters,  and  prepared  for  evaporation, 
without  loss  of  sugar.  But  I  soon  found  that  the  bisulphite  of  lime 
possessed  certain  qualities  which  demanded  further  attention. 

White  of  egg,  blood,  the  yolk  of  the  egg  in  emulsion,  milk  mixed 
with  water,  when  mingled  with  the  bisulphite  of  lime,  and  entirely 
coagulated  at  a  temperature  of  100®  (centigrade);  these  liquids,  fil- 
tered and  subjected  to  evaporation,  leave  residuums,  in  which  are 
found  a  small  quantity  of  azotized  matters,  mixed  with  sugar  of  milk, 
or  the  salts  of  these  substances. 

To  its  antiseptic  qualities,  and  its  faculty  for  absorbing  oxygen, 
the  bisulphite  of  lime  joins  very  great  powers  of  clarification.  This 
gave  me  the  idea  of  the  following  experiments : 

I  mixed  50  grammes  of  sugar-candy,  250  centimeters  cubes  of 
milk,  250  centimeters  cubes  of  water,  and  50  centimeters  cubes  of  a 
solution  of  bisulphite  of  lime,  at  10®  of  the  areometer  of  Baume.  I 
boiled  and  filtered  to  separate  the  parts  that  were  coagulated.  The 
concentrated  liquid  gave  a  mass  perfectly  crystallized,  which,  examined 
without  drying,  or  purifying,  gave  92  per  cent,  of  sugar,  by  direct  no* 
tatioii,  and  93.5  after  inversion  by  c^oro-hydnc  acid. 

The  defecation  was  easy  and  C(Hhplete.  The  sugar  was  preserved 
intact.  The  water  adhering  to  the  crystals,  and  the  salt  of  milk 
found  in  the  mass,  explain  why  here  was  only  92  per  cent,  of  sugar 
in  the  100. 

I  employed  in  another  experiment  50  grammes  of  sugar-candy,  half 
of  an  egg,  white  and  yolk  mixed,  25  centimeters  cubes  of  milk,  75 
centimeters  cubes  of  solution  of  bisulphate  of  lime,  and  450  centime- 
ters cubes  of  water.  This  mixture  boiled  and  filtered,  gave  a  liquid 
which  crystallized  without  molasses.  The  polarizing  apparatus  gave 
85  per  cent,  of  sugar  by  direct  notation,  and  86  after  the  inversion. 
There  was  then  only  the  cane  sugar,  and  13-100  composed  of  hygro- 
metric  water,  the  excess  of  the  bisulphate  of  lime,  the  salts  of  milk,  &c. 

The  bisulphate  of  lime  at  100®  (centigrade)  acts  as  a  defecator.  It 
separates  the  albumen,  the  caseum,  and,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the 
azotized  matters  analogous,  which  exist  naturally  in  the  cane  and  the  beet. 
This  separation  is  effected  without  loss  or  change  in  the  sugar,  except 
that  which  may  be  estimated  at  2-100  of  the  mass,  of  which  no  count 
can  be  taken  in  experiments  of  this  nature. 

It  remains  at  present  to  be  seen  what  part  of  the  bisulphate  plays 
in  preventing  the  colorization  of  the  sirup. 

The  coloring  matter  of  cane  or  beet  sirup  comes  from  four  princi- 
pal causes — 

1.  The  substances  containing  the  coloring  matters  which  are  dis- 
solved in  the  juice. 

2.  The  contact  of  the  air  and  the  pulp  creates  rapidly  coloring 
matters  which  are  added  to  the  preceding. 

3.  The  heat  employed  in  the  evaporation  in  changing  the  character 
of  part  of  the  sugar,  and  the  other  substances  connected  with  it,  forms 
also  coloring  matter. 

4.  The  air,  the  lime  and  the  ammonia,  aided  by  heat,  give  rise  during 
the  evaporation  of  the  juice,  alkalized  by  the  lime,  to  coloring  matters. 

The  bisulphate  of  lime  carries  away,  almost  immediately,  the  color- 
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ing  matter  which  exists  in  the  cane  and  the  beet.  It  prevents  the 
formation  of  others  during  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  especially 
of  those  which  require  to  form  them  the  action  of  the  air  and  a  free  alkali. 
The  bleaching  power  of  the  bisulphite  of  lime,  with  regard  to  the  orig- 
inal coloring  matters  contained  in  the  cane  and  the  beet,  is  not  abso- 
lute. It  appears  to  act  by  a  colorless  combination  which  is  formed 
between  these  substances  and  the  sulphurous  acid.  This  effect  is  well 
known  to  chemists.  When  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  green  mat- 
ter to  be  seen  in  the  stems  or  roots  treated,  we  frequently  see  the  sir* 
up,  after  losing  its  color  under  the  action  of  the  bishulphite,  become 
slightly  tinged  again  as  it  concentrates,  and  again  colorless  when  lon- 
ger subjected  to  heat. 

In  preventing  the  coloring  of  the  pulp  the  bisulphite  of  lime  is 
wonderfully  efficacious,  and  so  durable  that  too  much  cannot  be  said 
of  its  power.  I  have  kept  for  six  months,  in  badly  covered  vessels, 
the  pulp  of  beets,  which  remained  colorless  from  the  effect  of  the  bi- 
sulphite, when  it  is  well  known  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
they  would  have  become  very  brown  from  the  action  'of  the  ait. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  are  many  cases  where  the  bisul- 
phite might  be  most  efficaciously  employed  to  prevent  the  formatix)n 
of  coloring  matter,  which  give  so  miich  trouble  to  destroy  when  omie 
formed ;  such  as  those  that  stain  the  filaments  of  hemp  or  of  flax,  af- 
ter steeping,  and  indigo  after  it  is  precipitated,  bark  juice  employed  in 
tanning,  the  extracts  of  certain  dye  woods,  d&o.  But  all  these  points 
irfll  be  examined  hereafter.  For  the  moment  I  content  myself  with  the 
statement  I  made  above,  that  coloring  matters  that  are  spontaneously 
produced  without  heat  in  the  pulp  exposed  to  the  air,  never  make 
their  appearance  when  the  bisulphite  of  lime  is  used. 

I  will  add  that  the  evaporation  without  artificial  heat :  Ist,  t>f  a  lia- 
uid  formed  by  dissolving  in  water  cane  sugar ;  2d,  of  cane  simp,  and, 
3d,  of  beet  juice,  there  will  be  no  color  where  the  bisulphite  is  used, 
and  that  where  artificial  heat  is  used  for  Evaporation  the  coloring  is 
scarcely  perceptible.  Nay,  more,  that  the  sugar  obtained  by  this  pro- 
cess from  red  beets,  is  completely  colorless. 

I  havfe  never  observed  perceptible  discoloration,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, and  even  then  it  was  so  slight  as  to  be  of  no  consequence  in  the 
manu&cturing  of  a  large  quantity. 

It  is  thus  proved  that  the  bisulphite  of  lime  may  be  used  with  suc- 
cess in  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  cane  or  beets  : 

1.  As  a  powerful  antiseptic,  preventing  the  production  or  action  of 
fermenting  matter. 

2.  As,  from  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  capable  of  preventing  the  changes 
which  the  presence  of  that  agent  causes  in  the  juice. 

3.  As  an  agent  which  at  100°  (centigrade)  defecates  the  juice,  and 
removes  from  it  all  the  albumen  and  coagulated  matter.* 

4.  As  carrying  away  the  preexisting  discoloration. 

5.  As  an  agent  capable  in  the  highest  degree  of  preventing  the 
formation  of  coloring  matters. 

*  There  remains,  however,  after  this  clarification,  a  matter  which  is  colored 
by  the  air,  or  the  influence  of  an  alkali,  first  violet  and  afterward  brown.  It  is 
probable  Uiat  it  is  an  azotized  substance. 
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6.  As  capable  of  neutralizing  all  the  hurtful  acids  which  may  exist 
or  be  formed  in  the  juice,  substituting  for  them  an  acid  almost  inert 
(sulphurous  acid). 

It  remains  to  be  seen  under  what  form  or  in  what  quantity  the  bi- 
sulphite of  lime  should  be  applied  to  the  cane  or  beets.  What  new 
facts  may  be  discovered  in  manufacturing  a  large  quantity,  and  what 
inconveniences  may  over  balance  the  advantages  it  seems  to  oflFer.  This 
is  what  I  now  intend  to  examine,  arguincr  from  my  own  experience, 
without  exaggeration,  but  also  without  timidity. 

One  of  the  thoughts  which  has  the  most  sustained  and  excited  me 
in  the  course  of  my  researches,  was  the  hope,  that,  in  the  e<iuatorial 
regions  at  least,  sugar  might  be  extracted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  alone. 
What  would  prevent,  that,  once  preserved  from  change,  the  juice  of 
the  sugar-cane  should  be  abandoned  to  slow  crystallization  in  the  open 
air,  like  salt  in  the  salt  marshes?  I  should  say  there  was  no  obstacle, 
and  I  call  to  witness  all  those  who  have  seen  my  experiments.  They 
have  all  been  of  the  same  opinion.  This  opinion  and  this  desire  will 
explain  why  tl>e  experiments  I  am  going  to  state  have  received  the 
direction  I  have  given  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  exists  in  Murcia  manufactories  for  mak- 
ing sugar  from  cane.  They  have  resisted  all  the  vicissitudes  that 
the  commerce  of  sugar  has  experienced  for  sixty  years  and  are  still  in 
full  activity.  It  is  from  these  manufactories  that  a  friend  procured 
me  some  hundred  pounds  of  fresh  sugar  canes  for  my  experiments. 
They  reached  the  laboratory  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  Paris,  where  I  made 
my  experiments,  in  a  good  state.  They  were  pronounced  by  persons 
who  had  been  in  the  colonies  and  were  acquainted  with  the  subject,  to 
have  been  imperfectly  ripened.  A  good  many  were  worm-eaten.  My 
experiments,  then,  from  such  materials,  could  not  be  expected  to  be  very 
satisfactor}^ ;  nevertheless,  the  first  essay  I  made  filled  with  astonish- 
ment persons  accustomed  to  the  manufacturing  of  sugar,  and  capable 
of  judging  the  results  obtained. 

The  juice  was  extracted  by  a  coarse  grater,  adding  bisulphite  of 
lime  during  the  operation.  It  was  clarified  by  boiling,  and  simply  fil- 
tered through  a  cloth  strainer.  The  concentrated  sirup  was  filtered  a 
.second  time,  and  left  to  crystallize  slowly.  This  it  did  to  almost  per- 
fect dryness.  An  analysis  by  alcohol  could  have  given  nothing  better, 
either  in  quantity  or  quality.  It  was  even  more  colorless  than  sugar 
obtained  by  alcohol. 

In  these  experiments  all  the  sugar  contained  in  the  juice  took  a  solid 
and  crystallized  form.  The  crystals  were  large  and  firm.  They  were 
not  more  colored  than  ordinary  sugar-candy,  which  they  resembled  in 
appearance.     The  traces  of  molasses  were  almost  imperceptible. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  almost  entire  purity  of  the  juice  of 
the  sugar-cane,  which,  really  once  clarified,  is  only  sugar  and  water, 
and  considering  also  the  aptitude  which  cane  sugar  has  to  form  large 
crystals,  in  which  quality  it  is  far  superior  to  beet  sugar,  I  am  sure 
that  the  first  colonist  who  attempts  to  evaporate  slowly  a  quantity  of 
sirup  will  perceive  that  the  crystals,  in  size,  color  and  appearance,  are 
HO  superior,  that  the  advantages  of  the  process  will  be  entirely  evident 
to  his  mind. 
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I  changed  the  proportions  of  the  bisulphite  of  lime;  I  experimented 
separately  on  the  ripest  canes,  on  the  greenest,  and  on  the  worm-eaten, 
and  in  all  my  essays  the  result  was  the  production  of  crystallized  sugar. 
I  never  found  a  spoonful  of  molasses  that  could  not  be  crystallized. 

The  analysis  of  the  juice  and  the  action  of  the  bisulphite  on  it  were 
always  the  same,  both  as  regards  the  substances  contained  and  the 
quantity  of  sugar  obtained. 

The  operation  is  so  simple  and  so  correct  in  its  results  that  it  ap- 
pears almost  necessary  to  do  wrong  expressly  in  order  to  fail  to  extract 
all  the  juice  from  the  sugar-cane. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  juice  extracted  from  the  sugar-cane  is 
sometimes  not  more  than  the  half,  never  more  than  two-thirds,  of  the 
quantity  really  contained  in  the  cane.  There  remains,  then,  in  the 
crushed  cane,  at  least  a  third  of  the  saccharine  matter.  To  extract 
this  by  washing,  in  warm  climates,  is  impossible,  on  account  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  fermentation  takes  place;  but  if  the  bisulphite 
ol  lime  is  mixed  in  the  water  used  in  washinir  noihinjj  is  easier.  There 
is  no  need  for  hurry,  and  the  washing  may  be  so  perfect  as  to  extract 
the  liist  particle  of  sugar. 

Thus  obtained,  these  washings  would  be  nearly  as  rich  as  the  juice 
itself  Treatt'd  in  the  same  manner,  by  defecation  at  100°  (ceniii^rade), 
simple  filtration  and  concentration  into  sirup,  and  then  slow  evaporation, 
they  would  give  the  same  results  as  the  juice. 

I  tried,  with  the  crushed  cane,  this  method  with  a  lively  curiosity, 
and  I  succeeded  in  producincf  large  crystals  of  pure  sugar,  and  much 
superior  in  color  to  the  best  sugar  sent  us  from  the  colonies. 

Even  more,  and  that  for  reasons  that  chemists  had  already  discovered, 
the  skimmings  and  the  fillers  employed  in  filtration,  after  several  days* 
exposure  to  the  air  and  the  danger  of  fermentation,  yielded  pure  crys- 
Lillizech  sugar.  It  was  only  neccssarv  to  wash  all  these  substances  in 
water  charged  with  the  bisulphite  of  lime,  and  evaporate  this  water. 

Thus,  the  bisulphite  of  lime  rendered  the  sugar  almost  as  unaltera- 
ble as  mineral  salt;  that  of  the  juice,  the  crushed  cane,  the  scum,  and 
the  filters,  produced  the  same  large  grains,  of  a  colorless  or  a  slightly 
yellow  candy.  All  this  requires  neither  care  nor  study — and  nothing 
renders  hurry  necessary.  As  long  as  the  bisulphite  exists  in  the  small- 
est appreciable  quantity  in  the  liquid,  it  prevents  ail  alteration. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  colonies;  and  it  would  not,  therefore,  become 
me  to  pronounce  if  the  employment  of  such  a  process  would,  or  would 
not,  have  the  effect  of  producing  division  of  properly,  by  enabling  the 
negroes  who  inhabit  them  to  extract  the  sugar  profitably  on  a  small  scale ; 
but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  my  essays  proved  that  this  change  in 
the  cultivation  and  in  property  is  possible. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  powerful  mills  are  necessary  to  crush  the 
cane.  This  is  not  so.  A  root-cutter  and  a  gratfT  are  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, because  the  washing  is  so  complete,  by  the  employment  of  the 
bisulphite  of  lime,  that  all  the  juice  may  be  extracted  in  that  way  from  the 
cane,  cut  or  torn  in  the  rudest  manner.  However  that  may  be,  I  will  now 
give  the  method  I  arrived  at,  treating  the  canes  which  I  had  sent  to  me: 

1.  I  broke  up  the  canes  by  moans  ol  a  beet-grater,  watering  the 
pulp  during  the  operation  with  a  solution  of  the  bisulphite  of  lime.     I 
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ihen  pressed  out  the  juice,  which  was  boiled,  filtered  end  evaporated 
by  fire  to  the  density  of  about  one-third  what  the  cold  sirup  should  be, 
fihered  again,  and  left  to  slow  crystallization.  This  gave  me,  in  a  few 
days,  a  mass  of  candy,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  extract  any 
molasses. 

2.  The  crushed  cane  or  pulp,  whichever  it  may  be  called,  was  wet 
with  water,  submitted  to  another  pressure,  which  produced  another  juice, 
less  rich.     This,  treated  line  the  first,  gave  the  same  results. 

3»  I  repeated  again  this  lasl  operation. 

For  all  these  experiments,  I  employed  one  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  cane  of  a  solution  of  the  bisulphite  of  lime,  at  lO'*  areometer 
Baum^.  1  took  out  the  whole  of  the  sugar,  and  found  all  of  it  in  a 
solid  form.  My  operations,  though  evidently  susceptible  of  being  ap- 
plied to  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale,  presented,  at  the  same  time,  a 
perfect  analysis  of  sugar  cane. 

If  experienced  chemists,  who,  like  Mr.  Caraseca,  in  Havanna,  and  Mr. 
Arequin,  in  Louisiana,  are  in  reach  of  sugar  manufactories,  will  repeat 
my  experiments  on  a  larger  scale,  I  am  sure  their  opinion  will  be  soon 
formed. 

1  will  now  mention  the  objection  to  my  process.  The  sugar  obtained 
by  it  has  a  taste  of  sulphur  ;  but  it  loses  this  in  three  manners: 

1.  Crushed  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  sulphite  becomes  neutral 
sulphate.* 

2  Exposed  to  an  ammoniacal  atmosphere,  the  sugar  loses  its  sul- 
phurous flavor,  and  often  takes  a  taste  of  vanilla,  very  agreeable,  but  it 
is  sometimes  slightly  colored. 

3.  Clayed  so  as  to  lose  about  ten  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  it  gives  a  sugar 
equal  to  the  purest  and  whitest  sugars  of  commerce. 

The  sirup  used  in  claying  may  be  regenerated  by  evaporation,  and 
gives  crystals  similar  to  the  others. 

For  manufacturing,  I  recommend  the  third  process. 

1  will  only,  for  the  moment,  slightly  mention  a  circumstance  that  may 
cause  difficulty.  The  sulphates  and  the  j^ulphites  are  changed  by  the 
ct)ntact  of  organic  matter  into  sulphurets.  The  formation  of  sulphur- 
ets,  and  the  appearance  of  free  sulphur,  which  would  probably  be  the 
consequence,  are  not  presented  in  any  of  the  numerous  specimens 
which  I  poss^^ss,  and  of  which  some,  of  beet  sugar,  are  already  quite  old. 

I  recapitulate:  One  hundred  kilogrammes  of  cane  contain  about 
eighteen  kilogrammes  of  sugar,  when  in  good  condition.  They  yield 
sixty  kilogrammes  of  juice,  when  well  managed,  and  this  gives  twelve 
kilo^rrammes  of  sugar. 

There  isusually  extracted  from  the  juice,  from  six  to  seven  Vih- 
gramnri'is  of  unrefined  sugar.  There  is,  therefore,  a  loss  of  five  or  six 
kilogrammes  in  the  operation  ;  besides  which,  six  kilogrammes  are  left 
in  the  crushed  cane. 

It  results  from  this,  that,  by  applying  the  new  process  to  the  juice 
alonf,  twelve  kiioorranimes  of  refined  sugar  will  be  obtained,  in   place 

•As  crystallized  sugar  does  not  contain  solid  bisulphite,  but  only  neutral 
sulphite,  this  can  only  give  neutral  sulphate.  If  the  sugar  is  acid,  this  acidity 
is  aerived  from  tlie  acid  phosphate  of  lune,  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphurous 
acid  and  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  juice. 
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of  six  or  seven  kilogrammes  of  unrefined  sugar.  If  the  crushed  canes 
are  also  submitted  to  this  process,  seventeen  or  eighteen  kilogrammes  of 
sugar  will  be  obtained  from  one  hundred  kilogrammes  of  cane;  that 
is  to  say,  the  whole  amount  of  saccharine  matter  contained  in  the  cane 
may  be  extracted.  In  saying,  therefore,  that  the  yield  of  sugar  from 
cane  might  be  doubled,  I  stated  nothing  in  which  my  experiments  did 
not  bear  me  out,  and  certainly  was  far  from  exaggerating. 

The  future  will  decide.  I  await  iis  judgment  with  the  most  perfect 
confidence.  The  bisulphite  of  lime  will  enable  the  manufacturer  to  do 
all  which  the  chemist  can  do  with  alcohol;  and  if  the  latter  extracts 
eighteen  kilogrammes,  the  former  will  also,  one  of  these  days. 

Whether  the  evaporation  should  be  carried  on  to  the  end  by  boiling; 
whether  the  sirup  should  be  concentrated  one-third,  and  finished  in  the 
drying  room ;  or,  whether  the  evaporation  should  be  entirely  carried  on 
in  cases  exposed  to  the  sun,  is  more  than  I  am  able  to  decide.  Local 
circumstances,  and  studies  on  the  spot,  will  determine  this.  I  will  only 
remark,  that  the  use  of  the  bisulphite,  by  preventing  fermentation,  ren- 
ders the  use  of  large,  shallow  cases  or  reservoirs  of  wood  easy,  and  per- 
mits even  rooms  of  graduated  heat  for  drying. 

I  did  not  have  at  my  disposal  a  sufficient  quantity  of  juice  to  try 
these  different  methods,  but  I  desire  to  show  that  they  are  worthy  of 
essay,  and  I  recommend  to  the  aUention  of  Mr.  Caraseca,  or  any  other 
chemist,  in  a  favorable  position  for  trying  it,  the  following  experiment; 

I  took  beet  juice,  to  which  I  added  four  per  cent,  of  the  normal  solu- 
tion of  bisulphite  of  lime.  Having  clarified  it,  I  put  it  into  a  pine  case, 
which  I  had  previously  washed  well  with  the  bisulphite.  The  bottom 
was  pierced  with  holes,  each  of  which  had  a  string  passed  through  it, 
which  hung  down,  and  thus  offered  numerous  means  for  the  juioe  to  run 
off,  and  a  large  surface  for  evaporation.  As  fast  as  the  juice  was  col- 
lected in  a  vase  placed  under  the  strings,  it  was  poured  over  again,  and 
thus  concentrated  by  passing  several  times  ;  the  sirup  was  placed  in  a 
fiat  vessel,  where  it  crystallized  almost  entirely.  In  the  little  molasses 
which  was  separated  from  the  crystals,  new  crystals  were  formed,  and 
these  last  were  as  perfectly  characterized  as  the  first. 

If,  with  beet  juice  and  an  imperfect  apparatus,  this  experiment  suc- 
ceeded, why  should  it  not  with  cane  juice,  which  is  purer  and  richer,  in 
hotter  countries,  in  the  open  air,  and  with  a  more  carefully  arranged 
apparatus?  Why  not  seek,  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  where  it  is  so  intense 
and  so  certain,  the  means  of  replacing  coal  or  other  combustibles  wBich 
are  not  to  be  had  ? 

Whatever  may  be  the  means  of  evaporation  which  experience  may 
prove  to  be  the  best,  the  striking  results  obtained  in  operating  on  a  few 
hundred  pounds  of  cane,  has  convinced  me  that  the  extraction  of  sugar 
in  the  colonics  will  hereafter  follow  new  and  more  profitable  methods. 
The  juice  and  crushed  cane  being  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  fermenta- 
tion, I  was,  therefore,  fully  disposed  to  take,  immediately,  the  measures 
necessary  to  insure  a  prompt  essay  of  my  system.  This  I  hope  to  do 
(with  the  aid  of  Mr.  de  Tracy,  Minister  of  the  Marine  in  France,  who 
has  shown  me  much  kindness),  either  in  the  French  colonies  or  in  Al- 
giers, where  many  well  informed  persons  think  that  the  sugar-cane 
would  succeed  perfectly,  and  where  the  greater  quantity  of  sugar  given 
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by  my  method  would  enable  them  to  produce,  at  a  low  price,  sugar 
which,  from  its  favorable  position,  would  command  the  market  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

[2b  2>e  Concluded  in  <nir  next.] 
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PHYSICAL  AND  MORAL  CONDITION  OP  SOUTHERN  SLAVES  COMPARED  WITH  ENG- 
LISH LABORERS;  SCHEMES  OP  ABOLITION;  MORAL  SUASION;  FORCE;  COMPETI- 
TION OP  FREE  LABOR;  WEST  INDIA  EMANCIPATION. 

Perhaps  a  few  general  facts  will  best  illustrate  the  treatnlent  this 
race  receives  at  our  hands.  It  is  acknowledged  that  it  increases  at 
least  as  rapidly  as  the  white.  I  believe  it  is  an  established  principle, 
that  population  thrives  in  proportion  to  its  comforts.  But  when  it  is 
considered  that  these  people  are  not  recruited  by  immigration  from 
abroad,  as  the  whites  are,  and  that  they  are  usually  settled  on  our 
richest  and  least  healthy  lands,  the  fact  of  their  equal  comparative  in- 
crease and  greater  longevity,  outweighs  a  thousand  abolition  false- 
hoods, in  favor  of  the  leniency  and  providence  of  our  management  of 
them.  It  is  also  admitted  that  there  are  incomparably  fewer  cases  of 
insanity  and  suicide  j^mong  them  than  among  the  whites.  The  fact 
is,  that,  among  the  slaves  of  the  African  race,  these  things  are  almost 
wholly  unknown.  However  frequent  suicide  may  have  been  among 
those  brought  from  Africa,  I  can  say  that,  in  my  time,  I  cannot  re- 
member to  have  known  or  heard  of  a  single  instance  of  deliberate 
self-destruction,  and  but  of  one  of  suicide  at  all.  As  to  insanity,  I  have 
seen  but  one  permanent  case  of  it,  and  that  twenty  years  ago.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that,  among  three  millions  of  people,  there  must 
be  some  insane  and  some  suicides ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
more  cases  of  both  occur  annually  among  every  hundred  thousand  of 
the  population  of  Great  Britain,  than  among  all  our  slaves^*  Can  it 
be  possible,  then,  that  they  exist  in  that  state  of  abject  misery,  goad- 
ed by  constant  injuries,  outraged  in  their  affections  and  worn  down 
with  hardships,  which  the  abolitionists  depict,  and  so  many  ignorant 
and  thoughtless  persons  religiously  believe? 

^ith  regard  to  the  separation  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  nothing  can  be  more  untrue  than  the  inferences  drawn  from 
what  is  so  constantly  harped  on  by  abolitionists.  Some  painful 
instances  perhaps  may  occur.  Very  few  that  can  be  prevented.  It 
is,  and  it  always  has  been,  an  object  of  prime  consideration  with  our 
slaveholders  to  keep  families  together.  Negroes  are  themselves  both 
perverse  and  comparatively  indifferent  about  this  matter.^  It  is  a  sin- 
gular trait,  that  they  almost  invariably  prefer  forming  connections 
with  slaves  belonging  to  other  masters,  and  at  some  distance.  It  is, 
therefore,  impossible  to  prevent  separations  sometimes,  by  the  removal 
of  one  owner,  his  death  or  failure,  and  dispersion  of  his  property  In 
all  such  cases,  however,  every  reasonable  effort  is  made  to  keep  the 
parties  together,  if  they  desire  it.     And  the  negroes  forming  these 

*  Continued  from  December  No.,  Vol.  VII. 
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oonnections,  knowiDg  the  chances  of  their  premature  dissolution, 
rarely  complain  more  than  we  all  do  of  the  inevitable  strokes  of  fate. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  negro  prefers  to  give  up  his  family,  rath- 
er than  separate  from  his  master.  I  have  known  such  instances.  As 
to  willfully  selling  oflf  a  husband  or  wife  or  child.  I  believe  it  is  rare- 
ly, very  rarely,  done,  except  when  some  offense  has  been  committed 
demanding  "  transportation."  At  sales  of  estates,  and  even  at  sheriff's 
sales,  they  are  always,  if  possible,  sold  in  families.  On  the  whole, 
notwithstanding  the  migratory  character  of  our  population,  I  believe 
there  are  more  families  among  our  slaves,  who  have  lived  and  died 
together  without  losing  a  single  member  from  their  circle,  except  by 
the  process  of  nature,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  constant,  uninterrup- 
ted communion,  than  have  flourished  in  the  same  space  of  time  and 
among  the  same  number  of  civilized  people  in  modern  times.  And, 
to  sum  up  all,  if  pleasure  is  correctly  to  be  defined  to  be  the  absence 
of  pain  (which,  so  far  as  the  great  body  of  mankind  is  concerned,  ia 
undoubtedly  its  true  definition),  I  believe  our  slaves  are  the  happiest 
three  millions  of  human  beings  on  whom  the  sun  si i lues.  Into  their 
Eden  is  coming  Satan  in  the  guise  of  an  abolitionist 

As  regards  their  religious  condition,  it  is  well  known  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  communicants  of  the  Methodist  and  Ba])tist  churches  of  the 
South  are  colored.  Almost  everywhere  they  have  precisely  the  same 
opportunities  of  attending  worship  that  the  whites  have,  and  besides, 
special  occasions  for  themselves  exclusively,  which  they  prefer.  In 
many  places,  not  so  accessible  to  clergymen  in  ordinary,  Missionaries 
are  sent,  and  mainly  supported  by  their  masters,  for  the  particular 
benefit  of  the  slaves  There  are  none,  I  imagine,  who  may  not,  if 
they  like,  hear  the  Gospel  preached  at  least  once  a  month — most  of 
them  twice  a  month,  and  very  many  every  week.  In  our  thinly  set- 
tled country  the  whites  fare  no  better.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  on 
plantations  of  any  size,  the  slaves  who  have  joined  the  church  are 
formed  into  a  class,  at  the  head  of  which  is  placed  one  of  their  number, 
acting  as  deacon  or  leader,  who  is,  also,  sometimes  a  licensed  preacher. 
This  class  assembles  for  religious  exercises  weekly,  semi-weekly,  or 
oftener,  if  the  members  choose.  In  some  parts,  also,  Sunday  schools 
for  blacks  are  established,  and  Bible  classes  are  orally  instructed  by 
discreet  and  pious  persons.  Now,  where  will  you  find  a  laborinp:  pop- 
ulation pos.sessed  of  greater  religious  advantages  than  these?  Not  in 
London,  I  am  sure,  where  it  is  known  that  your  churches,  chapels  and 
religious  meeting  houses,  of  all  sorts,  cannot  contain  one-half  of  the 
inhabitants. 

I  have  admitted,  without  hesitation,  what  it  would  be  untrue  and 
profitless  to  deny,  that  slaveholders  are  responsible  to  the  world  for 
the  humane  treatment  of  the  fellow-beings  whom  God  has  placed  in 
their  hands.  I  think  it  would  be  only  fair  for  you  to  admit,  what  is 
equally  undeniable,  that  every  man  in  independent  circumstances,  all 
the  world  over,  and  every  government,  is,  to  the  same  extent,  respon- 
sible to  the  whole  human  family  for  the  condition  of  the  poor  and 
laboring  classes  in  their  own  country  and  around  them,  wherever  they 
may  be  placed,  to  whom  God  has  denied  the  advantages  he  has  given 
themselves.     If  so,  it  would  naturally  seem  the  duty  of  true  humanity 
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and  rational  philaqthropy  to  devote  their  time  and  labor,  their 
thoughts,  writings  and  charity,  first,  to  the  objects  placed,  as  it  were, 
under  their  own  immediate  charge.  And  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  clear 
evasion  and  sinful  neglect  of  this  cardinal  duty,  to  pass  from  those 
whose  destitute  situation  they  can  plainly  see,  minutely  examine  and 
efficiently  relieve,  to  inquire  after  the  condition  of  others  in  no  way 
intrusted  to  their  care,  to  exaggerate  evils  of  which  they  cannot 
be  cognizant,  to  expend  all  their  sympathies  and  exhaust  all  their  en- 
ergies on  these  remote  objects  of  their  unnatural,  not  to  say  danger- 
ous benevolence ;  and,  finally,  to  calumniate,  denounce  and  endeavor 
to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  world  against,  their  unoffending  fellow 
creatures  for  not  hastening,  under  their  dictation,  to  redress  wrongs 
which  are  stoutly  and  truthfully  denied,  while  they  themselves  go  but 
little  further  in  alleviating  those  chargeable  on  them,  than  openly  and 
unblushingly  to  acknowledge  them.  There  may  be,  indeed,  a  sort  of 
merit  in  doing  so  much  as  to  make  such  an  acknowledgment,  but  it 
must  be  very  modest  if  it  expects  appreciation. 

'^ow  I  affirm,  that,  in  Great  Britain,  the  poor  and  laboring  classes 
of  your  own  race  and  color,  not  only  your  fellow  beings,  but  your  fel- 
low  citizens,  are  more  miserable  and  degraded,  morally  and  physically, 
than  our  slaves ;  to  be  elevated  to  the  actual  condition  of  whom, 
would  be  to  these,  your  fellow  citizens^  a  most  glorious  act  of  emanci- 
pation. And  I  also  affirm,  that  the  poor  and  laboring  classes  of  our 
older  free  States  would  not  be  in  a  much  more  enviable  condition  but 
for  our  slavery  .J  One  of  their  own  Senators  has  declared  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  Senate,  '^  that,  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  would  reduce  New 
England  to  a  howling  wilderness."  And  the  American  tariff  is  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  a  system  by  which  the  slave  States  are  plun- 
dered for  the  benefit  of  those  States  which  do  not  tolerate  slavery. 

To  prove  what  I  say  of  Great  Britain  to  be  true,  I  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  reports  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  Par- 
liament, and  published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  can 
make  but  few,  and  short  ones.  But  similar  quotations  might  be  made 
to  any  extent,  and  1  defy  you  to  deny  that  these  specimens  exhibit 
the  real  condition  of  your  operatives  in  every  branch  of  your  industry. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  variety  in  their  sufferings.  But  the  same  in- 
credible amount  of  toil,  frightful  destitution,  and  utter  want  of  morals, 
characterize  the  lot  of  every  class  of  them. 

Collieries. — ^^  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  pits 
about  Brampton.  The  seams  arc  so  thin,  that  several  of  them  have 
only  two  feet  headway  to  all  the  working.  They  are  worked  altogether 
by  boys  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  on  all-fours,  with  a  doff 
belt  and  chain.  The  passages  being  neither  ironed  nor  wooded  and 
often  an  inch  or  two  thick  with  mud.  In  Mr.  Barnes's  pit,  these  poor 
boys  have  to  drag  the  barrows  with  one  hundred  weight  of  coal  or 
slack  sixty  times  a  day  sixty  yards,  and  the  empty  barrows  back,  with- 
out once  straightening  their  backs,  unless  they  choose  to  stand  under 
the  shaft  and  run  the  risk  of  having  their  heads  broken  by  a  falling 
coal." — Report  on  Mines,  1842,  p.  71.  "  In  Shropshire  the  seams  are 
no  more  than  eighteen  or  .  twenty  inches." — I^id,p.67.  "At  the 
Booth  pit,"  says  Mr.  Scriven,  "  I  walked,  rode  and  crept,  eighteen 
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hundred  yards  to  one  of  the  nearest  faces.'* — Ibid.  ^' '  Chokedamp,' 
^firedamp,'  ^wildfire,'  ^sulphur'  and  *  water,'  at  all  times  menace  in- 
stant death  to  the  laborers  in  these  mines."  ''-Robert  North,  aged  six- 
teen :  Went  into  the  pit  at  seven  years,  of  age,  to  fill  up  skips.  I 
drew  about  twelve  months.  When  I  drew  by  the  girdle  and  chain, 
my  skin  was  broken,  and  the  blood  ran  down.  I  durst  not  say  any- 
thing. If  we  said  anything,  the  butty,  and  the  reeve,  who  works 
under  him,  would  take  a  stick  and  beat  us." — Ibid.  ^'  The  usual  pun- 
ishment for  theft,  is  to  place  the  culprit's  head  between  the  legs  of 
one  of  the  biggest  boys,  and  each  boy  in  the  pit  (sometimes  there  are 
twenty)  inflicts  twelve  lashes  on  the  back  and  rump  with  a  cat" — Ibid. 
''Instances  occur  in  which  children  are  taken  into  these  mines  to 
work  as  early  as  four  years  of  age,  sometimes  at  five,  not  unfrequently 
at  six  and  seven ;  while  from  eight  to  nine  is  the  ordinary  age  at 
which  these  employments  commence." — Ibid.  "  The  wages  paid  at 
these  mines  is  from  $2,50  to  $7,50  per  month,  for  laborers,  according 
to  age  and  ability — and  out  of  this  they  must  support  themselves. 
They  work  twelve  hours  a  day." — Ibid. 

In  Calico  Printing. — "  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  in  all  the 
districts,  for  children  five  or  six  years  old  to  be  kept  at  work  fourteen 
to  sixteen  hours  consecutively." — Report  on  Children,  1842,  p.  59. 

I  could  furnish  extracts  similar  to  these  in  regard  to  every  branch 
of  your  manufactures,  but  I  will  not  multiply  them.  Everybody 
knows  that  your  operatives  habitually  labor  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
hours,  men,  women  and  children,  and  the  men  occasionally  twenty 
hours  per  day.  In  lace  making,  says  the  last  quoted  report,  children 
sometimes  commence  work  at  two  years  of  age. 

Destitution. — It  is  stated  by  your  commissioners,  that  forty  thou- 
sand persons  in  Liverpool,  and  fifteen  thousand  in  Manchester,  live  in 
cellars ;  while  twenty-two  thousand  in  England  pass  the  night  in 
barns,  tents,  or  the  open  air.  ''  There  have  been  found  such  occur- 
rences as  seven,  eight  and  ten  persons  in  one  cottage,  I  cannot  say  for 
one  day,  but  for  whole  days,  without  a  morsel  of  food.  They  have  re- 
mained on  their  beds  of  straw  for  two  successive  days,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  in  a  recumbent  posture  the  pangs  of  hunger  were  less  felt." — 
Lord  Brougham's  Speech,  Wth  July,  1842.  A  volume  of  frightful 
scenes  might  be  quoted  to  corroborate  the  inferences  to  be  necessarily 
drawn  from  the  facts  here  stated.  I  will  not  add  more,  but  pass  on  to 
the  important  inquiry  as  to 

Morals  and  Education. — '*  Elizabeth  Barrett,  aged  fourteen :  I 
always  work  without  stockings,  shoes  or  trowsers.  I  wear  nothing 
but  a  shift.  I  have  to  go  up  to  the  headings  with  the  men.  They 
are  all  naked  there.  I  am  got  used  to  that." — Report  on  Mines.  ''  As 
to  illicit  sexual  intercourse,  it  seems  to  prevail  universally,  and  from 
an  early  period  of  life."  ''  The  evidence  might  have  been  doubled 
which  attests  the  early  commencement  of  sexual  and  promiscuous  in- 
tercourse among  boys  and  girls."  ''A  lower  condition  of  morals,  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  could  not,  I  think,  be  found.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this,  that  there  are  many  more  prominent  vices  among  them, 
but  that  moral  feelings  and  sentiments  do  not  exist.  .  They  have  no 
moralsJ^     '^  Their  appearance,  manners  and  moral  natures  (so  far  as 
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the  word  moral  can  be  applied  to  them)  are  in  accordance  with  their 
half-civilized  condition." — Report  on  Children.  "More  than  half  a 
dozen  instances  occurred  in  Manchester,  where  a  man,  his  wife  and 
his  wife's  grown  up  sister,  habitually  occupied  the  same  bed." — Report 
on  Sanitary  Condition  Robert  Cruchilow,  aged  sixteen:  "I  don't 
know  anything  of  Moses — never  heard  of  France.  I  don't  know 
what  America  is.  Never  heard  of  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Can 't  tell 
how  many  weeks  there  are  in  a  year.  There  are  twelve  pence  in  a 
shilling,  and  twenty  shillings  in  a  pound.  There  are  eight  pints  in  a 
gallon  of  ale" — Report  071  Mines.  Ann  Eggly.  figed  eighteen:  I  walk 
about  and  get  fresh  air  on  Sundays.  I  never  go  to  church  or  chapel. 
I  never  heard  of  Christ  at  all." — Ibid.  Others:  "The  Lord  sent 
Adam  and  Eve  on  earth  to  save  sinners  "  *'•  I  do  n't  know  who  made 
the  world — I  never  heard  about  God."  "  I  do  n't  know  Jesus  Christ — 
I  never  saw  him — but  I  have  seen  Foster  who  prays  about  him." 
Employer :  "  You  have  expressed  surprise  at  Thomas  Mitchel's  not 
hearing  of  God.  I  judge  there  are  few  colliers  here  about  that  have." 
Ibid.  P 

I  will  quote  no  more.  It  is  shocking,  beyond  endurance,  to  turn 
over  your  records,  in  which  the  condition  of  your  laboring  classes  is 
but  too  faithfully  depicted.  Could  our  slaves  but  see  it,  they  would 
join  us  in  lynching  abolitionists,  which,  by  the  by,  they  would  not  now 
be  loth  to  dOjj  We  never  think  of  imposing  on  them  such  labor,  ei- 
ther in  amount  or  kind.  We  never  put  them  to  any  work  under  ten, 
more  generally  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  then  the  very  lightest. 
Destitution  is  absolutely  unknown — never  did  a  slave  starve  in  Amer- 
ica ;  while,  in  moral  sentiments  and  feelings,  in  religious  information, 
and  even  in  general  intellgence,  they  are  infinitely  the  superiors  of 
your  operatives.  When  you  look  around  you,  how  dare  you  talk  to 
us,  before  the  world,  of  slavery  ?  For  the  condition  of  your  wretched 
laborers,  you,  and  every  Briton  who  is  not  one  of  them,  are  responsi- 
ble before  God  and  man.  If  you  are  really  humane,  philanthropic 
and  charitable,  here  are  objects  for  you.  Relieve  them.  Emancipate 
them.  Raise  them  from  the  condition  of  brutes  to  the  level  of  human 
beings — of  American  slaves,  at  least.  Do  not,  for  an  instant,  suppose 
that  the  7iavie  of  being  freemen  is  the  slightest  comfort  to  them,  situ- 
ated as  they  are,  or,  that  the  bombastic  boast  that  "whoever  touches 
British  soil  stands  redeemed,  regenerated  and  disenthralled,"  can 
meet  with  anything  but  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  mankind,  while 
that  soil  swarms,  both  on  and  under  its  surface,  with  the  most  abject 
and  degraded  wretches  that  ever  bowed  beneath  the  oppressor's  yoke. 

I  have  said  that  slavery  is  an  established  and  inevitable  condition 
to  human  society.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  name,  but  the  fact.  The 
Marquis  of  Normanby  has  lately  declared  your  operatives  to  be  "  in 
effect  s/avesV  Can  it  be  denied  ?  Probably  ;  for  such  philanthropists 
as  your  abolitionists  care  nothing  for  facts.  They  deal  in  terms  and 
fictions.  It  is  the  tpord  "  slavery "  which  shocks  their  tender  sen- 
sibilities ;  and  their  imaginations  associate  it  with  "  hydras  and  chi- 
meras dire."  The  thing  itself,  in  its  most  hideous  reality,  passes  daily 
under  their  view,  unheeded ;  a  familiar  face,  touching  no  chord  of 
shame,  sympathy  or  indignation.     Yet,  so  brutalizing  is  your  iron 
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bondage,  that  the  English  operative  is  a  by- word  through  the  world. 
When  favoring  fortune  enables  him  to  escape  his  prison-house,  both  in 
Europe  and  America  he  is  shunned.  With  all  the  skill  which  four- 
teen hours  of  daily  labor  from  the  tenderest  age  has  ground  into  him, 
his  discontent,  which  habit  has  made  second  nature,  and  his  depraved 
propensities,  running  riot  when  freed  from  his  wonted  fetters,  prevent 
his  employment  whenever  it  is  not  a  matter  of  necessity.  If  we  de- 
rived no  other  benefit  from  African  slavery  in  the  southern  States, 
than  that  it  deterred  your  freedmen  from  coming  hither,  I  should  re- 
gard it  as  an  inestimable  blessing. 

And  how  unaccountable  is  that  philanthropy,  which  closes  its  eyes 
upon  such  a  state  of  things  as  you  have  at  home,  and  turns  its  blur- 
red vision  to  our  affairs  beyond  the  Atlantic,  meddling  with  matters 
which  no  way  concern  them — presiding,  as  you  have  lately  done,  at 
meetings  to  denounce  the  "iniquity  of  our  laws"  and  "  the  atrocity  of 
our  practices,"  and  to  sympathize  with  infamous  wretches  imprisoned 
here  for  violating  decrees  promulgated  both  by  God  and  man.  Is 
this  doing  the  work  of  "your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven,"  or  is  it  seek- 
ing only  '•  that  you  may  have  glory  of  man  ?  "  Do  you  remember  the 
denunciation  of  our  Savior :  "  Wo  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees ; 
hypocrites !  for  ye  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter,  but 
within  they  are  full  of  extortion  and  excess." 

But  after  all,  supposing  that  everything  you  say  of  slavery  be 
true,  and  its  abolition  a  matter  of  the  last  necessity,  how  do  you  ex- 
pect to  efifect  emancipation,  and  what  do  you  calculate  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  its  accomplishment?  As  to  the  means  to  be  used,  the  aboli- 
tionists, I  believe, ajQFect  to  differ — a  large  proportion  of  them  pretending 
that  their  sole  purpose  is  to  apply  "  moral  suasion  "  to  the  slaveholders 
themselves.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
their  idea  of  this  "moral  suasion"  is.  Their  discourses  (yours  is  no 
exception)  are  all  tirades — the  exordium,  argument  and  peroration, 
turning  on  the  epithets,  "tyrants,"  "thieves,"  " murderers," addressed 
to  us.  They  revile  us  as  "atrocious  monsters,"  -violators  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  God  and  man;"  our  homes  the  abode  of  every  iniquity,  our 
land  a  "brothel."  We  retort,  that  they  are  '4ncendiaries "  and  "as- 
sassins." Delightful  argument !  sweet,  potent  "  moral  suasion !  " 
What  slave  has  it  freed — what  proselyte  can  it  ever  make  ?  But,  if 
your  course  was  wholly  different — if  you  distilled  nectar  from  your  lips, 
and  discoursed  sweetest  music,  could  you  reasonably  indulge  the  hope 
of  accomplishing  your  object  by  such  means  ?  Nay,  supposing  that  we 
were  all  convinced,  and  thought  of  slavery  precisely  as  you  do,  at  what 
era  of  "  moral  suasion  "  do  you  imagine  you  could  prevail  on  us  to 
give  up  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars  in  the  value  of  our  slaves,  and 
a  thousand  millions  of  dollars  more  in  the  depreciation  of  our  lands, 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  laborers  to  cultivate  them^  Consider: 
were  ever  any  people,  civilized  or  savage,  persuaded  by  any  argument, 
human  or  divine,  to  surrender,  voluntarily,  two  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  ?  Would  you  think  of  asking  five  millions  of  Englishmen  to 
contribute,  either  at  once  or  gradually,  four  hundred  and  fifty  mil* 
lions  of  pounds  sterling  to  the  cause  of  philanthropy,  even  if  the  pur- 
pose to  be  accomplished  was  not  of  doubtful  goodness?  .  If  you  are 
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prepared  to  undertake  such  a  scheme,  try  it  at  home.  Collect  your 
.fund — purchase  our  slaves,  and  do  with  them  as  you  like.  Be  all  the 
glory  yours,  fairly  and  honestly  won.  But  you  see  the  absurdity  of 
such  an  idea.  Away,  then,  with  your  pretended  "moral  suasion.'* 
You  know  it  is  mere  nonsense.  The  abolitionists  have  no  faith  in  it 
themselves.  Those  who  expect  to  accomplish  anything,  count  on 
means  altogether  different.  They  aim,  first,  to  alarm  us;  that  failing, 
to  compel  us  by  force  to  emancipate  our  slaves,  at  our  own  risk  and 
cost.  To  these  purposes,  they  obviously  direct  all  their  energies. 
Our  northern  liberty  men  have  endeavored  to  disseminate  their  de- 
structive doctrines  among  our  slaves,  and  excite  them  to  insurrection. 
But  we  have  put  an  end  to  that,  and  stricken  terror  into  them.  They 
dare  not  show  their  faces  here.  Then  they  declared  they  would  dis- 
solve the  Union.  Let  them  do  it.  The  North  would  repent  it  far 
more  than  the  South.  We  are  not  alarmed  at  the  idea.  We  are  well 
content  to  give  up  the  Union  sooner  than  sacrifice  two  thousand  millions 
of  dollars,  and  with  them  all  the  rights  we  prize.  You  may  take  it  for 
granted,  that  it  is  impossible  to  persuade  or  alarm  us  into  emancipation, 
or  to  making  the  first  step  toward  it.  Nothing,  then,  is  left  to  try,  but 
sheer  force.  If  the  abolitionists  are  prepared  to  expend  their  own  [treas- 
ure and  shed  their  own  blood  as  freely  as  they  ask  us  to  do  ours,  let 
them  come.  We  do  not  court  the  conflict;  but  we  will  not  and  we  can- 
not shrink  from  it.  If  they  are  not  ready  to  go  so  far ;  if,  as  I  expect, 
their  philanthropy  recoils  from  it ;  if  they  are  looking  only  for  chea^ 
glory,  let  them  turn  their  thoughts  elsewhere,  and  leave  us  in  peace.  Be 
the  sin,  the  danger  and  evils  of  slavery  all  our  own.  We  compel,  we 
ask,  none  to  share  them  with  us. 

I  am  well  aware  that  a  notable  scheme  has  been  set  on  foot  to  achieve 
abolition,  by  making  what  is  by  courtesy  called  "  free ''  labor  so  much 
'cheaper  than  slave  labor,  as  to  force  the  abandonment  of  the  latter. 
Though  "we  are  beginning  to  manuficiure  wUh  slaves^  I  do  not  think 
you  will  attempt  to  pinch  your  operatives  closer  in  Great  Britain. 
You  cannot  curtail  the  rags  with  which  they  vainly  attempt  to  cover 
their  nakedness,  nor  reduce  the  porridge  which  barely,  and  not  always, 
keeps  those  who  have  employment  from  perishing  of  famine.  When 
you  can  do  this,  we  will  consider  whether  our  slaves  may  not  dispense 
with  a  pound  or  two  of  bacon  per  week,  or  a  few  garments  annually. 
Your  aim,  howevet,  is  to  cheapen  labor  in  the  tropics.  The  idea  of 
doing  this  by  exporting  your  **bold  yeomanry  "  is,  I  presume,  given 
up.  Cromwell  tried  it  when  he  sold  the  captured  followers  of  Charles 
into  West  Indian  Slavery^  where  they  speedily  found  graves.  Nor 
have  your  recent  experiments  on  British  and  even  Dutch  constitu- 
tions sucoeded  better.  Have  you  still  faith  in  carrying  thither  yout 
Coolies  from  Hindoostan?  Doubtless,  that  once  wild  robber  race 
whose  highest  eulogium  was,  that  they  did  not  murder  merely  for  the 
love  of  blood,  have  been  tamed  down,  and  are,  perhaps,  "  keen  for  im- 
migration ;"  for,  since  your  civilization  has  reached  it,  plunder  has 
grown  scarce  in  Guzerat.  But  what  is  the  result  of  the  experiment  thus 
far?  Have  the  Coolies,  ceasing  to  handle  arms,  learned  to  handle 
spades,  and  proved  hardy  and  profitable  laborers  ?  On  the  contrary, 
broken  in  spirit  and  stricken  with  disease  at  home,  the  wretched  vie- 
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tims  whom  yon  have  hitherto  kidnapped  for  a  bounty,  confined  in 
depots,  put  under  hatches  and  carried  across  the  ocean,  forced  into 
^  voluntary  immigration,"  have  done  little  but  lie  down  and  die  on  the 
pseudo  soil  of  freedom.  At  the  end  of  five  years  two-thirds,  in  some 
colonies  a  larger  proportion,  are  no  more  !  Humane  and  pious  con- 
trivance !  To  alleviate  the  fancied  sufferings  of  the  accursed  poster- 
itv  of  Ham,  you  sacrifice,  by  a  cruel  death,  two-thirds  of  the  children 
of  the  blessed  Shem,  and  demand  the  applause  of  Christians,  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  1  If  this  "  experiment "  is  to  go  on,  in  God's 
name  try  your  hand  upon  the  Thugs.  That  other  species  of  '^  immi- 
gration'' to  which  you  are  resorting,  I  will  consider  presently. 

But  what  do  you  calculate  will  be  the  result  of  emancipation,  by 
whatever  means  accomplished?      Tou  will  probably  point  me,  by  way 
of  answer,  to  the  West  Indies — doubtless  to  Antigua,  the  great  boast 
of  abolition.     Admitting  that  it  has  succeeded  there — which  I  will  do 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument — do  you  know  the  reason  of  it  ?    The  true 
and  only  causes  [of  whatever  success  has  attended  it  in  Antigua  are, 
that  the  population  was  before  crowded,  and  all  or  nearly  all  the  arable 
land  in  cultivation.    The  emancipated  negroes  could  not,  many  of  them, 
get  away  if  they  desired ;  and  knew  not  where  to  go,  in  case  they  did« 
They  had  practically  no  alternative  but  to  remain  on  the  spot ;  and  re- 
maining, they  must  work  on  the  terms  of  the  proprietors,  or  perish — 
the  strong  arm  of  the  mother  country  forbidding  all  hope  of  seizing  the 
land  for  themselves.      The  proprietors,  well  knowing  that  they  could 
thus  command  labor  for  the  merest  necessities  of  life,  which  was  much 
cheaper  than  maintaining  the  non-effective  as  well  as  effective  slaves  in 
a  style  which  decency  and  interest,  if  not  humanity,  required,  willingly 
accepted  half  their  value,  and  at  once  realized  far  more  than  the  interest 
on  the  other  half  in  the  diminution  of  their  expenses,  and  the  reduoed 
comforts  of  the  freemen.    One  of  your  most  illustrious  judges,  who  was 
also  a  profound  and  philosophical  historian,  has  said  ^Uhat  villeinage 
was  not  abolished,  but  went  into  decay  in  England."    This  was  the  pro- 
cess.    This  has  been  the  process  wherever  (the  name  of)  villeinage  or 
slavery  has  been  successfully  abandoned.     Slavery  in  fact  "  went  into 
decay  "  in  Antigua.    I  have  admitted  that  under  similar  circumstances 
it  might  profitably  cease  here — that  is,  profitably  to  the  individual  pro- 
prietors.  <jive  me  half  the  value  of  my  slaves,  and  compel  them  to  re- 
main and  labor  on  my  plantation  at  ten  to  eleven  cents  a  day,  as  they 
do  in  Antigua,  supporting  themselves  and  families,  and  you  shall  have 
them  to-morrow,  and  if  you  like  dub  them  "  free."      Not  to  stickle,  I 
would  surrender  them  without  price.      No — I  recall  my  words:  my 
humanity  revolts  at  the  idea.     I  am  attached  to  my  slaves,  and.  would 
not  have  art  or  part  in  reducing  them  to  such  a  condition.     I  deny, 
however,  that  Antigua,  as  a  community,  is  or  ever  will  be  as  prosperous, 
under  present  circumstances,  as  she  was  before  abolition,  though  fully^ 
ripe  for  it.     The  fact  is  well  known.     The  reason  is  that  the  African, 
if  not  a  distinct,  is  an  inferior  race,  and  never  will  effect,  as  it  never  has 
effected,  as  much  in  any  other  condition  as  in  that  of  slaver^M 

I  know  of  no  slaveholder  who  has  visited  the  West  Induas  since 
slavery  was  abolished,  and  published  his  views  of  it.  All  oar  facts 
and  opinions  come  through  the  friends  of  the  experiment,  or  at  least. 
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those  not  opposed  to  it.  Taking  these,  even  without  allowance,  to  be 
true  as  stated,  I  do  not  sec  where  the  abolitionists  find  causes  for  ex- 
ultation. The  tables  of  exports,  which  are  the  best  evidences  of  the 
condition  of  a  people,  exhibit  a  woful  falling  off — excused,  it  is  true,  by 
unprecedented  droughts  and  hurricanes,  to  which  their  free  labor 
seems  unaccountably  more  subject  than  slave  labor  used  to  be.  I  will 
not  go  into  detail.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  proportion  of  British 
legislation  and  expenditure,  and  that  proportion  still  constantly  in- 
creasing, is  most  anxiously  devoted  to  repairing  the  monstrous  error  of 
emancipation.  You  are  actually  galvanizing  your  expiring  colonies. 
The  truth,  deduced  from  all  the  facts,  was  thus  pithily  stated  by  the 
London  Quarterly  Review,  as  long  ago  as  1840 :  "  None  of  the  benefits 
anticipated  by  mistaken  good  intentions  have  been  realized,  while  every 
evil  wished  for  by  knaves  and  for  seen  by  the  wise  has  been  painfully 
verified.  The  wild  rashness  of  fanaticism  has  made  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  one-half  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
yet  put  back  the  chance  of  negro  civilization." — {Art.  Ld.  Dudley^ s 
Letters.)  Such  are  the  real  fruits  of  your  never-to-be- too-much -glorifi- 
ed abolition,  and  the  valuable  dividend  of  your  twenty  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  invested  therein. 

If  any  further  proof  was  wanted  of  the  utter  and  well  known,  though 
not  yet  openly  avowed,  failure  of  West  India  emancipation,  it  would  be 
furnished  by  the  startling  fact,  that  the  African  slave  trade  has 

BEEN  actually  REVIVED  UNDER  THE  •  AUSPICES  AND  PROTECTION  OF  THE 

British  Government.  Under  the  auspicious  guise  of ''  immigration  " 
they  are  replenishing  those  islands  with  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca. Your  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  founded  on  that  coast  to  prevent  the 
slave  trade,  and  peopled  by  the  by  in  the  first  instance  by  negroes  sto- 
len from  these  States  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  is  the  depot  where 
captives  taken  from  slavers  by  your  armed  vessels  are  transported.  I 
might  say  returned,  since  nearly  half  the  Africans  carried  across  the 
Atlantic  are  understood  to  be  eijjbarked  in  this  vicinity.  The  wretch- 
ed survivors,  who  are  there  set  at  liberty,  are  immediately  seduced  to 
'•  immigrate  "  to  the  West  Indies.  The  business  is  systematically  car- 
ried on  by  black  "  delegates,"  sent  expressly  from  the  West  Indies, 
where,  on  arrival,  the  "  immigrants  "  are  sold  into  slavery  for  twenty-one 
years,  under  conditions  ridiculously  trivial  and  wickedly  void,  since  few 
or  none  will  ever  be  able  to  derive  any  advantage  from  them.  The 
whole  prime  of  life  thus  passes  in  bondage,  it  is  contemplated,  and 
doubtless  it  will  be  carried  into  effect,  to  turn  them  out  in  their  old  age 
to  shift  for  themselves,  and  to  supply  their  places  with  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous "immigrants."  Was  ever  a  system  of  slavery  so  barbarous  devis- 
ed before  ?  Can  you  think  of  comparing  it  with  ours  ?  Even  your 
own  religious  missionaries  at  Sierra  Leone  denounce  it  ^'  as  worse  than 
the  slave  state  in  Africa."  And  your  black  delegates.' fearful  of  the  in- 
fluence of  these  missionaries,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  inadequate 
supply  of  captives,  are  now  preparing  to  procure  the  able  bodied  and 
comparatively  industrious  Kroomen'  of  the  interior,  by  purchasing  from 
their  head  men  the  privilege  of  inveigling  them  to  the  West  India  mar- 
ket 1  So  ends  the  magnificent  farce — perhaps  I  should  say  tragedy — of 
West  India  aboUtaon !     I  will  not  harrow  your  feelings  by  asking  you 
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to  review  the  labors  of  your  life  and  tell  me  what  you  and  your  brother 
enthusiasts  have  accomplished  for  *' injured  Africa,"  but  while  agreeing 
with  Lord  Stowell,  that  ^Willeinage  decayed,"  and  admitting  that 
slavery  might  do  so  also,  I  think  1  am  fully  justified  by  passed  and 
passing  events  in  saying,  as  Mr.  Grosvenor  said  of  the  slave  trade,  that 
its  abolition  is  "impossible." 

'Vou  are  greatly  mistaken,  however,  if  you  think  that  the  conse- 
quences of  emancipation  here,  would  be  similar  and  no  more  injurious 
than  those  which  followed  from  it  in  your  little  sea-girt  West  India  isl- 
ands, where  nearly  all  were  blacks.  The  system  of  slavery  is  not  in  "  de- 
cay "  with  us.  It  flourishes  in  full  and  growing  vigor.  Our  country 
is  boundless  in  extent.  Dotted  here  and  there  with  villages  and  fields, 
it  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  immense  forests  and  swamps  of  al- 
most unknown  size.  In  such  a  country,  with  a  people  so  restless  as 
ours,  communicating  of  course  some  of  that  spirit  to  their  domestics, 
can  you  conceive  that  anything  short  of  the  poww  of  the  master  over 
the  slave,  could  confine  the  African  race,  notoriously  idle  and  improv- 
ident, to  labor  on  our  plantations  ?  Break  this  bond,  but  for  a  day,  and 
these  plantations  will  be  solitudes.  The  negro  Jovos  change,  novelty 
and  sensual  excitements  of  all  kinds,  when  awake.  "  Reason  and  or- 
der," of  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  said  "liberty  was  the  child,"  do  not 
characterize  him.  Keleased  from  his  present  obligations  his  first  im- 
pulse would  be  to  go  somewhere.  And  here  no  natural  boundaries 
would  restrain  him.  At  first  they  would  all  seek  the  towns,  and  rap- 
idly accumulate  in  squalid  groups  upon  their  outskirts.  Driven  thence 
by  the  "  armed  police  "  which  would  immediately  spring  into  existence, 
they  would  scatter  in  all  directions.  Some  bodies  of  them  might  wan- 
der toward  the  "  free  "  States,  or  to  the  western  wilderness,  marking 
their  tracks  by  their  depredations  and  their  corpses.  Many  would 
roam  wild  in  our  "  big  woods."  Many  more  would  seek  the  recesses 
of  our  swampsjfor  secure  covert.  Few,  very  few,  of  them  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  do  a  stroke  of  work,  none  to  labor  continuously,  while  a 
head  of  cattle,  sheep  or  swine,  could  be  found  in  our  ranges,  or  an  ear 
of  corn  nodded  in  our  abandoned  fields.  These  exhausted,  our  folds 
and  poultry  yards,  barns  and  store-houses,  would  become  their  prey. 
Finally,  our  scattered  dwellings  would  be  plundered;  perhaps  fired  and 
the  inmates  murdered.  How  long  do  you  suppose  that  we  could  bear 
these  things?  How  long  would  it  be  before  we  should  sleep  with  ri- 
fles at  our  bedsides,  and  never  move  without  one  in  our  hands?  This 
work  once  begun,  let  the  story  of  our  British  ancestors  and  the  aborig- 
ines of  this  country  tell  the  sequel.  Far  more  rapid,  however,  would 
be  the  catastrophe.  "  Ere  many  moons  went  by,"  the  African  race 
would  be  exterminated,  or  reduced  again  to  slavery,  their  ranks  re- 
cruited, after  our  example,  by  fresh  "  emigrants "  from  their  father- 
land. 

Is  timely  preparation  and  gradual  emancipation  suggested  to  avert 
these  horrible  consequences  ?  I  thought  your  experience  in  the  West 
Indies  had  at  least  done  so  much  as  to  explode  that  idea.  If  it  failed 
there,  much  more  would  it  fail  here,  where  the  two  races,  approxima- 
ting to  equality  in  numbers,  are  daily  and  hourly  in  the  closest  con- 
tact.    Give  room  for  but  a  single  spark  of  real  jealousy  to  be  kindled 
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between  them,  and  the  explosion  would  be  instantaneous  and  universal. 
It  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  fallacies  to  suppose  tiiat  these  two  races  can 
exist  together,  afier  any  length  of  tiiiie  or  any  process  of  preparation, 
on  terms  at  all  approaching  to  ecjuulity  Of  this,  both  of  them  are 
finally  and  fixedly  convinced.  They  differ  essentially,  in  all  the  lead- 
ing traits  which  characterize  the  varieties  of  the  human  species,  and 
color  draws  an  indelible  and  insuperable  line  of  separation  between 
them.  Every  scheme  founded  up.>n  the  idea  that  they  can  remain  to- 
gether on  the  same  soil,  beyond  the  briefest  period,  in  any  other  rela- 
tion than  precisely  that  which  now  subsists  between  them,  is  not  only 
preposterous,  but  fraught  with  deepest  danger*  If  there  was  no  altern- 
ative but  to  try  the  ''  experiment"  here,  reason  and  humanity  dictate 
that  the  sufferings  of  'gradualism"  should  be  saved  and  the  catastro- 
phe of  '•  immediate  abolition,"  enacted  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Are  you 
impatient  for  the  performance  to  commence  ?  Do  you  long  to  gloat 
over  the  scenes  I  have  suggested,  but  could  not  hold  the  pen  to  por- 
tray ^  In  your  long  life  many  such  have  passed  under  your  review. 
Yon  know  that  tli^ii/  are  not  ^^ivipossihte.^'  Can  they  be  to  your  taste? 
Do  you  believe  that  in  laboring  to  bring  them  about,  the  abolitionists 
are  doing  the  will  of  God  ?  ^'o  !  God  is  not  there.  It  is  the  work 
of  kSatan.  The  arch-fiend,  under  specious  guises,  has  found  his  way  into 
their  souls,  and  with  false  appeals  to  philanthropy,  and  foul  insinuations 
to  ambition,  instigates  them  to  rush  headlong  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  diabolical  designs 

We  live  in  a  wonderful  age.  The  events  of  the  last  three-quarters 
of  a  century  appear  to  have  revolutionized  the  human  mind.  Enter- 
prise and  ambition  are  only  limited  in  their  purposes  by  the  horizon  of 
the  imagination.  It  is  the  transcendental  era.  In  philosophy,  relig- 
ion, government,  science,  arts,  commerce,  nothing  that  has  been  is  to 
be  allowed  to  be.  Conservatism  in  any  form  is  scoffed  at.  The  slight- 
est taint  of  it  is  fatal.  Where  will  all  this  end  /  If  you  can  tolerate 
one  ancient  maxim,  let  it  be  that  the  best  criterion  of  the  future  is  the 
past.  That,  if  anything,  will  give  a  clue  And,  looking  back  only 
through  your  time,  what  was  the  earliest  feat  of  this  same  transcenden- 
talism ?  The  rays  ofj  the  new  moral  Drummond  Light  were  first  con- 
centrated to  a  focus  at  Paris,  to  illuminate  the  Universe.  In  a  twink- 
ling it  consumed  the  political,  religious,  and  social  systems  of  France. 
It  could  not  be  extinguished  there  until  literally  drowned  in  blood. 
And  then  from  its  ashes  arose  that  supernatural  man.  who,  for  twenty 
years  kept  affrighted  Europe  in  convulsions.  Since  that  time  its  scat- 
tered beams,  refracted  by  broader  surfaces,  have  nevertheless  continued 
to  scathe  wherever  they  have  fallen.  What  political  structure,  what 
religious  creed,  but  has  felt  the  galvanic  shock,  and  even  now 
trembles  to  its  foundations?  Mankind,  still  horror-sticken  by  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  France,  have  shrunk  from  rash  experiments  upon  social 
systems.  But  they  have  been  practicing  in  the  East,  around  the  Med- 
iterranean and  through  the  West  India  islands.  And  growing  confi- 
dent, a  portion  of  them  seem  desperately  bent  on  kindling  the  all-de- 
vouring flame  in  the  bosom  of  our  land.  Let  it  once  again  blaze  up  to 
heaven  and  another  cycle  of  blood  and  devastation  will  dawn  upon  the 
world.     For  our  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  infatuated  men  who 
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«re  madly  driving  on  the  conflagration ;  for  the  sake  of  human  nature,  we 
are  called  on  to  strain  every  nerve  to  arrest  it.  And  be  assured  our 
efforts  will  be  bounded  only  with  our  being  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  five 
millions  of  people^  brave,  intelligent,  united,  and  prepared  to  hazard 
everything,  will,  in  such  a  cause,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  sustain 
themselves.     At  all  events,  come  what  may.  it  is  ours  to  meet  it. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  light  estimation  in  which  the  abolitionists, 
and  those  who  are  taught  by  them,  profess  to  hold  us.  We  have  seen 
the  attempt  of  a  portion  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  to  reject  our 
alms,  on  the  ground  that  we  are  "  slave  drivers,"  after  sending  mission- 
aries to  solicit  them.  And  we  have  seen  Mr.  O'Connell,  the  ^'  irrespon- 
sible master  "  of  millions  of  ragged  serfs,  from  whom,  poverty  stricken 
as  they  are,  he  contrives  to  wring  a  splendid  privy  purse,  throw  back 
with  contumely  the  "  tribute  "  of  his  own  countrymen  from  this  land 
of  '^miscreants."  These  people  may  exhaust  their  slang  and  make 
blackguards  of  themselves,  but  they  cannot  defile  us.  And  as  for  the 
suggestion  to  exclude  slaveholders  from  your  London  clubs,  we  scout 
it.  Many  of  us,  indeed,  do  go  to  London,  and  we  have  seen  your  breed 
of  gawky  Lords,  both  there  and  here,  butjit  never  entered  into  our  con- 
ceptions to  look  on  them  as  better  than  ourselves.  Nor  can  we  be  an- 
noyed by  the  ridiculous  airs  of  such  upstarts  as  your  O'Connels,  Kitch- 
ies,  Macaulays,  and  the  like.  The  American  slaveholders,  collective- 
ly or  individually,  ask  no  favor  of  any  man  or  race  who  tread  the 
earth.  In  none  of  the  attributes  of  men,  mental  or  physical,  do  they 
acknowledge  or  fear  superiority  elsewhere.  They  stand  in  the  broad- 
est light  of  the  knowledge,  civilization  and  improvement  of  the  age,  as 
much  favored  of  Heaven  as  any  of  the  sons  of  Adam.  Exacting  noth- 
ing undue,  they  yield  nothing  but  justice  and  courtesy,  even  to  royal 
blood.  They  cannot  be  flattered,  duped,  nor  bullied  out  of  their  rights 
or  their  propriety.  They  smile  with  contempt  at  scurrility  and  vapor- 
ing beyond  the  seas,  and  they  turn  their  backs  upon  it  where  it  is  '•  ir- 
responsible ;*'  but  insolence  that  ventures  to  look  them  in  the  face,  will 
never  fail  to  be  chastised. 

I  think  I  may  trust  you  will  not  regard  this  letter  as  intrusive.  I 
should  never  have  entertained  an  idea  of  writing  it,  had  you  not  opened 
the  correspondence.  If  you  think  anything  in  it  harsh,  review  your 
own — which  I  regret  that  I  lost  soon  after  it  was  received— and  you 
will  probably  find  that  you  have  taken  your  revenge  beforehand.  If 
you  have  not,  transfer  an  equitable  share  of  what  you  deem  severe  to 
the  account  of  the  abolitionists  at  large.  They  have  accumulated 
against  the  slaveholders  a  balance  of  invective  which,  with  all  our  ef- 
forts, we  shall  not  be  able  to  liquidate  much  short  of  the  era  in  which 
your  national  debt  will  be  paid.  At  all  events,  I  have  no  desiriB  to  of- 
fend you  personally,  and,  with  the  best  wishes  for  your  continued  health, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
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ART.  VI.— DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY— MANUFACTURES  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

INACTION  AT  THE  SOUTH;  SOUTHERN  ABSENTEEISM;  CONDITION  OP  SOUTH  CAROLI- 
NA; ADVANTAGES  OF  MANUFACTURING  ESTALISHMENTS;  CHARLESTON;  NORTH- 
ERN'FACTORIES  AND  FACTORY  SYSTEMS;  STATISTICS  OF  COTTON  MANUFAC- 
TURES, Ac. 

[  Skvehal  yean  ago  William  Oregjr.  Efiq.,  of  South  Carolina,  ptibli:«hed  a  scries  of  essays  upon 
the  indu/?try  of  the  South,  whioh  afterward  appeared  in  pamphlet  form.  We  expressed  at  the 
timo  our  ol^ection  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Gregg  »aw  fit  to  introduce  some  of  our  most  dit»- 
tinuruished  political  men,  although  the  {general  views  of  the  author  intcre.sted  and  instructed  us. 
W«;  have  been  lately  ro-perusing  the  e?nay«,  and  at  this  period,  when  the  South  would  seem  to  be 
aroused  in  every  quarter  with  regard  to  home  or  domestic  manufiActuroA,  their  republication  in 
llio  Keriew  may  sub-kTve  a  useful  purpose.  Wc  therefore  offer  them  to  the  reader  for  preservation 
in  this  and  our  next  number,  omitting  some  parts  which  relate  more  particularly  to  Carolina,  and 
some  again  now  unimportant.  .Sime  Mr.  Gregg  wrote,  the  South  has  greatly  improved  in  many 
respectn,  and  his  picture  of  .South  Carolina  and  Charleston,  always  highly  colored,  varies  at  the 
present  time,  we  are  gratified  to  state,  very  fiix  fixjm  the  reality. — Ed.] 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  men  of  discernment  that,  whether  a  tariflf 
for  protection  is  continued  or  not,  our  only  safety,  in  this  State,  lies  in 
a  change  of  our  industrial  pursuits.  The  United  States  is  destined 
to  be  a  great  manufacturing  country,  and  a  few  years,  even  without  a 
protective  tariff,  will  place  her  on  a  footing  with,  if  not  ahead  of,  the  most 
skillful  nations,  and  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  admit 
that  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  possess  advantages,  which  only  need 
to  be  fostered  to  lead  to  success  in  cotton  manufacturing.  We  already 
>:CQ  North  Carolina  on  the  one  side,  and  Georgia  on  the  other,  making 
rapid  strides  in  these  pursuits,  and  shall  we  stand  with  our  arms  folded, 
crying  save  us  from  our  oppressors,  until  we  are  awakened  to  compete 
with  those  neighboring  States,  skilled  in  the  arts  !  It  is  only  neces- 
sary for  us  to  turn  our  faces  to  the  South-west  to  behold  the  people  who 
are  to  take  the  very  bread  from  our  mouths,  if  we  continue  to  place  our 
reliance  on  the  culture  of  cotton,  and  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we  shall 
set  about,  in  good  earnest,  changing  our  pursuits.  It  would  indeed  be 
well  for  us,  if  we  were  not  so  refined  in  polities — if  the  talent,  which 
has  been,  for  years  past,  and  is  now  engaged  in  embittering  our  indo- 
lent people  against  their  industrious  neighbors  of  the  North,  had  been 
with  the  same  zeal  engaged  in  promoting  domestic  industry  and  the  en- 
couragement of  the  mechanical  arts.  If  so,  we  should  now  see  a  far 
different  state  of  things  in  South  Carolina.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
travel  over  the  sterile  mountains  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
3uont,  and  New  Hampshire,  to  learn  the  true  secret  of  our  difficulties,  to 
learn  the  difference  between  indolence  and  industry,  extravagance  and 
♦  conomy.  We  there  see  the  scenery  which  would  take  the  place  of  our 
unpaintcd  mansions ;  dilapidated  cabins  with  mud  chimneys  and  no  win- 
dows; broken  down  rail  fences;  fields  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  thrown 
aWay.  half  exhausted,  to  be  taken  up  by  pine  thickets;  beef  cattle  unpro- 
tected from  the  inclemency  of  winter,  and  so  poor  as  barely  to  preserve 
life.  In  fact,  every  evidence  that  can  possibly  be  exhibited  to  satisfy  a 
stranger,  that  we  are,  to  say  the  least,  destitute  of  every  feature  which 
characterizes  an  industrious  people,  may  be  seen  among  us.  Laying  aside 
the  vexed  question  of  a  tariff  for  protection,  which  I  don't  pretend  to 
advocate,  I  cannot  see  how  we  are  to  look  with  a  reasonable  hope  for 
relief,  even  from  its  abandonment,  without  a  total  change  of  our  habits. 
My  recent  visit  to  the  northern  States  has  fully  satisfied  me  that  the 
true  secret  of  our  difficulties,  lies  in  the  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of 
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our  capitalists,  and  ignorance  and  laziness  on  the  part  of  those  who 
ought  to  labor.  We  need  never  look  for  thrift  while  we  permit  our  im- 
mense timber  forests,  granite  quarries  and  mines,  to  lie  idle,  and  sup- 
ply ourselves  with  hewn  granite,  pine  boards,  lath  and  shingles,  &c., 
furished  by  the  lazy  dogs  at  the  North — ah,  worse  than  this,  we  see  our 
back  country  farmers,  many  of  whom  are  too  lazy  to  mend  a  broken 
gate,  or  repair  the  fences  to  protect  their  crops  from  the  neighboring 
8tock,  actually  supplied  with  their  ax,  hoe  and  broom  handles,  pitch- 
forks, rakes,  &c.,  by  the  irtdolent  mountaineers  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts.  The  time  was,  when  every  old  woman  in  the  country 
had  her  gourd,  from  which  the  country  gardens  were  supplied  with 
seeds.  We  now  find  it  more  convenient  to  permit  this  duty  to  devolve 
on  our  careful  friends,  the  yankees.  Even  our  boat-oars,  and  hand- 
spikes for  rolling  logs,  are  furnished,  ready  made,  to  our  hand,  and 
what  jim-crack  can  possibly  be  invented  of  which  we  are  not  tlie  pur- 
chasers? These  are  the  drains  which  are  impoverishing  the  South — 
these  are  the  true  sources  of  all  our  difficulties.  Need  I  add,  to  further 
exemplify  our  excessive  indolence,  that  the  Charleston  market  is  sup- 
plied with  fish  and  wild  game  by  northern  men,  who  come  out  here,  as  ^ 
regularly  as  the  winter  comes,  for  this  purpose,  and  from  our  own  waters 
and  forests  often  realize,  in  the  course  of  one  winter,  a  sufficiency  to 
purchase  a  small  farm  in  New  England. 

A  change  in  our  habits  and  industrial  pursuits  is  a  far  greater  desid- 
eratum than  any  change  in  the  laws  of  our  government,  which  the  most 
clamorous  opponents  of  the  tariflf  could  devise.  He  who  has  possessed 
himself  of  the  notion  that  we  have  the  industry,  and  are  wronged  out  of 
our  hard  earnings  by  a  lazy  set  of  scheming  yankees,  to  get  rid  of  this 
delusion,  needs  only  seat  himself  on  the  Charleston  wharves  for  a  few 
days,  and  behold  ship  after  ship  arrive,  laden  down  with  the  various  ar- 
ticles produced  by  yankee  industry.  Let  him  behold  these  vessels  dis- 
charging their  cargoes  and  count  the  cost  to  South  Carolina.  From 
the  month  of  September  till  May,  our  wharves  are  crowded,  not  only 
with  the  articles  manufactured  by  the  handicraftsmen  of  the  North,  but 
vast  quantities  of  dairy  articles,  and  all  kinds  of  culinary  vegetables, 
which  are  far  better  adapted  to  the  soil  of  South  Carolina,  than  to  those 
places  where  they  are  grown.  Here  may  be  seen  a  picture  that  ought 
to  bring  a  blush  on  the  face  of  the  statesman  who  would  advocate  leg- 
islative resistance  as  the  remedy  for  our  State.  It  ought  to  make  ev- 
ery citizen  who  feels  an  interest  in  his  country,  ashamed  to  visit  the 
clothing  stores  of  Charleston,  and  seethe  vast  exhibition  of  ready  made 
clothing,  manufactured  mostly  by  the  women  of  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Boston,  and  other  northern  cities,  to  the  detriment  and  starva- 
tion of  our  own  countrywomen,  hundreds  of  whom  may  be  found  in  our 
own  good  city  in  wretched  poverty,  unable  to  procure  work  by  which 
thev  would  be  glad  to  earn  a  decent  living. 

One  would  not  suppose  that  the  South  was  laboring  under  embar- 
rassment, if  he  were  to  see  the  crowds  that  are  continually  thronging 
the  northern  cities  and  places  of  amusement.  I  have  heard  the  num- 
ber variously  estimated  at  from  forty  to  sixty  thousand  in  one  summer. 
Taking  the  lower  estimate  of  the  two,  and  allowing  for  the  expenses  of 
each  individual  S300  (and  this  is  certainly  below  the  mark),  we  shall 
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have  $12,000,000  transferred  yearly  from  the  South  to  the  North,  by 
absenteeism.  As  bad  off  as  we  know  South  Carolina  to  be,  yet  we  are 
certain  she  furnishes  her  full  quota  of  this  immense  sum.  Go  where 
you  may,  in  the  city  or  out  of  it — in  what  direction  you  please,and  you 
can  scarcely  set  your  foot  into  a  railroad  car,  in  which  you  will  not  find 
some  half  dozen  persons  from  this  State  The  register  book  of  every 
fashionable  hotel  that  I  visited,  exhibited  a  large  share  of  names,  with 
South  Carolina  attached  to  them.  Nor  are  our  people  remarkable  for 
their  economical  habits,  as  the  bar-keepers  will  inform  you,  that  their 
wine  bills  exhibit  liberality  even  to  wastefulness.  You  may  see  them 
too.  flying  around  cities,  in  the  finest  and  mo»t  costly  equipages  that 
money  can  procure,  and  while  a  millionaire  of  New  York  is  content  to 
ride  in  an  omnibus,  from  Wall  street  to  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  many 
of  these  persons,  not  worth  ten  thousand  dollars,  would  be  ashamed  to 
be  seen  in  such  vehicles.  With  tailors,  milliners,  mantua-makers,  &c  , 
these  persons  arc  considered  to  have  gold  without  measure,  and  it  is  a 
perfect  windfall  for  them  to  meet  occasionally  with  one.  You  cannot 
step  into  a  furniture  store,  carpet  warehouse,  or  dry  goods  establishment, 
where  fine  silks  and  laces  are  sold,  without  meeting  persons  from  our 
State,  making  lavish  expenditures  and  purchasing  thousands  of  articles 
of  wearing  apparel,  which  are  not  worn  until  they  return  home,  where 
the  same  articles  can  be  obtained  in  the[stores  of  our  own  tradesmen,  at 
cheaper  rates  than  those  at  which  they  were  purchased  at  the  North. 

Atone  tailor's  establishment  in  Boston,  I  was  informed  by  the  pro- 
prietor, that  his  sales  for  the  last  year,  to  Charleston  alone,  amounted 
|o  upwards  of  $50,000,  and  this  year  he  expected  thoy  would  reach 
880,000.  How  much  trade  others  in  Boston  in  the  same  business  re- 
ceive from  Charleston,  nnd  what  amount  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  fashion- 
able clothiers  of  New  Y'ork  and  Philadelphia,  cannot  be  estimated,  but 
there  is  little  doubt,  that  ihe  amount  would  be  found  quite  sufficient  to 
support  three  or  four  fashionable  establishments  in  our  own  city. 

Let  South  Carolina  be  true  to  herself,  let  her  go  to  work  with  a  de- 
termination to  resist  the  northern  tariffilrs,  by  resolving^  not  to  purchase 
or  use  their  articles  of  manufacture.  This  will  cure  the  evil,  and  bring 
us  to  the  point  we  desire  to  arrive  at,  by  an  easier  and  much  shorter 
road  than  legislative  action.  Limited  as  our  manufactures  are  in  Soiith 
Carolina,  we  can  now  more  than  supply  the  State  with  coarse  cotton 
fabrics.  Many  of  the  fabrics  now  manufactured  here  are  exported  to 
New  York,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  find  their  way  to  the  East  Indifs. 
We  can  most  assuredly  make  our  own  ax-handles,  raise  our  own  cab- 
bages, beets,  potatoes  and  onions  ;  our  boys,  as  in  olden  times,  may  bo 
taught  to  make  their  own  toy-wagons  and  wheel-barrows;  our  wives  and 
sisters  can  hem  our  handkerchiefs  and  bake  our  bread,  if  we  conlin- 
U3  in  our  present  habits,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  predict,  that, 
when  the  Raleigh  Railroad  is  extended  to  Columbia,  our  members  of 
the  Legislature  will  be  fed  on  Yankee  bakers'  bread.  Pardon  me  for 
.repeating  the  call  on  South  Carolina  to  go  to  work.  God  speed  the  day 
Avhen  her  politicians  will  be  exhortinor  the  people  to  domestic  industry, 
instead  of  Stale  resistance;  when  our  Clay  clubs  and  Democratic  asso- 
^iatiorw  will  be  turned  into  societies  for  the  advancement  of  scientific 
agriculture  and  the  promotion  of  mechanic  art;  when  our  capitalists 
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will  be  found  followir.q^  the  example  of  Boston  and  uIiht  nor.  i  ni 
cities,  in  making*  such  invrslmenis  of  llieir  capiuji  as  wiil  _;ivr  eni;  'y- 
nient  to  the  poor,  and  make  them  producers,  insteiid  ol  liurih*  i:  -  =ne 
consumers;  when  our  city  council  may  b^tome  to  rnii^hn^nrd  i-  to 
see  the  propriety  of  following  the  example  of  eviry  other  ciiy  in  tlu'  i  il- 
ized  world,  in  removing  the  reslriciiotis  on  the  us^  of  the  >iearn-«  n,  'le, 
now  indispensable  in  every  deparirnent  of  manufactuiiog,  and  i  '  be 
found  by  hundreds,  from  the  cellars  to  the  g:in*is  of  houses,  in  tin  m  )St 
densely  peopled  parts  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Bo.<tt)n,  and  «  ner 
cities. 

We  want  no  laws  for  the  protection  of  those  that  embark  in  the  n  m- 
ufacture  of  such  cotton  fabrics  as  we  propose  to  make  in  Souih  (Ho- 
lia  ;  nor  does  it  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  because  we  adv(.  ite 
a  system  which  will  diversify  the  pursuits  of  our  peopl- ,  and  « ri  :l>le 
them  to  export  a  portion  of  one  of  our  valuable  staples,  in  a  manut  n  lur- 
cd  Slate,  that  we  wish  manufactures  to  predominate  over  other  em  'oy- 
ments.  All  must  admit  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  system  we  adv<  -  ;ite 
could  not  operate  otherwise  than  to  produce  beneficial  results,  by  ^  u- 
lating  prices — by  insuring  a  certain  reward  to  labor — a  profitable  in  •  ne 
to  capital,  and  by  infusing  heahh,  vigor  and  durability  into  every  le- 
partment  of  indtistry.  It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  capital  empt  \  ed 
in  this  State,  in  the  culture  of  cotton,  does  not,  with  ordinary  raajj  re- 
ment,  yield  more  than  3  or  4,  and  in  some  instmces,  2  per  cent. ;  iiis 
being  the  only  mode  of  employing  our  capital,  except  in  the  culm  ►  of 
rice,  how  can  we  expect  to  retain  men  of  capital  and  eiiier'prisc  among 
us?  Those  having  the  first,  must  be  wholly  wanting  in  the  la>t — or 
they  must  possess  an  extraordinary  attachment  to  the  land  of  their  na- 
tivity, to  remain  with  us  under  such  a  state  of  afl^airs. 

With  this  fact  before  us,  is  it  surprising  that  South  Carolina  sli-uld 
remain  stationary  in  population?  And  let  it  be  remembered  thai  the 
same  cause  which  has  produced  this  result,  will  continue  to  opemie 
hurtfully,  in  the  same  ratio,  as  the  price  of  our  great  staple  declines. 
In  all  probability,  an  additional  outlet  will  soon  be  opened  to  drain  tis  of 
our  people  and  our  capital.  How  much  this  is  to  take  from  us,  remains 
to  be  seen.  Unless  we  betake  ourselves  to  some  more  profiUtbie  emjilny- 
ment  than  the  planting  of  cotton,  what  is  to  prevent  our  most  enter[)rii- 
ing  planters  from  moving,  with  their  negro  capital,  to  the  South-wrst?. 
What  is  to  keep  our  business  men  and  moneyj-d  capital  in  South  Caro- 
lina? Capital  will  find  its  way  to  places  that  afford  the  greatest  remu- 
neration, and,  in  leaving  our  State,  it  will  carry  with  it  its  enterprising 
owner.  These  are  truly  unpleasant  reflections,  but  they  force  them- 
selves upon  us.  Who  can  look  forward  to  the  future  destiny  of  our 
State,  persisting,  as  she  does,  with  such  pertinacity,  in  the  exclusive  and 
exhausting  system  of  agriculture,  without  dai^k  forebodinirs.  ?  If  we 
listen  much  longer  to  the  ultras  in  ajrriculiure  and  croakers  airainst 
mechanical  enterprise,  it  is  feared  that  they  will  be  the  only  class  I 'ft,  to 
stir  up  the  indolent  sleepers  that  are  indisposed  to  action,  and  that  are 
willing  to  let  each  day  provide  for  itself 

Since  the  discovery  that  cotton  would  mature  in  South  Carolina,  she 
has  reaped  a  golden  harvest ;  but  it  is  feared  it  has  proved  a  curse  rather 
than  a4)lesdiDg,  and  I  believe  that  she  would  at  this  day*  be  in  a  fur 
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better  condition,  had  the  discovery  never  been  made.  Cotton  has  been 
to  South  Carolina  what  the  mines  of  Mexico  were  to  Spain — it  has  pro- 
duced us  such  an  abundant  supply  of  all  the  luxuries  and  elegances  of 
life,  with  so  liule  exertion  on  our  part,  that  we  have  become  enervated, 
unfitted  for  other  and  more  laborious  pursuits,  and  unprepared  to  meet 
the  state  of  things,  which  sooner  or  later  must  come  about  Is  it  out  of 
place  here  to  predict,  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  yea,  is  close  at  hand, 
when  we  shall  find  that  we  can  no  longer  live  by  that,  which  has  here- 
tofore yielded  us,  not  only  a  bountiful  and  sumptuous  living,  at  home, 
but  has  furnished  the  means  for  carrving  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  abroad,  to  squander  their  gold  in  other  countries — 
that  we  have  wasted  the  fruits  of  a  rich,  virgin  soil,  in  ease  and  luxury — 
that  those  who  have  practiced  sufficient  industry  and  economy  to  accu- 
mulate capital,  have  left,  or  are  leaving  us,  to  populate  other  States. 

We  shall  indeed  soon  be  awakened  to  look  about  us  for  other  pursuits, 
and  we  shall  find  that  our  soil  has  to  be  renovated — our  houses  and 
workshops  have  to  be  built — our  roads  and  bridges  have  to  be  made,  all 
of  which  ought  to  have  been  done  with  the  rich  treasures  that  have 
been  transferred  to  other  States.  Let  us  begin  at  once,  before  it  is  too 
late,  to  bring  about  a  change  in  our  industrial  pursuits — let  us  set  about 
it  before  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  our  State  has  entirely  left  us — let 
croakers  against  enterprise  be  silenced — let  the  working  men  of  our 
State  who  have,  by  their  industry,  accumulated  capital,  turn  out  and 
give  a  practical  lesson  to  our  political  leaders,  that  are  opposed  to  this 
scheme. 

If  we  look  at  this  subject  in  the  abstract  only,  we  shall  very  naturally 
come  to  the  above  conclusions;  it  is,  however,  often  the  case,  that  prac- 
tical results  contradict  the  plainest  abstract  propositions,  and  it  is  hoped, 
that  in  the  course  of  these  remarks,  it  will  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  at  least  some  of  our  men  of  capital  and  enterprise,  that  the  spinning 
of  cotton  may  be  undertaken  with  a  certainty  of  success,  in  the  two 
Carplinas  and  Georgia,  and  that  the  failures  which  have  taken  place, 
ought  not  to  deter  others  from  embarking  m  the  business,  they  being 
the  result  of  unpardonable  ignorance,  and  just  such  management  on 
the  part  of  those  interested,  as  would  prove  ruinous  in  any  other  un- 
dertaking. 

Purely  there  is  nothing  in  cotton  spinning  that  can  poison  the  atmos- 
fphcre  of  South  Carolina.  Why  not  spin  as  well  as  plant  cotton?  The 
.'same  hand  that  attends  the  gin  may  work  a  carding  machine.  The  girl 
;  who  is  capable  of  making  thread  on  a  country  spinning  wheel,  may 
;  do  the  same,  with  equal  facility,  on  the  ihroslU  frame.  The  woman 
5  who  can  warp  the  thread  and  weave  it,  on  a  common  loom,  may  soon 
I  be  taught  to  do  the  same  on  the  power  loom;  and  so  with  ail  ihe  de- 
partments, from  the  raw  cotton  to  the  cloth,  experience  has  proved  that 
•any  child,  white  or  black,  of  ordinary  capacity,  may  be  taught,  in  a  few 
■  weeks,  to  be  expert  in  any  part  of  a  cotton  factory;  moreover,  all  over- 
seers who  have  experience  in  the  matter,  give  a  decided  preference  to 
blacks  as  operatives.' 


/ 


f  *  Montgomery,  an  English  manufacturer,  after  a  residence  of  eight  years  in 
this  country  (in  his  Treatise  on  the  Cotton  Manufactures  of  the  U.  States  com- 
pared vith  Great  Britain),  says:.  "  If  the  experiment  of  slave  labor  succtted  in 
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There  are  many  reasons  why  blacks  should  be  preferred;  two  of] 
which  may  be  adduced.  First — You  are  not  under  the  necessity  off 
educating  them,  and  have,  therefore,  their  uninterrupted  services  irom  \ 
the  age  of  eight  years.  The  second  is,  that  when  you  have  your  mill  / 
filled  with  expert*  hands,  you  are  not  subjected  to  the  change  which  is 
constantly  taking  plaee  with  whites.  In  the  northern  States,  these  are 
inconveniences  of  no  small  moment.  In  Massachusetts,  the  laws  forbid 
the  employment  of  persons  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  unless  the  em- 
ployer can  show  a  certificate  from  a  school-master,  stating  that  the  indi- 
vidual has  been  at  school  three  months  in  the  year.  The  teaching  of 
new  hands  and  the  constant  change  of  operatives,  are  evils  seriously  felt; 
and  in  the  summer  season,  when  it  is  desirable  to  ramble  in  the  country, 
many  eastern  factories  have  one-third  of  their  machinery  standing  idle 
for  want  of  hands.  While  on  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  would  ask, 
shall  we  stop  at  the  effort  to  prove  the  capacity  of  blacks  for  manufactur-| 
ing  ?  ShalLwe  pass  unnoticed  the  thousands  of  poor,  ignorant  degraded 
white  people  among  us,  who,  in  this  land  of  plenty,  live  in  comparative 
nakedness  and  starvation  1  Many  a  one  is  reared  in  proud  South  Caroli- 
na, from  birth  to  manhood,  who  has  never  passed  a  month,  in  which  he 
has  not  some  part  of  the  lime,  been  stinted  for  meat.  Many  a  mother  is 
there,  who  will  tell  you  that  her  children  are  but  scantily  supplied  with 
bread,  and  much  more  scantily  with  meat,  and  if  they  be  clad  with  com- 
fortable raiment,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  their  scanty  allowance  of  food. 
These  may  be  startling  statements,  but  they  are  nevertheless  true,  and  if 
not  believed  in  Charleston,  the  members  of  our  Legislature,  who  have 
traversed  the  State,  in  electioneering  campaigns,  can  attest  their  truth. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  build  a  manufacturing  village  of  shanties,  in  a 
healthy  location,  in  any  part  of  the  Slate,  to  have  crowds  of  these  poor 
people  around  you,  seeking-employment  at  half  the  compensation  given 
to  operatives  at  the  North.  It  is  indeed  painful  to  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  such  ignorance  and  degradation ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
pleasant  to  witness  the  change,  which  soon  takes  place  in  the  condi- 
tion of  those  who  obtain  employment.  The  emaciated,  pale-faced 
children,  soon  assume  the  appearance  of  robust  health,  and  their  tatter- 
ed garments  are  exchanged  for  those  suited  to  a  better  condition ;  if  you 
visit  their  dwellings,  you  will  jind  their  tables  supplied  with  wholesome 
food ;  and  on  the  Sabbath,  when  the  females  turn  out  in  their  gay  color- 
ed gowns,  you  will  imagine  yourself  surrounded  by  groups  of  city 
belles.  How  easy  would  it  be  for  the  proprietors  of  such  establishments, 
with  only  a  small  share  of  philanthropy,  to  make  good  use  of  the 
school-fund  in  ameliorating  the  condiiion  of  this  class  of  our  population, 
now  but  little  elevated  above  the  Indian  of  the  forest.  The  cause  of 
this  degradation  and  poverty  will  hereafter  be  noticed ;  it  is  an  interest- 
factories,  as  is  confidently  expected,  the  cost  of  maQufacturing  the  cotton  inta 
clotli  will  be  much  less  there  [U.  S.j  than  any  where  else,  so  that  it  will  not  bc\ 
surprising  if,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  those  Southern  factories  should  man-} 
ufacture  coarse  cotton  goods,  and  sell  them  in  the  public  markets,  at  one-half 
the  price,  at  which  they  are  manufactured  in  England.  There  are  several  cotton 
factories  in  Tennessee  operated  entirely  by  slave  labor,  there  not  being  a  white 
man  in  the  mill  but  the  superintendent,  and  according  to  a  letter  lately  received  J 
from  the  superintendent  of  one  of  these  factories,  it  appears  that  the  blacks  doj 
tkeir  work  in  every  respect  as  well  as  could  be  expected  from  whites."^  \ 
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ing  subject,  and  one  that  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  every  philan- 
thropist and  Christian.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known,  that  there 
are  twenty  nine  thousand  white  persons  in  this  State,  above  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write — this  is  about  one  in  every 
B.ve  of  the  while  population. 

That  we  are  behind  the  age  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  indus- 
try and  enterprise,  is  apparent  to  all  who  pass  through  our  State;  our 
good  city  of  Charleston  speaks  a  language  on  ihis  subject  not  to  be  mis- 
taken; she  has  lost  1000  of  her  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1840,  while  her  sister  cities  have  doubled  and  quadrupled  theirs;  she 
has  had,  for  thirteen  years,  the  advantage  of  the  South  Carolina  Rail- 
road, which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  should  have  doubled  the 
number  of  her  population.  How  does  she  now  stand?  Precisely 
where  she  stood  twenty  years  ago,  and,  but  for  the  two  conflagrations 
which  swept  off  many  of  her  old  houses,  she  would  present  at  this  mo- 
ment the  same  appearance  that  she  did  in  1824.  Where  is  the  city  in 
this  age  of  improvement,  except  Charleston,  that  a  book-binder,  or  job- 
printer  is  prohibited  the  use  of  a  small  steam-engine,  to  enable  him  to 
carry  on  his  business  with  more  facility,  and  to  cheapen  the  price  of 
those  articles  that  we  are  purchasing  from  other  cities  more  liberal  to 
their  artizans?  and  where  a  carpenter  is  not  allowed  the  use  of  the  same, 
to  turn  a  circular  saw  or  drive  a  mortising  chisel,  to  enable  him  to  com- 
pete with  others  in  supplying  us  with  ready  made  doors,  blinds,  sashes, 
shutters,  &,c?  Even  the  boxes  in  which  our  merchandise  is  packed, 
are  made  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  steam-pawer,  and  brought  to  our 
very  doors.  The  book-binder,  tanner,  currier,  hatter,  wagon-maker, 
carriage-maker,  carpenter,  turner,  tinner,  and,  in  fact,  persons  engaged 
in  every  branch  of  mechanism,  find  steam-power  indispensable;  and 
knowing,  as  we  do,  that  they  are  unrestricted  in  its  use  in  other  cities, 
why  are  our  mechanics  forbid  to  use  it  in  this  city?  There  is  a  strong 
disposition  manifested  by  this  class  of  our  citizens  to  elevate  and  improve 
their  several  trades,  and  if  they  are  properly  encouraged,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  great  change  would  soon  be  brought  about ;  but  the  labor  of 
negroes  and  blind  horses  can  never  supply  the  place  of  steam,  and  this 
power  is  withheld  lest  the  smoke  of  an  engine  should  disturb  the  deli- 
cate nerves  of  an  agriculturist:  or  the  noise  of  the  mechanic's  hammer 
should  break  in  upon  the  slumber  of  a  real  estate  holder,  or  importing 
merchant,  while  he  is  indulging  in  fanciful  dreams,  or  building  on  paper, 
the  Queen  City  of  the  South — the  paragon  of  the  age.  No  reflections 
on  the  members  of  the  city  council  are  here  intended — they  are,  no 
doubt,  fairly  representing  public  opinion  on  this  subject;  some  of  that 
body  are  known  to  be  in  favor  of  a  modification  of  these  restrictions, 
which  certainly  are  behind  the  age,  and  a  reproach  to  our  city.  Our 
mechanics  ought  to  rise  in  their  strength,  and  procure  the  signature 
of  every  liberal  minded  man,  to  a  petition  to  the  city  authorities,  asking 
that  ihey  may  be  placed  on  the  same  footing,  in  this  respect,  as  the 
tradesmen  of  other  cities. 

These  restrictions  are  but  in  character  with  many  other  things ;  and 
while  we  are  on  this  subject,  permit  me  to  ask,  whether  any  other  town  of 
the  same  si-zo,  would  have  allowed  the  greatest  work  of  the  age — the  Ham- 
burg Railroad — to  come  into  the  city  and  find  its  terminus  in  a  mud 
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hole,  scarcely  passable  in  the  winter  season  for  a  family  carriage,  much 
less  for  a  loaded  wagon.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
City  and  Neck,  that  this  great  work,  which  will  immortalize  its  project- 
ors, should  not  have  been  met  by  a  stone  road  leading  ^rom  it  to  our 
wharves.  That  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bales  of  produce  and 
merchandise  that  have  entered  into,  and  departed  from  our  city,  during 
the  last  thirteen  years,  should  have  been  dragged  through  the  sand  and 
mud  of  King  and  Meeting  streets,  demonstrates  a  fact,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  mistake — the  hand  of  enterprise  is  not  among  us.  And 
shall  we  continue  in  our  downward  course?  Is  it  not  time  that  a  warn- 
ing voice  were  raised,  to  proclaim  to  the  good  people  of  Charleston, 
that  in  these  limes  of  enterprise,  no  city  need  expect  to  thrive  that  does 
not  encourage  and  foster  the  mechanic  arts  and  artizans?  It  is  this  class 
of  men  that  gives  life,  strength  and  vigor  to  all  branches  of  trade,  and 
every  department  of  life,  and  if  they  were  properly  encouraged,  our  city 
authorities  would  no  longer  have  to  resort  to  dram  shop  licences  for  rev- 
enue; money  would  soon  be  found  to  pay  her  debts  and  pave  her  streets. 
Let  our  city  council  begin,  by  removing  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
the  steam-en orine.  Who  would  not  rather  have  an  occasional  whifT  of 
smoke  from  a  steam-engine,  than  the  scent  of  an  odious  grog  shop  ? 
The  former  a  benefit,  the  latter  a  curse  to  the  community.  So  far  as  fire' 
risks  are  concerned,  it  would  be  safer  to  have  three  engines,  than  one 
such  magazine  of  mischief  and  corruption,  licensed  by  our  city  coun^ 
cil,  under  the  title  of  "retailers  of  ardent  spirits." 

Need  any  thing  be  said  about  the  amount  of  capital  required  for  em- 
barking in  these  pursuits?  It  is  only  necessary  to  revert  to  the  fact, 
that  lands  and  negroes  pay  but  three  per  cent,  when  engaged  in  the  cul- 
ture of  cotton,  and  to  name  the  price  of  5  and  6  per  cent.  State  stocks. 
Need  a  word  be  said  as  to  the  men  who  are  to  carry  on  these  enterprises? 
It  is  only  necessary  to  point  you  to  the  bone  and  sinew  that  are  leaving  our 
city  and  State,  to  enrich  and  populate  others.  Any  one  that  has  visited 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  can  soon  point  out  the  maelstrom  that  has 
swallowed  up  so  much  of  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  South  Carolina. 

The  period  is  fast  approaching  in  South  Carolina,  which  shall  pro- 
duce a  great  chanj^e  in  these  matters.  Many  persons  are  now  lo<»king 
to  the  subject  of  manufactures  with  intense  interest,  and  it  is  believed 
that  many  men  of  capital  would  at  once  embark  in  this  business,  could 
this  field  for  profitable  enterprise  be  laid  open  before  our  wealthy  busi- 
ness men  of  Charleston,  a  host  of  whom  can  be  found,  with  nerves  that 
never  tire,  and  with  as  much  forecast  and  shrewdness  as  the  merchant 
manufacturers  of  Boston,  and  these  latter  gentlemen  see  that  it  is  only 
necessary  that  Georgia  and  the  two  Carolinas  shall  enorage  in  the  man- 
ufactory of  coarse  cotton  fabrics,  in  order  to  monopolize  the  trade  in 
these  artich's.  What  is  to  prevent  such  a  result?  Have  we  not  the 
raw  material  on  the  spot,  thus  saving  the  freight  of  a  double  transporta- 
tion? Is  not  labor  cheaper  with  us  than  with  our  northern  brethren? 
and  if  we  believe  that  they  are  reaping  such  golden  harvests,  what  shall 
prevent  our  participation  in  the  spoils?  Let  the  ball  beset  in  motion, 
then  will  our  miserably  poor  white  population  at  once  rise  from  their  ig- 
norance and  degridation;  and  we  shall  no  longer  hear  the  complaint, 
that  planting  capital  will  pay  no  more  than  3  per  cent     The  commerce 
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and  ti-ade  of  our  Stale  would  at  once  receive  a  fresh  impulse— our  citj 
would  become  a  mart  for  domestic  goods — railroad  stocks  would  in- 
crease in  value-'-our  city  would  disrobe  herself  of  her  old  fashioned, 
rusty,  taitered  and  torn  garments,  to  be  clad  in  the  fashionable  clothing 
of  the  day — her  whitened  walls  and  improved  suburbs  would  remind 
the  stranger  as  he  passed  through,  that  the  hand  of  industry  and  enter- 
prise was  at  work  among  us.  Our  retired  merchants  would  find  it  no 
longer  necessary  or  desirable  to  invest  their  capital,  or  look  for  rural  re- 
tirement in  other  States.  They  would  find  that  we  have  in  our  up- 
country,  within  a  few  hours  ride  of  Charleston,  all  the  advantages  that 
we  can  desire  for  such  purposes ;  and,  besides  spending  our  money 
among  ourselves,  they  would  also  find  that  there  is  no  better  country 
for  the  profitable  employment  of  capital)  or  rural  retirement,  than  in  our 
own  Slate. 

In  New  England  there  are  two  distinct  systems  of  manufacturing 
pursued.  The  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  establishments  are 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  are  almost  universally  owned  by  joint-stock 
companies,  composed  principally  of  the  merchants  of  Boston.  They 
are  careful  to  employ  the  best  talents  the  country  affords,  and  have  mat- 
ters so  systematically  arranged  that  (as  will  be  hereafter  shown)  there 
is  no  possibility  of  failure,  even  to  a  joint-stock  company,  unless  the  bu- 
siness becomes  so  profitless  as  to  ruin  the  whole  country.  Mills  own- 
ed, or  under  the  influence  of  Boston  capitalists— such  as  those  in  Cabot- 
ville,  Chickopee,  Waltham,  Lowell,  Nashua,  Jackson,  Manchester,  and 
other  places — generally  contain  about  6,000  spindles  each,  some' 10,000, 
and  recently,  others  are  being  erected,  to  contain  20  and  25,000.  Each 
company  has  an  agent,  whose  ofHce  is  in  Boston,  and  another  at  the 
factory;  the  latter  has  direct  charge  of  the  mill,  or  mills,  us  the  case 
may  be — for  there  are  frequently  two,  three,  and  even  four  factories 
owned  by  the  same  company,  and  in  the  same  inclosure.  Each  facto- 
ry has  an  overseer'  for  the  cardingr  department,  who,  generally-  speak- 
ing, is  skilled  in  this  department  only  ;  also  a  spinner,  a  dresser,  a  weav- 
er, and  a  machinist.  These  men  have  no  charge  except  their  particu- 
lar departments  ;  they  hire  their  own  hands  (being  under  certain  re- 
strictions), make  certain  repairs,  and  direct  others  to  be  made  by  the  ma- 
chinist,  and  are  responsible  to  the  agent  for  the  manufacture  of  a  given 
number  of  pounds  of  cotton  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  a  given  number  of 
mills  per  pound.  For  instance,  every  Saturday  night  the  agent  receives 
a  report  showing  the  number  of  lbs.  raw  cotton  passed  into  the  carding 
room,  and  the  number  of  lbs.  of  cloth  taken  from  the  weaving  room — 
the  carder  shows  by  his  pay  list  that  he  has  carded  the  same  for  6  mills 
per  lb. — the  spinner  that  he  has  spun  it  for  5  mills  per  lb. — the  dresser 
that  he  has  warped,  beamed  and  dressed  it  for  3  mills — anil  the  weaver 
that  it  has  been  woven  for  8  mills,  and  baled  for  1  mill  per  lb.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  the  agent  at  the  factory  makes  out  a  statement  for  the 
agent  in  Boston,  showing  the  number  of  hands  employed  at  the  mill, 
male  and  female — the  average  wages  paid — ^the  number  of  lbs.  of  raw 
cotton  used — the  number  of  yards  and  pounds  of  cloth  produced  and 
forwarded  to  their  commission  merchant — and  the  entire  cost  of  manu- 
fiicturing  and  delivering  the  cloth  at  Boston,  giving  the  items  as  above 
stated.     These  statements  from  the  various  establishments  are  compar- 
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cd  in  Boston;  in  fact,  the  proprietors  clab  together,  compile  them,  and 
place  a  book  in  the  hands  of  each  agent  for  reference,  so  that  they  are 
constantly  apprised  of  what  others  are  doing;  and  each  carder,  spinner 
or  weaver,  knows  the  minimum  cost  at  which  his  particular  department 
has  been  accomplished.  The  general  result  proves  to  the  company  the 
fitness  of  their  agent.  The  cheapness  with  which  any  particular  de- 
partment is  performed  is  a  test  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  subaltern 
in  charge  of  the  same.  Knowing  the  cost  of  the  raw  material — the 
quantity  of  waste— the  precise  cost  of  producing  cloth — and  its  worth  in 
the  market — the  manufacturers  are  at  once  placed  in  a  position  not  to 
sink  money,  unless  they  choose  to  do  so^  in  times  of  great  embarrassment, 
as  a  matter  of  charity  to  their  hands.  These  Boston  establishments  (for  so 
I  may  call  them)  are  all  very  similar.  The  dead  spindle  for  warp,  as 
well  as  for  filling,  is  universal;  and  each  factory  is  erected  for  a  partic- 
ular purpose,  and  confined  exclusively  to  it.  For  instance — ^some  mills 
have  their  machinery  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  osnaburgs^  and  can 
make  nothing  else— some  are  adapted  to,  and  are  run  exclusively  on 
brown  sheetings  37  inches  wide — some  on  3-4  sheetings — some  on  dril- 
lings^ and  others  on  print  cloths.  They  are  run  for  years  on  the  same 
thing,  and  as  the  proprietors  never  think  of  changing,  the  consequence 
is,  that  their  hands,  having  but  one  operation  to  perform,  become  so 
completely  drilled  in  it,  that  they  are  run  at  a  speed  incredible  to  one 
who  has  never  witnessed  it. 

In  Rhode  Island  things  are  very  different.     Providence  is  the  center 
of  radiation  for  manufacturing  knowledge.     In  cotton  manufacturing, 
all  look  to  her  as  the  mother  of  manufactures,  as  the  seat  of  knowledge 
in  this  art.     In  this  State,  although  there  are  many  joint-stock  companies, 
yet  individual  establishments  predominate.     There  are  many  large  es- 
tablishments owned  by  persons  reared  behind  the  spinning-jenney— oth- 
ers owned  by  capitalists  and  rented  to  practical  manufacturers.     Many 
mills  fitted  with  water-wheels,  are  built  by  persons  owning  water-power, 
and  rented  to  others  owning  machinery.     Every  pound  of  water-power 
is  already  employed,  steam-power  is  getting  into  use,  and  manufactur- 
ing may  be  said  to  be  the  business  of  Rhode  Island.     Wages  are  lower 
here  than  in  Massachusetts,  and  economy  is  more  generally  practiced. 
They  make^/i«  goods  and  add  a  far  greater  value  to  each  lb.  of  cotton, 
realizing  in  quality.,  by  skill  and  close  application,  what  the  Massachu- 
setts people  do  in  quantity^  by  their  coarse  fabrics.     In  Rhode  Island, 
English  machinery  is  often  used,  the  live  spindle  for  warj}  and  the  mule 
for  fillings  this  being,  doubtless,  the  best  kind  of  machinery  for  fine 
goods  and  skillful  operatives;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Massachusetts 
machinery  is  the  sort  that  should  be  introduced  among  us,  and  that  the 
system  pursued  in  that  Slate  is  the  one  best  adapted  to  our  habits  and  in- 
stitutions.    Cotton  manufacturing  will  not,  probably,  be  speedily  intro- 
duced into  this  State,  unless  our  business  men  of  capital  take  hold  of  it. 
Merchants  and  retired  men  of  capital  may  erect  factories,  and  work 
them  with  white  hands,  or  purchase  blacks  for  the  purpose — our  wealthy 
planters  may  engage  in  this  business  and  turn  their  young  negroes  in 
for  workers,  but  it  will  be  long  before  the  southern  States  shall  have  a 
set  of  manufacturers  similar  to  those  in  Rhode  Island  ;  they  must  grow 
up  among  us,  as  engine-makers  and  railroad  engineers  have  done. 
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I  will  now  give  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  Massa* 
chusetts  ;  which,  being  so  nearly  the  same  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try, it  will  be  necessary  only  to  name  one  or  two  establishments,  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  whole ;  and  it  is  proper  to  select  such  as  are 
making  the  kind  of  goods  that  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  into  this  State. 
I  will,  therefore,  notice  four  mills  in  Lowell,  belonging  to  one  company, 
and  in  the  same  inclosure,  under  one  agent.  They  contain,  each  7,168 
spindles  and  216  looms;  they  are  constructed  to  spin  Nos.  12  and  14 
yarn,  and  to  weave  37  inch  sheetings,  3  20-100  yards  to  the  lb. — 3-4 
sheetings,  4  55-100  yaids.to  the  lb. — ^and  drillings,  2  85*100  to  the  lb. 
The  two  mills  engaged  in  making  37  inch  sheetings^  turned  out,  for  the 
six  months  ending  30th  June  last,  say  mill  No.  1,  561,544  lbs.  of  cloth, 
being  1,820,495  yds.  Mill  No.  2,  produced  in  the  same  time,  571,869 
lbs.,  being  1,842,776  yds.  The  other  two  mills  produced  similar  re- 
sults. The  co^tper  lb.  for  the  labor  of  manufacturing  in  the  two  mills, 
was  as  follows: 

Mill  tJo.  1.  Mill  No.  2. 

For  Carding 6  75-100  mills,  6  18-100  mills. 

"    Spinning, 7  46-100    "  7  51-100     " 

"    Dressing, 4  65-100    "  4  71-100     " 

"  Weaving  and  baling, 1.3  05-100    "  1,2  73-100    " 


Total  cost, 3,1  19-100    "  3,1  13-100 


tt 


It  willy  by  this  statement,  be  perceived  that  the  cost  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  article  (the  wholesale  price  of  which,  at  the  present  time,  in 
this  market,  is  7  cents  per  yard)  is  but  3  cents  1  mill  and  a  fraction  per  lb. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  operation  to  be  performed  in  this  State.  The 
raw  material  would  cost  5  cents,  allow  10  per  cent  for  the  waste,  and 
we  have  for  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  5  cents  5  mills  ;  add  to  this  3 
cents  1  mill,  and  we  have  8  cents  6  mills  as  the  entire  cost  of  one  lb,  of 
cloth,  3  20-100  yards  to  the  lb.,  which  at  7  cents  per  yard,  gives  22  cents 
4  mills,  as  the  value  per  lb,  of  the  cloth  manufactured.  The  quantity 
of  cloth  turned  out  by  the  two  mills,  in  six  months,  was  as  follows: 

1,133,413  lbs.  at  22  cents  4  mills,  gives  $253,884  50 

Cost  of  raw  material, f  61,837  71 

Cost  of  labor  in  the  mill, 35,205  61 

97,843  52 

Gross  profit, $156,840  98 

From  the  above  result  it  appears  that  the  enormous  sum  of  8156,840 
98  would  be  left  to  pay  the  out  door  expenses  of  two  mills,  for  six  months, 
the  balance  being  net  profit  to  the  owners.* 

*  In  my  calculations  showing  the  large  gross  profits  accruing  to  tlie  Lowell 
companies,  it  mu.st  not  be  supposed,  that  these  companies  are  dividing  such 
large  amounts  as  nft  gains  to  tiieir  stockholdei-s.  It  is  a  fact  clear  enough  to 
any  one,  that  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  price 
of  goods  manufactured,  is  made  to  the  community  in  which  the  operation  is  per- 
formed ;  yet,  lest  those  disposed  to  embark  their  capital  in  such  pursuits,  should 
be  deceived  by  the  statement,  I  will  state  the  Hverage  profits  of  tJie  Lowell  com- 
panies, from  the  beginning  of  their  existence  to  the  present  time,  with  this  re- 
mark, that  the  Massachusetts  company,  from  some  cause  or  other  (probably  the 
embarrassed  state  of  trade  from  the  year  1840  to  the  latter  part  of  1843),  were 
not  in  haste  to  put  their  machinery  in  operation,  a  portion  of  which  was  not 
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I  will  now  exhibit  a  statement  of  another  mill  in  Lowell,  engaged  in 
making  osnaburgs,  the  machinery  being  adapted  to  this  particular  arti- 
cle, and  making  nothing  else.  This  mill  contains  64  carding  machines, 
4,864  spindles,  and  152  looms.  It  is  worked  by  174  hands,  and  spins 
No.  4  1-2  yarn.  It  turned  out  in  the  six  months,  ending  30ih  June  last, 
796,900  lbs.  of  cloth,  two  yards  per  lb.,  making  1,598,800  yards  of  os- 
naburgs.     The  cost  for  manufacturing  which,  in  the  mill,  was  as  follows : 

For  Carding 5  94-100  mills. 

"    Spinning, 4  48-100    " 

**    Dressing, 3  22-100    " 

"    Weaving 8  15-100    « 

"    Bailing,  Ac, 0  88-100    '• 

2,2  67-100    " 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  entire  cost,  for  the  labor  employed 
in  making  this  article,  is  2  cents  2  67-100  mills  per  lb.  The  cotton 
that  is  worked  into  these  goods  being  very  inferior,  is  worth  in  this  mar- 
ket not  over  4  cents  per  lb.,  therefore  the  value  of  the  raw  material  for 
this  establishment,  adding  12  1-2  per  cent,  for  waste,  say  896,512  lbs.  of 
raw  cotton  at  4  cents  being  $35,860  48-100 — and  the  cost  for  manufac- 
turing the  same,  at  2  cents,  2  67-100  mills  per  lb.  of  cloth — is  817,933 
75-100  ;  while  the  market  value  of  the  same,  say  1,593,800  yards  at  9 
cents  per  yard,  is  $143,842— leaving  a  balance  of  890,047  77-100  to 
pay  our-door  expenses,  such  as  commissions,  freight,  oil,  starch,  insu- 
rance, interest  on  capital,  &c.  Generally  speaking,  all  expenses  after 
paying  operatives  (interest  on  capital  included)  are  covered  by  1-2  to  1 
cent  per  yard,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  cloth  turned  out.  These 
are  not  mere  speculations,  but  actual  results  that  can  be  vouched  for ; 
they  present  a  fact  that  cannot  but  strike  a  cotton  planter  with  great 
force,  viz:  that  174  hands  in  12  months,  convert  4,329  bales  of  cotton^ 
345  lbs.  to  the  bale^  into  cloth — about  24  3-4  bales  to  the  hand  ;  thus  ad- 
ding  over  840  to  the  value  of  each  bale. 

Statements  of  other  establishments  in  Cabotville,  Fall  River,  Nashua, 
and  Manchester  are  at  hand,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  them,  as  the 
results  arc  similar.  The  last  mentioned  place,  Manchester,  in  New 
Hampshire,  is  located  on  the  Merrimack  river,  at  iheA  moskeag  falls. 
The  first  manufacturing  establishment  was  built  at  this  place,  in  the 
year  1838,  in  the  woods  ;  it  now  has  five — the  three  Stark  mills,  and 
two  belonging  to  the  Amoskeag  Company.  These  five  mills  contain 
37,720  spindles  and  1,106  looms.  Two  new  mills  are  being  erected — 
one  to  contain  20,000  spindles  and  600  looms — the  other,  25,000  spin- 
dles. The  result  of  establishing  these  factories  is,  that  a  flourishing 
town,  which  now  contains  7,000  inhabitants,  has  grown  up  in  the  woods. 

worked  until  May,  June  and  July  last,  and  some  portion  even  as  late  as  the  mid- 
dle of  July  had  not  yet  been  started. 

While  speaking  of  the  net  gains  of  the  Lowell  manufacturers,  we  must  not  be 
unmindful  that  the  town  of  Lowell  manufactures  about  66,313  bales  of  cotton, 
345  lbs.  to  tlie  bale,  and  adds  by  simply  spinning  and  weaving)  about  20  cents 
to  the  value  of  each  lb.,  making  a  gain  to  tnat  place  and  its  vicinity  of  upward 
of  four  tnilliont  of  dollars;  a  sum  equal  to  one-third  of  the  capital  invested  in 
this  branch  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  that  place,  and  equal  in  value,  to  the 
entire  crop  of  this  State. 
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It  is  supposed  that  the  two  mills  now  erectingf,  together  with  iho^e  al- 
ready in  operation,  will  have  the  effect  of  doubling  the  population  in 
two  years,  and,  in  all  probability,  this  town,  in  ten  years,  will  exceed 
that  of  Lowell  both  in  wealth  and  population. 

1  might  mention  many  other  places  that  have  risen  rapidly  from  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  fabrics,  a  business  that  belongs  legitimate- 
ly to  us,  at  the  South.  At  the  risk  of  being  considered  tiresome,  I  will 
name  one  more.  The  town  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  was  a  thriving 
place,  and  one  of  considerable  trade,  but  from  various  causes  it  declined. 
Its  trade  had  been  absorbed  by  Boston  and  other  places,  so  that  its  ship- 
ping interest  had  deserted  it,  and  its  wharves  were  desolate  and  value- 
Jess — town  property  had  becoiilie  worthless,  and  every  thing  about  it  seem- 
ed going  to  ruin.  A  few  of  its  most  enterprising  property  holders  de- 
termined to  make  an  effort  to  resuscitate  it,  by  establishing  manufac- 
tures, and  having  no  water-power  they  resorted  to  steam.  It  acted  like 
a  charm.  The  three  or  four  establishments  put  in  operation  have  all 
done  well  and  produced  a  new  state  of  things.  The  wharves  are  now 
crowded  with  shipping — the  sound  of  the  hammer  is  heard  in  every  di- 
rection— new  houses  are  being  erected  and  old  ones  have  been  remod- 
elled— real  estate  has  not  only  advanced  to  its  original  value,  but  doubled 
and  quadrupled  it ;  and  so  it  would  be  with  Charleston,  Augusta,  Colum- 
bia, and  other  places  at  the  South. 


ART.  VII.— TERREBONNE  PARISH,  LOUISIANA. 

This  parish,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  blessed  with  a  fruitful  soil,  and 
embraces  in  its  settlement  and  cultivation  many  things  that  are  interest- 
ing and  attractive.  It  contains  a  dense  population  of  Americans  and 
French,  though  the  latter  predominate ;  the  former  commencing  with 
a  settlement  made  by  a  few  persons  in  1828,  have  increased  rapidly,  and 
present  in  their  improvements  and  character  the  same  features  which 
distinguish  them  in  the  older  sections  of  the  country.  It  embraces  the 
latitude  of  29®  40'.  There  is  something  rather  unique  in  the  location 
of  this  parish.  Here  is  a  large  district  of  country  lying  south  of  the 
Mississippi  river  from  Dooaysonviile,  the  inhabitants  principally  set- 
tled and  living  on  several  large  bayoHs,  whieh  traverse  it,  and  runing 
into  waters  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  cultivation  of  the 
soil  is  continued  along  these  bayous  to  some  distance,  the  plantations 
being  of  considerable  depth  until  they  reach  the  tide-water  toward  the 
sea,  when  they  become  *'  beautifully  less,'*  and  the  tillable  soil  is  confined 
to  a  skirt  of  a  few  hundred  yards  width  between  the  morass  in  the  rear, 
and  the  bayou  in  the  front.  It  is  not  more  than  a  day's  travel  from  the 
source  of  any  of  these  bayous  to  a  point  where  traveling  by  land  is  im- 
possible, and  the  appearance  of  the  high  sea-grass  and  wet  marsh,  pro- 
claims the  infcasibility  of  culture.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  parish  ex- 
tends to  several  of  the  islands  skirting  the  Gulf  (?f  Mexico,  from  whence 
the  sea  is  viewed  in  its  splender,  with  its  waves  perpetuall3'^  beating 
against  their  base. 

In  writing  a  brief  description  of  this  country,  we  would  say  something 
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of  its  appearance.  And  to  do  this  we  would  institute  a  comparison, not 
an  unworthy  one,  of  the  parish  of  Lafourche,  Interior,  through  which 
we  pass  in  reaching  it  from  the  Mississippi  river.  In  the  latter  parish 
we  are  impressed  with  the  magnificence  of  wealth  which  exists ;  the 
eye  ranges  abroad  on  scenes  of  cultivated  districts  where  nearly  every 
thing  of  forest  growth  is  removed,  which  would  prevent  the  highest 
tillage.  The  dwellings  are  commodious,  and  in  some  respects  princely, 
and  the  inhabitants  known  for  their  hospitality  and  refinement — ^but  there 
is  the  absence  of  that  which  gives  to  the  Terrebonne  a  rural  aspect, 
which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  highest  cultivation.  The  diflferenceis 
clearly  marked  in  traveling  down  the  Terrebonne  road,  and  in  other  high- 
ways of  the  parish,  observing  the  plantations  which  skirt  the  route,  the 
groves  of  orange,  and  other  evergreen  shades,  which  environ  the  dwell- 
ings and  dot  the  plantations,  which  give  an  air  of  calmness  and  beauty. 
This  has  its  origin,  no  doubt,  in  the  newness  of  the  country — it  may  have 
been  an  accidental  arrangement,  U  certainly  is  a  great  relief  to  the  vis- 
ion, and  combmes  in  a  high  degree  the  useful  and  ornamental.  Though 
this  parish  is  of  recent  settlement,  yet  the  industry  of  the  planter  is 
clearly  manifest  Along  the  several  bayous  there  are  many  extensive 
plantations,  highly  cultivated,  neatly  arranged,  possessing  all  the  traits 
which  manifests  the  aptitude  of  the  southern  planter  in  the  adaptation  of 
his  energies  to  the  soil  and  climate.  Though  there  are  many  who  cul- 
tivate the  soil,  who  do  not  cultivate  the  sugrar-cane  (the  chief  product 
here),  yet  with  those  who  have  embarked  in  this  culture  there  are  many 
establishments  of  wealth  and  renown,  whose  large  estates  are  beautiful- 
ly embellished  by  industry  and  taste,  and  who  pursue  planting  as  both 
profitable  and  pleasurable.  To  illustrate  the  character  of  a  people  as  it 
relates  to  agriculture  and  a  desire  for  domestic  comfort,  we  show  their 
tact  and  disposition  in  tho  practical  operation  of  those  measures  which 
tend  to  produce  them.  We  look  at  the  handsome  acres  cut  deep  in  fur- 
rows to  sow  the  seed  of  a  future  crop,  or  at  the  rich  products  of  the  soil. 
We  notice  the  pastures  which  abound  for  the  pood  of  cattle,  the  improve- 
ments about  the  dwelling  for  the  comfort  of  a  family,  and  the  "quarters" 
where  reside  the  strength  in  the  maintenance  of  his  house  and  the 
honor  of  its  name.  These  we  find  arranged  and  fixed  after  proper  mod- 
els coincident  with  the  sound  views  of  an  enlightened  and  beneficial  sys- 
tem, and  when  continued  under  this  government  will  bring  an  adequate 
reward.  Though  we  do  not  propose  to  furnish  a  model  for  the  emulation 
of  others,  yet  this  country  certainly  merits  a  description.  The  hand  of 
the  Creator  and  the  industry  of  man  have  made  it  a  beautiful  country, 
and  the  light  should  not  be  hid  under  a  bushel.  Commencing  with  the 
pianution  of  Col.  Windu,  on  the  Terrebonne  bayou,  the  first  nearest  the 
parish  line,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  of  Thibodeaux,  on 
the  Lafourche,  to  some  distance  below  the  plantations  of  Wm.  Bisland, 
deceased,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  or  more,  there  is  a  continuous  line  of 
plantations  and  French  agricultural  villages — fence  joins  to  fence  and 
plantation  to  plantation.  In  passing  thij  road,  during  fine  weather,  scenes 
of  lively  interest  present  themselves  continually  to  the  eye  and  mind,  eith- 
er among  the  Americnns  or  French,  all  busily  performing  their  allotted 
duties,  and  joining  in  the  bustle  of  life.  The  houses  are  neatly  built  and 
with  respect  to  comfort,  and  the  orange  and  oak,  and  various  kinds  of 
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evergreen  foliage,  set  off  the  yards  and  present  an  air  of  comfort  and 
tranquillity  to  all  around.  The  quarters  manifest  comfort  in  their  ar" 
rangement,  and  bespeak  the  kind  feelings  of  the  proprietor  for  his  slaved. 
The  sugar-houses  are  commodious,  and  the  ground  is  under  that  cuiliva- 
tion  which  is  most  practicable  to  yield  the  richest  returns.  On  the  route 
down  the  Terrebonne  lies  the  neat  village  of  Houroa,  the  seat  of  the 
courts  of  the  parish,  and  which  contains  all  the  requisite  buildingS| 
which  are  of  brick,  for  the  administration  of  justice.  The  town  con- 
tains several  stores,  and  is  the  residence  of  ten  or  fifteen  families.  Here 
is  exhibited  to  noiice  an  improvement  of  much  importance  to  this  portion 
of  the  State,  when  it  shall  be  fully  carried  into  execution.  It  is  a  canal 
a  mile  in  length,  which  connects  the  bayou  Black  with  the  Terrebonne. 
There  is  another  canal  eight  miles  below  Houina,  several  miles  in  lengthy 
first  from  the  Terrebonne  to  Lake  Long,  and  then  through  a  skirt  of 
land  to  Field's  Lake,  and  then  to  (he  La  Fourche,  which  presents  a  con^* 
venient  way  of  transportation  of  produce  and  of  travel  from  the  Terre- 
bonne to  Field's  Mills,  on  the  La  Fourche,  where  steamboats  regularly 
ply  to  and  from  New  Orleans.  These  are  fragments  of  what  is  called 
the  Altakapas  and  Barrataria  Canal,  connecting  the  Attakapas  country 
by  Bayou  Blacky  and  rendering  it  a  far  better  outlet  for  their  produce 
than  now  exists,  and  nearer  by  one-half  the  distance  to  New  Orleans. 
This  no  doubt  would  have  been  soon  completed  under  the  administra- 
tion of  our  late  engineer^  had  not  death  so  soon  deprived  us  of  his  use- 
ful services.  It  will,  no  doubt,  when  completed,  confer  a  great  benefit 
on  this  country,  and  to  Attakapas  particularly,  which  suffers  much  in- 
convenience, during  the  summer  and  fall  mouths,  for  lack  of  navigation 
in  its  streams. 

From  the  Terrebonne  bayou  we  will  pass  to  the  Grand  Calliou  bay- 
ou, and  dilate  a  few  moments  on  its  merits  and  character.  This  bayou 
is  much  shorter  than  the  other  bayous  of  the  parish ;  we  reach  tide 
water  soon  and  it  is  the  only  bayou  of  any  importance  not  remotely  af- 
fected by  the  Mississippi  water,  and  may  be  considered,  on  this  account^ 
rather  as  a  prong  of  the  sea.  On  the  first  plantations  of  the  Calliou  it 
is  but  a  dry  bayou  in  some  seasons  of  the  year,  serving,  however,  the 
very  useful  purpose  of  a  drain  to  carry  off  the  rains  which  fall  in  the  vi- 
cinity ;  further  down  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  large  bayou.  It  is 
much  under  the  influence  of  the  tides,  and  on  this  account  is  destitute  of 
the  matted  grass-vine  which  is  disagreeable  and  inconvenient  in  other 
bayous.  If  admissible,  we  would  enter  into  some  minutiee  in  a  descrip* 
tion  of  a  few  plantations  on  this  route.  *'  Wood-lawn  '*  does  riot  belie  its 
name.  From  the  first  glance  we  have  of  it  in  the  beautiful  lawn  gently 
sloping  to  the  bayou,  on  both  sides,  the  soil  carpeted  with  suitable  grass 
for  purposes  of  pasturage,  interspersed  with  shade  trees,  presents  a  rich 
appearance.  The  pasture  grounds  extend  ihe  whole  length  of  the  plan- 
tation, two  miles  long  and  several  hundred  yards  wide,  embracing  quite 
200  acres  in  ail,  exhibiting  a  front  view  from  the  dwellings,  though  there 
is  a  large  body  of  land  beyond,  used  for  farming  purposes.  There  are 
in  this  plantation  1,500  acres  under  fence,  800  in  cane.  It  is  in  depth 
more  than  a  mile.  There  are  near  100  miles  of  ditching  on  this  place. 
It  combines  all  the  qualities  of  a  Tennessee  farm  in  relation  to  raising 
stock -of  all  kinds,  and  pastures,  with  every  quality  which  characterizes 
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a  sugar-planting  interest.  There  are  300  slaves  on  this  plantation. 
The  quarters  are  very  comfortable  houses,  supplied  with  every  necessary 
of  life,  arranged  in  proper  method,  and  several  rows  of  shade  trees  run 
continuously  between  these  two  rows  of  buildings,  presenting  in  a  high 
degree  an  aspect  of  comfort. 

DuLAC,  situated  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Calliou,  the  last  plant- 
ation on  this  route  to  the  sea  coast,  commands  the  admiration  of  alh 
The  land  being  narrow,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  marsh,  the 
^plantation  is  proportion  ably  long,  seven  or  eight  miles.  Several  bayous 
lie  contiguous,  and  the  tide  water  passes  through  the  ditches,  but  does 
not  interfere  with  cultivation.  Very  beautiful  scenery  is  spread  out 
before  the  eye  here.  A  lake  and  sea  marsh  in  one  direction,  which 
extends  nearly  to  the  limit  of  vision  ;  large  live  oaks  line  the  shore  of 
the  bayou,  a  shell  road  running  along  it ;  the  rural  residence  of  the  hos* 
pitable  and  intelligent  proprietor ;  the  garden  of  tropical  evergreens  and 
fruits ;  the  quarter  romantically  situated  near  the  bayou ;  the  bridge 
which  spans  the  bayou — these  views,  connected  with  the  influence  of  the 
sea  air,  which  comes  fresh  from  the  Gulf,  makes  one  feel,  indeed, 

"  There  is  not  iu  this  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet." 

We  will  next  speak  of  an  important  section  of  country  bordering 
Bayou  Black.  This  bayou  has  its  origin  near  Thibodeaux,  Lafourche, 
and  its  general  bearing  is  toward  the  Attakapas  country.  It  contains 
more  tillable  land  than  any  other  in  the  parish,  and  the  lands  are  con- 
sidered of  unsurpassed  fertility.  They  have  been  of  later  settlement  and 
have  the  advantage  of  being  new.  Though  a  great  portion  of  this  bay- 
ou a  few  years  past  was  new,  and  the  wild  deer,  and  bear,  and  some 
say  buffalo,  prowled  unmolested  among  its  solitudes,  yet,  as  if  by  magic, 
the  wilderness  has  become  transformed  and  the  bayou  become  thickly 
inhabited,  and  the  refinements  and  blessings  of  society  become  estab^ 
lished  along  its  banks.  We  notice  large  plantations,  fine  dwellings, 
with  the  yards  and  gardens  arranged  with  taste  and  comeliness.  There 
is  heard  the  sound  of  the  steamboat  bell  announcing  an  arrival  from 
New  Orleans,  and  we  see  schooners  loading  with  the  sweets  of  the  su- 
gar-cane for  a  distant  city.  There  are  many  plantations  on  this  route 
which  would  vie  in  improvements  and  appearance  with  the  older  sec- 
tions of  this  country.  We  would  mention  a  few  of  the  many  that  are 
on  this  bayou,  vii.,  W.  J.  Minor,  Tobias  Gibson^s  plantations,  Mr. 
Knight,  Judge  Baker,  and  W.  Robertson,  of  Virginia. 

What  impresses  one  as  novel  and  interesting,  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  improvements  have  been  made,  and  which  is  more  clearly  oberv- 
^able  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  bayou :  the  transition  from  dense  for- 
ests and  dreary  solitudes  to  large  cultivated  fields,  and  rich  pastures, 
and  improvements,  which  display  taste  and  energy  and  wealth,  have 
been  so  sudden  and  yet  so  substantial.  We  notice  one  which*  derives 
its  name  from  a  solitary  and  venerable  ^Hive  oak,"  fronting  the  hand- 
some dwclliog,  and  which  produces  a  sage  contrast  in  its  towering  an^ 
brawny  limbs  to  the  various  neat  evergreen  hedges  and  orange  trees  and 
bananas,  which  decorate  the  yard,  and  are  not  far  from  its  vicinity.  This 
is  a  new  place,  in  cultivation  five  years,  and  yet,  such  is  the  congeniality 
of  the  climate,  that  taste  and  fondness  for  ornamental  improvement  and 
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horticulture,  abundantly  repays  the  devotee.  There  arc  in  this  tract 
2000  arpents,  400  in  cultivation,  with  the  area  rapidly  extending. 
There  are  near  75  slaves  who  make  350  hogsheads  of  sugar.  ^The 
quarter  is  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  road  of  the  bayou,  near  a 
shady  grove.  As  is  usual,  a  cook  house  forms  one  of  the  buildings  in 
the  quarter,  where  abundant  and  well  prepared  food  is  supplied  to  the 
blacKS.  The  sugar  house  is  a  large  and  beautiful  building,  with  all  the 
modern  improvements  of  railroads,  &c.,  for  expediting  the  work  of 
sugar  making.  The  saw-mill,  a  very  necessary  appendage  to  a  large 
plantation,  lies  far  in  the  background,  to  make  it  convenient  to  the  cy- 
press swamp  to  which  it  lies  contiguous.  This  place  is  the  property  of 
Tobias  Gibison,  Esq. 

The  nearest  land  route  from  Attakapas  to  New  Orleans,  is  by  this 
bavou,  and  is  often  traveled.  Drovers,  with  herds  of  cattle  from  the 
prairies,  frequent  this  route.  The  outlet  of  this  bayou,  for  navigation 
purposes,  is  toward  the  Attakapas ;  but  should  the  canal,  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  be  completed,  then  there  will  be  a  nearer  and  safer  route. 
There  arc  many  planters  on  these  various  bayous  whu  are  the  owners 
of  smaller  estates  than  those  we  have  mentioned,  and  they  are  numer- 
ous, and  add  to  society  the  benefit  of  intelligence  with  pleasant  inter- 
course. Great  improvements  are  in  progress  in  the  parish  with  respect 
to  schools  and  churches,  and  the  advancing  state  of  learning  and  mor- 
ality will  insure  to  both  success  with  those  who  wish  well  for  the  char- 
acter and  prosperity  of  the  country.  There  are  a  large  brick  school 
\  house  in  Houma,  a  Catholic  church,  and  a  Methodist  church  newly 
i  built.  There  is  likewise  another  Protestant  church,  belonging  to  the 
methodists  on  Bayou  Black,  and  recently  completed.  The  slaves  are  not 
debarred  from  a  participation  in  religious  duties.  It  is  considered  by 
some  their  duty  to  have  their  slaves  taught  religious  duties,  by  a 
competent  instructor,  on  their  own  plantations.  The  example  set  by 
such  men  as  Thomas  Pugh,  Dr.  Kitteridge,  W.  Pew,  Thomas  Bibb,  and 
George  S.  Quiou,  in  the  parish  of  Laforche,  Int.,  and  K.  H.  Cage,  Dr. 
Danks,  and  Tobias  Gibson,  in  this  parish,  practical  men,  who  see  its 
benefits,  cannot  be  gainsaid.  By  a  proper  inculcation  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious duties,  the  slave  is  a  better  servant,  and  it  has  a  bearing  upon 
an  immortal  destiny. 

Odk  Grove,  Bayou  Black,  November  14,  1849. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

1.  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  COTTON  TRADE  FOR  1S50. 

mors    OK    THE     WORLD,   PBICE8,    ETC.,     BY    PBOF.   M'CAT,   OF    OEOBGIA. 

The  price  of  cotton,  during  the  past  season,  has  been  continually  upward. 
About  the  first  of  November  it  reached  the  lowef^t  point,  and,  from  that  time 
forward,  there  has  been  a  uniform  advance.  At  first,  tlie  rise  was  slow,  with 
occasionally  a  backward  movement ;  but  recently  it  has  been  so  rapid,  that  the 
rates  have  already  risen  (see  table  I,  at  the  end  of  this  article  from  thirty-five 
per  cent,  below  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  above  the  average.  The  causes  oi  this 
lidVance  are  plain  aud  evident.  There  is  no  mystery,  no  combinations  of  plant- 
ers of  sellers,  no  forced  or  unnatural  efforts  of  speculators,  brii^ging  about  the 
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results.  The  pacification  of  Europe,  the  revival  of  business  in  France,  the  fine 
harvest  in  England,  the  large  couisuiuption,  the  small  stocks,  and  the  discour- 
aging prospectii  of  the  now  crop,  are  all  pov/erful  influences,  fovorable  to  an 
advance  ;  and  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  name  a  single  cause  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Of  theso  influences,  tne  most  powerful  is  the  promise  of  a  short 
crop.  After  the  largest  production  ever  before  known,  we  see  the  stock?*  on 
hand  lower  than  they  were  at  the  bo<(inning  of  the  year.  (Table  II.)  With  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  produced,  Ijelow  the  wants  of  the  manufacturers,  prices 
necessarily  rise  above  the  average,  until  the  high  rate  of  the  raw  material  les- 
sens the  consumption  and  brings  the  demand  within  the  supply.  It  is  this 
cause,  more  than  all  the  others  combined,  that  has  brought  about  the  recent  ad- 
vance. The  triumph  of  the  Austriaus  in  Lombardy,  and  of  the  Neapolitans  in 
Sicily  ;  the  establit-hment  of  order  in  Paris  and  Vienna;  the  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities in  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  in  Hungary,  have  all  produced  but  a  slight 
efiect ;  while  the  late  frost  in  April,  the  heavy  rains  in  summer,  the  rust,  the  worm, 
and  the  caterpillar  in  the  autumn,  have  told  with  great  power  on  the  market. 
The  splendid  harvest  in  England  has  been  next  in  influence;  but  next  only, 
after  a  great  interval.  All  have,  however,  combined  to  produce  the  effect,  and 
they  have  done  it  fairly,  legitimately,  and,  therefore,  permanently.  In  consid- 
ering, therefore,  the  probable  supply  and  demand  for  tJie  coming  year,  we  mu.-t 
ba.*;e  our  calculations  on  higli  j^rices.  This  will  increase  the  shipments  from 
India,  and,  by  encouraging  Tate  picking,  increase  tlu;  production  of  the  United 
States.  It  will,  at  the  same  time,  discourage  consumption,  generally,  and  espe 
cially  in  England.  Already  have  the  spinners  at  Manchester  commenced  work- 
ing short  tin»e,  and  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  combination  to  prevent  the 
rise  in  price»8,  but  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  short  crop,  A  dintinished 
supply  of  cotton  causes  an  advance  in  the  price,  and  a  diminished  consumption 
is  indispensably  necessary  to  bring  up  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article. 
In  this  way  the  equilibrium  between  demand  and  supply  is  established,  and 
price  must  Dt»  considered,  before  either  the  supply  or  the  demand  can  be  prop- 
erly estimated. 

The  supply  from  the  United  States  will  this  year  be  undoubtedly  small.  But 
small  and  great  are  comparative  words,  having  no  meaning  of  themselves.  We 
mean  that  the  crop  will  fall  off  largely  from  the  receipts  of  last  year.  It 
will  do  this  at  every  principal  sea-port,  and  for  two  causes.  Because  the  pro- 
duction is  less,  and  because  the  large  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  planters  nad 
much  to  do  with  the  extraordinary  receipts  of  last  sejison. 

The  crop  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  will  be  shortened  by  the  late  frost 
in  the  sprin'j,  by  the  excessive  rains  in  June  and  July,  and  by  the  drouth  in 
August.  The  worm,  also,  has  done  considerable  damage  in  some  portions  of 
thci^e  States.  The  season  is  very  much  protracted,  but  this  was  the  case  last 
yx?ar.  The  amount  plaiited  is  not  larger,  as  a  greater  breadth  of  land  was  de- 
voted to  wheat  than  ever  was  done  before.  Near  Macon,  a  considerable  force 
was  turned  to  the  construction  of  the  South-western  railroad.  The^e  causes 
have  none  of  them  been  very  fatal  or  serious,  but  they  have  had  their  influence. 
The  eftect  of  all  may  l>e  estimated  to  produce  a  falling  off"  of  seventy-five  thou- 
sand bales  in  these  two  States.  A  like  decline,  compared  with  last  year,  may 
be  anticipated,  on  account  of  the  large  supply  of  old  cotton,  which  was  carried 
forward  to  swell  the  receipts  of  last  sea«on.  The  amount  renieived  at  Charleston 
and  Savannah,  will  thus  be  reduced  from  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
bales  to  seven  hundred  thousand.  The  extension  of  railroads  further  we^t,  will 
attract  to  these  ports  sonie  cotton  formerly  sent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  thus 
keep  up  the  receipts  higher  than  they  would  have  been  in  former  years,  when 
the  prospects  of  the  crop  wore  the  same  as  they  now  are. 

At  Apalachicola  and  Mobile  the  receipts  must  fall  off  largely.  Besides  the 
causes  operating  in  the  Atlantic  States,  they  have  had  the  rust  and  the  cater- 
pillar in  many  places.  The  balKworm  has  also  bi^en  much  more  destructive 
than  in  Georgia.  On  the  Tombigbee,  the  disasters  have  been  greater  than  iu 
the  worst  seasons  we  have  ever  had.  Twenty  per  cent,  on  the  receipts  of  last 
year  may  be  deducted  for  the  amount  of  the  new  crop.  This  may  seem  small 
to  those  who  have  he»ard  the  reports*  from  tlie  western  and  9i>utheru  portions  of 
Alabama  and  Ge(»rgia.  But  when  the  price  is  as  high  as  it  now  is,  the  planters 
Tvill  kee»p  their  hands  picking  till  February.    Many  ^  field  that  would  have 
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been  plowed  up  or  neglected,  will  now  be  gone  over  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  time.  This 
cotton  will  be  poor,  but  it  will  swell  the  receipts  as  much  as  any  other. 

From  New  CJrleans  we  have  more  disastrous  reports  than  from  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  cotton  region.  Besides  all  the  injuries  before  mentioned,  they  have 
suffered  from  the  overflowings  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Red  River.  The 
damage  has  been  especially  severe  on  the  Red  river,  where  the  loss  from  this 
cause  alone,  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  one  hundred  tliousand  bales.  This 
is  exaggerated,  doubtless,  but  the  injury  has  been  very  serions.  The  prevalence 
of  cholera,  during  the  summer,  along  the  Mississippi,  by  diminishing  the  force 
at  work,  permitted  the  ^rass  to  grow,  and  thus  injured  the  prospects  of  the 
crop.  Throughout  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  the  deficiency  will  be 
large,  but  in  Tennessee  and  North  Alabama  it  will  be  slight.  A  falling  off 
of  twenty  per  cent,  may  be  anticipated  at  New  Orleans  ;  but  not  more  than 
this,  because  the  disasters  of  last  year  had  already  reduced  their  receipts  ten 
per  cent,  below  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

Texas,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  will  produce  about  as  much  as  last  year. 
The  increased  cultivation  in  Texas  will  make  up  for  the  ravages  of  the  worm. 
These  estimates  bring  up  the  whole  production  of  the  United  States  to  two 
millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bales.     (Table  III.) 

The  supply  from  India  is  very  much  dependant  on  the  price.  There  has 
been  a  report  from  Bombay  of  a  failure  in  tne  crop,  but  this  nas  not  been  con- 
firmed by  subsequent  advices.  The  discouraging  news  from  the  shipments  to 
China  will  balance  the  effect  of  any  slight  deficiency  in  the  production.  A 
considerable  increase  may  be  anticipated  over  the  imports  of  lo49,  on  account 
of  the  rise  in  prices  :  but  they  will  not  much  exceed  the  average  of  the  last 
seven  years.  This  has  been  two  hundred  and  eight  thousand  bales,  and  I  would 
estimate  the  imports  into  England  for  1850,  at  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
bales.     (See  table  IV.) 

The  receipts  from  E^ypt,  Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies,  are  small,  and  nearly 
stationary.  The  rise  m  prices  will  probably  prevent  any  falling  off  from  the 
receipts  of  1849.  These  will  doubtless  reach  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
bales  (table  V),  and  the  same  amount  may  be  expected  for  the  next  year. 

The  summary  of  these  supplies  gives  a  total  of  two  millions  seven  hundred 
thousand  bales  (table  VI),  which  is  less  than  the  crop  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  year  tliJit  has  just  closed.  This  falling  off  in  the  supply  must  cause  a  de- 
crease in  the  consumption,  else  all  the  present  stocks  would  be  exhausted — a 
result  which  cannot  possibly  occur. 

This  decrease  will  not  take  place  in  the  United  States.  It  would  seem,  from 
the  published  statements  (table  VIl),  that  the  wants  of  our  manufactun^rs  have 
declined  in  the  past  year.  This  is,  beyond  doubt,  only  apparent.  The  very 
low  price  at  which  cotton  was  sold  at  the  close  of  1848,  inauced  the  manufac- 
turers to  lay  in  large  stocks,  while  the  advancing  rates  of  1849  produced  an 
opposite  etiect.  Hence,  the  extraordinary  increase  that  appeared  to  take  place 
in  1848,  and  the  apparent  decrease  in  1849.  The  advance  in  the  consumption 
of  the  United  States  has  been  so  uniform  and  unvarying,  that  no  fears  need  be 
indulged  that  this  increase  will  not  continue.  We  have  already  become  the 
largest  consumer  of  cotton  in  the  world,  and  this  rank  we  will  continue  to  hold, 
without  dispute,  hereafter.  Our  people  now  manufacture  mare  cotton,  and  pur- 
chase more  cotton  goods,  than  are  consumed  by  Great  Britam  and  all  her  de- 
pendencies, in  the  four  <juarters  of  the  globe  (\able  VIII) ;  and  the  next  year 
will  witness  no  change  in  this  matter,  iligh  prices  of  the  raw  material  have 
no  power  to  check  consumption  here.  Our  people  are  not  so  X)oot  as  to  deny 
themselves  necessary  clothing,  when  prices  rise,  and  almost  all  cotton  goods 
are  necessaries,  not  luxuries,  of  life,  ni^h  j)rices  of  cotton,  besides,  favor  our 
consumption,  to  some  extent,  by  increasing  the  ability  of  the  South  to  buy, 
and  by  Keeping  down  the  price  of  exchange,  and  preventing  the  exportation  of 
specie.  Our  consumption  for  1850  may  safely  be  put  at  five  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  bales,  the  average  for  1847  and  1848  being  five  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand.  A  decline  must  take  place  in  Great  Britain.  The  favorable  prospects, 
presented  by  a  fine  harvest,  cheap  food,  and  general  prosperity,  will  fail  to  neu- 
tralize the  influence  of  high  prices  of  the  raw  materijii.  I^eace  in  India,  in 
Germany,  in  Italy,  in  the  whole  world,  cannot  enable  the  European  laborers  to 
consume  their  usual  amount  of  goods,  when  prices  advance  beyond  their  usual 
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limit.  The  fund  out  of  'vrhich  the  great  mass  purchase  their  clothing,  is  limited, 
and  this  constant  sum  will  buy  a  smaller  number  of  yards,  when  the  cost  per  yard 
is  increased.  With  average  rates  for  cotton,  the  consumption  of  England  would 
exceed  that  of  any  former  period.  Ireland  is  quiet ;  the  chartist  agitation  has 
ceased ;  food  is  abundant ;  trade  is  active ;  the  currency  in  fine  order ;  money 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest ;  the  stocks  of  ^oods  in  the  iiands  of  manufacturers 
small ;  the  demand  for  labor  on  railroads,  mines,  and  iron  works,  good  ;  and 
everywhere  the  elements  of  prosperity  visible.  The  foreign  market  is  not  less 
promising  than  the  home  market.  Froni  Europe,  India,  and  America,  the  de- 
mand for  English  exports  is  alike  favorable.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  consid- 
erations, the  advance  in  the  raw  material  must  inevitably  check  the  consump- 
tion. 

The  deliveries  to  the  trade  this  ^ear  have  exceeded  every  former  year.  The 
excess  over  1845  (table  IX)  is  slight— over  last  year  it  is  considerable.  The 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  are  now  small,  because  they  have  been 
buying,  for  some  time,  less  than  they  have  consumed.  The  whole  consumption 
in  1848,  was  one  million  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  bales,  and  in 
1845,  it  was  one  million  five  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand.  For  ike 
present  year,  it  will  probably  reach  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  bales  ; 
but  for  1 850,  it  cannot  safely  be  estimated  at  higher  than  one  million  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand. 

In  France  the  consumption  is  now  largely  in  advance  of  last  year,  and  up  to 
the  1st  of  August  it  exceeded  the  amounts  of  1845  and  1846.  (Table  X.)  The 
increased  stability  of  Louis  Napoleon's  government,  for  the  last  half  of  the 
present  year,  promises  that  this  excess  will  be  maintained,  and  that  the  close  of 
the  year  will  witness  the  largest  delivery  of  American  cotton  ever  made.  The 
whole  amount  of  American  cotton  consumed  in  France  was  three  hundred  and 
fifty-one  thousand  bales  in  1845,  and  two-hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand 
in  1848.  For  1849,  it  will  probably  reach  four  hundred  thousand  bales  ;  and, 
unless  political  troubles,  not  now  foreseen,  should  injure  the  prospects  of  trade, 
the  high  price  of  cotton  will  not  bring  the  demand  for  1850  below  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  bales. 

On  other  parts  of  the  continent,  besides  France,  the  consumption  of  cotton 
has  been  regularly  increasing.  The  average  demand  for  the  last  five  years,  has 
been  four  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  bales,  and  this  period  includes  the 
disastrous  harvest  of  1847,  and  the  revolutionary  excitement  of  1848  and  1849. 
The  demand  for  1850  cannot  fall  as  low  as  this  average.  It  will  be  almost  cer- 
tain to  exceed  four  hundre4  a^d  fifty  thousand  bales,  even  if  the  present  ad- 
Tance  in  prices  is  sustained. 

We  have  thus  a  total  demand  (table  XII)  of  two  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  bales,  which  exceeds  tlie  supply  (table  VI)  one  hundred  thousand 
bales.  As  the  stocks  were  lower  in  January  last  (table  XIII)  than  they  had 
been  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  as  they  are  now  lower  (table  II)  than  they  were 
a  year  ago,  this  deficiency  of  the  supply  must  keep  up  prices  much  above  the 
average.  They  are  now  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  above,  middling  fair  being 
quoted  in  Charleston  (October  l9th)  at  ten  and  three-quarter  cents.  This  ad- 
vance must  be  maintained,  unless  the  lateness  of  the  frost  should  carry  up  the 
United  States  crop  above  two  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Dales,  or 
unless  serious  political  troubles  should  arise  in  Europe,  to  darken  the  prospects 
of  business.  The  day  of  prosperity  to  the  planter  has  at  last  come.  The 
promise  for  the  future  is  bright.  The  crop  is  not  small,  though  much  reduced 
from  last  year.  It  is  the  increased  consumption  during  the  last  year,  as  much 
as  the  short  crop,  which  has  advanced  prices.  The  prospect  is,  therefore,  that 
even  a  large  crop  from  the  next  planting  will  bring  fair  prices,  while  a  failure 
would  carry  up  prices  to  the  hign  range  of  1835  and  1836.  The  present  crop, 
though  small,  will  bring  a  much  larger  amount  of  money  than  the  last.  The 
disa-sters  being  uniformly  distributed,  every  part  of  the  country  will  receive 
the  benefit.  The  planters  have  deserved  this  prosperity,  and  at  last  they  have 
received  their  reward.  Let  them  continue  their  endeavors  to  divert  their  labor 
to  other  pursuits  ;  let  their  extra  capital  be  devoted  to  the  building  of  railroads, 
mills  ana  factories  ;  let  them  extend  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  wheat  and  corn; 
let  them  raise  at  home  their  own  pork,  mules  and  horses  ;  let  them  encourage 
domestic  manufactures  of  all  kinds.    And,  by  thus  transferring  a  portion  of 
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their  labor  from  the  production  of  cotton,  it  will  be  easy  to  keep  up  the  price 
above  the  low  limits  to  which  it  has  fallen,  for  the  last  few  years. 

TABLE  I. — AMilBICAN  EZPOKT8,  TALUE  AND   AYEHAGE  FRIOB. 

1840  to  1848,  Exports  In  Ibn.,  6.050,200.000;  Value  in  tho  Custom  House,  $487,930,000;  Price  in 
cents,  8.0;  Whole  crop  in  lbs.,  7,461,000,000;  Value  of  whole  crop,  $592,041,000.  1849,  Price  In 
cents,  about  6.0;  Whole  crop  in  lbs.,  1,140,000,000;  Value  of  whole  crop,  $68,400,000.  Total  for 
ten  years,  from  1840  to  1849  indusiTc:  Whole  crop  in  lbs.,  8,591,000.000;  Value  of  whole  crop, 
$660,441,000;  Ayerago  price,  7.7  cents.  Thirty-fly*  per  cent  below,  is  5  cents;  and  thirty-fiye  per 
cent,  aboye,  is  10.4  cents. 

TABLE  II. — ^P£K  CENT.   STOCKS. 

1849.  1848. 

United  Stetes,  Ist  of  September,  1849, Bales  155.000  Bales  171,000 

Liyerpool,  6th  of  October,  1849, «      647,000  "      533,000 

Hayre,  1st  of  August,  1849, «     ^ft^OOO  «       95,000 

Total,  for  these  three  places 766,000  799,000 


TABLE  III. — UNITED  STATES  CROP. 


1847. 

Texas, 8,000 

New  Orleans, 706,00 

Mobile^ : 324,000 

Worida, 128,'  00 

Georgia, 243,000 

South  Carolina, 350.000 

Other  places, 20,000 


ReodpU. 

1848. 

40,000 

1,191,000 

436/)0n 

154.000 

255.(1(10 

262,000 

1      10,000 


Total 1,779,000 


2,348,000 


1849. 
39,000 
1,094,1  •OO 
519,000 

2(iO,iJ(K) 

39],(X)0 

458,000 

28,000 

2,729,000 


EitimaU. 


1850. 

40.000 
900,000 
420;000 
170.000 
825,(X)0 
375,000 

20^000 

2,250,000 


TABLE   IV. — ENGUSH   IMPORTS   FROM  THE  EAST  INDIES. 


Ttaru. 


1625 
1833 
1841 
1843 
1841 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


Import. 


1833,  average  bales, 73.(l.i0 

1841,        «  «'      140,000 

1843,        «*  "     265,000 

1846,        »'  «     192,000 

1849,     «        «    2as,ooa 

1846 50,000 

1847, 223,000 

1848, 227,0(0 

1848,  first  six  months, 102.000 

October  6th,  LiTerpool, 93,000 

first  f\x  months, 38,000 

October  5th,  Liverpool, G9,(HI0 

whole  year,  about > 150.000 

"   230,000 


1848, 
1849, 
1849, 
1849, 
1860, 


k( 


i( 


Remarlet. 
Declining  prices. 
High  prices. 
Chinese  war. 
Peace  and  low  prices. 
Moderate  prices. 
Low  prices  and  repeal  duty. 
Advance  in  prices. 
Moderate  prices. 
Moderate  prices. 
Moderate  prices. 
Very  low  prices. 
Very  low  prices. 
Very  low  prices. 
IXign  prices. 


TABLE  y. — ENGLISH  IMPORTS  FROM  BRAZIL,  EGYPT,  ETC. 


1844, bale8,197,000 

1845 «     201,000 

1846 «« 

1847, " 

1848 « 

Average, ** 


153,000 
13G.0;«) 
137,000 
165,000 


1848,  first  six  months, bales,  55,0^ 

1848,  October  6th,  Liverpool,..     "      93,000 
1 840,  first  six  months "     135.'  Oil 

1849,  October  5th,  Liverpool,. .     "     IhO.OOO 

1 849,  whole  year,  about "    22« \,m) 

1850,  whole  year,  about **    220,000 


TABLE    VI.- — SUPPLY. 

1849. 

Crop  of  the  United  SUtes, bales,  2,729,000 

English  import  from  East  Indies,  about ''        151,000 

English  import  from  all  other  places,  about ...    "        220,000 


Total, 


(( 


3,10G,0U0 


1850. 
bales,  2^250,000 

"         23tU10i 
«*         2ii(),000 


u 


2,700,000 


Yeart.           Amtrican  consumption. 
1844, bales,  347,0(0 


1845,. 
1846,. 
1847,. 
1848,. 
1849,. 


w 


(( 
(I 


« 


TABLE  VII. — ^AMERICAN  CONSUMPTION. 

Avtrage  for  three  yeart. 
bales,  321,000 

"     364.(«) 

«     386,000 

413.ff00 

458.000 

480,0U0 


389,(100 
4-2.3,000 
428,000 
623,(100 
518,000 


(I 


Ifureau.  per  cent^ 
5.2 
10.3 
9.0 
7.0 
10.9 
7Ji 
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TiiBLE  yni. — ^ENGUSH  KANUFACTDBES — AVBEAOE  ESTIMATE  OF  BUBN8  A  HOLT  IN 

MILLIONS  OF  POUNDS. 

1845. 

Weight  of  manufactured  goods, 511 

Weight  of  goods  exported, 348 

Weight  retained  at  home, 163 

Weight  exported  to  British  PosseRiionB, ....     85 

Total  amount  retained  for  Great  Britain  and  her  Dependencies, 

Add  1^  ounce  for  waste  in  manufacturing  each  pound, 


1846.        1847. 

1848. 

Attragt. 

514           377 

509 

478 

366           300 

835 

337 

148             77 

174 

141 

87             67 

79 

72 

)endencies. 

213 

id 

26 

TotaJ  amount  of  raw  material  consumed, 239 

Number  of  bags  consumed  in  the  whole  United  States  in  1849, 628,000 

Weight  of  these  in  millions  of  pounds,  at  417  pounds  per  bag, 263 

Excess  of  United  States  consumption  oyer  English, 24 


TABLE  IZ. — ^DEUYERIES  TO  THE  TBADX  AT  LTTEBPOOL. 

1840.  1848. 

October  5th, boles,  1,220,000  1,032,000 

ScpU'mber  1st, «      1,123,000  921,000 

AugustSd «        989,000  812,000 

July6th, "        835,000  665,000 

TABLE  Z. — DELIVERIES  AT  HATBE. 

1849.  1848.  1847.  1846u 

August  Iflt, bales,  242,000  151,000  142,000  217,000 

TABLE  ZI. — 0OK8ITMFTION  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 


Tean.  English  erports. 

n44, bales,  135  OLO 

1845 »     121.000      . 

1846 «     194,000 

1847 ••    209,0()0 

1848, ••     190,000 

1848,6tbOct.  «     115,000 

1849,  5th  Oct.  M     170,  00 

1850,  ..about  •*    240,000 


American  exportt, 
emitting  Franct  and 
Oreat  Britain. 
144  000 
285,000 
205,000 
169.000 
255,000 


^SKoeX'f  on  the 
Zld  December. 
120,000 
90.000 
39,000 
76,000 
60,000 


322.000 


1845. 

1,187,000 

1,070,000 

958,000 

826,000 


1845. 
231,000 


Apparmt 
oontumptian. 

436,000 
450,000 
340,000 
461,000 


100,000 


522,000 


TABLE  ZII. — DEMAND. 

1849. 

Consumption  of  Ihe  United  Stales bales,    518,000 

Consumi'tion  of  Great  Kritain,  about *«     1,600.000 

Consumption  in  France  of  U.  S.  cotton,  a>>out     *«        400.000 
English  and  American  ex*pts  to  other  countries,    ••        562,000 

Total, «    3,030,000 


1850. 

550,000 

1.450,000 

350,000 

450,000 

2,800.000 


TABLE  ZIU. — STOCKS. 


Tear. 

1844,  December  3fst, 

1845,  »«  " 

1846,  "       •    " 

1847,  '»  ** 
#     1848,         •«  *» 


LiverpocL 
741,000 
885,000 
429000 
361000 
293,000 


Oreat  Britain. 
9U:).0CO 
1,060  000 
5-9000 
452.000 
496,000 


France. 
78,000 
69,000 
10,000 
63,000 
89,0J0 


Settqf 

GnUincnt. 

ISO.OOO 

90,000 

39  000 

76,000 

60.000 


Thiol 
1,101,000 
1.819,000 
618,000 
591,000 
579,000 


2.  CROPS  OF  1848. 

The  following  tables  of  the  crops  for  the  year  1848  are  copied  from  the  tables^ 
prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  to  accom- 
pany his  annual  Report,  which  has  been  recently  submitted  to  Congress,  1849: 

Wheatf  Barley,  Oata,  Bye,  Buckwheat^  Ind.  cam, 

buihelg.  ^    biuhels.  bugheU.  hushds.  btahfls.  bu$hfia. 

Maine 900.000  290,000  2,000,000  200,000  80,000  3,000,000 

New  Hampshire, 620,000  132,000  2.500,000  500,000  175,000  2,600,000 

Mawtachuiiettii, 2C0,(KM)  175.000  2,300,000  750,000  145,000  3,800,000 

Rhode  Island :         4,G00  55,000  220.000  55,000  6,000  900,000 

Connecticut 130,000  30,000  2,000,000  1,600,000  500,000  3.400,000 

Vermont, 080,000  60.000  3,500,000  370,000  350,000  2,500,000  [J 

New  York, 15,500,000  4,300,000  28,000,000  4,000,000  8,860,000  17,500^000 
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NcwJTeraey, 1,200.000 

PennsylTSJiJa, 16,200»000 

Delaware, 450»000 

Maryland, 5,160.000 

Virginia, 12,250.000 

North  Carolina, 2,450,000 

Bonth  Carolina, 1,400,000 

Georgia, 2,100,000 

Alabama, 1,300.000 

ICiasiMippl, 650,000 

Tennessee, 9,000,000 

Louisiana, 

Kentnekj, (1,600,000 

Ohio, 20,000,000 

Indiana, •••••••••  8,500,000 

Illinois, 6,400,000 

Missouri, 2,000,000 

Arkansas, 600,000 

Michigan, 10,000,000 

Florida, 

Wisconsin, 1,600,000 

Iowa, 1,300,000 

Texas, l^BOOfiOO 

District  of  Columbia, 20,000 

Orqgon, 100,000 


12,000 

166,000 

4,500 

3,000 

94,000 
4,200 
4,800 

12,600 
7,800 
2,250 
6,800 


6,800,000 

80,000,000 

700,000 

2,200,000 

11,000,000 

4,000,000 

1,250,000 

1,500,000 

2,000,000 

1,500,000 

10,500,000 


20,000 

15,000,000 

800.000 

80,000,000 

42.000 

17,000,000 

120,000 

5,000,000 

15,000 

7,000,000 

1,100 

500,000 

800,000 

6^000,000 

•  •  •  I  • 

13,000 

85,000 

2,600,000 

40,000 

1,500,000 

8,800,000 

13,500,000 

65,000 

1,200,000 

1,800,000 

300,000 

60,000 

80,000 

85,000 

30,000 

400,000 

2,500 

2,800,000 

1,250,000 

800,000 

170,000 

90,000 

12,000 

100,000 


1,000,000 
8,800,000 

16,000 

1,200.000 

270,000 

20,000 


84,000 

V8,000 

1,600.000 

110,000 

130,000 

80,000 


10.000 
15,000 


310,000 

40.000 
25,000 


17,000  80,000 


9,000,000 

21,000,000 

3,850,000 

8,800,000 

88,000,000 

26,000,000 

13,500,000 

27,000,000 

28,000,000 

17,000,000 

76.600,000 

10.600,000 

65,000,000 

70,000,000 

45,000,000 

40,000,000 

28,000,000 

8,000,000 

10,000,000 

1,250,000 

1,500,000 

3,500,000 

1,800,000 

50,000 

1,000,000 


126,364,600    6^222,060      186,500,000   82,1^2,500  12,638,000      688,150,000 


Potttioet, 

buthelt, 

Maine, 9,000,000 

New  Hampshire, 6,000,000 

MasMrhusetts, 4,800,000 

Rhode  Island, 800,000 

ConneeMcut, 8,500,000 

Vermont, 8,000,000 

New  York, 27,000,000 

New  Jersey, 2,100,000 

PennsyWania, 8,200,000 

Delaware, 200,000 

Maryland, 1,000,000 

Viri^a, 8,500,000 

North  Carolina, 3,200,000 

goath  Carolina, 4,200,000 

Georgia, 2,000,000 

Alabama, 2,500,000 

Mississippi, 2,600,000 

Louisiana, 1,800,000 

Tennessee, 8,000,000 

Kentucky, •. 2,200,000 

Ohio, 6,000,000 

Indiana, 2,500,000 

Illinois, 2,300,000 

Mobile, 1,2C0,000 

Arkansas, 800,000 

Michigan, 6,000,000 

Florida, 600.000 

Wisconsin, 1,250,000 

Iowa, 1,000,000 

Texas, 300,000 

District  of  Columbia, 25,000 


tans. 

1,200,000 

680,000 

750,000 

90,000 

650,000 

1,400,000 

4,200,000 

470,000 

2,000,000 

25,000 

180,000 

480,000 

140,000 

36,000 

28,000 

21,000 

1,000 

80,000 

60,000 

140,000 

1,600.000 

600,000 

450,000 

100,000 

1,500 

400,000 

1,600 

150,000 

60,000 


2,000 


114,476,000  16,736/)00 

Bempf  tan*. 

Tennessee, 800 

Kentucky, 11,000 

Ohio, i 500 

Indiana, 480 

Illinois, 650 

MobUe, 7,000 

Total, 20,330 

Ibbaeco,  Uu. 

Massachusetts, 150,000 

Connecticut, 825,000 

New  York, 36,000 

PenosylTania, 610,000 


Majrylaad, 28,000,000 

Virginia, 45,000,000 

North  Carolina, 13,000,000 

South  Carolina, 33,000 

Georgia, 220,000 

Alabama, 360,000 

Mississippi, 215,000 

Tennessee, 36,500,000 

Kentucky, ^ 68,000,000 

Ohio, 9,500,000 

Indiana, 3,950,000 

Illinois 1,340,000 

Mobile 15,000,000 

Arkansas, 220,000 

Florida, 350,000 

Total, 218,909,000 

Oattaiytbi. 

Virginia, 2,800,000 

North  Carolina, 45.000.000 

South  Carolina, 105,000,000 

Georgia, 220.000,000 

Alabama, ^ 105,000,000 

Mississippi, 245,000,000 

Louisiana, 190,000,000 

Tennessee, 36,000,000 

Kentucky, 2,200,000 

Arkansas, 25.000,000 

Florida, 18,000,000 

Texas, 12,000,000 

Total, 1,066,000,000 

JRiceylbt, 

Virginia, 3,500 

North  Carolina, .3.^^,000 

South  Carolina, 91M)00,000 

Georgia, 18,000,000 

Alabama, 350,000 

Mississippi, 1,200,000 

Louisiana, 6,000,000 

Tennessee, 12,000 

Kentucky, 25,000 

IlUnois, 9,000 

Florida, 1,000,000 

Total, ' 119,199,600 


Louisiaiift|i 


Sugar,  Un. 
200,000,000 
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COXPABISOIf  or  THB  XSTIXATIS  OV  1848  WTTH  VHOSE 

or  1847.    PoruLAnoN  1840, 17,069,463. 

1847. 

Etttmatcd  population 20,746,400 

No.  of  bushels  of  wheat, 114,245,500 

do.        do.          barley, 6,649,950 

do.        do.         oats, 167,867,000 

do.       do.         rye, 29,222,700 

do.       do.         buckwheat, 11,673,500 

do.        do.         Indian  corn, 639,350,000 

do.        do.          potatoes, 100,965,000 

do.  tons  of  hay, 19,819,900 

do.        do.  hemp, 27,750 

do.  pounds  of  tobaooo, 220,164,000 

da       do.       cotton, 1,041,500,000 

do.       do.       rioe, 103,040,500 


1848. 

Estimated  population, 21,686,000 

No.  of  bushels  of  wheat, 126,864,600 

do.       do.         barley, 6,222,060 

do.       do.         oats, 186,500,000 

do.       do.         rye, 32,952,000 

do.       do.         buckwheat, 12,538,000 

do.       do.         Indian  corn, 588,150,000 

do.       do.         potatoes, 114,475,000 

do.  tonsofhay 16,736,000 

do.       do.  hemp, 20,000 

do.  pounds  of  tobacco, 218,909,000 

do.        do.       cotton, 1.066,000,000 

do.       do.       rice, 119,199,600 

— [Journal  of  Com. 


3.  FLORIDA  TOBACCO— FLORIDA  PRODUCTS. 

"We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  our  Gadsden  county  friends  have  made  fine  crops 
of  the  valuable  tobacco  which  they  cultivate  so  sucoessfuUy  ;  and  we  are  aUo 
informed  that  they  obtain  a  good  price  for  the  article,  purchasers  being  ready  and 
anxious  to  buy,  which  shows  that  the  supply  by  no  means  exceeds  the  demand. 

It  is  not  ^nerally  known  in  the  United  States  that  the  tobacco  above  referred 
to,  and  which  has  as  yet  been  grown  no  where  to  any  extent  except  in  Gadsden 
county,  finds  a  ready  market  in  Germany,  heikg  principally  shipped  to  Bremen, 
and  pays  the  planter  as  high  as  twenty-five  cents  for  the  first  quality. 

Wnat  makes  the  culture  of  tobacco  so  profitable  to  the  planters,  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  almost  a  surplus  crop — they  being  able  to  make  a  tobacco  crop,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  three-quarters  of  a  cotton  crop,  and  enough  provisions  besides. 
Fodder  cannot  well  be  made  with  tobacco,  but  the  loss  of  this  crop  may  be 
compensated  perhaps  by  the  hay,  which  we  learn  some  of  our  planters  manage 
to  cure  from  tne  grass  to  be  found  in  the  fields. 

As  yet  none  but  new  lands  have  been  cultivated  for  tobacco,  the  cut- worm  pre- 
vailing to  such  an  extent  in  the  old  lands  as  to  prove  very  destructive  to  the  plant ; 
we  have  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  the  skill  and  energy  of  our  farmers  will 
enable  them  to  provide  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  and  that  aU  rich  and  strong  land, 
having  the  right  kind  of  chemical  constituents  in  its  soil,  will  be  made  to  pro- 
duce good  tobacco. 

What  with  sugar,  rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  sea  island,  and  short  staple  cotton, 
tropical  fruits— productions  which  our  soil  will  jield  and  our  soil  will  allow  of 
being  cultivated  with  success — ^the  live  oak,  juniper,  cedar  and  pitch  pine,  of  our 
forests — our  turpentine,  and  last,  not  least,  our  fisheries — our  State  offers  strong 
inducements  to  the  skillful  and  industrious  agriculturists,  not  to  be  surpassed  by 
the  much  coveted  Island  of  Cuba,  nor  b^  any  of  the  most  favored  regions  of  the 
new  world.  Nature  has  here  been  lavish  of  her  bounties — we  otiTj  need  Uie 
sweat  of  man's  brow  to  yield  rich  fruits  to  reward  his  industry. 

The  vaunted  advantages  held  out  by  the  friends  of  Texas,  turned  the  tide  of 
emigration  away  from  Florida.  Our  Indian  war  did  a  good  deal  toward  the 
sme  r&sult — but  we  are  led  to  think,  from  what  we  have  seen  and  heard,  that 
•'  sober  second  thought "  has  convinced  many  who  passed  by  Florida  to  go  fur- 
ther West,  that  they  erred  in  so  doing ;  and  we  are  the  more  convinced  that  such 
in  the  fact,  from  having  seen  and  heard  of  a  number  of  persons,  who  had  been  to 
Louisiana  and  Texas  and  "located,''  but  becoming  satisfied  that  Florida  afforded 
better  advantages  to  the  planter,  have  returned  and  settled  in  our  State. 


4.  CULTIVATION  OF  LAND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  is  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  lands  in  the  rcB- 
spective  States  and  Territories  at  this  time  under  cultivation  : 

.  Per  cent,  i  Per  cent 

New  Hampshire, 60   Ohio, 50 

Vermont, 40  !  Indiana, 'Ml 

'      Maine 20  |  Illinois, 15 

Massachusetts, 60  ,  Michigan, 30 

New  York, 65  i  Iowa, 10 
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New  Jersey, 50 

Pennsylvania, 70 

Maryland, 20 

Virginia,    40 

South  Carolina, 40 

Georgia, 40 

Alabama, 20 

Mississippi, 50 

Tennessee, 50 

Kentucky, 40 


Texas  (proper) ^ 
Island. . 


15 

Rhode  Island 60 

Connecticut, 75 

Florida, 15 

Wisconsin, 20 

Missouri, 40 

North  Carolina, 25 

Louisiana, 60 

Arkansas, 25 


This  shows  that  without  our  newly  acquired  territories,  there  is  60  per  cent. 
of  the  United  States,  or  more  than  one-half,  uncultivated. 

It  also  shows  that  we  have  yet  abundant  room  for  at  least  twice  our  present 
population ;  and  lastly,  it  shows  that  the  United  States  is  destined  to  be  tne  mis- 
tress of  the  world..  • 


DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE,  &C. 

1.  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  AND  ITS  PROSPECTS— SLAVE 

TRADE. 

^Vfz  are  indebted  to  Dr.  BegauouTi!  for  the  portion  of  the  lute  Censtw  Report  of  Charleston,  rcl- 
attre  to  commeroc,  &&,  which  he  prepared  under  authority  for  the  city  council.  When  the  full 
volume  is  rcculTed,  we  intend  an  elaborate  notice  of  it  and  a  condensation  of  many  of  its  particu- 
lars. This  report  is  one  of  the  most  raluable  contributions  yet  made  to  statistical  literature,  and 
is  highly  honorable  to  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  who  thus  cTince  a  spirit  nothing  short  of  that 
which  has  given  Boston  so  much  celebrity.  Them  elaborate  census  volumes  are  invaluable  rec- 
ords. Boston,  New  York,  Charleston  and  Savannah,  have  led  the  way  in  their  preparation.  Will 
not  New  Orlean.*,  which  claims  the  second  rank  among  American  cities,  follow  without  delay  the 
example.  The  field  among  us  is  a  ricb^one  and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  tilled.  It  will  be  our  part  to  urge 
the  matter  with  becoming  eamestnoss'on  all  occasions. 

But  to  the  Charleston  Report.  We  have  only  space  now  to  extract  from  the  abundant  and  most 
•dmiraUy  arranged  statistics  of  Dr.  Desausure,  the  following  account  of  the  slave  trade,  Ac. — £]>.] 

SLAVE  TBADE   OF  THE   SOUTH. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  slave  trade  at  Charleston,  from  1804  to  1807,  are 
taken  from  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Smith,  senator  from  South  Carolina,  de- 
livered in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  8th  December,  1820. 

"In  the  year  1804,  the  ports  of  South  Carolina,  by  an  act  of  its  Legislature, 
under  the  permission  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  were  opened  for  the 
importations  of  Africans.  They  remained  open  four  years.  During  that  time 
there  were  two  hundred  and  two  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Charleston,  with 
African  slaves."  »»«»»»»» 

»         •         »  "He  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Charleston,  to  apply  to  the  custom 

house  officers  for  a  full  statement  of  all  the  ships  en^''agcd  in  that  trade  during 
the  four  years.  *  *  •  In  answer  to  his  request,  he  had  received 

from  the  custom  house  books,  from  tlie  hand  of  the  collector,  the  following  au- 
thentic documents  : " 


Vesaels. 


1804. 

Country  of  the  Proprie- 
tor of  the  Cargo. 

Aurora, New  England. 

Ann, ScotlancL 

Easter, 

Brilliant, Rhode  Island. 

Armed  Neutrality, Great  Britain. 

Argo, Ireland. 

Thomas, Great  Britain. 

Horizon, 

Harriot, 

Eliza, 

Alexander, 

Francis, 

Christopher, 


it 


tt 


*< 


tt 


tt 


tt 


Vessels. 


1804. 

Oonntry  of  the  Proprie- 
tor of  the  Cargo. 

Favorite, Great  Lritain. 

M'Lospine, " 

Susanna, New  En<jland. 

Active, Great  Britain. 

Hamilton, 

Ruby 

Aiary, 


tt 


It 


tt 


1805. 

Perseverance, Great  Britain. 

Kitty, Charleston. 

Lupin, Rhode  Island. 

Mary  Huntley, Great  Britain. 
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QoY.  Wentworthi Great  Britain. 

Experiment, " 

Eagle, Rhode  Island. 

Neptune, " 

Fanny, Great  Britain. 

Thomas, 

Nile, • 

Recourse, 

Isabella 

Armed  Neutrality, 


4t 
ft 
<« 


<< 


it 
tt 

41 


Susanna, 

Love  and  Unity, Rhode  Island. 

Jack  Park Great  Britain. 

Manning, " 

Juliet, Rhode  Island. 

Mar^ret, Great  Britain. 

Louisiana, Rhode  Island. 

Ariel, Great  Britain. 

Estor, " 

Margaret, " 

Hiram,  Rhode  Island. 

Louisiana, " 

Maria, Great  Britain. 

Hambleton, " 

Rambler, Rhode  Island. 

WUliara, Great  Britain. 

1806. 

Ariel, Great  Britain. 

Mary,  . . 
Daphna, 
Carie.  . . 
America, 
Davis, . . 

Lydia, New  Jersey. 

Button, Great  Britain. 

Amazon, " 

Fair  American, Rhode  Island. 

Miller, Ireland. 

Edward <&  Edmund, Great  Britain. 

Factor, Rhode  Island. 

Louisa, " 

Commerce, " 

Gustavus, Charleston. 

Neptune, Rhode  Island. 

Rooert, Great  Britain. 

Polly, Rhode  Island. 

Hiram, 

Samoel, New  Jersey. 

Love  and  Unity, Rhode  island. 

Three  Sisters, " 

Hector,  . « Great  Britain. 

Ruby '* 

Farmer, " 

Maria, Rhode  Island. 

Ceres, Great  Britain. 

Independence, Rhode  Island. 

Hibemia, Great  Britain. 

Alert, •« 

Agent, Rhode  Island. 

Mary Great  Britain. 

Three  Friends 
Fair  Eliza, . . . 


44 


(f 


« 


41 


44 
« 


« 


Fox Rhode  Island. 

Kitty, Charleston. 

Hope, Rhode  Island. 

Hope, Ireland. 

Nantasket, Great  Britain. 

John  Watson, 

Gov.  Dodsworth, 

Mary  Ann, 

Diaua, 

Davwnport, New  Jersey. 

Corydon, Great  Britain. 

Kate, 

Mercury 

Union, 

Washington, 

Louisa, Rhode  Inland. 

Nicholson, Great  Britain. 

Edward  &  Edmnnd,  ....  ** 

Mercury,   «« 

Little  Ann, Charleston. 

Margaret, Great  Britain. 

1807. 

Katy, Great  Britain. 

James, " 

Eliza, Rhode  Island. 

Cleopatra, Great  Britain. 

Union, Rhode  Island. 

Tartor, Great  Britain. 

Maria, " 

James, Massachusetts 

Mary, Rhode  Island. 

A.spinal, Great  Britain. 

James Charleston. 

Norfolk, Ireland. 

Fourth  of  July, Charleston. 

Dudder, Great  Britain. 

Habit, France. 

Agent, Rhode  Island. 

Eliza, Great  Britain. 

Ann, 

Ellis, 

Andromache, Rhode  Island* 

Gov.  Clairborne, France. 

Hiram, Rhode  Island. 

Semiramis, 

Neptune, 

Naucy, 

Minerva, France. 

Columbia, Rhode  Island. 

Factor, 

Lavinia, 

Leander, 

Daphncy, Great  Britain. 

Vulture, Rhode  Island. 

Africa, Great  Britain. 

Three  Friendfl, 

Eliza, Rhode  Island. 

Lark, 

Alfred, 

Louisa, A Great  Britain. 

Hiram, Rhode  Island. 

Concord, • 


« 


4% 


«« 

«r 


4t 


<i 
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Rhode  Island. 


Friendship, 

Flora, 

Ann  and  Harriot, 

Monticello, 

Amazon, .Great  BritaiA. 

Baltimore, Rhode  Island. 

Juliet, 

Miriam, France. 

Heron, Ireland. 

Ruby, Great  Britain. 

Three  Sisters, Rhode  Island. 

Betsy  and  Sally, " 

Armed  Neutrality, Great  Britain. 

Anna, France. 

John, '  Great  Britian. 

Nantasket 

Gov.  Clinton, France. 

Eagle, * Rhode  Island. 

Port  Mary, .Great  Britain. 

Eliza, Charleston. 

Mary, Rhode  Island. 

Eagle, 

Actor, Ireland. 

Hannah  Bartlet, Rhode  Island. 

Mary, 

Edward <& Edmund,  ....  " 

Charleston, Great  Britain. 

Experience, Rhode  Island. 


Rambler, Rhode  Island. 

Eliza, 

Cleopatra, Great  Britain. 

Hope,  : Rhode  Island^ 

Charlotte, 

Albert S.  Carolina. 

Commerce, Rhode  Island. 

Hope, Massachusetts 

Wealthjr  Ann, Rhode  Island 

Columbia,   " 

Angenora, " 

Mercury, Ireland. 

Venus, Rhode  Island. 

Agent, France. 

Gen.  Clairbome, " 

James, Rhode  Island. 

Resolution, : . . .  Great  Britain. 

William  A  Maiy, 

Caroline, France. 

Polly, Charleston. 

Jupiter,   Great  Britain. 

Heart  of  Oak,. Rhode  Island. 

Horizon, 

Mary  Ann, 

Mary  Ann, 

Rio Charleston. 

Sally, 


(I 


«( 


RECAPITULATION. 


ConsigneM. 

Natives  of  Charleston, 13 

Rhode  Island, 88 

Britain, 91 

"         France, 10 


Totol, 


.203 


Of  the  African  tnide  and  by  what  nations  supported,  from  1st  January,  1804, 
to  31st  December,  1807. 

YesselB  belonging  to 

Charleston, 61 

Rhode  Island, 59 

Baltimore, 4 

Boston, * 1 

Norfolk, 2 

Connecticut,. 1 

Sweden, 1 

Britain,. 70 

France, 3 

Total, 202 

Whole  number  of  slaves  imported,  and  the  particular  number  imported  by  each 
foreign  nation,  and  each  of  the  United  States  (into  Charleston.) 

British, »19,649 

French, »1,078 


21,027 


IX  AMEEICAN  VESSELS. 


Charleston,  South  Carolina,  belonging  to  foreigners, 5,107 

Imported  by  merchants  and  planters  of  Charleston  and  vicinity, .  2,006 

7,723 

*  There  in  a  typognphieal  error  of  300  in  one  of  these  two  amonnta  in  the  ori^nnl  pamphlet, 
which  we  hare  not  felt  authorised  tt»  alter,  tm  it  waa  doubtful  in  which  amount  to  make  thk 
alteration. 
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Bristol 3^141 

tZ^X'"'^}  ^•^'^^ «'238 

Warren,  ...    280 J 

Baltimore^ • 750 

Savannah, 300 

ITorfolk, 387 

Hartford, 250 

Boston, 200 

Philadelphia, 200 

New  Orleans, » 100 

18,048 
Total, 39,075 

iron  BT  THE  OOlCPILDt. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  foresoing,  that  of  these  importations  of  slaves  inta 
Charleston,  tnere  were  imported  oy  natiyes  of  countries  and  peaces  now  repudi' 
ating  slavery, 

Foreigners, m,027 

Citizens  of  United  States, 14,605 

35,632 
By  citizens  of  slareholding  States, 3,443 

Total, 39,075 

9.  INSURAKCE  RATES  ON  MISSISSIPH  AND  TRIBITTARIES. 

lOinifCII  BATIS  ADOITXD  BT  TEB  BOABD  OF  UNDKB-WBITBBS,  /UXT,  1849,  KMW  0BLBA1I& 

BIVXB  BIBE8  BT  GOOD  BTBAMBOATB— VFWABD. 

Mutissippi  Biver,  ^  Par  cent 

To  points  not  above  Bayou  Sara, ^ 

«        **    above  Bayou  Sarm  and  not  above  Natchez^ ^ 

"        "        '*      Natchez,  and  not  above  Vicksburg, || 

"        **        *•     Vicksburg  and  not  above  mouth  of  White  river, ^ 

««        "        "     the  mouth  of  White  river,  and  not  above  the  mouth  of  the 

Ohio,.: X 

«<        **        **     the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  not  above  Alton, 1 

<«        «<        •<      Alton,  and  not  abovfe  the  foot  of* the  first  Rapids, \y^ 

*«        <'        "     the  foot  of  the  1st,  and  not  aboye  the  foot  of  the  2d  Rapids,.  1}^ 

"        **       «     the  foot  of  the  second  Rapids,  and  not  above  Galena, 1^ 

"        "        "     Galena, 3 

lUinoit  Rirer. 

To  points  not  above  Beardstown, 1 J^ 

"        "    above  Beardstown,  and  not  above  the  mouth  of  Fox  river, 1)^ 

Ohio  River. 

To  points  not  above  Louisville, ^ 

•<        **    above  Louisville,  and  not  above  Portsmouth,. 1 

*«        "        •*      Portsmouth, l>i 

Cumberland  Rirem 

To  points  not  above  Nashville, •  *  -l^a 

"        "    above  Nashville,  and  not  above  Gainesboro, 1)^ 

Tennessee  River, 

To  points  not  above  Eastport, 1 

«        "    above  Eastport,  and  not  above  Tuscumbia, 1^ 

«<        <«        "      Tuscumbia  and  not  above  Knoxville, l^ 

Red  Rirer. 

To  points  not  above  Alexandria, • ^ 


I 

i 
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To  points  above  Alexandria,  and  not  above  Natcbitochfi  and  Grand  Ecore,.  •  ^^ 
**        '*        **      Natchitoches  and  Oraod  Ecore,  and  not  above  Shrevepbrt, . .  1  « 

"        "        "      Shreveport,  and  not  above  the  foot  of  the  Raft,  . . .  ^ 1^      ^ 

'*        "        "the  foot  of  the  Raft,  and  below  White  Oak,  Shoals, 3  .  r 

4<        «        «     White  Oak  Shoals : *..........  ..4  ^ 

9 

•Arkansas  Riier. 

To  points  not  above  Post  of  Arkansas, ^ .....:.... •> 1 

"  **    above  Post  of  Arkansas,  and  not  above  Pin»  Bluff, 1 1^ 

«'  "        '*      Pine  Bluff,  and  not  above  Little  Rock, '. .  1 V^ 

**  "        "     Little  Rock,  and  not  above  Lewisburg, ; . .  2^4 

<(  €t        %t     Lewisbure  and  not  above  Spadra  Bluff. iy.^ 

"  "        "      Spadra  Bluff,  and  not  above  Fort  Smith 3)^ 

"  "        "      Fort  Smith, 4 

Missouri  River. 

To  points  not  above  Jefferson  City, 1 J^ 

<•        **    above  Jefferson  City,  and  not  above  Lezing^n, 1^ 

*^        "        **     Lexington,  and  not  above  latan, 2 

«'        »'        •'     latan 2}^ 

Alabama  River. 

To  points  not  above  Selma, • J^ 

"        **    above  Selma,  and  not  above  Montgomeiy  and  Wetumpka 1 

BIVEB  RISKS  BT   GOOD  STEAMBOATS — DOWNWABn. 

Ohio  River. 

From  points  not  above  Cincinnati — On  pork  in  bbls.,^ lard  and  whisky,.  • .  • .  l^ 

On  other  careo,  exempt  grain,  and  hemp,  •  •  ^ 
On  grain  and  hemp, ^. . .  1 

From  points  above  Cincinnati,  and  not  above  Portsmouth — 

On  pork  in  bbls.,  lard  and  whisky ^ 

•  On  other  cargo,  except  grain  and  hemp,. . .  1 

On  grain  and  hemp, •  1^ 

From  points  above  Portsmouth — On  pork  in  bbls.,  lard  and  whisky, 1 

On  other  cargo,  except  grain  and  hemp,. . .  13^ 
On  grain  ana  hemp, 1  j^ 

Cumberland  River. 

From  points  not  above  Nashville — 

On  car^o,  except  grain  and  hemp, ^ 

On  gram  and  nemp 1 

From  points  above  Nashville,  and  not  above  Gainesboro — 

On  car^o,  except  grain  and  hemp, 1 

On  grain  and  Jbemp, ;. . .  1^ 

On  carc^o  shipped  from  the  Ohio  river  and  tributaries,  on  and  after  the  1st  of 
July  and  before  the  1st  of  November,  and  from  the  Mississippi  river  and  tributa^ 
ries  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  on  and  after  the  15th  of  August,  and  before  the 
1st  of  January,  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  additional  premium  to  be  charged. 

No  insurance  shall  attach  on  property  shipped — ^upward  or  downward — after 
the  first  of  October,  1849,  on  board  of  any  steamboat  on  any  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi  river  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  or  tributaries  of  such  tributaries,  or 
bayous  connected  therewith,  wluch  boat  shadlnot  hold  the  certificate  of  the  New 
Orleans  Inspectors  of  Hulls— -dated  within  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  the 
shipment— of  her  fitness  to  carry  cargo  in  the  trade  in  which  she  is  engaged. 

(CT  Specie,  by  steamboats,  one-half  the  cargo  rates. 

amSB  BISKS  ON  COTTON  AND  TOBACCO. 

Cotton,  by  Flatboatt  and  Keelt. 

Per  cent. 

1.  From  places  on  Tennessee  river  and  tributaries  to  New  Orleans, 3 

2.  "        "        "  "  "     above  Florence  to  Eastport, 1 

3.  "        "        "  "  "     not  above  Florence  to  Eastport, }4 
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4.  From  places  on  the  Otionr,  Forked  De^  and  Hatohie  rivers  to  N.  0.,. . .  .3 

5.  **        "  as  above  topointe  on Ihe  Mississippi  river  not  below  Memphis,.  Ij^ 
,6.      "        *  on  the  Tallahatchie  river  to  New  Orleans 3 

>.      "^       "        ••    tallahatchie  river  to  Williams's  Landing, 1>^ 

8.      "        "        "    tributaries  of  the  Tallahatchie  river  to  New  Orleans,  .  .4 
]|.      "        '<       -  *f    tributaries  of  >the  Tallahatchie  river  to  Williams's  land- 
ing,  2 

10.  "        «*        *f    Yalobusha  river  not  above  Grenada  to  New  Orleans,  .  .3 

11.  "        "        *'    Yalobusha  river  above  Grenada  and  from  tributaries  of 

the  Yalobusha  to  New  Orleans, 4 

12.  *'        •*        ff    yalobush4  river  not  above  Grenada  to  Williams's  Land- 

ing,   1 

13.  '*        <^        <<     Yalobusha  river  above  Grenada  and  from  tributaries  of 

the  Ysdobusha  to  Williams's  Lauding, 2 

14.  *'        '•  oh  Big  Black  river  to  New  Orleans, 3 

15.  «        "on  Big  Black  river  to  Grand  Gulf, 1)4 

16.  "        *'  on  the  Little  Missouri  river  to  New  Orleans, 4  " 

17^      ''        *'  on  the  Little  Missouri  river  to  Camden, . . .  ^ 2 

Tobacco,  by  FlatboaU  to  New  Orkans, 

From  places  on  Forked  Deer  and  Obion  river, 3 

"        "        "  Tennessee  river,  below  Muscle  Shoals, •. .  2)^ 

"        "        "  Cumberland  river,  not  above  Nas^vi^le, 23^ 

•'        "        "  "  "      above  Nashville, 3 

*'        "        "  Green  river,  not  above  mouth  of  Barren,  and  from  Barren  riv- 
er, not  above  Bowling  Green 2 

"        "        "  Barren  river,  above  Bowling  Green,  and  from  Green  river  above 

mouth  of  Sarren, S^ 

inr  It  is  understood  that  no  risk  is  binding  en  cotton  by  flat  or  keel  boats,  from 
any  places  except  on  the  Tennessee  river  and  tributaries,  until  indorsed  on  the 
policy,  or  otherwise  assented  to  in  writinj?,  hj  the  insurers :  and  cotton  by  flat  and 
keel  boats  from  any  points,  except  tlie  Tennessee  river  and  tributaries,  shall  be 
insured  for  only  three-fourths  of  its  value,  the  assured  bein?  his  own  underwri- 
ter for  one-fourth.  Cotton  from  th^  Tennessee  river  and  trioutaries,  by  flat  and 
keel  boats,  may  be  insured  under  open  policies,  and  for  its  full  value :  and  should 
only  three-fourths  of  its  value  be  insurea — the  assured  being  his  own  underwriter 
for  one-fourth — ^the  risk  may  be  taken  at  2)^  ^  cent. 

3.  COAL  TRADE  OF  OHIO. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  coal  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  for, 
rich  as  she  is  in  her  arable  lands  and  in  their  vast  product  of  grain,  she  is  not  more 
so  in  that  than  in  her  mineral  resources.  As  population  becomes  more  dense  and 
the  arts  and  manufactures  increase,  coal  will  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable 
sources  of  her  wealth.  The  county  of  Tuscarawas,  for  instance,  has  550  square 
miles,  and  it  is  stated  that  coal  can  be  found  on  every  mile  of  it.  In  Prof^or 
Mather's  report  on  Geology  it  is  estimated  that  Tuscarawas  county  has  imbed- 
ded in  it  more  than  eighty  thousand  millions  of  bushels  of  coal.  The  Ciucin- 
nati  •^tUu  says  that  in  1834  the  coal  trade  had  scarcely  conmienced  in  the  county 
of  Meigs,  ana  this  last  year  (1848)  there  was  at  least  2,500,000  bushels  got  out  in 
that  county.  So  also,  at  Nelsonville,  in  Athens  county,  no  coal  was  exported 
before  the  Hocking  canal  was  made  ;  but  in  the  current  year  (1848)  the  coal  got 
out  there  reached  near  a  million  of  bushels,  which  goes  into  the  consumption  of 
towns  which  before  that  time  consumed  no  coal. 

The  following  tabular  view  of  the  increased  product  of  coal  compiled  from  sta- 
tistical documents,  is  nearly  correct,  for  the  years  1840,  1843,  164y,  and  1848 : 

1840.  1843.  1847.                1848. 

Counties.                                          Boi<heli.  Biuhels.  Bushels.  Bnshelf. 

Athens, 84,200  100,000  657,663  715,104 

Belmont 188^00  200,000  200,000  225,000 

Columbiana, 1 63.000  200,000  200,000  200,000 

GaUia, 15,400  30,000  40,000          45,000 

Guernsey, 55,858  60,000  60,000          60,000 

Harrison 1 89,500  200,000  200,000  200,000 

12                                        VOL.  u. 
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Holmes, 5.Q00  5,000  10,000  10,000 

Jackson, 55,500  60,000  70,000  75,000 

Meigs, 843,400  1,200,000  2,000,000  9^00,000 

Monroe 5,450  6,000  10,000  15,000 

Morgan, 77,400  80,000  80,000  80,000 

Perry, 34,190  35,000  40,000  40,000 

Scioto, 41,100  40,000  45,000  45,000 

Stark, 33,800  35,000  40,000  151,467 

Summit, 254,040  361,805  1,287,170  1,837,377 

Tuscarawas,    292,230  350,000  275,000  285,020 

Wayne, 10,000  10,000  10,000  10,000 

Washington, 34,000  35,000  40,000  40,000 

Total, 2,382^68     2,907,805     5,084,893    6,538,968 

In  those  counties  where  there  are  no  public  works,  and  no  iron  manufactures, 
the  {>roduct  of  coal  is  estimated  to  remain  nearly  the  same ;  because  the  consump- 
tion is  local  and  domestic  ;  but  in  those  counties  where  the  public  works  run,  thtf 
increase  is  great,  and  vte  know  what  it  is  very  nearly.  So  of  tlie  county  of  Meigs 
(on  the  river)  we  know  very  nearly  its  increase.  The  above  table  is  nearly  cor- 
rect ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  something  under  the  mark.  To  Summit  county* 
we  have  credited  the  entire  amount  of  coal  cleared  from  the  port  of  Akron ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  some  portion  of  it  came  there  by  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
canal,  from  places  in  the  line  of  the  canal.  The  general  result  is,  however, 
nearly  the  truth. 

The  comparison  of  aggregates  show  that— 

From  1840  to  1843,  the  increase  was  24  per  cent  From  1843  to  1847,  the  in- 
crease was  65  per  cent    From  1847  to  1848,  the  increase  was  28  per  cent 

In  the  first  three  years,  the  annual  increase  was  8  per  cent,  in  the  next  four 
years  16  per  cent,  and  in  the  last  year  28  per  cent  1  By  the  year  1860— eleven 
years — tlie  co^  production  of  Ohio  will  probably  exceed  twenty  millions  of  bosh- 
els  per  annum,  or  three  times  the  present  amount. 

The  consumption  of  coal  as  an  article  of  domestic  fuel  has  vexy  rapidly  in- 
creased in  the  interior  towns,  as  the  following  table  of  the  receipts  for  consump' 
tion,  at  different  points,  will  show  : 

1843.  1847.  1848. 

Bushels.         Bushels.  Bushel*. 

Received  at  Cleaveland, 387,834     1,212,887     1,959^210 

Newark. 10,000         56,200         50,200 

"  Columbus, 64,185        155,362        293,696 

Circleville, 22,532  38,800  654W9 
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"  Chillicothe, 27,470        131,151        223.153 

"  Middletown, 8,334  31 ,784         45,815 


'»  Dayton, 27,800  64,495  89,273 

Piqua 1,420  5,075  6,088 

^.^••—i^^v  .«ii«*_ia»a___  ^,^^^mmm,^^mm 

Aggregate, 549,575     1,695,704     2,743,615 

This  is  the  coDSumption  only  of  interior  towns— excluding  that  of  Cincinnati* 
Columbus,  for  example,  has  in  five  years  increased  the  use  of  coal  more  than  four 
fold.  ^  Chillicothe  has  in  the  same  time  increased  eight  fold.  The  coal  used  at 
Chillicothe  is  the  Nolsonville  coal,  Athens  county,  and  is  of  a  very  good  quality, 
at  a  very  low  price. — Bvjfalo  Com,  Ado. 

4.  TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  NORTH  GERMANY. 

The  following  brief  and  in  some  respects  necessarily  incomplete  review  of 
the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  various  States  and  territories  of  North  Germany, 
more  immediately  exposed  to  the  injurious  consequences  of  a  State  of  warfare, 
will  perhaps  be  of  mure  than  usual  interest  under  existing  circumstances.  It 
will  place  the  Manchester  Commercial  Associations,  which  have  taken  the  lead 
in  impressing  upon  the  Government,  by  memorial  and  deputation,  the  urgency 
and  importance  of  bringing  its  accepted,  friendly  mediation  betwixt  the  oontena- 
ing  parties  to  a  prompt  and  peaceful  issue,  in  possesaion  of  the  more  precise 
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facts  and  figures  T^hich  an  intelligent  body  of  merchants  will  best  khoW  how  and 
most  opportunely  to  turn  to  account  in  furtherance  of  their  objects.  We  began 
with  Hamburg,  premising  tli  t  the  returns,  which  are  the  latest  we  have  received, 
and  assuredly  the  latest  yet  made  public  here,  are  not  in  all  respects  brought 
down  to  the  same  date.  This  default  of  completeness  does  not,  however,  mate- 
rially affect  tlie  general  view  which  it  is  desirable  to  present,  or  the  considerations 
Vnich  it  is  calculated  to  suggest. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  port  of  Hamburg  from  the  sea  during 
the  quinquential  period  from  1840  to  1844,  gives  an  annual  average  of  3,252,  of 
481,000  tonna^.  These  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  navigation  of  more  than 
125  per  cent.,  m  the  Fpacc  of  thirty  y^ars.  In  the  year  1845,  a  total  of  3,990  ves- 
sels entered  from  the  sea,  viz.,  43d  coming  from  transatlantic  ports  ;  1,566  com- 
ing from  British  ports  ;  1 ,989  coming  from  other  ports  of  Europe.  Of  the  values 
of  the  commodities  imported  in  the  same  year  by  this  mass  of  shipping,  we  have 
no  specitic  returns  ;  but,  taking  the  maritime  commerce,  imports  and  exports  to- 

f  ether,  at  the  same  rate  of  proportion  to  the  general  commercial  movement  as  in 
843,  which  comprised  t&e  traffic  with  the  interior  of  Oermany,  inclusive  of  a 
portion  of  that  tiirough  Altona,  we  should  have  about  22)^  millions  of  sterling 
of  sea  borne  trade  upon  a  total  aggre^tc  movement  of  nearly  35  millions.  As, 
however,  452  vessels  more  entered  the  port  of  Hamburg  in  1845  than  in  1843, 
whilst  proportionally  the  sailings  might  be  in  the  same  ratio,  the  collective  val- 
ue of  imports  and  exports  by  sea  would  probably  be  in  excess  also  in  the  former 
year. 

For  the  years  anterior  to  1845,  we  have  more  precise  and  abundant  materials  to 
Work  upon,  without,  however,  being  enabled  to  detach  altogether  the  special 
movement  of  trade  and  navigation  from  the  general  movement,  which  compre- 
hends that  carried  on  bv  the  Elbe  and  by  land  carriage.  The  sea  and  river  nav- 
igation together  show  the  fcUowing  results  for  the  years  stated  : 

1842.  1843.  1844. 

Entries  and  sailings  of  vessels  together,.      15,277        15,634        14,303 
Tonnage, 1,373,843   1,382,973   1,273,608  ' 

The  yean>  1841, 1842,  and  1343,  show  a  much  greater  shipping  and  trading 
activity  than  1844.  In  1841,  the  excess  of  shipping  employ ea  was  equal  to  148,- 
477  tonnage,  in  1842  to  100.175,  in  1843  to  109,305  tons,  more  than  in  1844.  The 
entries  and  sailings  for  1844  were  thus  distributed  :  Entries,  7,649,  of  680,468 
tonnage  ;  sailings,  6,744,  of  593,180  tonnage.  In  this  movement  of  navigation 
the  trade  with  Great  Britain  in  1 8-^2  employed  2,320  vessels,  entries  and  sailings  to- 
gether, of  394,129  tonnage  ;  but  in  1844  only  2,187  vessels,  of  383,775  tonnage. 
The  country  next  in  order  for  the  importance  of  its  connection  by  sea  traffic  with 
Hamburg,  is  Holland,  which  in  1842  had,  inwards  and  outwards  together,  802 
vessels,  of  .57,225  tonnage,  in  the  trade  in  1844  reduced  to  696  vessels,  of  41.708 
tonnage.  The  trade  with  Prussia,  almost  all  bv  the  Higher  Elbe,  occupied  582,- 
000  tons,  inwards  and  outwards,  in  1842  ;  in  lfc&4,  496,052  tons.  With  Hanover, 
chiefly  fluvial  navigation  also,  the  tonnage  employed,  inwards  and  outwards  to- 
gether, was  54,708  t.>ns  in  1842,  and  46,515  in  1844.  We  have  no  returns  sepa- 
rately of  the  maritime  and  fluvial  navigation,  but  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  general 
Approximation,  that  the  latter  enters  for  more  than  one-half  into  the  whole  num- 
ber of  vessels,  with  at  least  two-fifths  of  the  total  tonnage.  The  traffic  by  tlie 
Elbe  was  materially  affected  by  the  onerous  tariff  of  duties  imposed  upon  its 
navigation  in  late  years.  The  commerce  of  Hamburg  absorbs  upward  of  9Q  per 
cent,  of  the  total  navigation  of  the  Elbe. 

The  commerce  of  Hamburg  represented  about  the  following  ag^regatb  v^ues 
in  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  by  sea,  river,  and  land  carriage  : 

1842.                                           1843.  1844. 

£35,600,000 jE34,765,000 £34,010,000 

For  the  last  year  cited,  the  returns  for  the  others  being  omitted  as  superfluous 
and  unnecessary,  the  total  movement  thus  presented  was  made  up  of  imports  to 
the  value  of  about  £17,557,000,  and  of  exports  for  £16.453,000.  The  following 
are  the  proportions  in  which  the  three  countries  which  figure  at  the  head  of  the 
list  entered  for  imports  and  exports  in  the  aggregate  mass  for  1844 : 
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ImportK.  Bxporte. 

Prussia,  for £4,621.650  £4,669,500 

OreatBritain, 4,853^00  3,367,350 

Hanover, 2,280,250  2,880,000 

The  principal  imports  from  Great  Britain  consisted  of  raw  cotton;  cotton  yams 
and  fabrics,  wollen  fabrics,  cutlery,  iron  and  steel,  and  indi^.  The  chief  exports 
from  Hambug  to  Great  Britain  were  raw  wool,  com  and  flour,  and  cotton  manu- 
factures. 

The  importance  of  the  trade  with  Hambure  to  British  interests  may  readily  be 
estimated  by  these  figures.  It  may  be  added,  moreover,  that,  as  the  total  eifect* 
ive  shipping  of  Hamburg  consisted,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  of  only  205 
ships  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  50,937  tons,  inclusive  of  eight  steam  vessels,  of 
which  five  served  on  the  Elbe,  this  most  important  traffic  was  carried  on  chiefly 
by,  and  all  to  the  advantage  of,  British  shipping. 

5.  COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

The  following  tables  of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
to  the  countries  therein  named,  during  the  years  1847  and  1848,  we  have  com- 
piled from  oflicial  documents.  One  of  the  most  marked  features  which  thev  pre- 
sent is  the  faJling  off  in  the  British  trade  to  their  West  Indian  and  North  Amer- 
ican colonies,  and  the  increase  of  the  American  trade  with  those  places : 

1847.  1646. 

U.  States.  G.  Britain.  U.  States.  G.Britain. 

Russia, $626,332  £1 ,844,543  1 ,047,582  1 ,925,226 

Prussia, 182,259  553,968  145,074  404,144 

Sweden  and  Norway,. . .  391 ,847  348^216  625,972  312,936 

HoUand, 1,885,398  3,017,423  1,595,450  2,8234258 

Belgium, 2,874,367  1 ,059,456  ]  ,989,764  823,968 

Hanse  Towns, 4,068,413  6,007,366  3,856,676  4,669,259 

British  East  Indies,    ...  237,783  5,470,105  610,289  5,077,247 

British  West  Indies,....  3,973,252  2,102,577  4,344,536  1,434,477 

British Amer. colonics,..  5,819,667  3,233,014  6,399,959  1,990,592 

France  on  the  Atlantic,.  17,420,385)  «  kca  oqq  14,159,798>  -  ^a  hoi 

France  on  the  Mediter'n,  l,172.U6J  -''^^^^  l,215,087{  1'"^'^'** 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic, . .  770,748/  r^.  .^  597,797/  i^m  71  n 

Spain  on  the  Mediter'n,.  l,188,340j  owi,4W  l,74l,474(  «*A^l" 

Cuba, 6,005,617  896,554  6,432,380  733,1 69 

Porto  Rico, 825,079  1 6,822  801 ,722  1 ,01 7 

Italy, 1,056,023  1,811,638  1,101,113.2,212,351 

Austrian  porta. 1,175,375  537,069  1,701,495'    494.525 

Turkev, 61,570  2,363,442  114,8.30  2,664.281 

Mexico, 536,641  1 00,638  2,095,495  945,937 

Brazil, 2,566,938  2,568,804  3,092,736  2,067,302 

Chili, 1 ,461 ,347  866,325  1 ,703,625  967,333 

Peru, 192,978  600,814  124,618  853,129 

China, 1,708,655  1,503,969  2,063,625  1,445,959 

Hayti, 1,187,017  192,089  935,586  88.067 

For  the  years  ending  June  30, 1847  and  1848,  the  exports  of  domestic  produce 
from  the  L  nited  States  to  Great  Britain  were  to 

1847  1846 

England, $70,223,777        $62,928,024 

Ireland 15,.397,698  2.452,426 

Scotland, 3.645,460  2,455,426 

The  total  value  of  our  imports  from  the  same  countries  for  the  same  year  were 

1847  1846 

England, $65,170,374  $59,763,509 

Scotland, 1,837,014  1,666,694 

Ireland, 590,240  415,923 

The  British  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1847  are  oflicially 
Mtimated  at  £10,974,161 ;  and  in  1848  at  £9,564,909.— ^oi/iiil^t^  Republic, 
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«.  TAXATION  IN  EUROPE. 


The  inequality  of  the  operations  of  the  system  of  taxation,  as  bearing  upon 
the  landed  proprietor  in  England,  and  the  possessor  of  other  property,  and  the 
people  at  large,  compared  with  that  operation  in  other  European  countries,  is 
enaenced  by  the  following  statement : 


In  England,  the  annual  tax  on  land  is £  1,531,916 

"  "        "   on  the  people, •.,   23,186,760 

In  Prussia,  the  land  pays 3,999,500 

"        the  people, 3,761,500 

In  Austria,  the  land  pays 8.700,000 

"        the  people, 7,700,000 

In  France,  the  land  pays,  unascertained — ^but  below 10,000,000 

the  people, 17,^33,240 


ti 


7.  BRITISH  COMMERCE. 

A  lately  published  Parliamentary  document  presents  the  following  facts. 
The  total  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  proouce  and  manufactures  export- 
ed from  the  United  Kingdom  to  various  countries,  was,  in  1847,  £58,842,277 ; 
in  1848,  jE:52,849,448. 

The  British  Colonies  took £14,588,397  £12,654,183 

The  United  States  took 10,974,161  9,584,909 

The  Hanseatic  towns, B,007,366  4,669,250 

HoUand 3,017,423  2,823,258 

France, > 2,554,283  1,024,521 

Russia, ^ 1,844,543  1,925,226 

Turkey, 2,576,989  2,858,179 

China,  Hong  Kong 1,503,969  1,445,959 

Brasil, 2.568,804  2,067,302 

Mexico,  Cent,  and  S.  America  (ex.Brajeil),  2,505,855  3,761 ,743 

Foreign  West  Indies, 1,410,22)  1,010,138 

All  other  countries, 9,290,366  9,024,780 

58,842,277  52,849,448 

One  striking  fact  developed  by  this  statement  is,  that,  next  to  her  own  Colo- 
nies, the  United  States  is  the  best  customer  Great  Britain  has ;  taking  more 
than  one-sixth  of  her  entire  amc  unt  of  exports,  and  more  than  any  two  of  her 
next  best  customers  I  We  may  also  trace  in  these  figures  the  disturbing  effects 
of  the  political  events  of  1648.  Continental  revulsions,  anarchy,  want  of  con- 
fidence, and  national  exhaustion,  reduced  tbe  trade  to  France,  Prussia,  the  Han- 
seatic towns,  Germany  and  Belffium,  from  £13,192,496  to  £9  745,1 50.  The  col- 
lapse in  the  East  Indian  and  the  Colonial  markets  reduced  their  trade  from 
£11,02  »,259  to  £8,671,624.  Our  exports  to  the  United  States  fell  nearly  £1,500,- 
000,  caused  principally,  no  doubt,  ny  the  extraordinary  exports  of  1847,  conse^ 
quent  upon  our  large  imports  that  year,  and  which  were  correspondingly- 
reduced  in  1848.  The  total  reduction  of  our  exports  in  1848,  compared  with 
those  of  1847,  was  £5,992,923,  a  verv  strikingr  comment  upon  the  history  of 
that  year  of  revolutions,  and  for  whicn  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  progpness 
in  true  national  liberty  and  independence  to  make  ample  compensation.  The 
state  of  your  cotton  crop  still  engages  much  of  our  attention,  and  a  good  deal 
of  anxiety  is  expressed  respecting  its  adequacy  for  our  supplies.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  more  than  usual  quantity  is  finding  its  way  from  tne  East  Indies.  A 
shipment  of  six  hundred  and  sixty-three  whole  bales,  per  the  ship  George  Buck- 
hans,  from  Bombay,  is  advised,  said  to  be  of  a  very  superior  quality. 
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1.  ANOTHER  SOUTHERN  FACTORY. 

A  vxBT  prcttj  Baraple  of  ce4ar  pails  was  shown  to  us  on  Saturday  last,  by  Mr. 
John  S.  James,  to  whom  it  was  sent  with  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  an  order  for 
a  supply  of  them  could  be  filled  in  this  place.  They  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Ala- 
bama Manufacturing  Company,  Butler  county,  Alabama,  a  factory  establinhed  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  making  this  article  out  of  the  red  cedar,  a  most  beautiful  and 
durable  material.  The  specimen  to  which  we  refer,  is  a  water  bucket  of  heart  ce- 
dar— Abound  with  brass  hoops,  and  with  a  brass  handle  fastened  on  each  side  by 
a  kind  of  spring.  The  bottom  is  of  one  entire  piece,  and  the  whole  article,  botK 
for  conyenience,  finish  and  use,  is  far  superior  to  the  northern  for  which  there  is 
such  a  demand.  The  price,  too,  is  much  lower  for  the  Alabama  article,  as  we 
lean  that  they  can  be  had  at  tlie  factory,  brass  bound,  for  $9,50  per  dozen,  or 
iron-bound  for  one-half  that  price.  The  freight  upon  them  if  sent  out  in  nests 
would  not  amount  to  a  great  aeid,  certainly  not  to  as  much  as  for  those  sent  from 
the  North. 

Would  it  not  be  worth  while  for  the  dealers  in  such  wooden  ware  to  get  out  a 
supply  of  these  pails  from  the  factory,  and  try  the  experiment  of  competition 
)      with  the  northern  article  ? 
I  We  really  think,  independent  of  the  pleasure  of  fostering  southern  industry, 

I      that  it  might  be  made  to  pay  most  handsomely,  for  both  the  material  and  work- 
I       manship  of  these  pails  renect  great  credit  on  the  Alabama  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 
\  The  more  such  enterprises  are  encouraged,  and  labor  diyersified,  the  better  for 

V.    the  South  socially  and  politically. — Columbia  (&  C.)  Thlegraph. 

2.  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  HER  RESOURCES. 

We  copy  the  following  condensed  view  of  the  resources  and  prospects  of  Penn- 
sylvania from  Bickneirs  Reporter,  an  able  commercial  paper  published  in  Phil- 
adelphia. It  is  gratifying  that  the  condition  of  the  g^at  central  State  of  the 
Union  will  justify  such  a  flattering  picture  of  her  capacitor  and  prospects : 

"  OuB  Statk,  our  Position,  and  oub  Risoubcxs. — There  is  no  part  of  the  Union 
more  richly  endowed  with  the  natural  resources  of  permanent  prosperity  than 
the  State  ot  Pennsylvania.  Although  this  is  a  subject  which  has  frequently  oc- 
cupied the  columns  of  the  press,  we  propose  to  consider  it  in  a  single  and  com- 
prehensive view.  The  geographical  portion  of  the  State  is,  in  the  first  place, 
highly  favorable  to  the  suceessiul  prosecution  of  commercial  enterprise,  wnile  it 
is  situated  midway  between  the  North  and  the  South,  with  an  open  navigation 
from  its  shores  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  through  the  Ohio  river  and  the 
north-western  lakes,  and  also  to  the  ocean.  Its  climate  is  mild  and  healthful,  and 
(Air  public  works,  composed  of  railroads  and  canals,  traversing  its  most  impor- 
tant sections,  constitute  convenient  avenues  for  the  transportation  of  every  spe- 
cies of  merchandise,  both  to  and  from  the  Atlantic  frontier. 

"  Pennsylvaniapossesses,  as  the  basis  of  its  resources,  a  broad  and  {Public  domain, 
yielding  all  the  products  of  the  middle  States  in  great  abundance,  abounding  in 
large  quantities  of  lime,  especially  adapted  to  the  fertilization  of  the  land.  And 
it  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  agricultural  enterprise  is  here  prosecuted  with 
a  skill  and  success  which  render  its  market  equal  to  any  in  our  own  country  or 
in  Europe. 

"  But  it  is  in  the  great  amount  of  its  mineral  wealth  that  the  State  is  more  especi- 
ally distinguished  from  any  other  part  of  the  country.  The  vast  beds  of  bituminous 
and  anthracite  coal  which  it  contains,  and  its  mines  of  iron,  render  its  resources 
much  greater  in  this  respect  than  any  other  State  of  the  Union.  It  is,  we  presume, 
generjilly  known  that  tne  great  mass  of  the  anthracite  coal,  which  is  employed 
throughout  the  country,  is  here  rained  to  the  annual  amount  of  about  twevo  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  other  species  also  supplies  a  lar^  quantity  to  the  manu- 
facturing enterprise  of  Pittsburg  and  other  places.  Indeed,  our  vast  supplies  of 
coal  and  iron,  render  Pennsylvania  a,  not  to  say  Uie,  prominent  workshop  of  the 
country.  In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this  fact,  we  need  only  to  look  at  the  indus- 
try of  the  State  which  is  employed  in  mining  and  manufactures,  and  the  amount 
of  coal  and  iron,  raw  and  manufactured,  tra^ported  to  the  city  of  Philackelphia. 
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*'  The  progress  of  the  coal  trade  of  the  State  is  a  subject  of  some  interest  and  im- 
portance. From  a  pamphlet,  which  would  appear  to  be  entitled  to  credit,  since 
It  was  prepared  by  an  associate  editor  of  the  Minerd'  Journal — a  paper  which  is 
largely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  coal  and  iron  trade — ^we  learn  that  as  ear- 
ly as  me  year  1776  several  loads  of  anthracite  coal  were  dispatched  down  the 
Susquehanna,  it  having  been  used  in  the  shops  of  blacksmiths  previous  to  that 
period.  Companies  for  mining  and  transportation  were  soon  formed,  and  in  1 820 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  tons  were  first  sent  to  market.  In  order  to  exhibit 
its  advance  for  the  last  four  years,  we  subjoin  the  following  table,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  public  documents  : 

Years.  Tons, 

1845, 2,002,877 

1846, 2,333,494 

1847, 2,970,597 

1848, 3,063,503 

"  There  is,  also,  in  Pennsylvania,  an  abundant  water-power  which  operates  or 
propels  numerous  manufacturing  establishments  of  woolen  and  cotton,  and  in 
the  amount  of  those  products  which  are  furnished,  the  Keystone  stands  among 
the  most  important  Sftates.  It  is  distinguished,  also,  for  the  skill  and  elegance 
with  which  the  more  ornamental  kinds  of  mechanical  work  are  here  executed. 
It  moreover  possesses  in  its  quarries  of  pure  white  marble,  a  material  peculiarly 
adapted  to  architectural  decorations,  and  of  tttf  little  value,  when  we  consider 
the  prospective  improvement  of  a  State  which  now  possesses  an  amiable,  indus- 
trious, moral,  and  reflective  population  of  nearly  two  millions." 

3.  GRANITE  AT  THE  SOUTH.— No.  1. 

BT   A  CHARLESTON  WORKING   MAN. 

MsssBS.  Editors — The  interest  manifested  on  your  part,  by  publishing  in  the 
TeUgraph  an  extract  from  a  recent  private  letter  from  us — in  wnich  some  sugges- 
tions were  briefly  and  hastily  made,  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  granite,  from 
the  quarries  of  Richland,  for  the  projected  new  custom  house  m  this  city — has  in- 
duccKi  us  to  examine  the  matters  therein  alluded  to  with  some  care ;  aud  we  pro- 

Sose,  through  the  columns  of  jour  valuable  journal,  to  present  to  vour  readers, 
le  results  of  those  investi^tions.  In  doing  so,  we  shall  aim  to  Be  as  concise, 
plain,  and  practical  as  possible,  with  the  hope,  that  the  facts  and  considerations 
presented,  will  result  in  inducing  some  enterprising  citizens  of  Richland,  Lex- 
mgton,  Newberry,  or  Fairfield,  to  put  their  hands  to  a  work,  which,  if  prosecu- 
ted with  ordinary  skill  and  care,  must  be  productive  of  untold  wealth.  If  we 
could  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  these  efforts  will  but  stimulate  that  "  eternal 
talk  "  alKout  what  we  in  South  Carolina  can  and  ought  to  do,  we  should  cast  away 
our  pen  in  utter  despair,  as  we  firmly  believe  that  there  never  was  a  field  of  en- 
terprise more  inviting  and  promising  than  this  is^-^under  the  peculiarly  favorable 
circumstances  which  now  present  Uiemselves  ;  but  we  are  unwilling  to  believe 
that  there  is  so  little  of  public  spirit  in  our  citizens,  as  to  permit  the  importation 
of  granite  for  the  Charleston  custom  house  from  abroad,  wnen  we  have  it  so  clear- 
ly within  our  power  to  supply  the  best  article— equal  even  to  the  far  famed  Qiiin- 
cy  stone — at  such  a  price  as  will  pay  tlie  quarrier  an  immense  profit,  and  at  the 
same  time  utterly  defy  northern  competion.  There  are  now  in  this  city,  north- 
em  men,  who  regard  with  eager  watchfulness  every  movement  that  is  made  with 
reference  to  this  magnificent  job  ;  owners  and  agents  of  northern  quarries  resi- 
dent here,  are  sharply  on  the  look  out,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  by  them 
to  secure  the  contract  for  the  granite.  Not  only  do  they  see  in  this  Kingle  build- 
ing a  prize  worth  contending  for,  but  they  are  shrewd  enough  to  perceive  also, 
that  if  such  materials  are  supplied  from  our  own  soil,  they  may  at  once  bid  a 
long  farewell  to  all  their  southern  granite  trade ;  for  the  proof  once  made,  that 
we  can  supply  it  cheaper  than  they,  we  become  the  exporters  of  it,  at  profit  to 
ourselves,  instead  of  importers,  as  heretofore,  at  exorbitant  rates. 

The  citizen  of  South  Carolina  who  shall  develop  this  most  important  re- 
source of  the  State — bv  supplying  the  granite  for  the  custom  house — a  structure 
which,  in  extent,  and  the  iniposinir  character  of  its  architectural  adornments,  will 
far  supass  any  other  building  within  our  borders,  will  thereby  erect  for  himself 
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a  monument  as  crediUible  and  enduring  as  the  noble  pile  itself,  and  his  fiame 
will  be  handed  down  to  future  times,  as  a  public  benefactor. 

But  we  have  no  need  or  desire  of  enlisting  in  this  behalf,  feelings  of  Stata 
pride  or  patriotism ;  we  propose  to  look  into  it  simply  as  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
ceuxs,  and  think  we  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  we  have 
it  fairly  and  fully  within  our  power  to  command  the  contract. 

In  commencing  the  quarrying  of  granite  as  a  new  business,  the  object  of  first  im- 
portance is  to  secitre  a  contract  of  sufficient  extent  to  warrant  the  outlay  necessa- 
ry to  the  opening  of  the  quarry — for  the  supply  of  machinery  and  fixtures,  and,  in 
some  cases,  for  the  erection  of  a  railway,  cars,  Ac.,  to  communicate  with  the  main 
channel  of  conveyance  to  a  market,  or  point  of  shipment  The  expenses  of  this 
character  vary  materially,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  quarry,  and  other  at- 
tendant circumstances;  In  some  cases  excavations  have  to  oe  made  to  a  ^at 
depth,  and  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  keeping  out  the  water,  providing 
for  its  egre88-*^when  the  dfip  or  inclination  of  the  rock  admits  of  a  regular  flow, 
or  raising  it  by  the  continued  and  expensive  use  of  the  steam  pump — effectual 
drainage  oeing  indispensable  to  the  advantageous  working  of  a  (^^arry.  Anoth- 
er source  of  considerable  expense,  the  extent  of  which,  however,  is  always  uncer- 
tain and  in  some  cases  of  good  luck  is  almost  entirely  avoided,  arises  from  the 
nature  and  depth  of  the  rock  superincumbent  to  that  which  is  to  be  worked  for 
market. 

Those  portions  of  a  bed  which  lie  near  the  surface  are  sometimes  mixed  with 
foreign  matter,  or  traversed  by  fissures  and  cracks,  and  always  so  weather  worn, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  to  impair  their  value  or  render  them  useless.  At 
one  of  the  Quincy  quarries,  partly  owned  by  an  enterprising  northern  gentleman 
residing  in  Charleston,  it  is  said  the  expense  attending  this  kind  of  pirelirainary 
quanting  was  nearly  or  quite  ten  thousand  dollars.  Well,  the  quantity  of  stone 
requisite  for  this  vast  building  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  conlractor  for  it  in  ex- 
pending even  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  if  necessary,  in  preparing  his  quar- 
ry for  use,  at  such  a  location  as  will  be  most  advantageous  to  him  in  view  oi  de- 
niand  and  transportation ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  owners  of  granite  acres  in  your 
vicijiity,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  such  outlay. 

We  are  fully  convinced,  from  personal  observation  of  this  precinct,  that  at 
several  places  on  the  line  of  the  Greenville  railroad  above  the  town  of  Columbia, 
and  on  the  river  both  above  and  below  it,  granite  of  excellent  quality  can  be 
found  so  situated  as  to  be  conveniently  worked  to  any  extent  and  landed  in  the 
cars,  or  on  boats,  simply  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  derick.  This  contrivance, 
though  in  common  use,  may  not  be  understood  by  all ;  we  tlierefore  describe  a 
derick — as  a  mast  or  spar  set  up  on  end,  and  kept  so  by  means  of  three  or  four 
ropes,  extenditig  from  the  topmost  point,  and  Ifastened  in  the  ground,  from  the 
lower  part  of  '%'nich,  another  spar  or  boom  extends  out  horizontally  many  feet, 
and  by  means  of  which  latter,  a  stone,  after  liaving  been  raised  by  a  w^indlass  and 
puUies  to  any  required  height,  may  be  swung  round  and  deposited  on  any  de- 
sired spot — not  distant  more  than  double  the  length  of  the  spar  from  the  place 
of  original  removal.  **  'The  Quincy  stones  are  raised  from  their  beds  by  means  of 
a  windlass  worked  by  a  horse,  and  received  upon  cars  which  are  run  to  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  quarry;  from  thehce  they  are  conveyed  to  the  water  on  a  rail- 
way, and  transported  in  various  directions.  By  the  descent  of  a  loaded  car  on 
the  inclined  railway  at  the  quarry,  an  emptv  car  is  drawn  up." 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  facts  wtich  indicate  our  ability  to  compete, 
profitably  to  ourselves,  with  northern  contractors  for  the  supply  of  granite  in 
Charleston.  But  before  doings  so,  we  may  not  unwisely  look  around  us,  in  order 
to  determine  at  what  particular  point  in  the  State  we  can  do  best — in  view  of  the 
quality  of  the  stone,  the  facilities  afforded  for  working  and  delivering  it  at  Uie 
smallest  cost,  and  the  means  of  conveying  it  to  consumers  at  the  lea.st  expense. 
We  think  we  shall  be  able  to  sho^  that,  in  every  aspect  of  the  case,  Richland  is 
the  favored  spot — that  nature  and  art  have  united  to  render  the  vicinity  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Quincy  of  the  South.  South  Carolina  is  emphatically  the  home  of 
the  geologist.  Every  foot  of  her  area  exhibits,  cither  on  the  surface,  or  not  far 
below  it,  forinations  which  invite  his  investigation,  and  there  are  but  few  spots 
of  similar  extent  in  the  whole  world  that  equal  this  in  the  extent,  value  and  va- 
riety of  their  mineral  productions. 

This  declaration  is  not  less  true  than  it  Irill  be  startling  and  incredible  to  ma' 
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DY  ;  but  the  verification  of  it  is  abundaotlj  attested  in  the  geological  hiaiorj  of 
the  State,  and  sug^sts  reflections  profoundly  humiliating  to  lis,  m  view  of  that 
lack  of  energy  "which  has  heretofore,  and  does  even  now,  deprive  us  of  the  bene- 
fits of  these  rich  gifts  of  nature.  The  State  is  about  equally  divided  between  the 
primitive,  or  granitic,  and  the  alluvial  regions — according  to  McClure's  system. 
The  latter  extends  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  is  bounded  by  a  line 
nearly  parallel  with  it,  and  embraces  those  formations  designated  by  Professor 
Tuomey  as  the  tertiary,  besides  one,  viz.,  the  cretaceous,  of  wie  secondary. 

The  other  and  upper  half  of  the  State  is  almost  entirely  underlaid  by  crocks  of 
metamorphic  and  plutonic  character.  In  the  tertiary  class  is  found  the  lower 
eocene  on  buhrstone  formation,  which  underlies  a  large  portit)n  of  each  of  the 
districts  of  Barnwell,  Orangeburg,  Lexington,  and  Edgefield,  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  two  latter  districts  the  granitic  region  is  reached.  The  upper  half  of 
the  State  abounds  with  primitive  rocks,  stratified  and  unstratified,  adapted  to 
all  the  various  purposes  of  building,  and  possessing,  in  many  cases,  rare  and  pe- 
culiar qualities,  which  admirably  adapt  them  to  purposes  of  utility.  It  would 
consume  too  much  space  here  to  expatiate  upon  the  extraordinary  variety  of 
building  stones  to  be  found  within  this  limitea  space,  and  the  valuable  and  rare 
characteristics  of  many  of  them;  but  we  cannot  forbear  noticing  the  singular  fact, 
that,  whilst  this  region  embraces  nearly  every  stone  formation  that  is  found  in 
other  States,  both  North  and  South  of  us,  it  is  the  terminus,  southwardly,  of  one 
variety  of  building  stone,  of  secondary  formation,  which  is  now  much  used  and 
prizect  for  architectural  purposes.  "  A  strip  of  this  rock,  the  new  red  sand  stone, 
which  extends  (says  Professor  Tuomey),  with  little  interruption,  from  Massa- 
chusetts, through  Connecticut,  NtjW  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina, terminaUt  in  Clay  creek,  Chesterfield  district,  about  four  or  five  miles  from 
the  line."  It  is  of  this  beautiful  and  durable  stone  that  Trinity  church  in  New 
York  is  built,  and  the  buildings  of  the  Stuithsonian  Institute  in  Washington  are 
being  constructed  of  the  same. 

But  we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  wander,  through  these  paths  of  pleasing 
exploration,  away  from  the  subject  matter  of  our  epistles. 

It  is  of  granite  that  we  propose  to  write,  and  we  come  now  to  a  consideration 
of  what  granite  is. — Telegrapn. 

4.  PROGRESS  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  SOUTHERN  RAILROADS. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  railroad  conTcntion  at  Macon,  Georgia,  for  the  oonstniction  of  a  rail- 
tt>ad  connecting  with  the  Georgia  road,  and  this  with  Augu«ta  and  Charleston,  South  CTarolina, « 
valuable  report  waa  submitted  by  the  delegates  from  Bibb  county,  from  which  we  extract: 

"  The  State  of  Georgia  has  expended  from  her  public  treasury,  and  through 
the  munificence  of  private  individuals,  nearly  ViirUea  miUiont  of  dollars  for  pur- 
poses of  internal  improvement,  and  will  soon  have  in  successful  operation  over 
seven  hundred  miles  of  railroad.  These  expenditures  have  been  made  under  a 
system  which  was  adopted  by  a  convention  which  assembled  in  Macon,  in  the 
year  1836.  That  system  contemplated  mainly  a  connection  between  the  South 
Atlantic  ports  and  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has  been  prosecuted 
vigorously  and  unremittingly,  alilce  by  the  State  and  her  citizens ;  and  while  the 
great  enterprise  is  yet  on  the  eve  of  completion,  we  witness  its  happy  effects  upon 
the  landed  and  industrial  interests  of  tne  State,  as  well  as  its  especial  influence 
in  yielding  prosperity  and  wealth  to  the  cities  of  Savannah  and  Charleston. 

"So  far  as  Georgia  iii  concerned,  thee^at  enterprise  of  connecting  the  Atlantic 
with  the  West  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  triumphantly  accomplished. 
Tennesse  has  taken  up  the  work,  and  is  urging  it  forward  with  such  vi^or,  that, 
in  a  few  years,  we  will  have  a  continuous  iron  way  from  the  Atlantic  to  tne  banks 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Another  route  is  in  contemplation,  by  way  of  Rome, 
Georgia,  to  Memphis,  Tennessee;  and  a  third,  stretching  into  East  Tennessee 
and  Western  Virginia,  is  already  in  process  of  construction. 

"While  Georgia  has  been  earnestly  engaged  in  this  great  enterprise,  other  States 
have  been  equally  active  in  their  efforts  to  construct  a  gre-at  traverse  thorough- 
fare from  the  extreme  North  to  the  extreme  South.  An  almost  continuous  road 
has  been  constructed  from  Portland,  in  Maine,  to  Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina, 
and  the  citizens  in  that  region  are,  with  a  spirit  of  becoming  enterprise,  actively 
engaged  in  grading  a  tract  from  Wilmin^on  to  Manchester,  upon  the  Columbia 
branch  of  the  Sou£  Carolina  road.    Ihis  will  complete  an  almost  continuous 
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and  ^rect  railroad  communication  as  far  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Georgia.  It 
has,  therefore,  become  necessary  that  the  State  should  be  crossed  from  East  to 
West.  The  public  interest  and  public  convenience  demand  it — the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  age  demands  it — ^the  interests  of  nearly  all  the  railroad  companies  of 
Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Georgia,  demand  it.  Cfandid,  sagacious  and  liberal 
minded  men,  stand  ready  to  sacri^ce  their  private  prejudices  and  private  inter- 
ests  for  the  public  good. 

"The  object  of  our  citizens  and  city  authorities  in  calling  this  convention  and 
inviting  gentlemen  from  abroad  to  participate  in  its  proceedings,  was  and  is,  to 
present  certain  considerations  showing  that  the  contemplated  crossing  should  be 
made  through  the  city  of  Macon — that  such  a  road,  if  properly  located,  would 
pay  a  handsome  return  to  the  stockholders,  and  develop  valuable  resources— 
that  it  would  be  an  important  feeder  to  the  other  railroads,  and  add  materially 
to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  those  commercial  marts  which  may  aid  in  its 
construction. 

"  The  two  railroads  which  terminate  in  Macon,  during  the  last  year  transacted 
a  business  worth  about  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  receipts  of  cotton, 
in  the  warehouses  and  in  Irantitu  at  Macon,  during  eleven  months  ending  on  the 
31st  ultimo,  amounted  to  nearly  165,000  bales.  It  is  confidently  believed  that, 
when  the  South-western  road  is  put  into  operation  even  to  the  Flint  river  (by 
October,  1850),  it  will  add  50,000  bales  to  the  annual  receipts  of  this. place.  The 
impression  seems  now  to  be  universal,  that  the  Columbus  road  will  unite  with  the 
South-western  either  at  Flint  river  or  Fort  Valley.  This  will  add  from  60  to  70,- 
000  bales  more  to  the  annual  receipts  of  Macon.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that, 
in  a  few  years,  Macon  will  be  the  t&reesi  inland  cotton  market  of  the  South,  hav- 
ing an  annual  receipt  of  from  250,000  to  300,000  bales.  This  will  not  be  deemed 
an  extravagant  calculation  especially  if  we  consider  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
the  soil  in  the  South-west  and  the  immense  extent  of  country  yet  to  be  brought 
into  cultivation.  With  such  an  immense  amount  of  cotton  concentrated  at  Macon, 
her  carrying  trade  wiU  become  immensely  valuable,  and  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pete for  it,  on  equal  terms,  will  be  ec^ually  sought  after  by  all  capitalists  and 
merchants  of  enlarged  and  liberalized  views.  Nor  will  her  return  trade  be  less  an 
object  of  attraction.  The  concentration  of  so  large  an  amount  of  cotton  will  nat- 
urally accumulate  capital  at  this  point,  stimulate  extensive  purchases  of  grain, 
bacon,  dry  goods,  groceries,  plantation  supplies,  Ac. 

"Here,  then,  is  a  rich  prize — one  which  cannot  fail  to  invite  a  spirited  compe- 
tition among  the  rival  monied  and  mercantile  interests  of  the  South.  Savannah 
has,  thus  far  enjoyed  a  partial  monopoly  of  this  trade ;  and,  while  we  have  no 
disposition  either  to  unaervalue  her  enterprise  or  disregard  her  prosperity,  we 
feel  that  our  own  personal  and  pecuniary  interests  prompt  us  to  invite  a  fair 
and  honorable  competition  from  another  quarter.  We  feel  that"we  are  the  more 
justified  in  pursuing  this  course  from  the  fact  that  during  a  portion  of  the  last 
business  year,  the  motive  power  upon  the  Central  road  was  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  prompt  transaction  of  all  the  business  which  offered ;  and  from  the  further 
fact,  that,  notwithstanding  this  inability  to  transact  the  business  at  Macon,  the 
board  of  directors  persisted  in  a  sytem  of  unjust  discrimination  in  freights, 
against  the  Macon  merchants,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  business  from  points 
beyond.  This  was  the  more  to  be  deprecated,  because  it  tended  to  build  up  rival 
towns,  which  had  contributed  nothing  toward  the  construction  of  the  Central 
road,  and  to  injure  the  people  of  Macon,  who  had  actually,  in  their  corporate  ca- 
pacity, incurred  a  debt  of  $250,000  to  aid  in  the  completion  of  that  work.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  people  of  Macon  afforded  no  inconsiderable  a-^^sistance  to  the 
enterprise  by  means  of  private  subscriptions,  and  have  borne  faithfully  the  bur- 
thens of  an  onerous  taxation  for  the  last  twelve  years.  These  evidences  of  fra- 
ternal regard,  on  the  part  of  Macon,  ought  to  entitle  her  merchants  and  people 
to  the  favorable  regard  of  the  Central  company,  or,  at  least,  to  have  secured  to 
them  equal  privileges  and  advantages  with  the  merchants  of  those  towns  which 
contributed  nothing  toward  the  construction  of  the  Central  road.^ 

"  Macon,  then,  has  the  trade  ;  but  having  exhausted  her  means  in  the  construc- 
tion of  other  works,  she  is  not  now  in  possession  of  funds  sufficient  to  justify  her 
in  attempting,  alone,  the  opening  of  a  direct  communication  with  the  Georgia 
road,  and  witii  the  cities  of  Augusta  and  Charleston.  She  has  subsequently 
thought  it  proper  to  invite  the  assemblage,  at  this  point,  of  delegates  from  dif- 
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ferent  sections,  for  the  parpose  of  conference  and  deliberation.  Though  pbor, 
she  is  willing  to  incur  her  full  share  of  the  expense  of  the  undertaking.  Confi- 
dent that  she  enjoys  unparalleled  advantages  of  position,  she  is  nevertheless 
willing  that  others  should  share  liberally  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
enterprise. 

^  "  The  proposed  road  will  forai  an  important  link  in  the  great  iron  chain  des- 
tined soon  to  connect  the  North  Atlantic  cities  with  New  Orleans.  Its  comple- 
tion will  have  a  direct  influence  in  urging  forward  the  South-western  road  to  its 
proposed  terminus  at  Pensacola.  That  this  route  will  become  the  great  thor- 
ougnfare  of  travel,  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  statement  of  distances,  viz: 


From  Augusta  to  Atlanta 171  miles. 

**    Atlanta  to  Montgomery, 168      " 

"    Montgomery  to  Mobile  (river), 327      " 

"    Mobile  to  New  Orleans, 159 825 

From  Augusta  to  Macon, 145  miles. 

"    Macon  to  Pensacola, 280      " 

"    Pensacola  to  New  Orleans, 180 — 615 


"  The  difference  in  favor  of  the  Macon  and  Pensacola  route,  therefore,  is  210 
miles.  It  follows  that  the  South-western  route  would  not  only  have  the  prefer- 
ence over  an^  other  inland  route,  but  that  it  would  successfully  compete  even 
with  the  Mississippi  river,  for  the  travel  of  the  entire  Gulf  re^on,  embracing  cen- 
tral and  west  Florida,  south  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  as  well  as  Tex- 
as and  Mexico.  This  travel,  when  concentrated  at  Macon,  must  necessarily  be 
entirely  lost  to  the  Georffia  road,  unless  directed  across  the  country  by  some  such 
route  as  is  proposed.  The  unparalleled  success  of  the  Savannah  steamers,  in 
competinc^  lor  through  travel,  even  at  present,  should  warn  Augusta  and  Charles- 
ton of  their  impending  fate,  provided  they  neglect  to  guard  against  the  influences 
of  the  South-western  road  wnen  completed. 

"Nor  is  this  all.  It  now  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the  Columbus 
company  will  join  the  South-western  at  Fort  Valley,  or  at  some  point  further 
West.  This  will  leave  only  a  few  miles  to  be  constructed  from  Columbus,  West, 
in  order  to  complete  the  line  of  railroad  from  Macon  to  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
Travelers,  as  a  general  thine,  will  always  give  a  preference  to  those  lines  which 
pass  through  the  largest  cities,  and  the  most  productive  cotton  region.  Nor  will 
the  travel  upon  this  route  be  an  insignificant  item.  A  railroad  is  already  in  op- 
eration from  Vicksburg,  by  way  of  Jackson,  to  Brandon,  Mississippi,  and  vigor- 
ous eflbrts  are  now  being  made  to  extend  it  to  Montgomery,  Alabama.  This  road 
will  traverse  the  most  wealthy  and  densely  populated  sections. of  Mississippi  and 
Alabama.  It  will  also  attract  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  travel  from  upper 
Louisiana,  upper 'Texas  and  Arkansas.  It  wiU  be  a  grand  thoroughfare  for  em- 
igrants, as  well  as  business  men,  and  will  of  course  contribute  something  toward 
the  support  of  the  Columbus  road,  as  well  as  the  proposed  line  from  Macon, 
towara  Augusta. 

"  Should  this  system  of  roads  be  perfected,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  in  a  few 
years,  Macon  will  be  connected  by  railroad  with  Savannah,  Charleston,  Augusta, 
Athens,  KnoxviUe,  Nashville,  Memphis,  Vicksburg,  Montgomery,  Columbus,  and 
Pensacola.  She  will,  in  fact,  be  the  common  point  to  which  nearly  all  the  great 
southern  improvements  will  tend.  To  use  perhaps  an  extravagant  expression, 
she  will  become  the  great  iuming  table  of  the  South.  With  the  amount  of  cot- 
ton which  we  have  estimated  her  to  receive,  and  the  amount  of  travel  which  she 
will  necessarily  enjoy,  we  cannot  doubt  that  her  increase  in  population,  prosper- 
ity and  trade,  will  be  such  as  to  enable  her  to  contribute  largely  toward  the 
support  of  a  direct  road  to  Augusta  and  Charleston." 

5.  PLANK  ROADS  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

aXPORT  or  THE  OOmf  ITTXB  OF  VIFTEXN,  ON  THE  X8TALISHXENT  OF  A  PLANK  ROAD  FROM 

TUSCALOOSA  TO  ROUP'S  VALLEY. 

Since  the  appointment  of  the  undersigned  as  a  committee  to  gather  information 
in  respect  to  plank  roads,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  present  meeting,  they 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  entering  into  a  correspondence  with  those  who  have 
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a  practical  acquaintance  wiUi  the  subject,  and  have  been  compelled  to  found  their 
report  upon  such  information  as  could  be  collected  from  previous  publications. 
But  the  very  recent  introduction  of  plank  roads  into  the  United  States,  renders 
this  source  of  information  quite  meager  and  unsatisfactory.  On  this  account, 
however,  the  undersigned  have  been  extremely  cautious  in  making  their  esti- 
mates, lest  they  should  deceive  th^nselves,  and  thus  lead  others  into  error. 
Wherever  expenditures  are  required,  whether  in  money  or  labor,  they  have  pur- 
purposely  exaggerated  the  amount  that  seemed  to  them  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  tne  work  :  and  whenever  income  and  profit  are  expected  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  contemplated  improvement,  they  have  reported  the  supposed  min- 
imum value.  By  this  precaution,  they  have  hoped  to  make  up  for  tneir  inexpe- 
rience in  estimates  of  tne  kind«  and  to  report  results  Uiat  will  challenge  public 
confidence. 

There  are,  however,  some  general  reflections  connected  with  the  object  of  this 
meeting,  to  which  we  desire  to  call  your  sp^ial  attention. 

1st.  in  the  first  place,  no  mineral  deposits  have  contributed  more  largely  to 
the  comfort  of  mankind,  to  the  extension  of  the  useful  arts,  to  the  progress  or  in- 
vention, to  the  increase  of  national  wealth,  and  to  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion, than  those  of  coal  and  iron.  This  is  emphatically  the  a^e  of  steam.  We 
are  making  it,  in  every  branch  of  industry  and  art,  perform  toe  labor  of  both 
man  and  TOast.  It  is  as  yesterday  only,  that  steam  has  been  employed  as  a  mo- 
tive power,  and  yet  it  furnishes  a  force  estimated  at  more  than  10,000,000  of 
horses  (or  60,000,000  of  men). — [J^.  M,  Cheialier.]  And  When  we  consider  that 
three  out  of  every  four  persons  are  women,  children  or  infirm,  we  may  safely  say 
that  steam,  as  a  prime  mover  of  machinery,  is  now  spinninsf  more  cotton  and 
wool,  weaving  more  cloth,  molding  and  polishing  more  metal,  than  can  be  done 
by  all  the  lawrers  of  the  earth,  with  such  hand  implements  only,  as  were  used 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  At  the  foundation  of  this  wonderful 
development  of  the  agency  of  steam,  lie  the  deposits  ui  coal.  So  truly  is  this 
the  case,  that  those  vast  improvements  in  the  construction  and  propulsion  of  ma- 
chinery, which  distinguish  the  present  ace,  have  been  restricted  to  those  coun- 
tries that  possess  an  adequate  supply  of  tnis  valuable  mineral.  Geography  and 
political  statistics  both  prove,  tnat  manufacturing  and  productive  industry, 
flourish  only  in  those  countries  where  coal  and  iron  abound.  The  declaration 
of  McCuUocn  in  respect  to  England,  is  at  once  just  and  instructive  on  this  point. 
"  Our  coal  mines,"  says  he,  *'  are  the  principal  source  and  foundation  of  our  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  prosperity:  and  no  nation,  however  favorably  situated 
in  other  respects,  not  plentifully  supplied  with  this  mineral,  need  hope  to  rival 
those  that  are,  in  most  branches  of  manufacturing  industry.  To  what  is  the  as- 
tonishing increase  of  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Ac, 
and  the  comparatively  stationary  or  declining  state  of  Canterbury,  Winchester, 
Salisbury,  and  other  towns  in  the  south  of  England,  to  be  ascribca  ?  The  abun- 
dance of  coal  in  the  North,  and  its  scarcity  and  consequent  high  price  in  the 
South,  is  the  real  cause  of  this  striking  discrepancy.  Our  coal  mines  have  con- 
ferred a  tliousaud  times  more  real  advantage  on  us  than  we  have  derived  from 
the  conquest  of  the  Mo^l  Empire,  or  than  we  should  have  reaped  from  the  do- 
minions of  Mexico  andPeru." 

2d.  In  the  second  place,  the  value  of  coal  as  an  article  of  commerce,  is  stri- 
kingly illustrated  by  the  rapid  increase  in  its  trade,  as  well  also  as  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  expenditures  made  to  transport  it  to  the  various  points  of  its  con- 
sumption. No  other  mineral  could  have  justified  so  large  an  outlay  in  its  de- 
velopment Let  us  briefly  consider,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  development  of 
the  Dchuylkill  coal  basin  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  "  It  is  only  of  late  that 
great  facilities  of  transport  have  been  enjoyed  Djr  this  region,  for  the  Schuylkill 
canal  was  at  first  a  very  inferior  work.  The  litionary  men  (so  called  at  that 
time),  who  originated  it,  hoped  that  30,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum  might  pass 
over  their  line  to  market,  and  yet  they  lived  to  see  it  transport,  in  1841,  584,000 
tons  of  coal  and  116,000  tons  of  other  miscellaneous  trade  :  700,000  tons  in  all. 
What  a  glorious  reward  for  their  enlightened  enterprise  I  But  the  capacity  of 
this  can^  has  been  increased  mne  timet  that,  when  onginally  opened  to  tne  trade. 
But  all  this  would  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  public  and  tne  increasing  con- 
sumption of  an  article  of  first  necessity,  and  hence  human  ingenuity  was  called 
upon  to  devise  some  other  mode  of  transport,  better  fitted  for  the  purpose.   This 
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has  been  famislied  in  that  magnificent  and  nnriyalled  work,  the  Reading  rail- 
road. It  has  been  entirely  successful  and  is  destined  yearly  to  exhibit  better  and 
more  perfect  results.  But  let  us  look  at  the  result  upon  this  road,  as  it  respects 
the  trade  in  coal  alone. 

Tean.  ToQB. 

1842,  Amount  transported, 49,296» 

1843,  «'  *' 240,237 

1844,  "  "  441,391 

1845,  "  "  826,237 

1846,  "  "  1,239,143 

1847,  "  '•  1,356,008 

But  besides  these  two  grand  improvements,  other  roads  have  been  constructed 
to  develop  this  portion  of  the  coal  basin,  the  whole  amounting  to  $23,635,000, 
and  paying  a  dividend  in  some  cases  [the  Reading  road]  as  hign  as  12  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Upon  the  Lehigh  region  the  expenditure  has  been  14,590,340  75, 
makiDf  in  all  for  eastern  Pennsylvania  alone,  the  sum  of  $38,225,340  75.  What 
trade,  but  that  of  coal,  could  have  warranted  such  an  enormous  outlay  of  money, 
and  have  ^iven  so  large  a  dividend  in  return.  And  so  it  has  been  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  England,  France,  Belgium  and  Prussia.  Co^ 
has  more  largely  remunerated  the  puUic  for  expenditures  upon  its  development, 
thau  an3r  other  article  of  trade  whatsoever.  Why  then  should  we  deem  nature 
unbountiful  to  this  portion  of  Alabama,  in  denying  us  the  fertile  cane-breaks  and 
prairie  lands  of  the  middle  counties,  while  she  has  afforded  us  an  equally  rich 
and  far  less  precarious  source  of  wealth  in  our  iron  and  coal. 

Could  we  exchange  these  mineral  deposits  for  the  gold  placer t  of  California,  we 
trust  you  would  not  have  the  foJly  to  do  it.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  superior 
industry,  activity,  and  moral  ana  intellectual  culture  of  the  inhabitants  of  coid 
and  iron  producing  and  consuming  countries,  it  is  y^ty  gbsj  to  show  in  figures, 
that  the  trade  in  coal  alone,  is  vasuy  more  profitable  than  tne  mining  and  work- 
ing of  the  precious  metals.  Humboldt,  in  1800,  reckoned  the  annual  produce  of 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  North  and  South  America  at  $43,000,000. 

From  1810  to  1830,  the  annual  average  product  did  not  exceed,  $22,000,000  ; 
from  1830  until  1845,  the  annual  product  did  not  exceed  $25,000,000. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  mines  in  California  the  amount  has  swelled,  perhaps, 
$5,000,000  more ;  so  that  the  present  annual  product  of  gold  and  silver,  does  not 
exceed  30,000,000. 

Now  the  product  of  the  British  coal  mines  alone  is  96,000,000  per  annum ;  and 
that  of  her  iron  ore  is  $82,280,000,  making  together  $178,280,000,  or  six  times 
that  of  the  gold  and  silver  of  both  the  Americas.  Instead  then  of  coveting  the 
advantages  of  other  sections  of  the  country,  let  us  consult  our  true  interest  in  de- 
veloping our  own.  And  that  we  may  duly  appreciate  our  resources,  let  us  briefly 
notice  the  extent  and  quality  of  our  coal  and  iron  deposits. 

1st.  Thei&  Extent. — ^That  portion  of  the  Warrior  coal  basin,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  whioh  this  meeting  is  more  particularly  interested,  begins  at  the  city  of 
Tuscaloosa,  and  extends  up  the  left  oank  of  the  Warrior  for  more  than  twenty 
miles.  It  is  found  upon  all  the  tributaries  of  that  stream  within  the  distance  men- 
tioned, and  approacnes,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Murphy's,  to  within  two  miles  of 
the  iron  beds.  In  all  this  space  tne  coal  is  everywhere  exposed  to  view  in  the 
gorges  of  the  water  courses.  Between  Tuscaloosa  and  the  head  waters  of  Hurri- 
cane, a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  there  occur,  in  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Tuomey, 
who  explored  this  region  in  the  summer  of  1847,  no  less  than  ten  distinct  becls 
of  coal,  "varying  in  thickness  from  one  to  four  feet:  of  these,  three  at  least  are 
ttorkabfe  bed* ;  that  is,  beds,  in  which  a  man  can  work  under  ground  and  extract 
the  coal  without  removing  the  shale  or  overlaying  rock."  .He  further  adds,  "it 
is  a  common  mistake  with  persons  unacquainted  with  practical  mining  to  sup- 
pose that  the  value  of  a  coal  bed  increases  with  its  thickness  :  it  is  never  desira- 
ble that  it  should  exceed  six  feet,  and  four  feet  is  quite  a  convenient  thickness. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  my  observations  have  been  altogether  confined  to 
natural  exposures  and  sections  and  that  consequently,  future  explorations,  par- 
ticularly by  boring,  may  bring  to  light  more  numerous  and  thicker  beds,  but 

J-  _  -^         -  ,- -  —         ■ ■  ■    —  
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they  cannot  fall  short  of  what  I  have  indicated.'' — [Prof.  Tuomej's  Letter  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Uniyersil^.] 

In  respect  to  the  deposit  of  iron  ore,  the  Professor  remarks  :  "We  now,  for  the 
first  time  (at  Esq.  Moore's)  begin  to  see  indications  of  the  iron  ore  of  this  forma- 
tion.  A  little  south  of  the  28  mile  post,  the  ore  is  piled  up  in  the  fields  in 
heaps,  and  in  a  ravine  not  far  distant,  a  heavy  bed  of  brown  hematite  k  laid 
bare.  At  Murphy's  the  same  bed  is  seen  again,  presenting  a  thickness  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet,  and  near  the  spring  it  is  uncovered  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  show  that 
it  is  coextensive  with  the  rocks  of  this  group.  At  Tannehill's  the  ore  presents 
its  greatest  development,  the  bed  being  at  tnis  point  not  less  than  seventj^-five 
or  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  I  have  rarely  seen  a  more  favorable  mining 
ground,  and  certainly  not  one  where  ore  can  be  procured  with  so  little  labor."^^ 
[Tuomey's  Letter.] 

2d.  This  Quauty  of  our  Coal  and  Iron. — ^The  iron  ore  is  the-hydrous  perozyd* 
or  brown  hematite,  which  when  pure  yields  about  60  per  cent  of  metal.  "It  is 
of  the  very  best  quality,  abounding  in  the  cellular  varieties,  which  are  known  to 
work  freely." — [rrofessor  Tuomey.] 

Our  coal  is  of  the  bituminous  kind,  and  as  far  as  we  have  data  for  forming  an 
opinion,  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind. 

We  have  an  analysis  of  our  coal  reported  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  We  give  it  below  together  with  that  of  coal 
of  other  localities  in  the  United  States. 

AITALTSXS. 

State.  Locality.  By  whom  analysed.  Carbon.  ^^^^^,^    As^««* 

Virginia, Colver  Hill, Johnson, 54.83  33.04  10.13 

Mid  Lothian.  . .         •'      53.01  33.25  14.74 

Black  Heath, ...        "      58.79  22.57  8.f>4 

Maryland,  . . .  Frostburg "      74.53  15.13  10.34 

Georges  creek, . .        «      70.75  16.03  13.22 

Pennsylvania,  Blossburg, Clemson, 73.74  15.00  11.26 

State  Rep., 62.80  32.80  5.20 

Alabama , . . . .  Tuscaloosa, ....  London  Jounal, . .  80.96  12.96  6.08 

By  this  analysis  it  appears  that  the  Tuscaloosa  coal  is  not  surpassed  by  anf 
|>itttminous  variety  in  the  United  States.  It  has  more  carbon  than  th&Frostburg 
coal,  and  almost  an  equal  amount  of  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  yet,  in 
an  elaborate  report  "  to  the  navy  department  of  tne  United  States  on  American 
coals  applicable  to  steam  navigaticvi  and  to  other  purposes,  by  Professor  Waltef 
R.  Johnson,"  we  find  the  Maryland  coal  set  down  as  the  very  first  in  the  series, 
in  the  order  of  evaporating  power  under  equal  bulks.  There  cannot  exist  a 
doubt,  therefore,  if  analysis  is  to  be  relied  on,  in  respect  to  the  very  excellent 
quality  of  the  Ttiscaloosa  coal. 

The  locality  of  our  coal  gives  it  a  peculiar  value.     It  is  the  terminus  of  the 

treat  Appalachian  coal  measure.  It  is  nearer  to  t^e  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  several  hun- 
red  miles,  than  any  other  source  of  supply.  It  is  penetrated  by  a  river,  navi- 
gable by  steamboats,  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  basin. 

There  are  also  peculiar  facilities  for  working  our  coal  seams.  The  dip  of  the 
strata  never  exceeds  ten  or  fifteen  degrees,  and  is  always  toward  the  valley  of 
the  river.  No  arrangement  could  be  more  favorable  for  gallery  mining,  and  for 
easy  drainage  of  the  pits  Besides,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  all  tnose  dis* 
turbing  cau6es>  so  productive  of  fruitless  labor  and  expense  in  coal  mines,  and  in 
mining  lan^age  significantly  called  "  troubles."  I  have  not  seen,  and  I  looked 
for  them  with  care,  a  single  dislocation  or  a  trap  dyke  throughout  the  region  I 
examined. — [Professor  Tuomey.] 

Besides  these  rich  and  favorably  situated  beds  of  coal  and  iron,  the  latter  are 
associated  with  immense  strata  of  limestone,  which,  besides  serving  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  ore,  yield  lime  of  an  excellent  quality. 

And  now,  what  has  been  done  toward  developing  these  unrivaled  resources 
of  mineral  wealth  ?  Literally  nothing  !  From  the  best  information  obtained, 
the  product  of  this  coal  field  does  not  exceed  7,000  tons  per  annum  ;  and  this 
quantity  it  has  yielded  only  within  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Why  has  not 
capital  been  directed  toward  this  certain  source  of  wealth  ?  Because  the  coAl 
does  not  pay  a  profit  in  the  present  mode  of  getting  it  to  market. 
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A  portion  of  it  is  hauled  from  two  to  eight  miles  to  variouspoints  on  the  War<* 
rior  which  cannot  be  reached  by  steamboats,  on  account  of  the  numerous  shoals 
and  falls  at  and  above  the  city  of  Tuscaloosa.  It  is  then  shipped  upon  flatboats, 
which  have  to  await  the  floods  of  winter,  in  order  to  be  m>ated  off  to  Mobile. 
These  boats  cost  from  sixty  to  seventy  dollars  each,  and  sell  in  Mobile,  after  de- 
livery of  coaly  for  not  more  than  five  or  six  dollars.  The  rest  of  the  coal  is  wag- 
oned over  an  ordinary  country  road,  badly  grade^,  and  seldom  repaired,  an  aver- 
age distance  of  fifteen  miles,  to  be  consumed  in  the  parlors  and  factories  of  Tus- 
caloosa, at  an  average  price  of  11  cents  per  bushel.  The  cost  of  the  coal  at  the 
pit's  mouth  is  3^  cents  per  bushel,  1  cent  for  the  coal  itself  in  t^e  earth,  and  2}^ 
for  raising  it.  The  cost  of  hauling  it  fifteen  miles,  is  put  down  by  our  most  ex- 
perienced dealers  in  coal,  at  6  cents,  which  leaves  but  a  cent  and  a  half  profit  to 
the  seller.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  capital  has  never  flowed  in  this 
direction,  and  that  the  trade  in  coal  has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  those 
^  having  farms  at  places  where  the  coal  strata  are  denuded  and  exposed  to  view, 
and  ^o  appropriate  their  labor  to  raising  and  hauling  it,  when  nothing  better 
can  be  done. 

The  iron  trade  labors  under  ^till  greater  disabilities  on  account  of  the  increas- 
ed distance  of  the  ore,  from  steam  navi^ition,  and  is  mostly  confined  to  the  sup- 
ply of  the  smith  shops  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  beds. 

rfow,  to  remove  all  these  hinderances  and  drawbacks  upon  the  coal  and  iron 
trade  of  this  vicinity,  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  least  reflecting  mind,  that  a  mode 
of  transportation,  from  the  pit  and  the  furnace  to  steamboat  navigation,  at  once 
cheap  and  commodious,  must  be  provided.  A  railroad  passin?  through  the  heart 
of  the  coal,  and  terminating  in  the  iron  regon,  would  most  perfectly  secure  all  the 
objects  desired.  But  the  coal  and  iron  lands  are,  for  the  most  part,  still  the  prop- 
erty of  the  goverment.  Those  that  have  been  entered  are  generally  held  by  per- 
sons of  small  capital.  The  agricultural  products  of  the  soil  have  been  barely 
sufficient  to  support  the  resident  population,  and  have  yielded  no  revenue.  The 
few  capitalists  we  have,  are  quite  chary  of  vesting  their  funds  in  enterprises  new 
to  them,  and  which  do  not  promise  an  immediate  return.  For  these  and  other 
considerations,  the  undersigned  regard  the  construction  of  a  railroad  as  quite  be- 
yond our  means,  and  not  to  be  attempted  at  this  time ;  though  they  confidently 
Delieve  that  such  a  road  will  be  laid  before  the  expiration  of  ten  years.  For  the 
present  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  less  imposing,  but,  in  our  condition, 
the  scarcely  less  useful  improvement  of  a  plank  roaa  for  the  construction  of  which 
every  thing  seems  quite  favorable.  What  we  have  to  present  upon  this  subject 
we  snail  arrange  under  the  following  heads,  viz.,  1st,  the  probable  cost  of  such 
a  road  ;  2d,  its  durability  ;  3d,  its  capacity  to  expnnd  the  coal  and  iron  trade  ; 
4th,  its  probable  profits  ;  5th,  the  means  of  construction. 

[To  U  Oontinued.} 

6.  RAILROAD  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS  TO  JACKSOl^,  MISS. 

[The  following  reflolutionii,  eta.,  of  the  OonTentlon  lately  held  at  Montioello,  are  peeullarly  In* 
teresttng  to  the  ciUsons  of  the  South-west— Sd.] 

WnxaxAS,  Thin  Convention,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  believes 
that  the  interests  of  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  would  be  greatly  promoted  oy  a  railroad  from  New  Orleans  to 
the  city  of  Jackson,  and  that  thereby  the  resources  would  be  developed  of  a 
valuable  portion  of  country,  now  comparatively  worthless  for  want  of  a  conve- 
nient outfct  to  market — ^that  it  would  promote  uie  convenience  of  the  people  liv- 
ing in  the  counties  and  parishes  lying  along  the  line  of  the  road  ;  increase  the 
VfiJue  of  their  estates,  and  add  millions  annually  to  the  value  of  the  country, 
and  this  Convention  believing  further,  that  it  is  nighly  practicable  to  construct 
such  a  road,  and  that  the  public  spirit  and  pecuniary  ability  of  the  country 
through  which  it  will  pass,  as  well  as  at  such  terminus  of  the  road,  may  be  safely 
relied  on  to  furnish  the  means  both  in  money  and  labor  for  the  construction  of 
said  road,  therefore. 

Resolved,  Ist,  That  the  Convention  pled^  itself  to  a  strong,  united  and  vig- 
orous exertion  on  behalf  of  said  road  ;  to  sink  all  minor  differences  of  opinion, 
and  all  individual  preferences  in  relation  to  the  roato  of  said  road,  H^hen  the 
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same  shall  have  been  located,  and  yielding  to  "  the  greatest  goQd.  Of  tl^c  great-t 
est  number/'  unite  heart  and  hand  in  its  completion. 

2.  That  a  committee  of  one  from  each  county,  parish  and  city,  represented  in 
this  Contention,  be  appointed  and  empowered  to  employ  the  services  of  a  com- 
petent engineer  to  examine  the  routes  from  Jackson  to  Kev  Orleans,  over  which 
a  railroacTcould  be  made  to  the  best  advantage,  terminating  either  at  Madisonyille 
or  by  the  way  of  the  Rigoulets,  atflTew  Orleans,  or  to  the  sam^  terminus  by  the  route 
originally  projected  for  the  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  road,  aud  who  shall  -re- 
port  fully  the  probable  cost  of  each  route,  and  the  description  of  coufitry  over 
which  it  would  pass,  which  reconnoisanoe  shall  be  under  the  superintendence 
of  at  least  three  members  of  said  committee,  who  shall  report  the  same  with  all 
the  facts  and  statements  made  by  such  engineer  to  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
this  Convention,  to  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  hercafLer  desfgoated 

3.  That  a  committee  of  six  be  appointed  oy  the  Chair  to  report  such 'statis- 
tics at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Convention,  as  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  in- ' 
terests  of  the  road  contemplated. 

4.  That  the  senators  and  representatives  in  Ihe  State  Ij^islat^res/from  the 
counties,  parishes,  and  cities  represented  in  this  Convention,  be  requested  to 
obtain  from  their  respective  Legislatures  an  appropriation  to  defray  the  expense 
attendant  on  the  examinations  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  the  second 
resolution. 

5.  That  a  committee  of  seven,  from  each  of  the  States  of  Mississippi  and 
Iiouisiana,  be  appointed  to  procure,  from  the  foriner  State,  as  favorable  a  char- 
ter as  possible,  and  froin  Louisiana  the  right  of  way,  and  from  both  States  a^ 
appropriation  from  the  Internal  Improvement  fund  of  the  State,  or  subscription 
01  stock. 

6.  That  the  committee  charged  with  procuring  the  charters,  be  instructed 
to  ask  the  Legislatures  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  to  memoralize  Congress  for  a 
grant  of  the  public  lands  in  the  counties  and  parishes  through  which  the  road 
m^  run,  to  be  appropriated  toward  its  construction. 

7.  That  in  procuring  a  charter,  there  shall  be  inserted,  if  possible,  a  clause, 
providing  for  the  subscription  of,  and  payment  of  stock,  in  labor,  upon  such 
uur  and  equitable  terms  as  may  prove  an  inducement  to  subscriptions  of  stock 
on  the  road. 

8.,  That  the  counties  of  Madison,  Attala,  Leake,  Rankin,  Simpson,  Franklin, 
Covington,  Perry,  and  all  such  other  counties  in  Mississippi,  and  parishes  in  Lou- 
isiana, as  may  consider  themselves  interested  in  this  enterprise,  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  requested,  to  call  meetings  and  appoint  delegates  to  the  adjourned 
meeting  of  this  Convention,  to  be  held  in  New  Orleans. 

9.  That  when  this  Convention  adjourns,  it  shall  be  to  meet  again  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  on  Thursday  the  2ist  of  March  next. 

The  Chair,  in  accordance  with  the  above  resolutions,  appointed  the  following 
committees : 

On  Routes. — John  Marshall,  of*  Hinds  county;  Hon.  E.  Ford,  of  Marion; 
Wm.  H.  Bowen,  of  Lawrence  ;  Archibald  Steele,  of  Copiah  ;  Franklin  Love,  of 
Amite  ;  S.  M.  Catchings,  of  Pike ;  Capt.  W.  A.  Grice,  of  Madisonville  ;  John 
M.  Bell,  of  New  Orleans ;  and  N.  S.  Edwards,  of  Washington  Parish,  La. 

On  aiatiHics.  —  Yi'm.  F,  Hobinson,  of  Amite;  Hon.  J.  T.  Lamkin,  of  Pike  ; 
Col.  C.  S.  Tarpley,  of  Hinds  ;  Dr.  George  Nicholson  of  Pike,  Col.  E.  Safford, 
of  Marion  ;  and  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  of  New  Orleans. 

On.  Memorials. — Samuel  J.  Peters,  Esq.,  James  Robb,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Stanton, 
Esq.,  Alfred  Hennon,  Esq.,  John  Leeds,  Esq.,  James  Saul,  New  Orleans  ;  Hon. 
M.  G.  Penn,  St.  Tammany  Parish,  La.;  Col.  C.  S.  Tarjpley,  Hon.  W.  Stone.,  Dr.  T. 
J.  Catching,  Hon.  S.  A,  Matthews,  P.  S.  Catchings,  John  J.  Guion,  Jehu  Wall, 
Mississippi. 

7.  ALABAMA  RAILROAD  ENTERPRISE. 

[Wi  design  publishing  in  the  lleTiew,  tho  able  address  upon  Railroads,  bj  P.  Phillips,  Siq^ 
•f  Alabama,  and  present  the  first  part  in  our  present  number. — £]>.] 

I  cannot  but  be  gratified  with  your  cx>rdial  reception  of  the  motion,  calling 
upon  me  to  speak  to  the  questions  which  have  been  so  ably  discussed  the  three 
days  past  The  compliment  is  doubtless  intended  to  the  city  I  have  Uie  honor 
in  part  to  represent,  and  the  only  regret  I  feel  in  rc> ponding  to  it,  is  my  want 
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of  preparation^  as  well  a^  8iilfi|7,  to  do  justice  either  to  the  subject  or  the  con- 
Btituency  ^hich  has  confided  m  me. 

I  feel  that  I  do  not  over-estimate  the  occasion,  when  I  say  that  this  is  the 
most  MBportant  aiisen^lage  of  the  people  of  Alabama  which  has  been  conven- 
ed since  1819,  when  they  met  to  adopt  their  constitution  and  claim  a  place  in 
this  gloriotus  eallazy  ol'States.  Not  only  important  as  to  the  immediate  object 
to  be  attained,  but  still  more  so,  in  the  influence  it  will  exert  in  stirring  up  tlie 
minds  of  our  people^  and  preparing  the  Iray  fof  that  energetic  action,  which 
shall  ieave  them  second  to  none  in  the  great  race  of  improvement.  And  it  is 
but  just  U>  add  that  the  weight  of  character,  the  information,  the  talent  and 
the  eloquence,  wbich  are  here  conm^ated,  show  that  the  country  is  fully  alive 
to  the  great  interest  involvedtj^and  give  earnest  that  what  ia  here  "retulved'* 
will  be  executed. 

Soread  out  the  map  of  our  country,  and  we  see  her  immense  territory  washed 
on  tnre9 aides,  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific. 
*  Much  the  largest  and  richest  portion  of  this  domain  is  intersected  by  riv- 
ers which  flow  into  the  Gulf  The  States  on  the  Atlantic  enjoy  the  oldest 
civilizatioa  wid  densest  population.  Those  connected  with  the  Gulf  have  a 
more  modem  rise,  while  the  boundless  tract  which  still  stretches  to  the  extreme 
west  was,  until  our  own  day,  to  all  practical  purposes,  "  unknown  land." 
Dreariness  slept  opon  it,  and  the  only  ray  which  broke  upon  the  gloom  was 
shed  from  the  convent  which  the  proselyting  spirit  of  the  Catholic  had  planted 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

With  the  accumulation  of  population  and  capital  on  the  Atlantic,  ^ew  the 
necessity  of  extended  commerce — and  now,  availing  themselves  of  tne  great 
modern  improvements,  we  find  the  States  on  the  eastern  border,  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Georgia,  stretching  out  their  iron  arras  to  our  very  doors,  not  only  to 
supply  us  with  tneir  produce  and  manufactures,  but  to  draw  away  our  com- 
merce to  their  own  markets.  • 

The  great  contest  now  waged  is,  whether  the  cities  of  the  Gulf,  represented  by 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  will  maintain  the  trade  which  contiguity,  sectional 
and  State  interests,  and  the  very  arrangement  of  nature  itself,  seem  to  entitle 
them  to,  against  the  eflforts  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Rich- 
mond, Charleston  and  Savannah.  The  millions  which  these  cities  have  already 
invested  in  this  enterprise,  and  the  energies  displayed  in  pushing  it  forward, 
are  worthy  the  great  results  which  success  will  reward  them  with.  It  is  then 
for  our  people  to  say,  whether  they  will  yield  their  commerce  to  build  up 
splendid  cities  upon  tne  Atlantic  or  send  it  to  enrich  cities  of  their  own. 

Let  us,  then,  turn  our  attention  particularly  to  our  own  State,  to  examine  her 
localities  and  ascertain  what  her  true  interests  demand,  in  reference  not  onl^  to 
her  own  improvements  but  to  the  relation  she  bears  to  the  enterprise  of  neigh- 
boring States. 

No  sooner  was  Alabama  carved  out  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  than  the  want 
of  commercial  intercommunication  between  her  northern  and  southern  counties 
at  once  pressed  itself  upon  the  attention  of  her  citizens.  Instead  of  finding  an 
easy  market  within  the  State,  and  at  a  short  distance,  the  want  of  proper  facili- 
ties forced  the  North  Alabamians  to  launch  their  products  upon  the  dangerous 
and  expensive  navigation  of  the  Tennessee,  to  seek  one  at  the  distance  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles  from  home.  This  commercial  estrangement  carried  with  it  so- 
cial and  even  political  effects.  Alabama  was  one  only  in  name,  and  the  want 
of  that  identity  of  feeling  and  interest  which  are  essential  to  constitute  a  pros- 
perous State,  was,  at  the  inception  of  her  existence,  found  to  be  an  evil  that 
should  at  any  cost  be  remedied. 

As  early  as  1819  this  subject  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people  by 
Governor  Bibb.  At  that  time  the  means  contemplated  for  connecting  tne  ex- 
tremes were  by  turnpike,  or  canal,  running  from  the  Tennessee  river  to  the  nav- 
igable waters  of  the  Alabama. 

From  that  period  to  this,  the  execution  of  this  design  has  been  regarded  by 
ever^  section  of  the  State  as  a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  desired — at 
no  time  have  our  people  lost  sight  of  it ;  and  no  adverse  fortune  has  been  able 
to  shake  them  from  their  purpose.  The  feeling  has  grown  with  their  growth  and 
strengthened  with  their  strength  ;  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  the 
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question  is  again  rising  np  in  the  most  imposing  form  to  chide  thefn'-for  delaj/ 
and  challenge  tJiem  to  action. 

Looking,  gentlemen,  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  great  pro^press  which 
neighboring  States  have  made  ;  looking  to  the  men  "who  compose  this-  body — ^to 
the  zeal,  energy  and  determination,  which  have  characterizea  their  speech  and 
acts — I  feel  justified  in  proclaiming,  in  your  name,  that  the  a«ccptea  time  has 
come,  and  that  Vie  tj^eeay  imioji  of  the  Tenneuee  river  with  the  Mobile  bay  it  now 
beyond  the  naeh  of  ordinary  eonh'ngeney. 

The  diversity  of  opinion  which  has  been  ntanifested  in  this  body  is  riot  as  to 
the  propriety  of  this  work,  but  as  to  the  route.  Upon  the  first,  the  Convention 
is  not  only  aj^reed,  but  enthusiastic  in  their  agreement.  Nor  is  there  any  differ- 
ence with  reference  to  the  northern  terminus— Gunter's  landing  being  tlie  only 
one  indicated.  The  four  propositions  are  to  run  to  Selma,  to  Weturapka,  to 
Montgomery,  or  a  point  on  ner  railroad,  for  the  southern  terminus. 

Let  us  look  back  for  a  moment,  to  ascertain  what  has  heretofore  bee^  done  in 
reference  to  the  selection  of  a  route.  * 

The  anxiety  of  the  public  early  led  to  explorations  by  competent  surveyorsi 
and  a  road  to  the  east  of  Coosa,  to  tefminate  at  Wetumpta  or  Montgomery,  was 
examined  and  declared  impracticable.  It  fs  stated  by  members  of  this  Con- 
vention that  Mr.  Bingham,  one  of  the  persons  alluded  to,  was  employed  by  the 
State  for  this  specific  purpose,  and  that  he  made  a  thorough  examination,  though 
no  instrumental  survey.  Whether  from  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  these 
reports,  or  from  other  information,  the  idea  of  obtaining  such  h  route,  if  ever 
entertained,  seems  to  have  been  generally  abandoned,  and  the  public  attention 
was  veiy  soon  enlisted  in  the  examination  of  another  line,  commencing  at  Sel' 
ma  and  pursuing  the  direction  of  the  Cahawba  Valley. 

As  early  as  1836  the  necessary  steps  were  taken  for  the  organization  of  a 
company  on  the  basis  of  this  line,  and  in  the  following  year  the  legislature 
passed  an  act  to  incorporate  it.  Large  subscriptions  were  made  to  the  stock, 
and  an  instrumental  survey  by  Mr.  Dexter,  whose  ability  as  an  engineer  is  not 
denied,  located  the  road  to  run  from  the  town  of  Sclraa  on  the  Alabama  through 
the  counties  of  Dallas,  Perry,  Bibb,  Shelby  and  St.  Clair. 

As  the  report  of  the  engineer  has  for  many  years  been  before  the  public,  it 
would  be  improper  to  go  into  the  details  snowing  the  facility  of  this  route. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  work  was  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  upward  of  twenty- 
seven  miles  (commencing  at  Selmaj  were  graded  through  a  very  difficult  por- 
tion of  the  line,  when  the  enterprise  was  suddenly  buried  in  the  ruins  of  that 
disastrous  revulsion  which  not  only  shook  the  monetary  system  of  this  country 
to  its  center,  but  forced  even  the  Bank  of  England  to  save  itself  from  bankrupt-^ 
cy  by  the  aid  of  French  loans. 

From  that  period  to  the  present,  our  people  have  been  slowly,  but  steadily,  ris- 
ing from  the  state  of  pecuniary  bondage  which  the  mania  of  speculation  ha(^ 
imposed  upon  them.  They  again  feel  their  strength  and  are  determined  to  turn 
it  to  a  just  account.  At  the  last  session,  the  Legislature  renewed  the  privileges, 
which,  under  the  old  charter,  had  been  forfeited  ;  and  a  convention  of  the  coun- 
ties upon  this  route,  recently  held  at  Shelby  Springs,  not  only  fully  approved 
of  the  recommencement  of  the  work,  but  invited  a  subscription  to  the  stock  ; 
books  for  which, 'according  to  the  terms  of  the  act,  are  to  be  opened  at  Selma  on 
the  24th  of  October. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  facts,  this  convention  is  called  upon  to  adjourn, 
without  acting  in  the  premises^-or  if  it  proceed  to  act,  then  it  is  zealously  urg- 
ed to  adopt  a  line  on  the  east  of  the  Coosa,  terminating  at  the  towns  of  We- 
tumpka  or  Montgomery.  The  accuracy  of  the  surveys  or  explorations  which 
pronounced  a  route  on  that  side  of  the  river  impracticable,  has,  however,  been 
called  in  question.  It  is  truly  said,  there  is  expressivenest  in  tilenre^  and  the 
fact  that  in.thislong  agitation  of  the  subject,  the  counties  interested  in  that  line 
have  never  had  a  satisfactory  survey,  or  in  any  manner  demonstrated  it«  practi- 
cability or  propriety,  but  have  permitted  the  public  to  turn  its  undivided  atten- 
tion to' the  cielma  route  from  1836  to  within  a  few  months  past,  is  to  my  mind 
almost  conclusive  that  no  easy  route  can  be  obtained  and  affords  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  proposition  to  delay  our  action. 

Measuring  the  aistances  by  direct  lines,  and  Montgomery,  I  presume,  is  some 
ten  miles  uigher  to  Qunter's  landing  than  Selma  ;  but  the  great  preponderance 
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^of  evidence,  shows  the  route  to  the  west  of  the  Coosa  to  be  so  much  easier  than 
'any  route  which  could  be  obtained  to  the  cast,  that  the  increase  of  distance  will 

he  more  than  compensated  in  the  difference  of  cost,  whether  its  terminus  be 

Wetumpka  or  Mont|;omery.     In   right-line  distance,  West  Point  is  nighest ; 

but  this  junction  is  uirther  objectionable,  as  increasing  the  inducement  to  carry 
^ur  trade  by  the  Georgia  improvements,  which  will  soon  connect  with  it,  to  the 

markets  of  Charleston  or  Savannah,  to  the  great  injury  «f  our  State  interests. 
I  then  prefer  the  Selma  route  and  shall  so  vote  : 

1.  Because,  other  things  being  equal,  \he  people  on  tiiiat  line  first  oi^ganized 
€or  tlie  work. 

2.  Because  they  have  expended  upward  of  $100,000  in  sunneys  and  grading, 
m^ich  of  which  is  still  of  value  ana  is  offered  as  «  •donation  to  the  new  com- 
pany. 

3.  Because  this  route  runs  through  most  of  the  richest  mineral  counties  in  the 
-State,  including  Bibb,  Shelby,  Talladega  and  Benton,  touching  Cherokee  and 
St.  Clair. 

4.  Because  this  route  is  the  naost -centriQ  and  affords  equal  advantages  for  lat- 
eral branches  to  the  east  and  west,  thus  embraciag  within  its  influence  larger 
sections  of  our  State. 

5.  Because  this  route  turns  our  trade  to  <our  own  port,  leaving  the  profits 
thereof  to  increase  the  power  of  the  State  and  aid  in  the  extinguishment  of  her 
♦heavy  debt. 

6.  Because  this  noint  is  more  accessible  to  market  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  navigation  of  the  Alabama  being  more  uncertain  above  Selma  than  be- 
low it. 

7.  Because  this  route  saves  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  driver 
^navigation-x-Selma  being  that  much  nearer  to  the  Gulf — and  iu  thisTproportion 
saves  time,  freight  and  iusuranoe. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  great  work  will  be  to  open  up  new  sources  of  in> 
'dubtry.  No  one  who  has  been  attentive  to  the  cotton  cultnre,  a^  pursued  in  the 
south-western  States,  but  recognises  its  exhausting  character.  The  opinion  is 
generally  prevalent  among  our  cotton  planters,  that  it  i^  cheaper  to  purchase 
•new  lands  than  to  manure  old  ones  ;  and  hence,  like  the  locust,  tliey  settle  only 
to  destroy.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  Jix  Viit  population.  To  do  Uiis,  vm 
must  create  facilities  for  transportation,  and,  by  the  introduction  of  the  comforts 
•and  convenieiices  of  life,  convert  the  temporary  settlements  of  Alabama  into 
**  homestead*,**  whose  permanency  will  draw  around  them  increased  improve- 
ment with  increased  affection. 

The  diversion  of  a  portion  of  the  labor  now  employed  in  the  •culture  of  cot- 
ton will  not  only  influence  favorably  its  value,  but,  bv  introducing  new  staples, 
•the  State  would  in  a  great  degree  be  relieved  from  tne  disastrous  consequences 
which  now  result  from  the  frequent  fluctuations  in  its  price.  Depending  upon 
this  single  staple,  it  becomes  the  great  regulator  of  valueil,  and  the  Whole  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  and  all  its  contracts,  are  subiacted  to  change  and  uncertain- 
ty, produced  by  causes  beyond  control,  and  which  no  foresight  can  anticipate. 

I  confess,  then,  that  much  of  my  preference  for  the  Selma  route  arises  from  its 
embracing  so  large  a  section  of  tne  State,  rich  in  inexhaustible  beds  of  iron, 
coal,  limestone  and  marble.  Cotton,  it  is  txue,  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
world,  but,  in  point  of  mere  money  value,  it  is  inferior  to  many  of  tne  subordi- 
nate productions  of  agriculture;  and  I  feel  confident  in  declaring  that  the  day 
is  coming,  and  not  very  distant,  when,  even  in  Alabama,  more  wealth  will  be 
dug  out  of  her  bowels  than  are  now  gathered  from  her  bosom. 

Not  only  does  our  State  possess  this  vast  wealth,  but,  what  is  of  still  more 
importance,  it  has  superior  advantages  of  location.  The  dibtinguished  Lyell, 
who  lately  visited  this  country  principally  to  acquire  gc'olo<^ical  information, 
and  whose  scientific  attainment  has  recently  won  him  kniglithood,  describing 
this  region,  says  :  "It  forms  a  southern  prulongation  of  the  great  Appalachian 
4ioal  field,  witu  which  I  was  unacquainted  when  I  compiled  my  map,  published 
in  1645.  of  the  geology  of  North  America.  Its  geographical  situation  is  pecu- 
liarly interesting;  for,  being  situated  in  latitude  33^  10  north,  it  constitutes  at 
present  the  £XTa£M£  solthlrn  limit  to  which  the  ancient  carboniferous  vegeta- 
tion has  been  traced  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  whether  on  the  east  or  west 
side  of  the  Atlantic." 
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Professor  Brumby  states  its  extent  as  being  ninety  miles  long,  from  north  to 
south,  and  ten  to  thirty  wide. 

Not  only  do  these  extensive  coal  fields  constitute  the  extreme  southern  de- 
posit, but  eonstntet  thix  rnai,  and  you  bring  at  once  large  portiont  of  them  uilkin 
fortv  hours  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  .' 

Those  who  know  the  value  of  this  article,  and  remember  that  it  is  the  founda- 
tion of  manufacturing  prosperity,  and  that  it  is  rapidly  occupying  the  same  re- 
lation to  commerce,  will  at  once  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  here 
involved. 

Speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  coal  production  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  a 
country,  McCullough  says  :  "  Our  coal  mines  are  the  principal  source  and 
foundation  of  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity  ;  and  no  nation, 
however  favorably  situated  in  other  respects,  not  plentifully  supplied  with  this 
mineral,  need  hope  to  rival  those  that  are,  in  most  branches  of  manufacturing 
industry.  To  what  is  the  astonishing  increase  of  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, Leeds,  Sheffield,  Ac,  and  the  comparatively  stationary  or  declining 
state  of  Canterbury,  Winchester,  Salisbury,  and  other  towns  in  the  south  of 
England,  to  be  ascribed  ?  The  abundance  of  coal  in  the  North,  and  its  scarcity 
and  consequent  high  price  in  the  South,  is  the  real  cause  of  this  striking  dis- 
crepancy. Our  coal  mines  have  conferred  a  thousand  times  more  real  advantage 
on  us  than  we  have  derived  from  the  conquest  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  or  than  we 
should  have  reaped  from  the  dominions  of  Mexico  and  Peru." 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  our  people,  with  cheap  transportation  (already  own- 
ing the  cheapest  labor  in  the  world),  may  command  the  trade  of  the  Gulf  in 
coal,  and  enter  into  competition  with  other  States,  under  the  most  favorable  ad- 
vantages for  everything  their  soil  is  capable  of  producing. 

Much  has  been  said  in  this  discussion  of  the  newly  developed  wealth  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  vast  commerce  of  the  Pacific  in  reference  to  the  channels  of  trade. 
Gentlemen  have  risen  above  prose  in  their  eloquent  descriptions.  But  though 
they  indulged  in  "  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn,"  they  could  not 
paint  too  strongly  the  gorgeous  spectacle  we  are  soon  to  behold. 

Of  the  various  routes  which  have  been  proposed  to  meet  this  commerce,  that 
by  Tehuantepec  promises  the  best  chance  of  success.  It  is  said  to  be  nearer 
than  Nicaragua  by  1,000,  and  than  Panama  by  1,400,  miles.  The  width  of  the 
Isthmus,  as  given  by  Moro,  is  135  miles.  The  river  Coatzacoalcos  here  empties 
into  the  Guu,  affording,  according  to  Balbi,  an  excellent  navigation  of  more 
than  100  miles,  with  a  fine  harbor  at  its  mouth.  Descending  the  table  land  of 
Tarifa  to  the  Pacific,  although  the  conveniences  of  that  point  do  not  equal  those 
in  the  Gulf,  we  have  a  venr  general  concurrence  among  scientific  men,  that  at  a 
moderate  cost  all  the  difficulties  may  be  obviated,  and  a  harbor  established 
equal  to  all  commercial  wants. 

Should  no  sinister  influences  control  the  selection  of  the  locality  which  is  to 
realize  the  dream  of  ages — ^a  western  route  to  Asia — then  Tehuantepec  will  be 
the  grand  highway  between  the  two  oceans,  and  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  be- 
come, from  proximity,  the  great  entrepots  for  the  rich  commerce  passing  to  the 
East. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  SLAVE  LAWS  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

SOUTH   CA&OLINA. — CONTINUED  FROM  PREVIOUS  NUMBERS. 

It  if  the  lettled  law  of  this  State,  that  an  owner  cannot  abandon  a  slave  needing  either  medl- 
eal  treatment,  oare,  fbod  or  raiment.  If  he  dues,  he  will  be  liable  to  any  one  who  may  furnish 
the  same.  In  Fairchild  tu.  Bell,  that  good  man  and  groat  Judge,  Wilds,  whose  early  death  South 
Carolina  had  good  cause  to  deplore,  said,  in  the  noble  language  of  a  Christian  aud  patriot,  "  the 
law  would  inrar  a  contract  against  the  evidence  of  the  fact,  to  compel  a  cruel  and  capricious  in- 
diTidual  to  discharge  that  duty,  which  he  ought  to  have  performed  voluntarily.  ¥or,  as  the 
master  is  bound  by  the  most  solemn  obligation  to  protect  his  slave  from  suffering,  he  is  bound, 
by  the  same  obligation,  to  defray  the  expenses  or  services  of  another  to  preserve  the  life  of  hit 
•lave  or  to  relieve  the  slave  from  pain  and  danger.  The  slart.  Uves  for  his  master's  sennce.  Hit 
time^  his  laboTy  his  comforts,  art  aU  at  his  master's  disposal.  The  duty  of  humane  treatment  and 
of  medical  assistance  (when  dearly  necessary)  ought  not  to  be  withholden. 

By  the  22d  section  of  the  act  of  1740,  slaves  are  protected  from  labor  on  the  Sabbath  day.    The 
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▼iolfttton  of  ihe  law  Ib  this  respect  rotjectfl  the  olfender  to  %  fine  of  £5  eurrent  money,  equal  to 
$3  7-100,  for  eTcry  slare  so  worked. 

By  the  44th  section  of  the  same  act,  owners  or  other  persons  haying  the  care  and  management 
of  slaref*,  are  prohibited  from  working  or  putting  tho  said  slaves  to  work  for  more  than  fifteen 
hours,  from  the  25th  March  to  25Ui  September,  and  fourteen  hours  from  25th  September  to  25tli 
March,  under  a  penalty  of  £20  current  money,  equal  to  $13  66-100,  for  every  offense. 

The  time  limited  and  allowed  for  labor  in  this  section  is  too  much.  Few  masters  now  demand 
more  than  twelve  hours  labor  from  Ist  March  to  1st  October,  and  ten  hours  tronx  the  1st  Octo-' 
her  to  Ist  March.  This,  after  allowing  suitable  intervals  for  eating  and  rest,  is  about  as  much  as 
humane,  prudent  masters  will  demand. 

A  slave  may,  by  the  consent  of  his  master,  acquire  and  hold  pertonal  property.  All,  thus  ao> 
^nired,  is  regarded  in  law  as  that  of  the  master's. 

The  only  exception  is  under  the  34th  section  of  the  act  of  1740,  which  makes  goods  acquired  by 
traffic  and  barter  for  the  particular  and  peculiar  benefit  of  such  slave,  boats,  canoes,  or  peii- 
mugers,  in  the  pMsession  of  a  slave,  as  his  own,  and  for  his  own  use ;  horses,  mares,  neat  cat- 
tle, sheep  or  goats,  kept,  raiiied  or  bred,  for  the  u^e  of  any  slave,  liable  to  be  seiied  by  any  one, 
;and  forfeited  by  the  judgment  of  any  justice  (magistrate)  before  whom  they  may  be  brought. 

Under  this  section  it  has  been  lately  held,  that  no  one  can  enter  on  the  plantation  of  the  mat- 
ter to  make  such  seizure. 

A  seizure  can  therefore  only  be  made  when  a  slave  is  found,  ai  owner,  in  possession  of  the  oon- 
traband  articles,  outside  of  his  master's  plantation. 

This  qualification  may  render  the  law  harmless;  still,  it  ought  to  be  repealed.  The  reasons 
which  led  to  its  enactment  have  all  passed  away.  It  is  only  resorted  to  now  to  gratify  the  worst 
]>assions  of  our  nature.  The  right  of  the  master  to  provide  as  comfortably  as  he  pleases  for  his 
«lave  could  not  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  abridged  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion.  Tho  la^r 
may  very  well  compel  a  master  to  furnish  his  slave  with  proper,  necessary,  wholesome  and 
abundant  raiment  and  food ;  but  certainly  no  legislator  now  would  venture  to  say  to  a  master, 
Tou  shall  not  allow  your  slave  to  have  a  canoe  to  fish  with,  or  to  carry  vegetables  to  market,  or 
that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  a  horse  to  attend  to  his  duties  as  a  stock-minder  in  the 
swamps,  savannas  and  pine  forests  of  the  lower  part  of  the  State,  or  that  a  ikmily  of  slaves  should 
not  have  a  cow  to  furnish  them  with  milk,  or  a  hog  to  make  for  them  meat,  beyond  their  usual 
allowance.  All  these  are  matters  between  the  master  and  the  slave,  in  which  neither  tho  public 
nor  any  prying,  meddling,  mischievous  ueighbor,  has  anything  to  do.  Experience  and  observa- 
tion fully  satisfy  me  that  the  first  law  of  slavery  is  that  of  kindness  fh>mthe  master  to  the  slave. 
With  that  properly  inculcated,  enforced  by  law  and  judiciously  applied,  slavery  becomes  a  ftmily 
relation,  next  in  its  attachments  to  that  of  parent  and  child.  It  leads  to  instances  of  devotion,  on 
the  part  of  the  slave,  which  would  do  honor  to  the  heroism  of  Korae  herfelt*  With  such  foel- 
ings  on  our  plantations,  what  have  we  to  fear  from  fanaticism?  Our  slaves  would  be  our  senti- 
nels to  watch  over  us — our  defenders  to  protect  our  firesides  ttom  thou  prowling  harpiu  who 
fTtexh  frtedom  and  steal  slaves  from  their  happy  honus.  '' 

A  slave  cannot  contract  and  bo  contracted  with.  This  principle  was  broadly  laid  down,  by  the 
Constitutional  Court,  in  a  case  in  which  a  note  was  given  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff's 
slave,  by  name,  and  the  plaintiff  brought  the  action  upon  it.  From  this  decision  Judge  Cheeves 
dissented;  upon,  I  presume,  tlie  ground  that  the  master  had  the  right  to  affirm  the  contract  and 
make  it  his  own,  and  consider  it  for  his  own  benefit  In  it,  I  think,  he  was  right,  on  the  princi- 
ple that  the  acquisition  of  a  slave  is  his  master's,  and  that  a  slave's  contract  is  like  an  infant's 
with  an  adult.  It  Is  not  binding  on  tho  slave,  but,  if  the  master  affirm  it,  the  defendant  cannot 
be  discharged. 

A  slave  cann«t,  even  legally,  contract  marriage.  The  marriage  of  such  an  one  is  morally  good, 
but  in  point  of  law  the  union  of  slave  and  slave,  or  slave  and  free  negro,  is  concubinage  merely. 

The  consequence  is,  that  tho  issue  of  a  marriage  between  a  slave  and  a  fr^e  negro,  are  illegiti- 
mate, and  cannot  inherit  from  father  or  mother,  who  may  be  free. 

The  hardship  of  such  a  case,  where  the  issue  of  free  negroes  married  toone  anothOT^oan  inherit, 
might  very  well  lead  to  a  judicious  enactment  to  remedy  it. 

A  slave  cannot  testify,  except  as  against  another  slave,  free  negro,  mulatto,  or  mestizo,  and 
that  without  oath. 

The  propriety  of  this  is  now  so  doobtfUl,  that  I  think  the  Legislature  would  do  well  to  repeal 
this  provision,  and  provide  that  slaves,  in  aJl  cases  against  other  slaves,  free  negroes,  mulattoas 
•nd  mestizoes,  may  be  examined  on  oath. 

By  the  act  of  1834  slaves  are  prohibited  to  be  taught  to  read  or  write,  under  a  penalty  (if  a 
white  person  may  offend)  not  exceeding  $100  fine  and  six  months  imprisonment ;  if  a  '*/ree  jmt- 
mm  ofotlor^"  not  exceeding  fifty  lashes  and  a  fine  of  $50. 

This  act  grew  out  of  a  feverish  state  of  excitement,  produced  by  the  impudent  meddling  of  pei^ 
sons  out  of  the  slave  States  with  thuir  peculiar  institutions.  That  has,  however,  subside<l,  and  I 
trust  we  are  now  prepared  to  act  the  part  of  wise,  humane  and  fearless  masters,  and  that  this 
law,  and  all  of  kindred  character,  will  be  repealed.  When  we  reflect,  as  Christians,  how  can  we 
justify  it^  that  a  slave  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  read  the  Biltle  /  It  is  in  vain  to  say  there  is  danger  in 
it.  The  best  slaves  in  the  Mtate  are  those  who  can  and  do  read  the  Scriptures.  Again,  who  is  it 
that  teach  your  slaves  to  read  i  It  generally  is  done  by  the  children  of  the  owners.  Who  would 
tolerate  an  indictment  against  his  son  or  daughter  for  teaching  a  favorite  slave  to  read?  Such 
laws  Uiok  to  me  as  raUur  cowardly.  It  seems  as  if  we  were  afraid  of  our  slaves.  Such  a  feeling  is 
unworthy  of  a  Carolina  master. 

The  id  section  of  the  act  of  1834  prohibits  the  employment  of  a  slave,  or  trw  person  of  color,  as 

*  In  1812,  February,  Prof.  Charles  Dowar  Simmons,  on  his  return  to  Columbia  from  Charlestout 
found  the  Ilaughitbook  swamp  entirely  over  the  road.  In  attempting  to  cross,  on  horseback,  he 
was  washed  off  the  road  and  separated  from  his  horse.  He  first  succeeded  in  reaching  a  tree, 
then  (O  i!<tructed  a  raft  of  rails  tied  with  his  comfort.  Throe  times  his  slave  Marcus  swam  to  his 
rescuf>.  His  master  told  him  ho  could  not  help  him,  to  save  himself;  but  he  persisted  until  both 
perished  together. 
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%  derk  or  mlawnftn,  uiktor  »  penalty  not  exceeding  $100  fine,  and  Imprleonment  not  ezeeeding^ 
six  monthf. 

The  Ist  section  of  the  act  of  1800  prohibits  the  assemblies  of  slares,  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  or* 
mestisoes,  with  or  without  white  persons,  in  a  eonfined  or  secret  place  of  meeting,  or  with  gatea 
or  doors  of  such  place  of  meeting  barred  or  bolted,  so  as  to  preTcnt  the  Tree  ingreiM  and  egresn  to 
and  from  the  same;  and  magistrates,  sheriffs,  militia  offloers  and  officers  of  the  patrol,  arc  author^ 
iaed  to  enter,  and,  if  ueocsjury,  to  break  open  doors,  gates  or  windows  (if  resistxl),  and  to  disperse 
the  slaves,  tree  negroes,  nralattoes  or  mestizoes,  found  there  assembled.    And  the  officers  men-^ 
tioned  in  the  act  are  authorised  to  call  such  force  and  assistance  ttom  the  neighborhood  as  they 
may  deem  noccs«ary ;  and  may,  if  they  think  necessary,  impose  corporeal  punishment  ou  such 
slaves,  flrec  negroes,  mulattoes  or  mestisoes;  and,  if  within  Charleston,  they  msky  deliver  them  Uv 
the  master  of  the  work  houfi*,  who  is  requited  to  receive  them,  and  teflict  any  such  punishment 
as  any  two  magistrates  of  the  city  may  award,  not  exceeding  twenty  lashes.    If  out  of  the  city, 
the  slaves,  firee  negroes,  mulattoes  and  mestizoes,  found  assembled  contrary  to  this  act,  may  be 
delivered  to  the  nearest  constable,  who  is  to  convey  then»  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  and  to  in> 
flict,  under  his  order,  punishment  not  exceeding  twenty  lashes. 

The  2d  section  of  the  act  of  1800,  which  prohibited  meetings  for  the  religlocui  or  mental  instruc- 
tion of  slaves,  or  free  negroes,  mulattoes  or  mestizoes,  before  the  rising  of  Ote  sun,  or  after  the 
going  down  of  the  same,  was  very  properly  altered,  by  the  act  of  1803,  so  as  to  prohibit  the  break- 
ing into  any  place  of  meeting,  wherein  the  members  of  any  religious  society  are  assembUnl,  be^ 
fore  9  o'clock  at  night,  provided  a  majority  are  white  people.  After  9  o'clock  at  night,  or  before, 
If  the  meeting  be  composed  of  a  majority  of  negroes  (although  white  persons  may  be  present),  it 
may  be  dispersed  by  magistrates,  sheriffs,  militte  offloers  and  officers  of  the  patrol,  and  slaves,  free 
n^roes,  mulattoes  and  mestizoes,  may  be  punished,  not  exceeding  twenty  lashes. 

In  the  case  of  Bell  ads.  Grahiun,  it  was  held  that  these  acts  ooald  not  jiutify  a  patrol  in  intrud- 
ing on  a  religious  meeting,  in  the  day  Ume,  in  an  open  meeting-bouse,  where  there  were  some  white- 
people,  although  there  might  be  a  majority  of  negroes. 

The  2d  section  of  the  act  of  1800,  and  the  amendatory  act  of  1803,  are  treated  now  as  dead  let* 
ters.  Religious  meetings  of  negroes,  with  only  one  or  more  white  persons,  are  permitted  by  night 
a«  well  as  by  day.  They  ought  to  be  repealed.  They  operate  as  a  reproach  vipon  us  in  the 
months  of  our  enemies,  in  that  we  de  not  afford  our  slaves  that  free  worship  of  Qod  which  ho 
demands  for  all  his  people.  They,  if  ever  resorted  to,  are  not  for  doing  good,  but  to  gratify  bar- 
tred,  malice,  cruelty  or  tyranny.  This  was  not  intended,  and  ought  to  have  no  countenance  or 
support  in  our  statute  law. 

The  40th  section  of  the  act  of  1740  regulates  the  apparel  of  slaves  ^except  livery  men  or  boys), 
and  prohibits  them  from  wearing  any  thing  finer,  other,  or  of  greater  value,  than  negro  cloth,  duffils, 
kerseys,  osnaburgs,  blue  linen,  check  linen,  or  coarK  garlix, or  calicoes,  checked  cottons  or  Scotch 
plaids ;  and  declares  all  garments  of  finer  or  other  kind,  to  be  liable  to  seizure  by  any  constable 
as  forfeited. 

This  section  has  not,  within  my  knowledge,  ever  been  enforced..  Indeed,  if  enforced  now,  ft. 
would  make  an  immense  booty  to  some  hungry,  unprincipled  seeker  of  spoils..  It  ought  to  be 
repealed. 

The  42d  section  of  the  act  of  1740|prohibits  a  slave,  or  slaves,  from  renting  or  hiring  any  house, 
room,  store  or  plantation,  on  his  own  account.    Any  person  offending  against  this  act,  by  rontr 
ing  or  hiring  to  a  slave  or  slaves,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £20  currency,  equal  to  $13  66-100,  to  be- 
recovered  on  complaint  made  to  any  magistrate,  as  is  directed  in  the  act  for  the  trial  of  small  and 
mean  causes. 

The  43d  section  of  the  act  of  1740,  which  declares  it  to  be  unlawful  for  more  than  seven  male 
slaves  in  company,  without  some  white  person  accompanying  them,  to  travel  together  any  of  the 
public  roads,  and,  by  doing  so,  makes  it  lawfrd  for  any  white  person  to  take  them  up  and  punislL 
them  by  whipping,  not  exceeding  twenty  stripes,  is,  I  am  afraid,  of  force,  unless  it  be  considered 
as  impliedly  repealed  by  the  restriction  on  the  patrol,  to  whip  slaves  found  out  of  their  owner's 
plantation  without  a  ticket  in  waiting. 

The  occasion  for  such  a  law  has  paased  away..  Public  opinion  has  oonaidered  it  unnecessary  ; 
and,  like  every  useless  severity,  Bkercy  has  condemned  it.  It  would  be  well  that  it  should  be 
repealed. 

The  act  of  1819,  6th  section,  repeals  the  23d  section  of  the  act  of  1740.  The  law  now  makes  it 
unlawful  for  any  slave,  except  in  the  company  and  presence  of  some  white  person,  to  carry  or 
make  use  of  any  fire-arms,  or  other  offensive  weapon,  without  a  ticket  or  license,  in  writing,  from 
his  owner  or  overseer ;  or  unless  such  slave  be  employed  to  hunt  and  kill  game,  mischievoua 
birds  or  beasts  of  prey,  within  the  limits  of  his  master's  plantation,  or  unless  such  slave  shall  be 
j^  watchman  in  and  over  his  owner's  fields  and  plantation.  If  this  law  be  violated,  any  white 
jperson  finding  a  slave  carrying  or  using  a  gun,  or  other  offensive  weapon,  without  a  ticket  or  li- 
cense, 4n  writing,  from  his  owner  or  overseer,  or  not  used  to  hunt  game,  Ac,  within  the  plantar 
tion,  or  as  a  watchman  in  the  same,- may  seise  and  appropriate  to  his  own  use,  such  gun  or  of- 
fensive weapon.  But,  to  make  the  forfeiture  complete  and  legal,  the  party  making  the  seizure 
must,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  seizure,  go  before  the  next  ms^trate  and  make  oath  of 
the  manner  of  taking ;  and  then,  after  forty-eight  hours  notice  to  the  owner  or  overseer  having 
charge  of  the  slave,  by  summons,  to  show  cause  why  the  articles  should  not  be  condemned  (the 
service  of  the  summons  being  proved  on  oath),  the  nutgi^trate  may,  by  certificate,  under  his  hand 
and  seal  (if  he  be  wtisfled  that  the  arms  have  been  seised  according  to  the  act  of  1819),  declare 
the  same  to  be  forfeited. 

The  6th  section  of  the  act  of  1822  declares  ft  to  be  unlawful  to  hire  to  male  slaves  their  own 
time ;  and  if  this  law  be  violated  the  slaves  are  declared  liable  to  seizure  and  forfeiture,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  the  case  of  slaves  coming  into  this  State. 

Whether  this  provision  relates  to  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  1816,  7  stat  4S3,  or  to  the  5th 
section  of  the  act  of  1803,  7  stat  450,  is  indeed  somewhat  uncertain.  The  act  of  1816,  and  all  ita 
provisions,  were  repealed  by  the  act  of  1818,  7  stat.  458.  The  act  of  1803  seems  to  be  unrepealed, 
and  hence,  therefore,  I  presume  the  proceeding  to  forfeit  must  be  under  it.  By  it,  the  proooedin^ 
la  to  be  in  the  name  of  Uie  State,  in  the  nature  of  an  action  of  detinue. 
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Th«  latter  part  of  the  36th  section  of  the  act  of  1740  declares,  that  any  master  or  orerseor  who 
shall  permit  or  suffer  his  or  their  negro,  or  other  slave  or  slaves,  at  anj  time,  to  beat  drams, 
blow  horns,  or  use  any  other  loud  instruments  or  whosoever  shall  suffer  and  countenance  any 
public  meetinfl;  or  fcasUngs  of  strange  ne^icroes  or  slaves  on  their  plantation,  shall  forfeit  £10, 
current  money,  equal  to  $6  88-100,  upon  conviction  or  proof,  provided  information  or  suit  be 
commenced  within  one  month. 

This  provision  is  one  so  utterly  unnecessary,  that  the  sooner  it  is  expuni^  fh>m  the  statute 
book  the  better.  Indeed,  it  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  it  is  one  under  which  most  masters  will 
he  liable,  whether  they  will  or  not  Who  can  keep  his  slaves  from  blowing  horns  or  using  oUier 
loud  instruments  1  r 

The  2d  section  of  the  act  of  1803  nrohibits  the  importation  of  any  negro,  mulatto,  mestizo,  or 
other  person  of  color,  bond  or  free,  from  the  Dahama,  West  India  Islands,  or  South  America,  and 
also  from  other  parts,  of  ail  of  those  persons  who  have  been  resident  in  any  of  the  French  West 
India  Islands. 

The  3d  section  provides  that  no  male  slave  above  the  age  of  fifteen  years  shall  be  brought  into 
this  State  from  any  of  our  sister  States,  unless  the  person  importing  such  negro  shall  produce 
and  file  in  the  ofilce  of  the  Clerk  of  the  District  where  the  person  so'importing  may  reside,  a  cer- 
tificate under  the  hands  of  two  magistrates,  and  the  seal  of  the  Court  of  the  District  where  the 
■lave  so  imported  resided  for  the  last  twelve  months  previous  to  the  date  of  the  certificate,  that 
he  is  of  good  charactt;r,  and  has  not  been  concerned  in  any  insurrection  or  rebellion. 

Under  the  5th  section,  if  slaves  be  brought  into  this  State,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
2d  and  3d  sections,  they  are  declared  to  be  forfeited,  one-half  to  the  State,  the  other  half  to  th« 
infiyrmer ;  to  be  recovered  in  the  name  of  the  State,  by  action  in  the  nature  of  an  action  of  detin> 
ue,  in  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  defendant  was  in  possession  at  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  the  suit,  and  the  informer  is  a  competent  witness. 

2.  CAMPAIGN  OF  THE  RIO  GRANDE. 

[The  following  paper  Is  one  of  a  series  of  militarv  criticisms  frt>m  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  of 
our  State,  high  In  standing,  and,  for  many  years,  in  military  rank  in  the  army.  We  have  al- 
ready published  two  or  three  numbers  of  this  series,  and  repeat,  again,  the  declaration  already 
made,  that  we  are  committed  neither  for  or  against  the  sentiments.  They  are  not  matters  upon 
which  a  position  should  be  taken  in  a  work  like  ours.  We  promised  to  publish  the  papers  from 
4he  conviction  that  they  would  embrace  much  to  interest  our  readers,  uid  regret  that  any  ani- 
m^plversions  upon  parties  or  politicians  find  a  place  in  them.  The  late  administration  will  not 
want  a  hoet  of  defenders. — Ed.} 

The  treaty  of  1783,  fixing  our  northern  limits,  and  the  occupancy  bj  the 
British  of  posts  on  our  soil  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  did  not  move  General 
Washington  to  war.  French  aggressions,  though  American  and  French  ves- 
sels fought  at  sea,  did  not  move  the  elder  Adams  to  war.  British  orders  in 
council,  and  French  decrees,  hostile  to  neutral  commerce  and  violatory  of  na* 
tional  law,  did  not  move  Mr.  Jefierson  beyond  embargoes  and  non -intercourse. 
The  north-eastern  boundary  did  not  provoKe  General  Jackson,  with  all  his  nat- 
ural and  acquired  wrath,  beyond  arbitration  and  diplomacy.  But  the  sen- 
sitive Mr.  Polk  must|maneuver  and  fight  for  a  salt  desert  that  bufiiedoes  would 
Bcom  to  inhabit. 

If  Congress  had  been  consulted,  and  they  had  ordered  occupancy  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  Uien  Generid  Taylor  should  have  embarked  at  New  Orleans  for  a  posi- 
tion on  the  eastern  bank,  lower  down  than  Barita,  and  ten  thousand  men,  well 
organized,  would  have  produced  a  treaty  with  Mexico  without  fighting.  But 
I  think  that  General  Scott,  the  Commander-in-chief,  should  have  ^n  called 
into  the  field,  to  direct  the  diplomacy  and  the  military  movements.  He  who 
setUed  the  Maine  difficulty  by  simple  note  to  Governor  Harvey,  would  have 
closed  this  Mexican  business  by  a  few  scrapes  of  the  pen. 

As  Mr.  Jefierson  had  acauired  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Monroe  Florida,  Mr.  Polk> 
wishing  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  great  predecessors,  mlist  acc^uire  ter- 
ritory also.  Being  personally  warlike,  he  rejected  diplomatic  evolutions,  and 
provoked  war  for  acquisition  and  aggrandizement  Under  pretense  of  repelling 
Mexican  invasion  from  the  Texas  frontiers,  he  orders  General  Taylor,  with  a 
few  hundred  men,  to  occupy  the  right  bank  of  the  Nueces.  He  gives  him  no 
cannon  ;  but  his  Secretary,  Mr.  Marcv,  has  ordered  some  on  from  Charleston. 
The  veteran  Major  Gallev,  of  New  Orleans,  of  the  Volunteer  Legion,  hearing 
rumors  of  the  difficulty  of  the  position,  embarks  with  two  companies  of  artillery 
to  succor  or  rescue  the  General.  Why  the  American  General  was  not  ordered 
by  sea  to  the  Rio  Grande,  even  from  Corpus  Christi,  I  cannot  tell — unless  a  bra- 
vado march  and  a  bravado  flourish  opposite  to  Matamoras  was  considered  more 
provocative  of  a  Mexican  war  appetite.  Why  Commodore  Connor  was  not  or- 
dered to  sustain  General  Taylor,  oy  a  movement  of  his  fleet,  is  a  question  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  answer.  The  Commodore,  being  off  Vera  Cms, 
hearing  some  report  that  the  Mexicans,  in  gpreat  numbers,  were  marching  to 
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cnish  the  American  General,  harries  to  the  Rio  Grande  to  look  after  the  difll' 
caltv. 

If  Congress  had  been  consulted,  and  had  given  authority  to  the  President, 
a  few  companies,  by  march  on  the  Barita  side  of  the  river,  would  promptly 
seize  Matamoras,  and  the  collection  of  troops  at  Monterey  ^ould  be  useless. 
Neither  Arista  nor  Ampudia  could  have  entered  the  field  without  instant  dis- 
comfiture. Now  let  us  see  how  Mr.  Polk  and  his  Secretary  of  War  proceed. 
( -n  tlie  4th  of  February,  1846,  General  Taylor  receives  orders  to  break  up  at 
Corpus  Christi  and  march  for  the  Rio  Grande.  So  incomplete  were  tlie  Gener- 
al's arran^ments,  that  he  could  not  move  until  the  11th  of  March.  On  the  28th 
of  March  ne  arrives  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  opposite  to  Matamoras. 
Threatened  by  the  Mexicans,  Cross  assassinated,  and  two  troops  of  his  fine 
dragoons  captured — in  want  of  pontoons  for  crossing  the  river — in  want  of  am- 
munition and  provisions — ^he  has,  as  a  point  of  honor,  to  leave  Major  Brown  to 
defend  an  entrenched  work  badly  manned  with  guns  and  weak  (brave  hearts 
and  hands  its  main  and  only  defense),  and  retrograde  to  Point  Isabel  to  give  his 
small  army  outfit.  But  for  this  point  of  honor  (which  I  think  was  not  worth 
maintaining),  it  seems  to  me  that  the  American  General  would  have  done  bet- 
ter to  withdraw  the  garrison,  thus  adding  five  hundred  men  to  his  force,  return 
to  Point  Isabel,  put  that  quickly  in  a  state  of  defense  by  aid  of  the  navy,  and, 
by  boats  and  baizes,  have  crossed  to  the  Barita  side  of  the  river  and  captured 
Matamoras  hj  attack  in  the  rear,  while  Arista  was  left  on  a  wild  goose  cnase. 

The  American  General,  having  kept  Major  Brown  at  the  fort  of  osier  and  clay, 
had,  of  course,  to  march  back  to  his  relief.  The  enemy  blocks  the  road  at  Palo 
Alto.  The  Mexican  would  have  done  better  to  have  established  his  battery  at 
the  chaparal  of  Resaca,  protecting^  the  front  by  ditches  and  the  flanks  by  light 
troops,  and  maneuvering  on  the  right  and  rear  of  the  American  General,  have 
cut  nim  off  from  Point  Isabel,  or  dnven  him  into  the  river.  The  American  Gen- 
eral, finding  the  Mexicans  drawn  up  in  a  straight  line  across  the  road,  establishes 
a  similar  straight  line,  and  meets  them  toe  to  toe  and  face  to  face.  In  this  can- 
nonade battle,  nad  the  American  guns  been  posted  on  the  flanks,  by  their  oblioue 
fire  one  flank  or  the  other  of  the  Mexicans  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces,  or  nis 
center  broken.  Artillery  and  infantry  should  not  be  intermixed  in  the  line  of 
battle.  More  men  and  horses  were  needed  by  the  artillery  arm,  and  it  had  no 
reserve,  which  is  always  essential.    Hence  the  death  of  the  gallant  and  accom- 

Slished  Ringgold,  who  had  to  hunt  for  men  to  canr  cartridges.  Later  in  the 
ay,  the  quick  and  keen-eyed  Duncan  dashes  for  Taylor's  left  flank,  and,  by 
oblique  fire,  drives  the  rignt  of  the  enemy  from  the  field,  and  the  battle  is  won. 

The  next  day  the  enemy  shows  front  at  Resaca.  Such  was  the  loss  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  in  the  first  battle,  so  superior  was  the  enemy  in  number — and  the 
reinforcements  of  American  volunteers,  by  sea,  being  daily  expected — that 
nearly  all  of  the  American  officers  advised  retreat  to  Point  Isabel.  Mcintosh, 
Duncan  and  Ridgely,  urged  a  forward  movement.  General  Taylor  had  his  mind 
made  up,  and,  like  John  Stark,  of  Bennington,  swore  that  he  would  reach  Fort 
Brown  that  night,  or  die  on  the  road,  and  gives  his  orders  to  clear  the  way.  Mr. 
Marcy  had  time  to  import  camels  from  Arabia  and  elephants  from  India,  but 
the  heavy  cannon  had  to  be  drawn  by  slow  and  sluggish  oxen — and  horses  and 
men  wore  wanting  for  the  lighter  guns. 

Simple  six-pounders  were  too  small  to  demolish  the  Mexican  battery  of  heavy 
guns,  and  May  and  his  dragoons  were  ordered  to  charge  it.  This  service  was 
most  gallantly  executed,  the  artillery  General  captured,  and  the  Mexicans  driv- 
en from  their  guns.  The  infantry  routed  the  enemy  from  the  thick  and  tangled 
chaparal,  and  the  Americans  pushed  forward.  Now,  at  this  stage  of  the  game, 
hear  what  an  experienced  engineer  and  artillery  officer  says  :  **  Should  the  ene- 
my retreat,  the  pursuit  commences  with  speed,  and  escape  is  impossible.  Horse 
artillery  pursujng  a  broken  line  makes  horrid  carnage  ;  consequently  a  surren- 
der always  follows — and  this  accounts  for  the  great  number  of  pnsoners  this 
sort  of  artillery  always  makes.''  At  Resaca  the  Mexican  infantry  were  retreating 
in  disorder,  their  artillery  captured,  and  their  horse  going  off  at  full  speed.  The 
cavalry  tried  to  make  a  stand  in  defense  of  the  infantry,  but  a  few  rounds  of 
grape-shot  scattered  them.  Fresh  reserve  horses  to  Taylor's  light  guns,  and 
Duncan  and  Ridgely  would  have  captured  all  the  foot  soldiers  before  they  could 
cross  the  Rio  Grancfe  at  the  deep  ford  above  Fort  Brown.    The  American  Gen- 
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end,  beinff  an  infantty  colonel,  knew  not  the  value  of  artilleiy  lantU  Ms  first 
battle,  and  placed  his  faith,  naturally  enough,  in  Uie  proper  weapon  of  his  corps, 
the  bayonet.  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy,  abettinc^  this  war  on  the  Rio  Orande,  a 
country  of  open  plains  and  thickets,  should  have  seen  that  the  arm  of  the  artil- 
lery was  strong,  full,  amply  served  for  the  contest  with  plenty  of  fresh  muscles 
of  men  and  horses,  to  ejSect  retreats,  or  to  cut  the  enemy  to  pieces  if  we  gained 
the  victory. 

And  here  ended  the  battle  of  Resaca,  a  barren  field,  yielding  no  fruitft  of 
prisoners,  as  all  battles  should  do.  And  while  we  rejoice  that  Fort  Brown  is 
relieved,  and  mourn  over  the  ?aJlant  dead,  we  are  still  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  without  boats,  wiuiout  pontoons — Matamoras  cannot  be  reached, 
and  the  enemy  as  escaped  us  a  second  time  from  a  hard  fought  battle-field. 
These  blund  belong  to  the  pen  and  ink  incompetence  of  the  War  Office  at 
Washingto  and  If,  in  despite  of  these,  the  laurel  was  grasped  and  victories 
won,  but  harvests  reaped,  let  us  not  detract  from  the  skill  and  courage  of 
General  Taylor  and  his  gallant  officers  and  men. 

The  first  battles  were  fought  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  May,  and  not  until  the  16th 
could  the  American  General  effect  a  crossing  of  the  narrow  river  and  take 
possession  of  Matamoras — ^the  enemy  having  destroyed  much  public  property 
and  made  his  escape. 

Some  insignificant  towns  on  the  Rio  Grande  are  occupied,  whose  names  are 
not  worth  recollecting ;  but  we  must  not  omit  Camargo,  rendered  imtnorkU  in 
military  history  by  the  inside  ditch  concocted  by  the  genitu  of  a  Patlerson  and 
a  Pillow. 

General  Taylor  does  not  reach  Monterey  until  the  19th  of  September.  Its 
capture  paid  nothing,  and  many  such  would  not  pay  for  the  lives  of  the  glori- 
uoua  officers  and  men  sacrificed  in  a  useless  struggle.  Here,  again,  cannon  and 
transport  were  not  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Marcy,  and  Jience 
the  heavy  loss  sustained.  As  to  the  fruits,  if  Ampudia  and  the  seven  thousand 
combatants  who  had  fought  before  at  Palo  and  Resaca  had  been  marched  to  the 
Rio  Grande  and  embarked  for  Point  Isabel,  or  New  Orleans,  they  would  not 
have  fought  at  Buena  Vista  in  violation  of  parole.  This  march  and  transfer 
would  have  been  more  easily  effected  than  many  persons  would  at  first  imagine. 
The  prisoners  of  war  are  tied  two  and  two  ^getber  by  the  wrists,  right  hand 
and  left  hand — the  waistbands  and  suspenders  are  cut,  so  that  the  other  hands 
are  employed  in  holdipg  up  the  breeches.  One  hundred  men  would  guard  safely 
one  thousand  prisoners  marched  in  this  order  in  column.  As  to  rations,  they  must 
supply  themselves,  the  people  of  Monterey  assisting.  Some  corn  and  salt^  such 
as  Arista  fed  his  fighting  soldiers  upon,  would  keep  the  prisoners  from  starv- 
ing. 

Saltillo  is  reached  in  October,  and  Agua  Nueva  in  February,  1847.  If  Gen- 
eral Taylor  had  fallen  back  on  Monterey,  destroyed  the  cannon  and  blown  up 
the  fortifications,  and  then  have  fallen  back  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  thus  drawn 
on  Santa  Anna,  the  Mexican  President  and  his  army  would  have  been  captured. 
Any  how,  they  could  not  have  fought  at  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Oorda  and  the  city 
of  Mexico.  Scott  advancing  from  Vera  Cruz,  Taylor's  army  was  merely  one  of 
observation,  and  the  larger  Uie  force  of  the  enemy  and  the  further  he  could  he 
drawn  from  the  active  line  of  operations,  the  better  for  the  result  of  the  cam- 
paign. As  General  Taylor  did  not  choose  to  fall  back  on  Monterey  and  defend 
the  pass  of  Riconada  in  his  front,  he  ran  the  ri^k  of  the  Mexican  General  choos- 
ing nis  own  battle-zround.  Santa  Anna  should  have  refreshed  at  A^ua  Kueva 
(Miuon  having  cattle  enough  to  feed  him)  and  passed  round  to  Saltillo,  avoid- 
ing Angostura.  He  has  now  got  in  the  rear  or  General  Taylor,  and  what  can 
the  American  General  do  ?  To  advance  is  impossible,  the  desert  is  before  him — 
twenty  thousand  Mexicans  in  his  rear  1  Riconada  is  seized  and  Marshall  defeatr 
ed  I  The  American  General  must  surrendeifl  But  Santa  Anna  is  a  bad  general. 
He  wants  courage,  and  here  he  is  vastly  below  the  American  General.  Deceived 
by  what  he  supposed  a  hasty  retreat,  he  does  not  halt  at  Agua  Nueva,  after 
crossing  the  desert,  to  refresh,  but  pushes  ahead  and  has  to  meet  General  Tay- 
lor on  ground  of  his  own  choosing,  the  Narrows.  Ampudia  should  have  con- 
tinued to  harrass  General  Taylor's  right  flank,  and,  sheltered  by  the  ravine, 
have  picked  off  the  artillery  men.  But,  abandoning  this,  which,  by  slow  means, 
woula  have  insured  the  victory,  a  rush  ia  made  upon  the  American  left,  which 
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is  turned.  Defect  of  courage  lost  the  Mexicans  the  battle.  Mexican  cavalry, 
which  liad  passed  to  the  rear,  could  not  charge  over  American  riflemen  who  had 
neither  bayonets  or  swords.  A  reserve  column  of  five  or  six  thousand  men 
could  not  take  Brag^'s  and  Sherman's  batteries  of  six  pieces  of  cannon.  They 
gjot  within  forty  yards,  but  could  get  no  further.  Why,  going  forward  was  safer 
than  going  back — for  the  gunners,  in  that  case,  could  give  but  one  more  fire. 
Where  was  the  Mexican  (^neral,  that  he  did  not  head  his  reserve  column  ? 
Sheltered  by  a  ravine,  pretending  that  his  lame  leg  was  bleeding  afresh  !  If 
Santa  Anna  had  possessed  the  physic^  courage  of  General  Taylor,  the  Ameri- 
can array  would  nave  been  completely  crushed  ;  and  that  it  was  not,  was  em- 
phatically the  fault,  the  lack  of  nerve,  of  the  Mexican  G^neral-in-chief.  Had 
the  American  General  been  possessed  of  reserve  light  artillery,  he  might  have 
captured  many  of  the  twenty  thousand  which  he  had'beaten  with  five  tnousand 
Americans. 

This  battle  hurled  the  Mexican  President  from- his  seat,  and  made  the  Ameri- 
can  General  President  of  the  United  States. 

What  was  the  scheme  of  occupying  Monterey,  Saltillo  and  AgHa  Nueva  ?  If 
to  cross  the  desert  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  the  forward  march  should  have  been  made 
with  a  rush,  before  the  enemy  could  destroy  the  wells  and  the  cisterns.  The  base 
on  the  Rio  Grande  was  too  aistant.  If  the  fertile  fields  of  the  Baxio  were  to  be 
reached  on  this  route,  the  march  should  have  been  forced  with  all  speed,  and  the 
enemy  compelled  to  furnish  the  supplies  If  the  design  was  to  Invoke  the  uH 
poftiaettt  and  to  gain  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  this  was  not  car- 
ried out  by  treaty ;  and  if  the  territory  was  wanted,  the  cession  could  have  been 
insisted  on,  even  if  Monterey  and  Saltillo  had  been  blown  up,  and  not  a  soldier 
stationed  nearer  than  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Colonel  Donaphan,  who 
marched  from  Santa  Fe  to  £1  Passo,  Chihuahua,  Saltillo,  Camar^  ana  Matamo- 
ras,  declared  that  he  would  not  give  one  good  farm  in  Missouri  for  the  whole 
territory  he  traversed;  and  many  others  thought  likewise.  Why,  then,  this 
waste  of  treasure,  this  shedding  of  blood,  this  abortive  campaign  I 

Suppose  the  Mexican  and  American  Generals  had  been  well  matched,  the  su- 
perior numbers  of  the  Mexican  would  have  given  him  tlie  victory.  Had  Santa 
Anna  possessed  the  indomitable  courage  of  General  Taylor,  and  placed  himself 
at  the  nead  of  his  reserve,  our  lines  would  have  been  pierced  in  the  center  (as 
the^  were  turned  on  the  left),  our  artillery  taken,  the  ground  covered  with  the 
slain  and  the  murdered — no  prisoners  would  have  been  spared,  but  all  killed, 
and  America  would  have  been  covered  all  over  with  a  mantle  of  mourning. 
Valor  and  honor,  as  fate  and  fortune  would  have  it,  triumphed  over  numbers, 
and  treachery  and  cowardice  and  the  myrmidons  of  a  subtile  tyrant  were  re- 
pulsed in  dismay  and  confusion.  So  much  for  our  good  fortune !  But  such 
was  the  risk  run  by  incompetent  rulers,  who  were  safe  in  distance  and  imbecil- 
ity. There  was  no  use  in  occupying  Monterey,  Saltillo  and  Agua  Nueva,  unless 
a  forward  march  was  to  be  made  on  San  Luis.  Looking  to  the  desert,  the  dis- 
tance, the  difliculties  of  supplies  of  food,  forage  and  water,  this  was  not  attempt- 
ed. It  was  a  bad  base  (that  of  the  Rio  Grande)  and  a  bad  line  of  invasion,  aa 
our  i-iclnriet  with  nignijicant  retultt  in  another  d.rection  have  fully  proven. 

An  army  of  observation  on  the  Rio  Grande,  constantly  in  motion  and  con- 
stantly threatening,  would  have  aided  the  invasion  at  Vera  Crus,  distracted  the 
enemy  and  called  off  and  fatigued  his  troops.  If  the  Mexicans  had  a  mind  to 
try  our  mettle  a  second  time  on  the  Rio  Grande,  they  march  from  their  supplies, 
are  defeated  by  distance,  and  we  take  care  that  they  shall  not  get  back  to  oppose 
Scott,  who  is  pushing  for  the  heart  of  the  empire.  Striking  at  the  tail  of  the 
lion  is  not  the  way  to  kill  him. 

In  these  remarks,  you  know  that  I  mean  no  reflection  on  General  Taylor.  He 
has  few  admirers  more  sincere  than  myself.  I  go  up  to  the  head  of  the  military 
bureau,  to  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy,  a  lieutenant  of  the  war  of  1812,  who,  in  that 
contest,  did  not  even  wear  out  his  breeches.  I  go  up  to  the  emperor  and  his 
aulic  council,  the  President  and  his  civil  heads.  Their  blunders  have  caused 
lamentation  throughout  the  land — useless  war,  cruel  slaughter,  wanton  sacrifice 
of  brave  and  patriotic  men  and  boys — and  they  must  look  to  Heaven  for  forgive- 
ness (which  may  God  grant  them),  for,  on  earth,  scorn,  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion, is  their  lot,  now  and  forever. 

You  wJU  perceive,  Mr.  De  Bow,  that  the  administration  was  vacillating  and 
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irresolute  in  its  evolutions.  If  war  had  been  determined  upon  (as  occultly  it 
was  hoped  for),  Mr.  Slidell,  dressed  up  in  his  herald's  robes,  snould  have  march- 
ed beyond  the  boundary,  or,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  debatable  ground,  and  hurled 
his  spear  to  strike  and  tremble  in  the  Mexican  camp.  This  would  have  had  a 
Roman  aspect  and  followed  an  approved  custom.  Even  our  Aboriginees,  whom 
we.  choose  to  call  savages,  put  on  their  war-paint,  bloody  the  hatchet,  strike  the 
post,  and  move  to  the  song  of  the  war-dance. 

The  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  should  have  been  called  into  immediate 
service,  and  all  operations  should  have  looked  to  war  and  invasion.  But  General 
Scott  was  getting  too  tall  for  Mr.  Marcy's  shoulders,  which  had  the  political  as- 
pect of  his  visage,  and  a  good  tempered,  but  fighting,  colonel  was  placed  at  the 
nead  of  some  three  thousand  men  to  defend  ihe  Texas  frontier,  which  had  not 
heen  fixed  bv  anv  diplomacy.  As  this  floated  on,  so  marched  the  troops  :  Nue- 
ces, Sal  Coloraao,  Point  Isabel,  Rio  Grande,  and  opposite  Matamoras.  The 
War  Secretary  and  his  chief,  the  President,  thought  that  two  cats  could  be  made 
to  fight  if  held  up  by  the  tails. 

It  must  be  plain  to  you,  Mr.  De  Bow,  though  you  are  for  civil  tactics  (statis- 
tics) rather  than  military  strategy,  that  the  administration  should  have  deter- 
mined, at  the  outset,  whether  the  campaign  should  be  defensive  or  offensive.  If 
the  former,  the  line  of  the  Nueces  was  easily  defended.  If  the  Rio  Grande  was 
to  be  the  frontier,  let  a  position  be  assumed  at  Po'int  Isabel,  or  on  the  eastern 
bank,  low  down  ;  and  (if  Mr.  Ampudia  chose  to  be  belligerent)  by  help  of  Com- 
modore Conner's  fleet  and  boats  (the  pontoons  being  unprovided,  though  written 
*for.  and  manufacture  checked  by  want  of  specific  apprapriaton^  which  would 
have  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag)  Matamoras  is  seized  upon  in  the  rear,  and  the 
fighting"  Mexicans  who  have  crossed  are  speedily  recalled,  and  the  Rio  Bravo  is 
ours.  The  boundary  vindicated,  and  the  chief  town  in  our  possession,  what 
more  is  wanted?  We  could  not  be  afraid  of  the  Mexicans  coming  on  to  seize 
the  disputed  territory,  or  to  recapture  Matamoras.  That  would  be  exactly  into 
our  hand.  If  they  were  for  peace,  then  let  the  lines  be  drawn  by  treaty,  they 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  Matamoras  would  be  yielded  up.  But  this 
was  not  the  scheme  of  our  Chief  Magistrate,  who  sighed  and  longed  for  fresh 
acquisitions. 

If  the  campaign  was  to  become  offensive,  then  General  Scott,  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  according  to  seniority  and  science,  should  be  called  into  the  field.  If 
General  Taylor  is  to  be  employed,  then  his  army  is  to  be  one  of  observation,  or 
action.  If  the  former,  it  turned  out  not  to  be  such  ;  if  the  latter,  it  fought  well, 
but  without  fruits  and  without  plan.  The  ihixed  scheme,  or  no  plan  at  all,  was 
altogether  defective,  unmilitary  and  unwise.  Hear  what  is  said  of  offensite  war 
by  a  most  sagacious  General :  ''  The  first  rule  of  offensive  war,  is  to  keep  your 
forces  in  as  undivided  a  state  as  possible.  By  observing  this  rule,  you  not  only 
prevent  misfortune,  but  secure  victory — since,  by  its  necessary  operation,  you 
possess  the  power  of  throwing  your  whole  weight  upon  any  given  point  of 
your  enemy's  position."  **  The  second  rule,  is  U)  keep  your  forces  fully  em- 
ployed, is  it  your  intention  to  seize  a  particular  province  of  your  enemy  ?  to 
penetrate  to  his  capital  ?  or  to  cut  him  off  from  bis  supplies  ?  Whatever  meas- 
ure be  necessary  to  open  your  route  to  these  objects  must  be  promptly  taken ; 
and  if  you  mean  to  subsist  at  his  expense,  which  I  take  for  granted,  your  mover 
ments  must  be  more  rapid  than  his.  Give  him-  time  to  br<athe,  and,  above  all, 
give  him  time  to  rest,  and  your  project  is  blasted ;  his  forages  will  be  completed, 
and  his  magazines  filled  and  secured  ;  the  roads  of  approach  will  be  obstructed, 
bridges  destroyed,  and  strong  points  everywhere  taken  and  defended  ;  you  will, 
in  fact,  like  Burgoyne,  in  1777,  have  reduced  yourself  to  the  necessity  of  bleed- 
ing, at  every  step,  without  equivalent  or  use.  Such  cannot  be  the  fate  of  the 
commander  who,  knowing  aU  the  value  of  acting  on  the  offensive,  will,  by  the 
vigor  and  address  of  his  movements,  have  shiUcen  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
physical  force  of  his  enemy  ;  who,  electing  his  own  time  and  place  and  modes 
of  attack,  shall  have  confounded  his  antagonist  by  enterprises  e(|ually  hardy 
and  unexpected,  and  who  shall,  at  last,  leave  him  only  the  alternative  of  resist- 
ing without  hope,  or  flying  without  resistance." 

Any  man  of  common  sense  can  apnly  thpse  t^  ru]^  U^  the  facts  and  marches 
of  the  Campaign  ef  the  Rio  Grande,  ana  draw  indubitable  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Marcy's  total  unfitness  to  direct  and  control  military  movements.   We 
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do  not  strilce  at  one  point  with  overwhelming  forces— we  are  numerically  inferior 
in  every  battle  ;  the  enemy  has  constant  notice  of  our  designs  ;  we  do  not  con- 
found with  bold  and  unexpected  enterprises  :  we  pause  and  delay,  and  he  has 
time  to  berathe  and  time  to  rest;  we  do  not  subsist  at  his  expense,  but  our  own  ; 
when  we  win  battles  we  reap  no  harvests  of  prisoners,  supplies  or  materiel. 
We,  in  one  word, blunder  and  fail.;  and,  but  for  the  valor  and  hardihood  of  the 
General  and  his  troops,  would  have  been  most  signally  disepraced. 

A  nation  of  twenty  millions  of  people,  overflowing  with  bravery  and  patriot- 
ism and  skill  in  arms,  abounding  m  tne  sinews  of  war — men,  money  and  mate- 
riel— should  have  eruthed,  at  one  tingle  blow,  an  enemy  so  inferior,  so  feeble,  so 
distracted,  so  badly  commanded,  so  various  in  color,  so  defective  in  courage,  so 
poor,  badly  fed,  badly  clothed  and  badly  armed — so  miserable,  comparatively,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  But  Mars  did  not  preside  at  the  civil  council  board, 
and  our  brave  men  and  boys  l^d  to  bleed  and  fall  and  be  sacrificed  to  appease 
the  war  app<'tite  of  ignorant,  selfish,  cruel  and  incompetent  civil  rulers  I  Alas, 
when  will  nations  and  people  learn  wisdom  from  the  pages  of  history  !  When 
will  our  federalists,  republicans  and  democrats,  learn  the  truth  and  appreciate 
tlie  fact,  that  the  hallot-box  can  make  kings,  as  well  as  hereditary  succession  I 
When  will  our  people  learn  to  rely  on  themselves,  and  to  reject  the  might,  tlie 
majesty  and  the  folly,  of  the  one-man  power  I  An  nescis  longas  regibus  esse 
manus  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  kings  nave  long  armt  ?  It  were  to  be  wished, 
sajs  Swift,  that  they  had  as  long  ears.  Let  our  civil  chiefs  show  to  their  con- 
stituents, that,  if  they  poMCM  the  former,  they  need  no  pruning  of  the  latUr. 

H. 

3.  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  ASTRONOMY  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

Cause. — The  author  o{  cause  solicits,  of  the  editor  of  the  Commercial  Review, 
space  for  the  record  and  publication  of  important  discourses  in  astronomy  and 
physical  science. 

The  pages  of  a  Commercial  Review  may  seem,  from  a  cursory  glance,  an  inap- 
propriate place  for  a  scientific  disquisition.  But  if  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  class  who  are  its  supporters,  and  the  importance  to  them  of  a  correct  solu- 
tion of  the  causes  of  the  solar  and  stellar  phenomena  for  the  accurate  determina- 
tion of  longitude  and  latitude,  be  justly  considered,  the  propriety  of  the  selection 
will  be  apparent. 

One  or  the  most  popular  writers  on  astronomy  says,  of  this  science,  "  that 
there  is  none  wliose  principles  are  more  certain  and  demonstrable,'*  "  and,  there- 
fore, the  man  whp  questions  the  leading  facts  and  deductions  "  "  only  proclaims 
his  own  imbecility  and  ignorance  ;**  and  "  H<r<chel"  says,  that  "admission  to 
its  sanctuary,  ana  to  the  privileges  and  feelings  of  a  votary,  is  only  to  be  gain- 
ed by  one  means — a  sound  and  sufficient  knowledge  of  mathematics,  the  great 
instrument  of  all  exact  inquiry,  without  which  no  man  can  ever  make  such  ad- 
vances in  this  or  any  other  of  the  higher  departments  of  science,  as  can  en- 
title him  to  form  an  independent  opinion  on  any  subject  of  discussion  within 
their  range." 

A  comprehension  of  the  first  principles  and  terms  constitutes  the  entire  stock 
of  the  author's  mathematical  knowledge;  and  as  the  design  of  this  and  following 
essays  is  not  only  to  question  the  "  leading  facts  and  deductions  of  this  science,  * 
but  to  demonstrate  their'entire  falsity — the  **imbenl  iy"  if  there  be  any,  must 
rest  where  it  belongs  All  that  the  author  asks  of  an  intelligent  community,  is 
that  a  verdict  may  not  go  by  default,  under  a  false  impression  of  their  compe- 
tency as  jurors. 

While  enunciating  his  discoveries  as  the  most  important  of  the  age,  the  au- 
thor of  Caiue  claims  no  other  merit,  than  the  having  patiently  surmounted  dif- 
ficulties not  innate  with  the  subjects  examined,  but  improved  on  them  by  the 
inane  warnings  of  prior  surveyors. 

If  it  was  not  necessary  in  the  outset  to  demonstrate  some  of  the  gross  and  ab- 
surd errors  which  have  originated  with  mathematicians,  and  passed,  for  over  two 
hundred  years,  under  their  examination  without  detection,  in  order  to  ^^  eaken 
the  confidence  and  faith  of  the  public  mind  in  their  infallibility,  the  order  of 
these  essays  would  be  "^ry  diflenent.     •       ,         • 

Motion  ok  Lkjh  r. — The  motion  of  light  was  deduced  from  the  observed  phenom- 
ena  attending  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  first  sattelite  by  Roemer,  a  Danisii  astron- 
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oraer.  He  observed  that  those  eclipses,  which  occurred  when  Jupiter  was  in  op- 
position, or  nearest  the  earth,  took  place  8'  13"  sooner  than  the  calculated  time» 
or  the  time  fixed  b^  the  tables;  wnile  those  eclipses  of  the  satellite,  which  he 
observed  when  Jupiter  was  in  conjunction,  or  furtnest  from  the  earth,  took  place 
'8  13"  later  than  the  calculated  time,  making  a  total  difference  of  time  of  la  26" 
Hence  Roemer  calculated  that  light  was  not  instantaneous,  but  that  it  occu- 
pied 16'  26 '  in  crossing  tlie  orbit  of  the  earth,  or  8'  13"  in  coming  from  the 
sun — being  nearly  two  hundred  tliousand  miles  of  space,  which  light  traversed 
in  a  single  second  of  time.  "  From  the  mean  of  six  thousand  eclipses  observed 
by  Delambre, this  disagreement  between  obsenaAon  and  calculation  was  satisfac- 
torily settled  at  8'  13",  while  both  were  considered  equally  correct." 

The  theory  of  the  astronomer  was  generally  received,  and  if  we  consider,  with 
the  observations  of  Delambre,  the  pages  of  matter  which  have  been  written  on 
the  subject,  by  eminent  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  and  that  over  two  hun- 
dred years  have  elapsed  since  the  supposed  discovery,  it  would  seem  advisedly 
and  without  haste. 

The  place  of  a  planet  or  satellite  in  space,  is  calculated  hj  what  are  called  the 
elements  of  the  oroit,  the  explanation  of  which  at  this  time  is  unnecessary  ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  the  place  of  a  planet  or  satellite  so  calculated,  is  determined 
with  precision.  The  distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  sun  is  four  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-five millions  of  miles.  Thus  when  the  earth  is  nearest  Jupiter,  or  in  opposi- 
tion, we  are  four  hundred  millions  of  miles  distant  from  her.  If  we  suppose  a 
motion  to  light  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  miles  in  a  second,  instead 
of  an  eclipse  occurring  8'  13"  sooner  than  the  calculated  time,  it  ought  to  occur 
in  opposition, or  when  the  earth  is  nearest  to  Jupiter,  33'  2"  later  than  the  cal- 
culated time — it  requiring  that  time,  according  to  calculation  of  its  motion,  for 
li^ht  to  traverse  the  distance  of  Jupiter  to  the  earth  in  opposition.    Thus,  as  the 


according  to  the  theory  of  light. 
Yet  for  over  two  hundred  years  this  absurdity  has  passed  without  detection. 

A  very  simple  cause  produces  the  whole  observed  phenomena.  When  the 
earth  is  nearest  Jupiter,  tie  satellite,  Jupiter  and  the  earth,  are  all  moving  in  the 
same  direction,  from  west  to  east.  But  Jupiter's  periodical  time  is  nearly  twelve 
years,  consequently  changes  its  postion  but  little  while  the  earth  is  describing 
the  half  of  her  orbit  When  the  earth,  after  being  nearest  to  Jupiter,  passes  to  the 
opposite  part  of  her  orbit,  she  necessarily  moves,  when  the  sun  auJ  Jupiter  are 
in  conjunction,  in  an  opposite  dirction,  or  from  east  to  west.  Suppose  an  observ- 
er was  stationed  in  the  middle  of  a  street  to  watch  or  note  the  exact  second  of 
time  in  which  a  bird,  passing  over  a  high  building,  should  be  hidden  or  eclipsed 
by  the  eaves  of  the  roof.  If  the  place  of  the  bird  was  known  at  a  given  moment^ 
its  velocity  and  direction,  the  place  of  the  observer  and  the  angle  which  the  eaves 
of  the  building  made  with  him — the  time  of  the  eclipse,  or  the  moment  of  pas- 
sage in  which  it  became  lost  to  view,  could  be  correctly  calculated.  Suppose,  as 
the  moment  of  the  eclipse  of  the  bird  approached,  the  observer  should  run  with 
velocity  toward  the  building^t  is  evident  that  the  bird  would  be  lost  to  view 
sooner  than  the  calculated  time  ;  or,  if  imitating  the  motion  of  the  earth,  when 
most  distantfrom  Jupiter,  he  shouldrun/rom  the  building — it  is  equally  evident 
that  he  would  keep  it  in  view,  and  that  the  moment  of  its  eclipse  would  be  later 
than  the  calculated  time.  The  theory  of  motion  to  light,  must  find  support  else- 
where or  fall  for  want  of  evidence,  lit  us  now  pass  to  the  *'  aberration  of  light," 
by  the  discovery  of  which  the  theory  was  supposed  to  be  confirmed. 

Aberration  ok  Light. — Astronomers  and  mathematicians,  in  their  examination 
of  physical  causes,  seldom  rest  satisfied.  One  discovery  becomes  immediately 
the  base  by  which  others  are  proven,  or  perhaps  a  platform  on  which  many  suc- 
ceeding ones  are  erected.  The  phenomenon  termed  the  **  Aberration  of  Lght" 
consists  of  an' apparent  motion  of  the  stars  in  the  zenith,  by  which  they  annual- 
ly describe  nortn  and  south  of  the  equator  small  ellipses — the  conjugate  axes  of 
which  decrease  as  the  sine  of  the  latitude,  until,  in  the  equator,  the  ellipse  is  lost, 
and  the  motion  described  is  linear,  or  rather  like  a  small  arc.  Dr.  Bradley  was 
the  discoverer  of  the  supposed  cau^e  of  this  motion ;  which  he  deduced  from  the 
theory  of  the  motion  of  light,  with  which  it  appeared  closely  to  harmonise, 
while  it  apparently  confirmed  the  theory  of  its  motion. 
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Observations  liftd  been  made  prior  to  the  time  of  Bradley,  as  edrly  as  166d; 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  wuether  the  fixed  stars  had  any  sensible  parallax 
vith  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  for  a  base.  The  results  of  these  observa* 
tions  seemed  discordant.  With  a  view  to  more  perfect  observation,  aided  by  the 
great  improvements  made  in  astronomical  instruments,  Bradley  fitted  up  a  ze* 
nith  sector  at  Kew,  and,  aided  by  his  friend  Moleneauz,  the  star  known  as  Gamma 
Draconis,  or  Etauin,  in  the  head  of  Draco,  was  selected  for  observation,  being  the 
same  before  observed  by  Hook  in  1669.  Bradley 's  letter  to  Halley  (too  long  for 
insertion),  descriptive  of  the  observed  phenomena,  together  with  his  theory  ot 
the  cause,  which  ne  termed  the  **  aberration  of  light,"  may  be  found  in  Vince's 
Plane  Astronomy,  or  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions."  To  comprehend  the 
subsequent  matter,  the  general  reader  must  understand,  that,  if  the  earth  had 
no  rotation  on  its  axis,  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  is  so  great,  that,  moving 
in  six  months  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  (one  hundred  and  ninety  mil- 
lions of  miles),  a  star  in  his  zenith  would  not  change  its  place  if  hidden  by  a  fiber 
of  cobweb  drawn  over  the  face  of  the  telescope.  1  he  wires  used  for  the  purpose 
of  living  certainty  to  such  and  all  observations,  are  really  of  the  tenuity  de- 
scribed, and  so  insensible  the  disk  of  the  star,  that  the  brightest  in  the  heavens, 
would  still  be  eclipsed  or  hidden  by  the  finest  web  which  is  apparent  in  the 
morning  sun. 

Bradley  and  his  friend  commenced  observing  Gamma  Draconis  on  the  third  of 
December,  1725.  For  a  few  days  there  was  no  alteration  sensible  in  the  place  of 
the  star.  On  the  17th  December,  it  passed  a  little  more  southwardly  than  it  had 
done  before,  at  previous  observations.  On  the  20th  still  more  southwardly.  Not 
having  reason  to  suspect  any  error  in  their  observations  or  defect  in  their  instni- 
roent,  they  were  the  more  surprised,  because  the  star's  apparent  motion  was  con- 
trary to  parallax.  From  day  to  day  the  star's  motion  was  more  and  more  south- 
wardly, until  the  beginning  of  March,  when  it  was  found  to  be  20"  more  south- 
wardly than  at  the  time  of  the  first  observation.  It  now  seemed  to  have  arrived 
at  its  utmost  limit  southward,  and,  for  several  days,  no  alteration  was  observed 
in  its  place.  Iii  April,  it  appeared  to  be  returning  northward,  and,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  it  passed  about  the  same  distance  from  the  zenith  it  had  done 
m  the  December  preceding.  It  now  proceeded  northward  and  continued  to  do  so 
until  September,  when  it  again  became  stationary.  From  September,  the  star 
retuniecf  south,  until,  in  December,  it  arrived  at  the  same  situation  it  had  occupied 
twelve  mouths  before,  allowing  for  its  difference  of  declination  from  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes. 

A  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis  was  suspected ;  but,  from  observations  on  other 
stars,  particularly  a  small  one  nearly  opposite  to  £tauin,  the  difference  of  their 
apparent  motion  was  too  great  to  have  been  produced  by  that  cause.  With  nu- 
tation their  motions  shoula,have  been  the  same.  Refraction  was  tried  but  found 
insufficient.  At  length  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Bradley,  that  if  light  had  motion,  the 
observed  place  of  a  star  would  be  different  from  its  true  place,  in  consequence 
of  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  For,  if  the  earth  was  stationary  in  its  orbit, 
the  rectilinear  rays  supposed  projected  from  a  star,  would  pass  directly  through 
the  tube  of  the  telescope  to  the  eye ;  but,  as  the  earth  traverses  its  orbit  w^ith  a  ve- 
locity of  68,000  miles  the  hour,  the  tube  of  the  telescope  would  require  to  be 
depressed  sufficiently  to  allow  the  rays  to  pass  througn  the  tube  without  im- 
pinging on  its  sides,  in  order  to  observe  tlie  star.  Suppose  the  velocity  of  the 
earUi  was  equal  to  the  supposed  motion  of  light,  say  190,000  miles  a  second  ;  as 

t)  tne  whole  orbit  of  the  eartn  is  but  a  point  to  the  star, 
the  rays  may  be  supposed  parallel,  suppose  light  con- 
sisted of  an  infinite  number  of  particles,  falling  like 
rain  or  small  shot  in  parallel  lines  for  the  whole  extent 
of  the  earth's  orbit.  Then,  if  A  B,  in  tlie  diagram,  be  a 
section  of  the  earth's  orbit,  say  190,000  miles,  and  the 
dotted  lines  represent  the  falling  or  projected  particles 
of  light  from  a  star  in  the  zenith  of^  an  observer — the 
motion  in  the  orbit  being  supposed  for  the  occasion  to 
be  same  as  that  of  light,  190,001)  miles  the  second — ^then 
*  would  the  star  D,  be  actually  observed  at  C.  For  such 
must  be  the  inclination  of  the  telescope,  45''\  to  enable  the  particles  of  light  to 
pass  through  tlie  telescope  without  touching  its  sides.  Therefore  the  anele  of 
aberration  would  be  45^,  and  the  true  place  of  the  star,  observable  at  C,  oe  at 
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D,  or  immediately  in  tbe  zenith  of  the  obeeirer  6.  KoW  the  actual  difference 
between  the  supposed  motion  of  light  and  tliat  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  the  latter 
moving  at  the  rate  of  19  miles  in  the  second,  is  as  1  to  10,000.  Therefore  a 
star  observed  in  the  equator  32" A  in  ^^vance  of  an  observer  near  the  zenith, 
has  its  true  place  in  the  zenith,  and  the  angle  of  aberration  would  be  32" A,  Dr. 
Bradley  says,  the  aberration  of  a  star,  never  exceeds  20"  by  observation.  The 
aberration  of  a  star  in  the  zenith  of  the  equator,  in  the  equinoxes,  or  soon  after> 
ouffht  to  be  greater,  or  at  all  times  near  the  poles,  to  correspond  with  the  motion 
of  Tight. 

But  not  desiring  to  enter  into  or  examine  the  merits  or  demerits  in  the 
quantity  of  the  supposed  aberration,  its  accordance  or  disagreement  with  the 
supposed  velocity  of  li^ht— there  are  abundant  evidences  in  the  letter  of  Brad- 
ley to  Halley,  of  the  existence  of  causes  in  producing  the  phenomena  in  which 
light  could  have  had  no  part,  causes  which  are  fatal  to  the  supposition  of  the  ex- 
istence of  appreciable  motion  to  light.  Dr.  Bradley,  says,  in  his  letter,  that  he 
had  not  been  long  observing  ( Note,  1 727,  two  years  subsequent  to  the  first  observ- 
ations) ''  before  I  perceived  that  the  notion  we  had  before  entertained  of  the 
stars  being  furthest  north  or  south  when  the  sun  was  about  the  equinoxes,  was 
only  true  of  those  stars  that  were  near  the  solstitial  colure.  After  observations  of 
a  few  months,  I  discovered  what  I  then  apprehended  to  be  a  general  law,  ob^^ 
served  by  all  the  stars,  viz.,  that  each  of  them  became  stationary  or  was  furthest 
north  or  south  when  they  passed  my  zenith  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  evening. 
I  perceived,  likewise,  that  whatever  situation  the  stars  were  in  wiUi  respect  to 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  ecliptic,  the  apparent  motion  of  every  one  tended  the 
same  way  when  they  passed  mv  instrument,  about  the  same  hour  of  tlie  day  or 
night,  for  they  all  moved  southward  while  they  passed  in  the  day,  and  north- 
ward in  the  night,  so  that  each  was  furthest  north  when  it  came  about  6  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and   furthest  south  when  it  came  about  6  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

Although  Bradley  says,  he  deferred  its  examination  (the  matter  of  the  prece- 
ding extract)  until  he  could  be  furnished  with  a  series  of  observations  taken  in 
all  parts  of  the  year,  hr  never  retumt  to  it ;  either  because  he  perceived  the  dis- 
coraance  and  was  unwilling  to  abandon  a  beautiful  theory ;  or,  the  discordance 
escaping  his  attention,  he  was  willing  to  give  publicity  to  the  facts  observed,  the 
cause  of  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover.  The  axillinear  motion  of  the 
earth  is  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the  aberration  of  light,  being  nearly  in- 
appreciable; any  motion  of  the  stars  so  apparently  appertaining  to  the  motion  in 
the  axes,  and  corresponding  so  closely  with  the  orbitual  phenomena,  if  we  take 
into  consideration  the  revolution  which  the  earth  describes  in  die  whole  year  on 
its  axis,  was  demonstrative  that  the  cause  belonged,  in  the  whole  or  greater  part> 
to  the  axillinear  motion,  and  was  independent  of  the  supposed  motion  of  light. 

The  phenomenon  known  in  astronomy  as  the  "  aberration  of  light,"  is  conse" 
<}uent  on  a  changing  of  refraction.  The  same  cause  which  produces  "aberra^ 
tion,"  gives  origin  to  a  vast  range  of  phenomena,  and  its  discovery  solves  many 
of  the  most  intncate  problems  in  astronomy. 

It  is  strange  that  it  should  have  escaped  the  investigation  of  mathematicians} 
and  affords  another  evidence  of  the  inutility  of  that  science  in  the  investigation 
of  cause.    I  have  denominated  it — 

Force  in  the  Diagonal.— ^If  an  homogeneous  fluid  spherical  mass,  be  in  revolu' 
tion  round  an  axis  of  rotation,  and  it  have  at  the  same  time  motion  in  space,  by 
the  impression  of  the  same  or  an^  force  at  right-anr^^es  with  its  axis,  it  will  as- 
sume the  form  of  an  oblong,  elliptical  spheroi.* ,  wnose  transverse  axis  will  always 
be  in  its  equator  and  in  the  diagonal  ot  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  right  lines 
between  which  it  is  at  any  instant  moving,  will  form  the  sides. 

If  the  circle  P.  in  the  diagram.  Fig.  1 ,  be  tlie  equatorial  section  of  such  a  sphere 
in  revolution,  and  it  have  motion  m  space,  between  the  lines  A  and  B^  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows,  and  in  the  same  direction  revolve  around  the  axis  P, 
then  will  the  dotted  line  67,  69,  be  the  form  of  the  ellipse,  and  the  line  D  P  0 
be  the  line  of  its  apsides  under  every  velocity  in  the  axis  or  orbit. 

For  if  wc  suppose  the  mass  to  be  moving  round  S,  the  sun.  Fig.  2,  with  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  earth's  orbitual  motion,  say  68,000  miles  the  hour,  and  at  the  same  time 
round  its  axis,  with  the  earth's  angular  equatorial  velocity  of  about  1000  miles  the 
hour,  the  particles  at  its  equator  at  M,  midnight,  will  move  with  a  velocity  of  Gd^- 
OOO  miles  the  hour,  while  at  N,  noon  or  mid-dayi  they  will  move  with  a  velec- 
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ity  of  only  67,000  miles  the  hour.     For  at  M,  midnight,  the  angular  motion 
round  the  axis  of  1000  miles  at  the  equatqr  is  witfi  and  additive  to  the  motion 

*n  the  orbit,  while  at  K,  noon,  it  is  op- 


(Fig-  1] 
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posed  to  and  substrai^tive  from  it.  k.^ 
D  S.R.,sun  rise,  the  motion  of  the  par- 
ticles will  be  68,000  mil«»  the  hour,  or 
the  velocity  of  the  orbitual  motion » 
and  with  the  same  velocitgr  will  Uiey* 
move  at  6  S  S.,  sunset  At  the  point  3, 
in  the  morning,  the  veloeity  will  be 
the  mean  between  68  and  69,000  miles, 
or  68)^  thousand  miles  the  hour,  as 
the  axulinear  velocity  of  the  particles 
on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  in  rotation 
must  decrease  as  the  cosines  of  lati- 
tude;  the  form  which  the  sphere  must 
necessarily  assume  under  the  forces, 
will  be  that  of  an  oblong,  oblate,  el- 
liptical spheroid,  whose  apsides  will 
always  be  under  any  ratio  of  force  or 
given  direction,  as  0  D,  the  trans- 
Terse  axis  is  to  A  d,  B  e,  the  sides  of  the  parallelogram. 

The  earth  is  not  an  homogeneous  fluid  spherical  mass  of  matter,  nor  is  the  force 
in  the  orbit  at  ri^ht-angles  with  the  axis,  but  every  particle  of  matter  of  which 
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[Fig.  2.] 


it  is  composed  is  in  motion,  and 
must  be  acted  on  by  all  the  forces 
impressed  in  their  ratio  of  motion. 

The  proposition  is  self-evident, 
and  the  manifestations  of  the  force 
must  be  wide  spread  throughout  the 
universe. 

FoTct  in  the  diagonal  is  the  cause 
of  the  following  phenomena.  The 
tides  of  the  ocean;  diurnal  variation 
in  atmospheric  pressure ;  diurnal 
chanees  in  the  electricity  of  the  at- 
mospnere ;  diurnal  variations  of  the 
magnetic  needte  ;  diurnal  change  in 
atmospheric  refraction,  producing 
the  phenomenon  known  as  the  aber- 
ration of  light;  the  zodical  light,  and 
other  phenomena. 

For  the  full  comprehension  of  the 
forces,  all  emanating  from  one  law, 
by  which  these  and  other  phenom- 
ena are  produced,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  reader  to  follow  the  author  through  the  following  demon.^trations  : 
1st,  the  non-existence  of  a  centrifugal  force  in  mechanics  or  nature  ;  2d,  the  law 
of  motion,  by  which  that  deflection  is  produced  which  causes  weight  and  which 
has  been  termed  g^vity.  • 

The  next  num&r  of  Cawe,  will  be  devoted  to  these  subjects. 

4.  THE  CENSUS  OF  1850. 

[The  following  serica  of  letters  were  addreMcd  by  the  editor,  m  chief  of  the  bureau  of  RUtistics 
of  the  State  of  Ix)uii)iana,  to  the  census  board  at  Washington ;  and,  discussing  as  they  do  a  number 
of  subjects  of  deep  interest  to  our  readers,  their  insertion  in  the  ReTiew  wriU  not  b«  regarded  in- 
appropriate.— ^En.J 

LETTER  I. 

FLAN  OP  CENSUS  EXVlf ERATIONS ;  MODE  OF  PREPABINO  BLANKS;  WHETHER  SPECIAL 
BLANKS  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  ;  HOW  FAR  THE  SOUTH  IS  INTER- 
ESTED,   AC. 

GkNTiJEMKN — At  the  request  of  his  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  I  have 
the  honor  to  reply  to  the  circular  letter  forwarded.to  his  address  by  the  CensoB 
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Board  of  1850,  of  which,  bj  act  of  th^  laa^  session  of  Congress  you  are  coiiBtitate4 

meiubers. . 

In  this  circulfir  it  is  announced  that  the  board  have  ''  authorized  the  prepara- 
tion of  blanks  to  differ  somet^hat,  a8*lhe  requirement  of  different  sections  may 
Suggest,"  and  desire  to  be  informed  **  what  subjecu  embraced  within  the  census 
of  1^40  have  no  practical  bearing  upon  the  resources  of  Louisiana,  and  had  l)etter 
^  dispensed  with,  and  what  subjects  not  embraced''  in  that  census  substituted 
.in  their  stead? 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  matters  indicated  by  the  board,  with 
all  due  deference,!  cannot  but  think  the  innovation  intended  upon  the  accustomed 
method  of  collecting  our  iiational  statistics,  and  the  plan  in  particular  adopted, 
if  at  all  practicable,  calculated  to  lead  in  the  result  to  serious  evil  and  give,  either 
for  reference  or  comparison,  but  very  inadequate  notions  of  the  **  varied  interests 
of  the  Union." 

If  the  blanks  "authorised  "  by  the  honorable  census  committee  have  not  yet 
^^u  prepared,  and  if  the  determination  to  prepare  them  be  not  irrevocable,  the 
following  facts  and  considerations  are  respectfully  presented  to  their  considera- 
tion. 

The  national  census  of  1840,  involving  an  important  departure  from  those  of  * 
an  earlier  date,  in  extending  its  inquiries  to  the  minute  divisions  of  property  as 
"^'ell  as  population,  gave  rise  to  many  misgivings  from  those  (a  very  large  class) 
di.sposed  to  limit  the  prerogatives  of  the  federal  government  within  the  strict 
line  of  precedent  under  the  constitution.  "Whatever  weight  these  scruples  may 
have  had,  and  I  acknowledge  the  greatest  respect  for  those  who  entertain  them, 
the  fact  that  entire  uniformity  in  every  particular  was  observed  in  the  interroga- 
tories propounded  to  every  section  of  the  Union,  was  calculated  to  appease  and 
reconcile  tne  opposition.  The  smaller  States  could  suspect  no  covert  design  upon 
the  part  of  the  majority  under  a  system  ostensibly  so  fair. 

I  am  ready  to  admit  the  importance  of  embracing  within  the  8Cope'*of  the  de- 
cennial census  of  the  federal  government,  the  innumerable  industrial  pursuits  in 
which  our  people  are  engaged,  being  aware  that  adequate  notions  of  these  pur- 
suits can  be  obtained  in  no  other  manner,  although  as  indispensable  to  correct 
legislation  as  matters  of  population  are  to  the  establishment  of  a  sound  repre- 
sentative system. 

The  principle  of  uniformity  is,  however,  one  upon  which  I  would  rigidly  in- 
sist in  every  such  census  as  an  invaluable  safe-guard  and  guarantee  aguinst  the 
dangers  incident  to  every  federal  system,  of  rival  or  dominant  interests,  uniting 
or  acting  alone  for  the  accomplismen^  of  sectional  or  party  ends.  One  of  the 
beauties  of  our  federal  system  is  the  universal  application  of  every  one  of  its 
laws  to  every  class  or  interest,  thus  preventing  forever  the  anomaly  so  often  ob- 
served in  British  legislation  of  an  edict  extending  to  Wales  or  Ireland  only  when 
specifically  named.  This  universality  may  be  designated  the  pillar  of  our  con- 
federated strength,  which  any  disturbance,  however  slight  or  continued,  may 
cause  to  totter  and  fall. 

No  where,  it  is  believed,  is  the  danger  of  encroachment  more  imminc^ntthan  in 
these  very  census  enumerations,  since  the  points  of  attack  of  interest  upon  inter- 
est may  oe  multiplied  as  particulars  increase  and  irregularities  l)ecome  more  and 
more  considerable.  The  federal  census  furni.>hes  the  great  common  measure  of 
pur  representative  system  and  in  some  contingencies  may  become  the  basis  too 
of  our  taxation. 

If  the  government  may  depart  in  one  particular  from  the  system  of  uniformity, 
a  hi^h  discretionary  power  is  involved  which  may  extend  to  many  particulars, 
and  It  will  be  as  easy  to  frame  a  reason  for  departure  in  matters  of  population 
as  in  those  of  wealth  and  productive  iiidustrj'. 

For  example,  would  the  declaration  ••  In  blanks  sent  to  the  northern  States, 
questions  relating  to  slavery  must  be  superfluous,"  be  less  reasonable  than  the 
one  contained  in  the  circular  of  the  honorable  board,  '*  In  blanks  sent  to  the  nor- 
thern States,  to  include  questions  relative  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  rice  and  cane- 
sugar,  would  be  as  superfluous  as  to  include  prouuctions  exclusively  northern  in 
blanks  sent  to  the  southern  States?"  The  ceusus  commissioners  of  1^40.  had 
any  discretionary  power  been  vested  in  them,  would  doubtless,  in  accordance 
with  common  opinion,  have  thought  so  ;  and  the  important  and  instructive  fact 
had  thus   never   been   officially  divulged,  if  divulged  at  all,  that  slavery  ex- 
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isted  in  most  of  the  northern  States,  there  being  one  filave  in' New  Hampehire, 
five  in  Rhode  Island,  seventeen  in  Connecticut,  four  in  New  York,  six  hundred 
and  seventy-four  in  New  Jersey,  sixty -four  in  Pennsylvania,  thrte  in  Ohio,  three 
in  Indiana,  and  three  hundrea  and  thirty-one  iu  Illinois ! 

This  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  illustrations  which  suggest  thein^elves,'  and 
which  every  person  upon  a  little  reflection  can  supply  for  nimself. 

But  how  do  tile  census  board  propose  to  be  informed  in  regard  to  the  propriety 
of  certain  questions  in  some  sections  and  not  in  others  ?  In  a  (country  so  wide 
as  ours  they  must  necessarily  depend  upon  representations,  ahd  Very  imperfect 
if  not  incorrect  ones,  made  to  them  by  parties  either  without  interest  m  the  mat* 
ter,  or,  as  it  may  happen,  interested  to  misrepresent. 

The  plan  of  the  commissioners  makes  indispensable  to  the  taking  6f  the  ceu' 
sua,  the  very  infl^hnation  which  the  census  itself  can  alone  give !  It  is  to  rely 
too  upon  vague  imnressions  and  opinions  for  data  which  experience  has  shown 
will  often  escape  the  hiost  diligent  and  active  investigations  of  persons  elnployed 
upon  the  spot,  sfli'd  paid  for  its  collection. 

In  the  very  items  of  rice,  cotton  and  cane  sugar,  with  which  the  board  illustrate, 
and  which  they  argue  to  be  of  exclusively  southern  interest,  we  know  that  the  two 
first  named  were  actually  among  the  products  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1840,  and  cahnot  be  regarded  improbable  now  in  Oregon,  States  and  ter- 
ritories in  no  rest>ect  feoathem  ;  and'<that  the  designation  of  cane  sugar  as  an  ex- 
clusively southern  product  will  lead  to  confusion  and  error  in  the  classifications 
which  have  been  adopted  as  well  by  art  as  science.  Cane  sugar  is  shown  by  the 
last  census  to  be  the  product  of  every  State  in  the  Union  except  one.  "  By 'cane 
siijjar,"  says  Professor  ^cCulloh  in  his  late  report  to  Congress,  "  chemists  and 
retiners  mean  not  only  the  extract  of  the  juice  of  the  cane,  but  the  same  substance, 
however  produced.  The  beet,  the  maple,  the  melon,  the  indian  corn  plant,  «fec., 
all  yield  cane  or  crystalliz^able  sugar,"  <fcc. 

But  the  instances  of  rice,  cotton  and  cane  sugar,  if  the  board,  by  the  last,  be  sup- 
posed to  intend  the  Louisiana  product,  are  peculiar,  stand  almost  entirely  alone, 
and  furnish  no  fair  Icriteri  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  plan  contemplated.  The 
most  careful  examination  of  the  census  of  1840  will' satisfy  any  one  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  detennining  any  of  the  innumertible  products  Embraced  to  be  Of  exclu- 
sively northern,  southern,  eastern  or  western,  origin.     For  ex&ftnple  : 

In  the  department  of  mining  there  is  but  U  stiigle  iState  in  the  whole  Union 
which  makes  no  answer,  and  that  is  Mississippi.  Arkansas  shows  no  lead  or 
otlior  metals,  but  it  is  well  known  now  that  she  lias  entered  upon  tlic  mining  in- 
dustry. Not  one  qustion  under  this  head,  except  those  relating  to  gold,  was  an- 
swered by  less  than  a*majority  of  the  States,  and  that  without  regard  to  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  North,  bouth,  <tc. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  questions  under  agriculture,  nineteen  ar*»  answered  by  ev- 
ery State  in  the  Union,  twenty-three  by  every  State  except  two  or  three,  and  only 
two  ( rice  and  cotton)  by  less'thau  twenty-five  States  of  the  confederacy.  There 
can  be  no  room  here,  assuredly,  for  the  designation  of  products  as  exclusively 
northern,  southern,  <fec. 

The  next  division  is  horticulture,  and  every  question  is  answered  by  every 
State. 

Commerce. — There  are  eleven  questions ;  six  States  answer  everj"  one  of  them— 
the  others  are  neither  northern  nor  southern,  <kc.,  exclusively,  and  only  three  of 
these  last  fail  in  answer  to  more  than  two  questions. 

Fisheries. — But  one  question  is  asked  which  every  State  in  the  Union  might 
not  have  answered,  strictly  ;  and  with  reference  to  every  other  question,  majori- 
ties of  the  States  answer  without  regard  to  position.  Louisiana  returns  no  men 
employed  in  the  fislieries,  yet  it  takes  several  hundred,  without  doubt,  to  supply 
the  markets  of  New  Orleans. 

The  Forests. — Out  of  six  questions  four  are  answered  almost  unanimously ; 
and  the  other  two,  relating  to  tar.,  pitch  and  ashes,  <fec.,  are  answered  by  about 
lialf  the  States  without  reference  to  position. 

Manufactures. — The  questions  are  129,  Only  ten  or  twelve  of  these  ques- 
tions are  not  answered  by  soutliern  and  northern,  <tc..  States  promiscuously,  and 
i>y  as  many  of  the  one  as  the  otther ;  and  these  relate  to  gunpowder,  glass,  sugar- 
refining  and  cordage,  in  which  nirn^  changes  have  doubtless  occurred  since  the 
likAt  census.  Not  a  single  qtiestion  is  asked  but  what  was  answered  by  States  to 
the  North,  South,  East  and  West. 
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Thui,  then,  it  is  evident,  that,  to  frame  one  set  of  (queries  forome  set-^f  States, 
-^eograpliicallj,  and  anotlier  set  for  the  others,  is  an  impossibility.  It  is  equally 
impossible — I  mean,  of  course,  if  fairness  and  accuracy  be  the  object — 'to  find  u 
State  whose  products  are  so  peculiar  as  to  demand  an  entirely  different  formula 
from  the  others.  Of  the  lrt»  questions  embraced  in  the  census  of  1840,- Missis- 
sippi,-whoM*  products  are  the  least  diversified  of  all,  answers  116,  and -would  no 
doubt  now  answer  130,  while  New  York,  the  most  diversified,  answers>all  but 
twelve  qu«stit)ns,  Massachusetts  answers  171,  Couuecticut  1  G!d>  <&c.,  and  the  great 
majoriiy  over  140  or  150  questions. 

If  it  S>e  said  that  these  questions  do  not  cover  the  whole  field,  it  maybe  doubt- 
ed wliether  any  others  that  can  be  devised  will  follow  a  different  rule  in  regard 
to  sections,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  none  of  them  may  be  omitted. 

In  every  census,  it  should  be  observed  that  uniformity  in  the  questions  pro- 
pounded to  different  sections  must  be  accompanied  by  a  similar  uniformity  with 
tint  pi»visions  of  previous  censuses.  Without  such  a  rule  the  important  compar- 
isons (if  epoch  with  epoch  can  never  be  made,  and  the  science  of  statistics  be- 
comes impossible. 

It  will  be  insisted,  with  little  force,  that  although  the  answers  to  the  queries 
of  1840  are  very  "general  among  the  States,  without  regard  to  position,.. yet  in 
many  cases  they  show  amounts  so  small  as  to  be  unworthy  the  trouble^of  collec- 
tion or  of  special  enumeration.  If  accuracy  be  an  important  object,  no  iunns  can 
be  considered  unimportant,  since  a  great  number  of  the  most  inconsiderable  will, 
if  taken  together,  swell  into  an  enormous  aggregate.  Nor  is  the  quantity  or  the 
ralue  of  any  product  the  sole  or  chief  object  of  interest.  The  fjict  of  its  existence 
in  a  particular  locality  may  be  far  more  important,  in  evincing  a  possible  ca- 
pacity for  its  more  extensive  introduction  there,  natural  causes  being  demon- 
strated favorable.  It  is  important,  too,  to  trace  the  beginning  ahd  the  progress  of 
every  branch  of  industry.  Had  our  earlier  censuses  been  taken  with  equal  mi- 
nuteness with  tlie  last,  what  invaluable  comparisons  and  deductions  might  be 
t/aced !  Massachusetts,  for  her  $42,000,000  manufacturing  capital,  would  have 
shown  in  1790  two  or  three  millions  onl)r,  perhaps,  and  it  is  not  impossible,  in 
some  remote  census,  she^ill  look  back  with  as  much  contempt  upon  hev  present 
capitaJ,  as  she  no  doubt  now  does  upon  that  of  1790. 

It  must  be  evident,  too,  to  the  census  board,  that  if  particular  questions  are  ap- 
plicable to  certain  States  only,  they  must  for  a  like  reason  be  applicableto  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  State.  I  say  for  a  like,  although  it  were  easy  to  inain- 
tain  a  stronger  reason,  since  there  is  not  so  great  a  difference,  for  example,  between 
the  industry  of  Virginia,  a  southern  State,  and  New  York,  a  nortliern  one,  as  be- 
tween Virginia  to  the  eaal  or.westward  of  the  mountains.  The  examples  may  be 
multipliea. 

Finally,  the  plan  proposed  by  the  census  board,  if  admitted  practicable,  prom- 
ises, in  the  result,  injustice  to  the  southern  States,  and  upon  this  account  snould 
meet  with  little  favor.  The  South  enjoys  the  reputation  of  l^eing  exclusivelv 
agricultural,  whilst  the  North,  having  in  common  with  us  innumerable  branches 
ot  agricultural  industry,  enjoys  almost  the  monopoly  of  manufactures.  Tlius, 
therefore,  in  tabular  forms  framed  for  the  South,  it  will  be  easy  to  omit  s^omc 
branch  of  manufactures  actually  existing  here ;  but,  in  formula  for  the  North,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  omit  any  branch  of  agriculture.  Ninety-nine  in  every  hun- 
dred agricultural  products  will  be  taken  for  granted  comruon  to  the  North  and 
South,  and  only  one  in  one  hundred  manufacturing  products  common  to  the 
South  with  the  North  !  Nearly  every  mistake  that  occurs  must  for  an  obvious 
necessity  be  against  the  South,  and  the  chances  of  luistakes  are  innumerable  I 

1  shafl  have  the  honor  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  to  address  several  other  com- 
munications to  the  honorable  board  of  census  in  regard  tx)  the  subjects  embraced 
in  their  circular  letter,  ai»d  others,  of  a  general  character,  relating  to  the  census 
of  1650.  I 

LETTER  II. 

rOPULATIOX  OP  LOUISIANA  ;  EMPLOYMENT  OF  POPULATION  ;  NUMBER  OF  INSANE,  DEAF 
AND  DIMB;  Nl'MBER  OF  EDUCATED  AND  UNEDUCATED;  INVJiSTMENT  OF  CAPITAL  IN 
LOUISIANA;  ANNUAL  PRODUCT  OF  INDUSTRY. 

In  a  previons  letter  I  took  occasion  to  examine  in  detail  the  principle  proposed 
for  the  census  enumeraUoos  of  1850,  so  far  as  the  preparation  of  blanks  suitable 
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to  different  localities  was  concerned,  and  declared  it  to  be  impracticable,  or  if 
practicable,  inadequate  to<  meet  the  requisitions  of  8u<^  a  census,  and  calculated 
m  the  result  to  lead  to  injustice  toward  the  southern  States. 

As  it  is  posssible;  however,  that  the  census  board  have  made  up  their  mind^ 
on  this  sut^ect,  and  by  the  preparation  of  the  blanks  "  authorized  "  are  too  far 
committed  to  retreat,  or  to  make  any  modifications,  even  if  convinced  by  the 
r.^asonin^  advanced,  which  cannot  oe  taken  for  granted,  I  will  in  the  present 
communication  wave  all  objections  and  reply  fully  to  the  points  indicated  by 
their  circular.  If  blanks  must  be  prepared  of  the  character  described,  full  and 
correct  information  in  regard  to  the  various  localities  and  divisions  of  the  Union 
becomes  a  neceSE«ry  prerequisite. 

The  queries  propounded  by  the  honorable  census  board  are — 
1. — fVhat  iubjeelt  t^/raeed  within  the  census  of  1840  Aarc  no  practical  b-'cring 

iipon  the  retowret  of  Louinana,  and  had  better  be  ditpemed  with  ? 
2. — IVhat  tubjeet  important  to  Louisiana,  Imt  not  em  ^ractd  within  that  census^ 

would  be  tsorthy  of  notice  in  the  censiu  o/l850? 

By  the  census  of'  1840,  Louisiana  exhibited  the  following : 


I. — ^POPULATION. 

Whites. 
158,457..,,.... 

Free  colored. 
.25,502 

Slaves. 
...168,452 

Total. 
352,411 

n. — SMPLOTXENT  OF  POPULATION. 


Agricultuve, 79,280 

Commo-nny  .., 8,549 

MannfitctnrcS) . . , 7.505 


Sea  narigation, 1,322 

Kircr  navigation,.. 6C2 

Professions, 1,018 


III. — INSANITT,  40. 

Dea^  blind,  dnmb  and  insane — ^white, 134 

colored, 98 

IV.— «DUCATI0N,   40. 


u 


it 


u 


u 


u 


GoUoges, « , 12 

Students, « 989 

Schools,  Ac, 52 

Scholars, «. 1,995 


Gommon  schools, nO- 

Total  scholars, 3,573 

Public  scholars, 1,190 

Whites  unable  to  road  and  write  over 
21  years  old, 4,801 


V. — INVESTMENT  OF  CAPITAL  IN  LOUISIANA. 


In  iron  fumaoet,  Ae., $357,000 

Horticulture, , 359,711 

Foreign  commerce, ,  ^ ......  ^  16,770,000 

Retail  trade 14,301,624 

Lumber  yards, 260,045 

Miscollanies, .,«.,....      144,523 

Machinery,  cutlery,  and  bricks 

and  lime  manu&cturers, ....    2,432,600 

Ck)tton  and  dyeing  ftotories,  ....        22,000 

Tobacco  manuflictoriefl, ..........        95,000 

Leather,  tanneries  and  saddloriea,      132,125 
Other  leather  products, 89,550 


Soap  and  candles, 

Distilled  and  fermented  liquors,. 

Drugs  and  paints, 

Karthonwarc, 

Sugar  refineries,  chocolate   and 

confectionary, 

Printing  and  binding 

Carriages  and  wagons, 

Vlonr,  grist  and  saw  mills, 

Furniture  manufactories, 

Other  manufactories, 


VI. — ^PRODUCT  OF  LOUISIANA. 


Horses  and  mulas, ^99,888 

Neatcattle, •381,248 

Sheep, •98,072 

Swine •323,220 

Value  of  poultry, $283,559 

Bushels  wheat  produced, 60 

oats, 107,353 

rye, 1.812 

corn, 5,952.912 

Pounds  of  wool, 49,283 

hops, 115 

wax, 1,012 

Bushels  potatoes, 838,341 

Tons  hay, 24,651 

Pounds  tobacco, 119,824 

rice 3.604..')34 

cotton, 152,565,366 

Pilk, 317 

sugar, 119,947.720 

Cords  of  wood  sold, 202,867 

Dairy  prwluoo  value, $163,069 

Orchard  produce  value, $11 ,769 


Bbls.  naval  stores, 

Value  skins  and  furs, 

Yal.  machinery  man., 

bricks  and  lime 

cotton  manufacture  and  dy- 
ing*  

Value  silk  manuftustures, 

tobacco  manuf., 

leather  manuf., 

Pounds  soap, 

tallow  candles...... 

sperm,  Ac,  do., 

Qallonti  spirits, 

ale,  &Cj 

Value  drugs,  Ac., « 

earthenware, 

sugar  refineries, 

chocolate, 

confectionary, 

carriages, 

l^rod.  saw,  gri^t  and  flour 
mills, 


115.50Q 

110,000 

6,000 

3,000 

351,000 

193,700 

15JS0 

1,870,71>5 

576.0.'>0 

417,699 


2,238 
$1,179 

$5,000 
$861,655 

18.900 
420 

150.0(X) 

lOS.-'ilX) 

2,202,200 

8,500.0:% 

40,000 

285.520 

2.400 

$42,000 

l,tK)0 

770,000 

7,«XK) 

20,i>00 

*     23,550 

70C,7S5 


•  Numbtt  existing  in  the  State,  and  not,  of  course,  the  product  of  a  ye«r. 
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Galloni  wine  made, .  •• 2,884 

Other  produce, $66,190 

Market  gardens, $240,042 

Nurseries, $32,416 

Lumber,  ralue, $66,100 


Value  TesselabuUt,.... 80,600 

Aimituro  manufJMstnred, . . . .  2,300 

houses  built^ 2,736,944 

other  manuf., 6,000 


From  these  tables  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  only  items  embraced  in  the  cen- 
sus of  1840,  which  had  no  practical  bearing  upon  Louisiana  at  that  time,  were — 

1.  Lead,  gold,  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  salt,  granite,  marble,  Ac,  un- 
der the  head  of  mining,  in  which  I  do  not  know  whether  any  capital  or  industry 
has  been  since  applied — ^probably  very  little  if  any.  The  mineral  resources  of 
Louisiana  have  never  been  accurately  determined.  We  have  never  had  a  geo- 
logical survey.  A  recounoisance  was  once  made  in  a  very  huiTied  manner  by  a 
learned  Professor,  for  which  the  State  paid  liberally  ;  but  what  the  results  were 
no  one  can  now  learn,  as  the  manuscripts  were  not  printed,  and  have  been  lost 
by  8ome  carelessness,  or  abstracted  from  the  State  records.  A  substantial  sand- 
stone is  said  to  exist  in  the  neighborhood  of  Natchitoches,  suitable  for  building 
purposes,  and  the  foundations  of  an  old  Spanish  fort  were  made  of  it ;  but  as  to 
any  thins  else  I  am  entirely  in  the  dark.* 

2.  Barley,  buckwheat,  hemp  and  flax,  dried  and  pickled  fish,  oil,  whalebone, 
^.,  ashes,  ginseng — manufactures  of  fire-arms,  metals,  marble,  wool,  flax,  hats, 
straw  bonnets,  gunpowder,  turpentine  and  varnish,  glass  of  every  sort,  paper, 
rope- walks  and  musical  instruments.  Many  changes  have,  doubtless,  been  ef- 
fected in  ten  years.  Some  little  barley  and  ouckwheat  mav  be  grown,  being  the 
product  of  every  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  being  excluded  from  ours  from 
no  necessary  reason.  Our  fisheries  are  for  daily  and  domestic  consumption,  and 
probably  none  of  the  products  are  salted.  Some  value  is  doubtless  now  obtained 
from  ashes.  We  have  marble  yards  producing  the  finest  description  of  work. 
The  production  of  turpentine  is  an  object  of  great  interest  in  some  parts  of  the 
State.  We  -had  one  paper  mill  in  operation  for  several  years,  but  the  experiment 
was  unsuccessful. t  In  the  other  it«ms,  matters  remain  veiy  much  as  in  the  cen- 
sus of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty. 

Of  the  questions  relating  to  population  not  one  is  irrelevant  to  Louisiana. 

By  the  tables  embraced  m  this  communication  it  will  be  perceived  which  of 
the  products  of  Louisiana  are  the  most  considerable  and  which  the  least  considera- 
ble in  amount.  In  wheat,  hops,  wax,  silk,  skins  and  furs,  earthenware,  Ac,  the 
amounts  are  almost  nominal.  Sugar,  cotton,  com,  rice  and  commerce,  make  up 
the  resources  and  prosperity  of  Louisiana.  Yet  as  the  State  advances  in  popu- 
lation she  is  diversifyijig  more  and  more  her  industry  and  the  occupations  of  ner 
people. 

In  ray  next  I  shall  reply  to  the  second  interrogatory  of  the  board. 


LETTER  ni. 

CAPITAL  INVESTED   IN  8U0AB  INDUSTET  ;     LANDS  AND    LEVEES  OF  LOUISIANA  ; 

TANCE  or  STATISTICAL  BUEEAUS. 


DfFOB- 


The  second  question  proposed  by  the  Census  Board,  is : 

H'/iat  tubjcelt  important  ti  Ltuisiana,  but  not  cmbiaeed  vithin  the  eennu  of  1810, 
w  u!  I  be  w  rlhy  /notice  nt  at  of  IdaO  ? 

In  answering  this  inquiry  fully,  I  should  necessarily  be  compelled  to  enter 
upon  many  particulars,  which,  for  the  convenience  of  arrangement,  I  prefer  post- 
poning to  another  place  in  this  series  of  letters.  There  are  still  some  matters  of 
a  very  .Miecial  and  others  of  a  general  character,  which  may  come  in  very  well 
here.'  The  suggestions  that  will  be  advanced  hereaffcer,  have  as  much  applica- 
tion to  Louisiana  as  to  the  other  Stat«s. 

It  occurs  to  rae  that  the  classification  of  sugar  as  9Xi  agrieulturnl  product, 
thoni^h  agreeable  to  all  usage,  and  probably  more  equitable  than  any  other  that 
could  be  made,  leads  yet  to  .some  omi^^sions  which  might  well  be  supplied  in 
thi.>  census.     Whilst  wine,  Hilk,  leather,  tobacco,  ^.,are  considered  products  of 
nutn  fit  turin:  as  well  as  agricultural  industry,  sugar  would  appear  to  have 

*  I II  the  North-west  parishra  of  the  State,  iron  ore  ftad  ooal  exUitii  to  an  extent  not  determined, 
«■  I  II ni  informed  by  PrDrcttK>r  Vonhay. 

t  A  (iittou  inaDuractary  in  now  in  contemplation  at  New  Orleaiu,  by  a  oompany  wbieh  m»j  bt 
th:  means  of  an  eztenaiTe  iotrodaction  of  this  induatzy. 
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»ome  ground  for  a  similar  distinction.  I  ivill  admit  that  there  are  difficuHjes 
in  the  subject ;  but  what  I  am  unwilling  to  allow,  is  that  the  most  trifling  in- 
vestment of  capital  in  every  other  branch  of  manufacturing  industry^  in  ;the  way 
of  machinery,  <fec.,  should  be  not^d,  whilst  the  enormous  investments  made  by 
our  planters  in  the  construction  of  mills,  engines,  Ac,  reaching,  in  some  in- 
stances, in  amount  to  the  investments  of  tlie  most  extensive  cotton  factories,  are 
entirely  overlooked.  These  have  no  counterpart  in  any  other  branch  of  agri- 
cultural industry  ;  they  are  purely  implements  of  manujacture-^as  much  so  aa 
any  others  that  could  be  named.  I  mention  the  subject  in  the  hope  that  if  there 
be  any  practica  -U  mode  of  collecting  the  statistics  of  these  investments  separ- 
ately, it  will  be  done. 

Ihere  are  some  special  (questions  in  reference  to  the  landi  of  Louisiana,  which 
would  be  very  interesting  if  obtained.,  What  proportion  of  the  soil  in  cultiva- 
tion is  subject  to  overflow,  and  what  are  the  average  losses  from  this  source? 
What  quantity  of  sediment  is  deposited  upon  lands,  and  its  value  in  fertilizing 
them  ?  What  have  been  the  elevations,  if  any,  in  the  beds  of  the  difi*ereut 
streams  whose  banks  have  been  leveed?  What  accretions  of  land  are  caused  by 
the  lower  Mississippi,  ai)d:what  losses  by  washing  away?  I  refer  to,  these 
points  as  of  ^reat  interest,  without  undertaking  to  say  that  any  of.  them  could 
oe  furnished  in  a  Government  census.  I  think  that  a  better  and  more  reliable 
manner  of  collecting  and.combining  all  such  data  would  be,  by  the  establish- 
ment in  each  of  the  States  of  a  Bureau  of  UtatisHet. 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  on  the  honorable  census  board,  as  not  inappropriate- 
ly a  part  of  their  duty  and  calculated  to  develop,  in  a  high  degree,  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and  materially  facilitate  the  taning  of  the  decennial  censuses, 
the  necessity  of  urging,  in  every  proper  manner,  on  the  different  States,  the  im- 
portance of  connecting  with  their  State  Departments  regular  Bureaus  ofSlatttics. 
The  expense  mu^L  in  every  case  be  inconsiderable,  and  the  advantages  incalcu- 
lable. Probably  in  no  other  way  can  the  most  minute  items  be  obtained,  which 
must  escape  all  general  formulas  intended  for  the  whole  or  a  number  of  the 
States.  The  annual  or  bi^onial  reports  of  these  bureaus  to  the  various  Legisla- 
tures, if  collected  together  at  Washinffton,  combined  and  digested,  would,  from 
year  to  year,  furnish  tlip  d^ta  which  tue  Patent  Oflice  in  vain  seeks,  which  come 
too  seldom  in  the  national  census,  and  then  imperfectly,  but  which  are  always 
necessary  to  correct  legislation. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that,  some  of  the  States  have  taken  the  initiative  in 
tliis  matter,  and  that  Louisiana  has  been  the  first  to  move.  She  has  established, 
a  regular  oflSce  of  statistics  ;  and,  although  the  act  of  the  Legislature  is  defec- 
tive and  leaves  the  oflice  without  proper  organization  and  without  the  po'vycr  of 
effecting  much  good,  yet  a  beginning  has  been  made,  and  the  necessary  amend- 
ments and  improvements  can  readily  be  suggested,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be 
adopted.  Circulars  have  been  sent  to  all  the  other  States,  inviting  a  co-opera- 
tion, and  movements  have  been  made  by  several  of  th^m  in  the  matter.  The 
time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  all  the  States  will  display  the  commendable 
spirit  of  Massachusett^s,  in  the  minute  manner  in  which  sne  preserves  the  statis- 
tics of  her  population  and  industry  (though  yet  without  a  regular  bureau),  and 
the  spirit  wnich  actuates  some  of  the  more  advanced  European  nations.  On 
this  subject  I  shall  remark  again  more  fully  in  the  sequel. 

I  would  refer  the  honorable  census  board,  for  many  particulars  relative  to  Lou- 
isiana, to  the  first  report  of  this  bureau  made  to  the  late  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
and  embodied  in  his  annual  report,  now,  it  is  believed,  at  Washington  in  man- 
uscript, although  expected  anxiously  by  the  country  and  more  especially  by 
LouisiaiUa,  for  several  months,  on  account  of  the  valuable  reports  embraced  in 
it  on  Sugar,  with  all  the  various  drawings  of  sugar  machinery,  <fec.,  by  Mr. 
Fleishman,  whose  labors  in  this  field,  though  hardly  more  than  begun,  it  is  un- 
derstood, have  been  dispensed  with  by  the  present  administration.  I  cannot 
feel  at  liberty  to  close  this  letter  without  inquiring  whether  minute  scientific  in- 
vestigations relative  to  the  production  and  manufacture  of  sugar,  are  not  as  im- 
portant to  the  planters  of  Louisiana,  as  the  minute  analysis  of  wheat,  conducts 
ed  by  Prof.  Beck,  and  published  within  a  few  raoiiths,  can  be  to  the  farmers  of 
the  North?  I  advert  to  the  subject  in  the  hope  that  the  investigations  of  Mr. 
Fleishman  will  be  resumed  by  himself  or  by  some  other  person  appointed  by- 
OoremtDent. 
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LETTER  IV. 

EREOBS  IN  THE  CXNBU8  XNUHEEATIOXS  AND  MODI  OF  AMBNDMXNT  ;  WAGES  OF  lABOB  ; 
COST  OF  TRAM8P0BTATI0N ;  INTERNAL  UCPaOYEMENTS  ;  OMIflBlONS  IN  PREVIOUS  CEN- 
SUSES. 

The  remaining  remarks  that  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  addressing  to  the  census 
board  are  of  a  general  character,  relating  equally  to  all  sections  of  Uie  Union,  and 
although  not  called  for  in  the  terms  of  the  circular  to  which  I  am  replying,  are 
evidenUj  embraced  within  its  spirit.  My  duty  would  be  inadequately  performed 
did  I  neglect  them. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  questions  relating  to  voeoUh  and  to 
population ;  and  first,  of  wealth  : 

In  estimating  the  productions  of  the  United  States  very  great  errors  have  been 
made  by  not  paying  sufficient  regard  to  the  fact  that  our  census  enumerations 
give,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  a  value,  the  result  of  agriculture,  the  forests, 
4^c.,  and  the  same  value  over  again,  the  result  of  manufacturing  industry.  Thus, 
to  take  an  example,  the  500,000  bales  of  cotton  consumed  by  the  manufacturers 
of  the  Union  are  estimated  as  an  agricultural  product,  and  being  converted  into 
another  form  by  industry,  are  counted. agaiii  &t  their  full  value  in  manufactwret, 
swelling  by  this  means  enormously  the  aggregate  of  productions  in  our  tables, 
and  showing  a  disproportionate  creation  of  wealth  in  me  manufacturing  regions. 
By  the  plan  whicn  has  been  pursued,  Massachusetts  is  actually  considered  a 
producer  of  the  wkoU  ^focA;  consumed  in  her  factories,  whilst  in  regard  to  cotton, 
to  ffo  no  further,  eight  out  of  the  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  set  down  to  her  credit 
is  tne  result  of  the  industry  of  other  and  remote  sections  I 

It  is  suggested,  then,  as  an  inquiry  peculiarly  appropriate,  when  requiring  the 
amount  or  capital  invested,  and  the  value  of  proauct,  "what  quantity  and  value 
in  ttoek  or  materia^  is  annually  consumed  ?  "  or,  if  this  be  not  found  practicable, 
then  to  embrace  in  the  ^neral  summaries  made  up  from  the  census  all  the  neces- 
sary corrections  and  deductions.  The  late  census  of  Massachusetts  has  attempted 
this,  in  part,  for  that  State. 

The  error  in  the  aggregate  of  our  industry,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1840,  for 
the  reason  above  indicated,  has  been  considered  by  statisticians  as  amounting 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  $275,000,000  or  $300,000,000. 

Another  valuable  element  in  matters  of  manufacturing  industry,  is  that  of  tro- 
gea  or  the  proportion  which  labor  receives  of  the  ultimate  product  If  this  can- 
not be  had  by  direct  queries  to  the  employer,  from  the  opposition  which  exists 
to  such  statements,  it  could  be  deduced,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  where  the 
amount  of  capital  invested,  stock  consumed  and  dividends  aeclared, .  are 
known. 

I  am  not  sure  that  very  interesting  and  valuable  tables,  showine  the  remune- 
ration received  by  the  laborer,  with  or  without  board  found,  might  not  be  made 
up  from  interrogatories  skillfully  devised.  Information  of  this  sort  would  great- 
ly promote  the  industry  of  the  nation,  in  showing  where  particular  enterprises, 
in  which  labor  is  a  leading  ingredient,  must  flourish,  and  it  would  at  the  same 
time  tend  to  correct  many  erroneous  impressions  afloat  regarding  the  profits  of 
different  employments. 

The  coit  of  trantportation  to  the  market  of  consumption,  or  of  export,  is  also 
suggested  as  an  important  object  of  attention.  Producers  nearest  Uie market  en- 
joy a  virtual  protection  to  the  extent  of  their  savings  in  freight,  which,  in  regard 
to  bulky  articles  of  small  value,  becomes  considerable.  On  this  principle  the 
com  and  wheat  growers  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  are  far  less  favored  than  tiiose  of 
New  York  and  Virginia,  and  it  will  take  much  if  not  the  whole  advantage  ^ow- 
ing out  of  superior  productiveness  of  soil  to  compensate  them.  I  throw  this  out 
as  a  hint  which  mi^ht  possibly  be  of  some  practical  utility. 

Many  important  items  were  omitted  in  the  census  enumeration  of  1840,  which 
should  unquestionably  be  inserted  in  the  next,  or  where  found  impracticable  no- 
ted in  the  general  summary  or  "  recapitulation."  Among  these  are  honey,  which 
the  late  Commissioner  of  Patents,  upon  the  basis  of  Bevin's  calculations, estimates 
at  $2,299,590;  ;;aWura^<;  $20,000,000,  <rj^«$5,l86,200,/eal/i«-*$l,000,000,yir«ffoo<i 
$37,500,000,  straw,  chaff,  and  other  residuum  of  the  crops,  $74,000,000,  making 
a  grand  total  in  these  few  articles  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  milliqnt  of 
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dollars  entirelj  unnoticed.*  To  which  add  for  mairtufu  at  least  $50,000,000,  and 
butchers'  meats,  Ac,  $100,000,000. 

Finally,  whilst  the  census  eiTes  so  many  minute  particulars  of  agricultural, 
manufacturing  and  commerei^  industry,  it  would  seem^tting  to  include  mat- 
ters of  investment  in  inlemal  improretnrnt.  What  amounts  are  now  invested  in 
the^different  States  in  railroads,  turnpikes,  canals,  Ac ,  and  what  the  annual  ad- 
ditions of  capital  to  these  branches  of  industry?  At  present  we  must  trust  to 
mere  approximations  and  estimates,  without  being  able  always  to  arrive  at  relia- 
ble data.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  intierest  to  every  citizen  of  the  Republic  to 
know  with  certainty  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  each  of  the  States,  and  in 
the  whole  Union,  in  all  the  various  measures  of  internal  improvement.! 

I  do  not  question  that  examples  might  be  given  almost  innumerable,  which 
would  seem  to  stand  upon  a  common  ground  with  these  presented,  if  any  were 
supposed  worthy  of  attention  ;  but  I  have  selected  them  from  the  mass  as  of  such 
high  importance  as  to  demand  peculiar  and  separate  consideration. 

LETTER  T. 

tOrXJlATlOV  OF  EU8B1A  AXD  THE  UNITED  STATES  ;  8TATUTICS  OE  POPULATION ;  HIBTOftt 
OF  CENSUS  ENUMERATIONS  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  AMERICAN  CENSUS. 

Russia  and  the  United  States,  according  to  Mr.  Allison  in  his  lately  published 
work  on  population,  are|the  two  ^eat  powers  of  the  world,  which,  though  latest 
on  the  stage  of  action,  and  last  to  oe  recognized  among  independent  nations,  are 
advancing  in  population  with  the  most  amazing  strides,  in  the  one  he  recog- 
nizes the  element  of  despotism  struegline  with  man,  and  marching  steadily  on- 
ward by  conquests  over  him  ;  in  tne  ouer,  the  elasticity,  vigor  and  energy  of 
democracy,  overcoming  all  the  obstacles  of  nature  and  pressing  forward  into  the 
depth  of  the  wildemebs  to  subdue  it  into  activity  and  fife. 

The  comparison  and  this  contrast  are  striking.  While  all  the  original  States 
of  Christendom,  where  the  battles  of  the  reformation  and  civilization  have  been 
fought  and  won,  and  all  the  principles  of  progress  were  earliest  sown,  exhibit  a 
gradual  decline  or  at  most  a  sluggish  advance — ^in  the  savage  wilds  luid  the  re- 
mote North,  whence  emerged  in  early  ages  the  barbarians  that  overran  and  des- 
olated Europe — ^among  the  eternal  forests  which  sweeps  from  ocean  to  ocean  in 
a  newly  discovered  continent,  far  away  over  the  seas — ^have  sprang  up,  as  if  by 
enchantment,  and  actuated  by  the  most  opposite  and  irreconcilable  principles, 
two  great  and  overshadowing  powers,  differing  from  every  other  in  the  world, 
but  yet  id  ni  col,  the  one  with  tne  other ;  in  this,  that  their  piaut  progress  is  un- 
checked and  uncontrolled  by  a  single  counter  influence,  and  promises,  in  the  re- 
sult, developments  to  which  all  history  furnishes  not  the  parallel. 

No  where  can  a  more  instructive  lesson  be  learned  than  here.  With  the  just 
pride  and  exultation  of  an  Am/critan  heart,  are  vaunted  the  hasts  that  swarm 
across  our  mountains  and  plunge  deep  back  into  the  continent  toward  the  shores 
of  another  ocean  ;  yet  were  it  in  this  alone,  or  in  any  high  degree  that  the  glory 
of  America  consisted,  demotic  Jiuttia,  of  all  European  nations  the  lowest  in  point 
of  civilization,  is  our  only  rival 

Hence  may  be  gathered  the  value  and  importance  of  the  numerous  inquiries 
'which  are  now  in  almost  all  countries  made  in  regard  to  population.  Mere  nuni' 
bert  is  the  least  in  value  of  all  the  results  which  are  sought.  What  are  compo- 
nent parts  of  population  ?  The  proportion  of  sexes,  of  marriages,  of  births  and 
deaths,  the  relative  ages,  the  proportion  of  education  and  physical  comfort  en- 
joyed, Ac, — ^these  are  the  strides  of  modem  philanthropy  and  of  an  elevated 
political  economy. 

The  earliest  writers  on  population  supposed  various  periods  within  which  it  was 
possible  to  double  itself  by  nainal  means.  Sir  W.  Petty  assumed  ten  years,  Euler 
twelve  and  four-fifths.  The  Abbey  Expilly,  however,  placed  the  increase  of 
France  in  fifty  yearn  at  only  one-twelfih,  and  Dr.  Adam  Smith  argued  that  five 
hundred  years  at  least  would  be  required  to  produce  a  duplication  in  Britain  and 
most  other  countries.    This  duplication  is  yet  placed  by  Colquhoun  at  fifty  years 

*  In  the  Murachntetta  ctatisticfl  the  following  articles  not  included  in  the  act  are  ^applied,  vii : 
eaaka,  boxes,  bark  and  charcoal,  milk,  egiKH.  garden  seed,  berrien,  broom-#oed,  and  bruRh,  &c. 

fThe  Boston  cenaua  for  1845,  gives  the  ftiil  capital  in  internal  improTementa  aa  in  other  indua- 
<i7>  which  in  nilrondB  alone  amounted  to  $26,n2,123  67. 
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Yor  Britain,  twentj-isight  for  Canada,  thirtj-siz  for  Rnssia,  forty-Biz  for  Ireland 
and  fiftj  for  France.  These  estimates  show  how  vague  and  contradictory  were 
all  speculations  of  a  period  anterior  to  the  regular  embodiment  of  statistics  of 
population  at  fixed  periods.  Dr.  Franklin  was  nearer  the  truth  when  he  thought 
the  population  of  the  United  States  would  double  in  twenty  years,  and  in  some 
of  the  western  settlements  in  fifteen  years. 

Various  methods  have  been  at  cufferent  times  adopted  for  ascertaining  the 
population  of  a  country.  The  number  of  houses  were  multiplied  by  four,  five, 
five  three-fifths  and  six,  the  number  of  births  by  forty-five,  thirty-five,  twenty- 
eight,  &C.,  according  to  different  opinions.  The  ratio  of  death  to  population 
was  also  adopted  as  one  method,  but  in  regard  to  them  all,  as  Dr.  Franklin  well 
remarks,  the  same  rule  cannot  be  applied  to  town  and  country  indiscriminately, 
even  were  there  no  other  objections.  An  actual  enumeration  is  the  only  reliable 
method,  though  this  bein^  once  made  and  a  complete  register  of  births,  deaths, 
emigration  and  immigration  kept,  were  it  possible,  they  would  furnish  forever 
the  amount  of  population  in  any  country  at  any  given  time.  The  United  States 
lead  the  way  in  establishing  a  fixed  rule  for  decennial  censuses,  which  has  since 
been  imitated  in  England.  Henry  VIII  is  indeed  said  to  have  had  a  census 
taken  of  the  kingdom,  showing  the  number  of  inhabitants,  their  a^,  professions, 
wealth,  <fec.,  and  a  similar  census  was  taken  in  Spain  some  time  during  the 
eighteenth  century. 

In  our  first  census,  of  1790,  the  whites  were  taken  as  male  or  female,  and 
under  or  above  sixteen  years ;  whilst  the  aggregate  of  slave  and  free  colored 
population  was  alone  given.  The  a^  selected  &r  the  whites  was  supposed  to 
De  that  which  separated  the  productive  from  the  unproductive  classes.  It  was 
not  observed  that,  over  sixty,  men  be^n  again  to  occupy  the  position  of  under 
sixteen,  in  regard  to  productive  energies  in  matters  of  wealth. 

The  census  of  1800  adopted  the  rule  of  that  of  1790  in  regard  to  slaves,  Ac, 
but  embraced  a  greater  number  of  classes  for  the  whites.  They  are  taken  as 
under  ten,  between  ten  and  sixteen,  and  under  twenty-six,  twenty-six  and  under 
forty-five,  forty-five  and  upward.  This  was  an  exceedingly  arbitrary  arrange- 
ment, and  without  any  merit  to  commend  it ;  fifteen  and  thirty,  thirty  and  forty- 
five,  forty-five  and  sixty,  sixty  and  upward,  would  have  been  far  more  profitable. 

No  change  was  made  on  the  above  in  takine  the  census  of  1810,  but  in  1820, 
in  regard  to  white  males,  a  column  was  added  for  those  between  sixteen  and 
eighteen.  It  is  possible  that  some  advantage  in  these  classification  might  have 
existed  for  military  purposes.  Not  before  1820  were  the  slaves  and  free  colored 
taken  by  sexes  and  oy  ages,  and  the  divisions  for  the  latter  were  under  fourteen, 
fourteen  and  twenty-six,  twenty-six  and  forty-five,  forty-five  and  upward. 
This  caused  a  still  further  complication,  and  almost  destroyed  the  possibility 
of  a  common  measure  in  comparing  blacks  and  whites,  and  one  census  witL 
another. 

The  censuses  of  1830  and  1840  were  more  philosophical  in  their  divisions,  and 
included  a  greater  number  of  heads.  Forwhites,  they  were  taken  under  five,  five 
and  ten,  ten  and  fifteen,  fifteen  and  twenty,  twenty  and  thirty,  thirty  and  forty, 
forty  and  fifty,  fifty  and  sixty,  sixty  and  seventy,  seventy  and  eighty,  eighty  and 
ninety,  ninety  and  one  hundred,  one  hundred  and  upward.  The  slaves  and  free 
colored  Were  also  considered  as  under  ten,  between  ten  and  twenty-four,  twenty- 
four  and  thirty-six,  thirty-six  and  fifty-five,  fifty-five  and  one  hundred,  one  hun- 
dred and  upward.  The  aepanure  from  the  decimal  or  half  decimal  system  is  again 
to  be  regretted,  in  regard  to  the  blacks.  In  1830  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  taken  by 
ages,  and  the  blind  separately  and  without  ages  ;  in  1840  the  deaf  and  dumb  to- 
gether, by  ages,  the  blind  separately,  as  before,  and  the  insane  and  idiots  together, 
without  ages,  the  whites  and  blacks  being  separated.  These  particulars  seem  to 
have  been  loosely  attended  to  in  many  quarters,  considering  tne  complaints  that 
were  made.  The  number  of  insane  negroes  was  marked,  we  believe,  higher  in 
one  State  than  the  whole  amount  of  negroes  registered  in  it.  A  separate  column 
is  respectfully  suggested  for  the  maimi  d,  or  those  who  have  lost  one  or  more  of 
their  members  indispensable  in  productive  industry,  and  also  a  column  for 
paupers  depending  in  any  degree  on  public  maintenance. 

The  census  of  1830  considers  the  number  of  foreigners  not  naturalited^  but 
this  was  omitted  in  the  next  decade,  without,  as  I  conceive,  sufficient  reason. 
It  is  surely  a  matter  of  importance  to  know  the  number  of  actual  citizens  in  the 
Republic,  and  a  great  many  facts  in  regard  to  the  place  of  birth  or  early  domicil 
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of  the  population ;  or,  if  children,  of  their  parents.    On  these  points  I  shall 
hereafter  venture  a  few  remarks.  ^ 

The  census  of  1840  superadds  much  in  regard  to  the  condition  and  employ- 
ment of  population,  viz.:  whether  military  pensioners,  employed  in  mining} 
agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures  and  trades,  navigation  of  the  sea  or  inland, 
in  learned  professions — ^the  number  of  universities,  and  colleges  and  students, 
academies  and  pupils,  primary  schools  and  scholars,  scholars  at  public  charge, 
and  white  persons  unaer  twenty  years  old  who  cai^not  read  or  write.  In  my 
next  I  shall  find  occasion  to  refer  to.  ,son\e  o/  these,  points. 


USITER  YI. 

PAUPERIfiM  IN  TEE  UNITED  STATES ,'  POPULATION  OF  NATIVE  AND  POUEIGN  BIRTH  ;  ED- 
UCATION   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

1.  In  my  last  communication  I  took  the  liberty,  of  suggesting  some  inquiries, 
in  regard  to  the  extent  oipayperitm  existing  in  aifferent  parts  of  the  Union.  At 
former  periods  in  our  history,  the  subject  might  have  been  overlooked  without 
improprietv ;  but  as  population  and  wealth  increase,  so^^in  their  train  come  all 
the  melauclboly  attendants  of  pauperism.  This  has  h^ji  the  experience  of  eve- 
ry other  nation,  and  although  there  may  be  much  in  the  forms  of  government 
to  mitigate  the  evil,  there  can  be  nothing  in  these  fomis  to  obviate  or  destroy  it. 
A  higher  law  than  any  proceeding  from  merely  .human  sanctions  would  appear 
to  preside  over  and  regulate  this  matter.  Sir  Kobert  Peel  uttered  but  the  mourn- 
ful trut^  in  his  celebrated  declaration  in  Parliament:  ''The misery  and  destitu- 
tion of  the  working  classes  are  the  high  price  at  which  is  purchased  the  civili- 
zation of  tlie  world."  Certain  species  of  industry  may  have,  it  is  true,  a  greater 
tendency  than  others  to  bring  aoout  this  result,  and  some  branches  may  have 
scarcely  any  tendency  at  all.  In  the  sections  where  they  respectively  prevail, 
thephenomena  of  each. will,  of  course,  be  apparent. 

What  are  these  branches  of  industry,  and  how  far,  with  all  their  advantages, 
do  they  tend  unduly  to  stimulate  population,  lower  its  standard  of  comtort, 
depress  its  earnings,  increase  its  tods,  check  its  intellectual  development,  and 
bring  it  down  to  me  criminality  and  degradation  of  crowded  European  commu- 
nities ?  If  manufactures  have  this  tendency,  and  the  amount  of  pauperism  will 
indicate  it,  as  it  is  often  maintained,  let  us  know  the  fact  If  agriculture  has 
it,  let  OS  equally  be  informed.  With  the  statistics  before  him,  the  statesman 
may  frame  nis  great  rules  for  the  government  of  society,  as  well  in  the  preven- 
tion as  the  remedy  of  evils. 

In  comparing  each  decennial  period  with  the  last,  we  shall  determine,  by  the 
increase  or  decline  of  pauperism,  the  iiatut  of  the  country  and  the  ultimate 
prospects  of  our  free  institutions. 

2.  I  have  also  adverted  to  the  statistics  of  population,  considered  as  native  or 
foreign  bom,  eitisem  or  aliens.    It  may  be  true  that,  for  political  purposes,  such 

distinctions  have  under  our  system  no  value,  but  in  the  view  of  political  economy 
many  of  them  are  highly  important.  In  estimating  the  productive  energies  of 
a  people,  much  more  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  races,  or  families  of  men  in- 
cluded, than  to  mere  numbers.  The  government  and  laws  of  a  people  will  not 
account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  their  existence.  In  certain  races  the  law  of 
progrett  seems  to  be  stamped  by  nature  herself,  and  in  others,  of  inaction  or  de- 
cline. 

I  can  easily  see  how  it  may  happen  that  our  character  as  a  producing,  enter- 
prising nation  will  be  greatly  determined  by  the  description  and  relative  char- 
acter of  the  emigrants  attracted  to  our  shores  and  their  proportion  in  amount  to 
those  of  native  birth.  An  Anglo-Saxon  parentage  may  oe  more  or  less  produc- 
tive, Ac,  industrially. 

In  obtaining  information  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  further 
than  cisk,  Was  the  man  bom  in  the-  country  or  not  ?    Of  native  or  foreign 

Earents?  If  foreign,  from  what  country  and  whether  naturalized,  (be,  &c, 
>r.  Chickering,  of  Boston,  has  lately  published  an  interesting  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  shows  how  little  reliance  can  be  had  on  the  emigration  registers  which 
are  kept  under  the  act  of  Congress,  and  estimates  that  3  922,152  persons  in  the 
couDtry  in  1840  were  due  immigration  since  1790 ;  and  upon  his  data  we  l^aye 
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cetiroated-the  actual  number  of  alien  bom  now  residing  among  us,  2>481;472, 
or  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

3.  In  the  majtter  of  education,  the  census  of  1840  gives  the  number  of  schools 
and  scholars,  and  the  proportion  of  white  adult  population  unable  to  read  and 
write.  This  part  of  the  statistical  returns  shows  greatly  against  the  southern 
States,  and  seems  to  call  for  a  few  reflections. 

It  should  be  observed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  sparseness  of  southern  pop- 
ulation, regular  schools  are  out  of  the  question,  and  vast  numbers  of  families 
are  forced  to  employ  private  instructors  in  their  household,  or  perform  the  duty 
themselves.  Some  account  of  this  should  be  made  in  the  census  returns  if  strict 
fairness  be  intended,  since  it  is  peculiar  to  this  section,^,  £very  such  family 
should  be  regarded  a  school. 

The  test  of  *'  reading  and  writing,"  though  it  has  the  adyantag^e  of  simplici- 
ty, cannot  be  considered  conclusive  in  fixing  the  extent  of  education  prevailing 
in  anj  State.  I  am  not  bound  to. submit  a  better  test  in  shpwing  the  objection 
to  this.  The  time  required  to  at^tain  sucb  accomplishments,  and  the  pains,  may 
be  infinitely  less  than  that  expended,  by  those  wno  do  not  possess  them,  in  ac- 
quiring other  and,  as  it  may  sometimes  nappen,  more  important  knowledge.  A 
people  with  a  large  relative  proportiop  detective  in  letters,  may  yet  possess  a 
nigh  average  or  even  aggregate  of  intelligence,  perhaps  higher  than  another 
people  without  this  deficiency.  This  maybe  said  of  the  Athenians  as  compared 
with  other  ancient  nations,  and  with  many  of  modem  times. 

Or,  if  **  reading  and  writing"  must  be  taken  as  the  test  of  the  /otre.'/ standard 
of  intelligence,  I  think  it  would  be  but  fair  to  supply  some  test  of  kighit  in- 
telligence. That  of  academies  and  colleges  existing  will  not  do,  since  many  of 
these  aro  often  but  in  name,  or  are  supported  by  students  of  distant  sections,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  at  the  North.  A  State  n\ay  show  no  one  ignorant  of 
'*  reading  and  writing,"  and,  at  the  same  timQi  very  few  of  high  or  even  moder- 
ate scholarship ;  whilst  the  reverse  may  be  true  of  another  State.  If  the  census 
E resents  one  side  of  the  picture,  it  should  present  both.  It  is  due  to  the  State, 
randed  in  one  way,  that  she  have  all  the  advantages  due  to  her  in  another. 

It  may  be  impossible  to  give  this  test  of  higher  education.  Perhaps  so  ;  but 
then  in  fairness  strike  out  the  other  test,  which,  when  taken  alone,  is  only  cal- 
culated to  mislead-    Better  ignorance  than  error  or  injustice. 

Something  might  be  learned  from  the  quantity  of  books  sold  in  different  sec- 
tions, or  the  character  of  these  books,  and,  the  number  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals taken.  A  better  test  would  be  furnished  by  them  of  the  condition  of 
a  people  than  the  other.  Publishers  of  books,  periodicals  and  newspapers,  in 
those  sections  of  the  Union  where  the  people  all  know  how  to  **  read  and 
write,"  might  answer,  if  the  query  were  propounded  to  them,  that  tliey  are  in- 
debted for  their  very  existence  to  the  circulation  they  obtain  for  their  produc- 
tions in  other  sections,  where  a  large  mans  do  not  enjoy  that  distinction.  The 
number  of  actual  readers  with  us  is  disnroportionably  larger  than  the  number 
*'  unable  to  read  "  at  all,  and  the  law  which  governs  these  classes  is  often  the 
inverse  one. 

But,  with  all  these  facts  before  us,  the  truth  might  yet  be  very  far  off.  The 
South,  whose  deficiency  on  the  strength  of  the  census  returns  is  so  much  parad- 
ed, has  yet  an  advantage  which  the  census  cannot  show,  and  which  a  late  wri- 
ter has  well  delineated  : 

**Her  social  intercourse  is  probably  much  greater  than  that  of  any  people  that 
ever  existed.  There  Is  certimly  nothing  like  the  number  of  visits  among  the 
families  of  a  city,  or  even  the  same  square  of  a  city,  as  prevails  in  tlie  country 
of  the  South.  And  these  visits  are  not  fashionable,  but  last  for  days  and  weeks, 
and  they  are  the  great  resource  of  the  South  for  instmction  and  amusement.  It 
is  true  that  pei-sous  are  not  taught  at  such  places  to  read  and  write,  but  they  are 
taught  to  think  and  converse.  They  are  the  occasions  of  interchanging  opinions 
and  diffusing  intelligence  ;  and,  to  perform  the  duties,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
such  intercourse,  to  please,  to  shine  and  to  captivate,  require  a  degree  of  mental 
culture  which  no  custom  of  the  North  so  much  demands.  Accordingly,  the 
South  exhibits  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  an  agricultural  people,  tlistin- 
guishcd  above  all  others  of  the  present  day,  bv  the  elegance  of  their  manners 
and  the  intellectual  tone  of  their  society.  And  it  is  to  the  solitude  which  the 
rural  lifc  of  the  South  affords,  so  favorable  to  reflection — and  it  is  to  the  elevated. 
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rural  society  of  the  South,  so  favorable  to  the  study  of  human  nature — ^that  we 
must  ascril>e  these  qualities  of  persuasion  and  self-command  by  which  her  states- 
men and  captains  have  moved  the  public  councils  and  won  so  many  a  field." 

[lb  be  Qmeluded.] 
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1.  NEW  BOOKS,  ETC. 

From  the  house  of  Harper  k  Brothen,  through  J.  B.  Steele,  New  Orleaxu,  we  hare  the  follow- 
ing works : 

1.  Thi  Histort  of  thi  UnrxD  Statxs  or  AmRiOA,  from  the  Disoorerj  of  the  Continent  to  the 
organization  of  Goremment  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  By  Richard  Uildroth.  In  3  toI- 
umes ;  vol.  iii,  1849. 

Wo  postpone  the  perusal  of  this  work  untfl  the  first  and  seoond  ToIumM  are  before  us,  in  order 
that,  in  a  full  critique,  we  may  be  enabled  to  do  it  justice.  So  far  as  one  may  Judge,  flrom  the 
opinions  of  the  press,  the  production  would  appear  to  be  eminently  meritorious  and  deserring  of 

?!neral  favor.  The  style  is  clear  and  condensed,  and  the  typographical  execution  highly  finished, 
he  volume  before  us  includes  the  whole  period  of  the  Revolution  and  that  which  succeeded  un- 
der the  articles  of  federation  until  the  formation  of  our  prcwent  federal  system.  This  portion  of 
our  history  cannot  bo  too  closely  studied  by  every  American  dtixen.  Wo  shall  refer  in  our  next 
more  fully  to  the  work. 

2.  A  oopious  AXD  CRITICAL  EifOLnH-IiATiir  LxxiooiT,  founded  on  the  German-Latin  Dictionary 
of  Dr.  CharlM  Ernest  Georges.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Esmond  Riddle,  M.  A.,  of  St  Edmund  Ilall, 
Oxford,  author  of  a  complete  Latin-English  Dictionary,  Ac,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kerchener  Ar- 
nold, M.  A.,  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity. College,  Cambridge.  First  American 
edition,  carefully  revised,  and  containing  a  copious  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names  from  the  best 
sources.  By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Gx«ek  and  Latin  Languages  in  Columbia 
College,  New  York.    1840. 

This  work  aims  at  a  higher  standard  of  accuracy  and  completeness  than  any  of  its  English 
predecessors.  "  No  English-Latin  Dictionary,  hitherto  published,  has  ever  professed  lo  give  any 
account  of  the  use  of  words  set  down,  their  synonymical  distinctions,  the  niceties  connected  with 
their  employment  by  classical  writers,  with  such  remarks  and  cautions,  as  a  cursory  glance  at 
any  important  word  in  the  following  work  will  prove,  that  it  has  attempted  to  supply." 

The  distinguished  name  of  Professor  Anthon,  connected  with  this  edition,  will  give  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  students  the  highest  guarantees  of  its  ability  and  merit. 

It  is  dedicated  to  Professor  William  Uawkesworth,  of  the  College  of  C9iarIeston.  This  name 
calls  up  a  thousand  agreeable  associations  and  memories  in  our  bosom.  He  was  our  early  friend 
and  guide  in  classic  fields,  and  it  cheers  us  to  recur  again  to  such  scenes.  A  purer,  nobler  speci- 
men of  manhood  never  lived — a  nature  generous  and  confiding,  a  patience  untiring  and  inex- 
haustible, a  heart  Aill  of  every  kindly  sympathy.  In  classic  literature  few  men  in  our  country 
have  accumulated  such  stores  and  hold  them  so  unobtrusively.  Never  scholar  more  enthusias- 
tic, never  preceptor  more  devoted  to  the  student's  interest,  or  capable  of  advancing  him  to  higher 
perfection.  This  is  but  a  poor  tribute  from  us,  who  are  so  much  indebted.  Hie  Ltciniu*  fructwn 
a  me  reptttre  prope  iuojure  debet. 

3.  GuMPSKS  OF  Spain;  or.  Notes  of  an  Unfinished  Tour  in  1847.    By  S.  T.  Wallis.    1849. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  highly  interesting  works  for  a  long  time  published.  Everything  in  re- 
gard to  life,  society,  manners,  etc,  in  old  Spain,  carries  with  it  something  of  romance.  Our 
traveler  has,  however,  observed  very  closely  and  furnished  most  graphic  pictures.  The  various 
cities  of  Spain  are  minutely  described,  and  the  general  state  of  industrv  throughout  the  king- 
dom. The  sul^ect  was  not  unfamiliar  to  him,  as  the  author  tells  us,  before  his  visit,  and  his 
opportunities  for  observation  and  information  while  there  were,  perhaps,  better  than  those  which 
strangers  commonly  enjoy. 

2.  TO  THE  PLANTERS.— SUGAR  AND  COTTON. 

Tho  importance  of  an  aoxxct  in  New  Orleans,  in  connection  with  the  Revicir,  to  aid  the  plant- 
ers in  the  purchase  and  tale  (\f  estates^  has  frc<|uentiy  suggested  itself  We  have  determined  to 
start  it.  As  the  lie  view  circulates  largely  in  all  the  southern  and  western  States,  and  is  now 
getting  a  northern  circulation,  planters  will  have  an  opportunity  of  offering  their  estates  to  the 
best  ailvautage.  They  will  be  charged  for  the  advertisment  of  estates,  according  to  tho  space  oc- 
cupie^l  and  time  advertised,  on  reatonable  term*,  in  the  pages  of  the  Review,  as  will  be  agreed  up- 
on. When  sales  are  effected  through  the  aobnct,  the  usual  commission  will  be  charged.  Edito- 
rial nUicet  will  be  called  to  the  estates.  Messrs.  Weld  A  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Review,  able  and 
cnerg<>tic  business  men,  will  take  exclusive  charge  of  this  department 

J^ii^  All  letters  relating  to  the  business  of  the  Review  will  be  directed  to  Wkli>  A  Co.,  No.  08 
Camp  .<3tr.>ct.  New  Orleans:  all  relating  to  editorial,  to  J.  D.  B.  Di  Bow,  care  of  Weld  A  Co.,  pub- 
lishers Commercial  Review,  New  Orleans. 

3.  OUR  BOUND  VOLUMES  COMPLETE. 

Wi)  have  still  a  few  sets  remaining  of  the  Old  Series  of  tho  Commercial  Review,  in  handsomely 
bound  volumes.  1846—1849.  We  wish  those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  the  work  complete 
would  order  them,  or  have  them  taken  by  the  public  or  private  libraries  in  their  vicinity.  In  a 
short  time  it  i*ill  be  impossible  to  obtain  them  on  any  terms,  as  the  edition  printed  was  finiall. 
fFe  Arc  anxious  to  distribute  the  volumes,  and  will  deliver  them  at  any  points.  Address  Wmlo 
#  Co.^  PubliBbera,  No.  68  Camp  atroot,  New  Orleans. 
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HEUUCAN  RUNT 


MANUFACTURED    BY 

-BATES,  HYDE  &  CO.,  BRIOGEWATER;,  MASS 


Oko.  II.  Gray  ic  Co.,  Boston. 
Terrs  &  Hobart,  New-Orleans,  La. 
JoHK  PniLtPt,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Bakbr  it  LiTTLB.  Natchez,  Mlai. 
Taylor,  Hunt  A  Co.,  Vicksburgh,  do. 


Slgents : 


J.  Riard  k,  Co.,  Yazoo  City,  Bliss. 
Harkisi  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Edward  Hobar,  Galveston,  Texas. 
Jauu  HtBBARD,  Napoleon,  Ark. 
Wh.  Flaao,  Bachelor's  Bend,  Miss. 


The  undersigned,  nanufacturers  of  the  Eaolr  Gih-Btard,  respectfulljf^invlte  the  attention  of 

Cotton  Planters,  and  others  interested,  to  some  of  the  recent  Improvements 

in  tb^'Gin  Stands  now  offered  for  sale  : — 

The  frame  of  the  machine,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  darablliiy  and  accurate  working  of 
the  parts,  is  constructed  in  a  itore  permanent  and  substantial  manner  than  formerly,  having 
eight  posts  or  stands,  and  is  permanently  secured  and  bound  together  wi.h  joint  boils. 

The  "  Detached  Grat^"  which  have  been  in  extensive  use  for  many  years,  have  been  lm< 
proviftil  in  forni,  and  adapted  to  other  parts  of  the  improved  machine;  they  are  chilled  or  hard- 
ened where  mosiexpooed  to  friction,  and  in  their  present  form  are  believed  to  be  superior  in 
many  respects  to  any  other  form  of  grate. 

Tlie  ••  Trti'proved  Paleni  Brush,**  recently  added  to  the  Eagle  Gin-Stand,  Is  believed  to  com- 
bine all  the  advantaj!V8  of  the  cylinder  or  close;  and  the  winged  or  open  brushes,  avoiding  the 
objections  to  which  both  these  forms  are  liat)l« ;  tHe  whole  supply  of  air  for  the  draft  of  the 
Stand  Is  received  through  openings  In  the  Brush -lieadst  and  forced  outtetween  llie  rows  of 
bristles.  In  this  way,  a  more  full  and  uniibrni  current  is  established  ;  the  motes,  dirt  and  falM 
seeds  are  more  effectually  disengaged  from  the  fibres,  and  the  ginned  cotton,  when  delivered 
into  the  lint  room,  has  that  peculiar  *•  combed  "  or  »  carded  '*  appearance  so  well  known  to 
dealers  in  that  staple. 

There  are  m^ny  minor  improvements,  not  necessary  to  be  mentioned  in  this  circular,  which 
will  be  found  to  add  to  the  merits  of  this  machine. 

Ample  evidence  of  this  satisfactory  operations  of  these  Gins,  may  be  obtained  from  their 
•gents. 

03^  Orders  ftddressed  to  us  directly,  or  to  either  of  our  agents,  will  receive  immediate  at- 
tention. 

BridgtwattTt  BSIu§*  '  BATB8,    UTDE   &    C^. 

J.  D.  HALTiAM, 

AttorDey  and  CouDsellor  at  Law, 

opEiiOrsAs,  'xdtTiBiAira, 

Will  attend  the  Courts  In  the  Foarteenth  and  Fifteenth 

Jndicial  Districts. 

Reference :      Hon.  George  *  R.  King, 

Mesfinrs.  Stockton  &  Steele,      I  »-r    .  ^  ,     . 
"        Waters  &  Co.,  ^  ^"^  ^''^'""- 

JosEFH  H.  Moore,  Esq. 


J.  D.  B.  DeBOW 


i 


COUNSELLOE  AND  ATTOHMY  AT  LA¥, 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Having  mode  such  arrangements  as  will  enab'e  him  to  give  the  great  portion 
of  his  attention  to  the  practice  of  Law,  which  he  has  resumed,  the  subscriber  wilt 
attend  to  any  btutness  from  this  or  other  States,  intrusted  to  his  charge,  whether 
in  Louisiana  or  thr jughout  the  West  generally.  J.'  D.  fi»  Ds Bow.   < 
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ART.  I.^.POPDLATION. 

OPXBATION  or  THE  LAWS  OW  FOPTJLATION  IN  SUBOFB  AND  THB  XnttTED  STATES. 

BussiA  and  the  United  States,  according  to  Mr.  Alison,  in  his 
lately  published  work  on  ^' Population,"  are  the  two  powers  of  the 
earth  which,  thoueh  latest  upon  the  stage  of  action  and  last  to  be 
recognized,  are  advancing  in  population  with  the  most  rapid  and 
ama«inff  stridea  In  the  one,  be  recognizes  the  element  of  despotism 
struggling  iiK  its  contests  with  man,  and  marching  steadily  onward  by 
conquests  over  him;  in  the  other,  the  elasticity,  vigor  and  energy,  of 
democracy,  overcoming  all  the  obstacles  of  nature  and  pressing  for- 
ward into  the  depths  of  the  wilderness,  to  subdue  it  into  activity  and 
life. 

The  comparison  and  the  contrast  are  striking.  Whilst  all  the  origi- 
nal States  of  Christendom)  where  the  battles  of  the  reformation,  of 
regeneration,  of  civiluRation,  have  been  fought  and  won,  and  all  the 
principles  of  progress  most  early  sown,  exhibit  a  gradual  decline,  a 
stationary  grade,  or,  at  furthest,  a  slow  a!dvance  in  the  savage  wilds  of 
the  remote  North,  whence  emerged  the  barbarians,  who,  in  early  times, 
spread  dismay  throughout  Europe ;  among  the  eternal  forests  which 
sweep  from  ocean  to  ocean,  in  a  newly  discovered  continent  far  across 
the  seas,  have  sprung  up,  as  if  by  enchantment,  and  actuated  by  the 
most  opposite  principles,  two  great  and  overshadowing  powers,  differ- 
ing from  every  other  in  the  world,  and  yet  identical,  the  one  with  the 
other,  in  this,  that  their  great  progress  has  been  unchecked  and  un- 
controlled by  a  single  counter  influence,  and  promises  developments 
to  which,  perhaps,  history  does  not  present  the  parallel. 

There  can  be  no  more  instructive  lesson  than  the  reflection  teaches. 
In  the  just  pride  and  exultation  of  the  American  heart,  it  is  not  un- 
frequent  that  our  hosts,  swarming  over  the  mountains  and  across  the 
continent,  are  pointed  to,  as  evincing  the  glorious  career  of  our  coun- 
try. But  let  it  be  remembered,  that,  if  in  this  alone,  or  in  any  degree, 
consisted  the  glory,  or  were  indicated  the  destinies  of  this  American 
republic,  despotic  Bussia,  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe  the  lowest  on 
the  scale  of  civilization,  is  our  only  rival  1  * 

' ill!  III!..  I  ■  ...  -■II 

•  How  extraordinary,  then,  that  so  profound  a  gtatiRtical  Writer  as  Prof.  Tucker 
eould  say :  "  The  nambers  of  a  people  are  at  once  the  source  and  index  of  its 
wealth/^ Ac.    See  his  work  on  iV^i)^  </ Apulalion  in  the  United  Stotet. 
15  VOL.  XL 
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We  hare  said  before,  and  now  repeat  the  expression,  that,  although 
an  extension  of  territory  and  a  rapid  augmentation  of  population  be 
important  elements  of  national  prosperity  and  power,  they  are  not 
necessarUy  so,  and  are  only  so  whilst  public  virtue  ^hall  subsist  and, 
so  far  as  oar  <K>untry  is  concerned,  whilst  it  is  administered  and  goy 
emed  upon  those  sound  political  principles  which,  bom  in  the  throes 
of  the  KcYolution,  received  their  earliest  manifestation  in  the  wise  con- 
stitution adopted  by  the  fathers  of  our  liberty.  Abandon  these  prin- 
ciples, and  aU  the  swarming  millions  of  India  and  the  interminable 
regions  of  Asia  would  afford  only  one  gloomy  pictijre  of  oppression 
and  wronff;  and  the  degeneracy  and  impotency  that  would  result| 
must  render  us  weaker  than  when,  seventy  years  ago,  spread  over  a 
narrow  belt  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  a  handful,  we  met  and 
resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  most  warlike  nation  on  earth. 

'^  A  diseased  action  of  the  principles  of  population :  the  produdtion 
of  an  augmentation  of  human  beings  at  a  time  when  the  circumstances 
of  society,  require  that  their  numbers  should  be  stationary ;  the  multi* 
plication  of  misery  and  suffering  throughout  the  community,  by  the 
removal  of  the 'limitations  which  nature  has  provided  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  principles  of  increase ;  the  excesses  of  tyranny,  which  dry 
up  the  sources  of  subsistence  and  close,  for  a  season,  the  fountains  of 
human  increase — produce  effects  of  a  wide  spread  and  durable  kind, 
and  which  cannot  be  repaired  except  in  the  lapse  of  ages."  * 

These  considerations  give  importance  to  all  questions  relating  to 
population,  and  have  stimulated  the  investigations  being  made  in  most 
modern  nations,  having  for  their  object  the  permanent  interest  and 
welfare  of  man,  considered  in  his  physical  adaptations. 

At  no  period,  until  within  the  last  fifty  years,  have  the  laws  which 
regulate  population,  stimulating  or  retarding  it  in  a  legitimate  or  vicious 
action,  received  any  portion  of  attention  from  the  philosophers  of  the 
age.  Scarcely  have  any  other  than  the  most  general  records  been  kept, 
even  of  the  aggregate  numbers  included  within  the  community.  We 
must  be  indebted  to  conjecture  and  inference  for  our  facts,  even  in  the  case 
of  the  ancient  States  of  Greece  and  Rome,  where  such  would  have  been 
least  expected,  and  the  roost  contradictory  and  variant  statements  are  re-^ 
ceived  from  the  first  historians.  The  physical  character,  relations,  adap^ 
iations,  necessities,  were  altogether  lost  sight  of,  as  insignificant,  in  the 
comparison  and  study  of  those  moral,  religious  and  scholastic  systems^ 
with  which  genius  occupied  itself  in  every  age  and  country. 

Political  economy  having  entered  upon  its  high  mission,  man  began 
to  be  elevated  to  his  true  position.  What  he  is  ?  why  he  is  so  ?  what 
he  might  be  under  sound  laws?  what  his  connections  with  other  men, 
and  how  dependent ?  why  he  is  social?  when  he  marries,  and  under 
what  circumstances?  how  he  increases,  least  or  most?  the  just  limita- 
tions and  stimulants  to  such  increase?  how  affected  by  government, 
by  education,  by  different  stages  of  prosperity  ?  when  most  prosperous 
and  happy  ?  and  the  thousand  other  nice  points  whose  enumeration  are 
unnecessary,  but  which  are  elaborated  in  the  science  of  population,  upon 
the  data  furnished  in  most  civilized  communities,  by  the  reports  of  sta- 

*  Allison's  Principles  of  Population,  Vol.  I,  p«  3. 
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tiitical  assooiations  and^blic  census  rettcnn:  these  become  subjects 
'of  constant  investigation. 

It  is  evident  that,  without  authentic  data,  which  government  alone 
can  adequatelj  furnish,  all  reasoning  and  theories  must  be  altogether 
vain.  Hypothesis  and  theory  will  clash  together  and,  as  in  the  an^- 
dent  svstems  of  philosophy  whixsh  despised  deduction,  tnankind  be 
none  the  better  informed.  It  is  in  this  view  that  our  censuses  are 
fully  appreciated ;  that  precision  and  accuracy  become  most  important 
considerations,  and  that  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  information 
'collected,  are  among  the  highest  objects  of  consideration. 

In  casing  our  eye§  over  the  world,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find 
that,  under  the  influence  of  despotic,  irresponsible,  irregular  and  al" 
together  arbitrary  governments,  the  fairest  and  most  productive  re- 

fions,  where  population  in  the  earliest  ages  swarmed,  have  been  almost 
epopulated.  This  is  principally  the  case  in  the  East  Throughout 
the  Turkish  dominions,  in  Candia,  Crete,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Moldavia, 
are  the  most  melancholy  features  exhibited — the  whole  population  be- 
ing scarcely  twenty-eight  to  the  square  mile,  about  one-fifth  part  of 
what  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Homan  Empire,  and  one- tenth  part  of 
t}ountriQs  more  unfavorably  situated  in  different  parts  of  Europe.* 
'^  Egypt,  which  was  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,"  says  Mr.  Alison,  '^  lan- 
,  guishes  under  the  tyranny  of  Oriental  despotism,  and  the  descendants 
of  those  multitudes  who  erected  the  stupendous  monuments  of  Egyp- 
tian powet,  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  plains  which  are  yet  loaded 
with  the  richness  of  an  undecaying  soil.''  t 

In  the  wars  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  and  Belisarius,  Africa  was 
depopulated ;  and,  it  is  certain  that,  under  the  present  tyrannical  gov- 
ernment of  the  Barbary  States,  no  improvement  can  take  place.  Mr. 
Poiret  describes  the  country  as  a  desert,  where  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see 
two  or  three  villages  in  a  day.  %  In  regard  to  Syria,  Palestine  and 
Asia  Minor,  the  traveler,  Yolney,  remarked :  "  So  feeble  a  population, 
in  a  country  so  fertile,  may  well  excite  our  astonishment,  which  will 
be  still  increased,  if  we  consider  its  population  in  ancient  times,  of 
which  the  innumerable  ruins  and  traces  of  population  afford  ample 
iproof." 

In  India,  the  most  prolific  region  in  the  world,  where,  almost  spon- 
taneously, the  soil  yields  two  or  three  crops  in  the  year,  and  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants  are  the  fewest  possible,  the  highest  proportion  of 
population  to  the  square  mile  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  what  it  is 
m  England — and  yet  the  history  of  civilization  in  that  country  car- 
ries us  almost  to  the  infancy  of  man.  Universal  poverty  prevails 
under  a  system  of  economy  and  governmental  policy  'v^hioh  has  effect- 
ually destroyed  all  energy,  industry  or  hope.  "  When  we  contemplate,'' 
says  Alison,^  "the  moral  and  political  evils  to  which  the  Indian  popu* 
lation  are  subjected ;  when  we  behold  them  neglected  by  the  sover- 
eigns, debased  by  the  priest-hood  and  plundered  dv  the  army ;  when 
we  reflect  on  the  insecure  tenure  by  which  the  ryot  holds  his  property, 
the  enormous  abuses  to  wbich  he  is  subjected,  and  the  utter  want  of 

«  See  Alison,  I,  324,  Malte  Bran,  Httmboldt,  etc.  t  Alison,  I,  326. 

t  Letters  on  Barbkry,  p.  336.  §  Alison^  I,  37(K 
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all  capital  to  ftcilitate  his  undertakiDgs ;  when  we  recollect  that  thfa 
unfortunate  people  are  kept  in  the  deepest  ignorance  of  every  useful 
art  by  the  priesuiood,  and  that  the  ravages  of  intestine  war,  or  the  ex- 
tortions of  mercenary  troops,  have  long  spread  through  every  comer 
of  the  realm — the  subject  of  astonishment  comes  to  be,  how  the  pop- 
ulation is  so  great  as  it  actually  iis."  That  the  population  of  China 
should  be  vast,  as  indeed  it  is,  various  powerful  causes,  botb  natural 
and  the  result  of  the  society  which  obtains  there,  might  be  assigned ; 
but,  that  such  a  population  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
stage  of  comfort,  confined  to  the  merest  limits  of  subsistence,  ito  a  fact 
only  to  be  explained  in  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  character  of  the 
government  The  great  empire  of  Japan  is,  however,  an  anomaly  in  all 
the  East,  and,  according  to  travelers,  exhibits  very  general  industry, 
enterprise  and  comfort,  throughout  all  classes  of  the  people,  without 
any  principles  of  freedom.  The  sovereign  has  taken  industry  under 
his  imperifd  patronage.  After  enumerating  the  abuses  of  government 
in  Persia,  Mr.  Alison  finds  occasion  for  a  beautiful  contrast  '^  between 
Persia  (shrunk  now  to  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  its  ancient  greatness, 
population  and  power,  and  crouching  before  the  encroachments  of 
Muscovite  dominion)  and  Great  Britain,  the  abode  of  nake<^  savages 
in  the  time  of  Xerxes  and  Darius,  but  now  planting  its\  colonies  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  sending  its  victorious  arms  from  the 
shores  of  the  (Ganges  into  the  heart  of  Asia  and  the  cradle  pf  Moham* 
medan  power  !*** 

Let  us  pass  now  to  Europe,  and  glance  hurriedly  at  each  of  its  states. 
Its  population  to  the  square  mile,  under  a  far  better  regulated  con- 
dition of  affairs,  is  double  that  of  Asia.  In  France,  before  the  revo- 
lution, the  oppressions  of  the  nobles  and  government  depressed  all 
industry  and  energy;  labor  averaged,  it  is  said,  76  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  in  England,  agricultural  profits  were  small,  and  general  ignorance 
prevailed.  That  l^ance  has  greatly  improved  under  the  late  govern- 
ment, will  not  be  questioned,  though  population  is  much  more  sparse 
than  in  England. 

Switzerland  presents  the  example  of  extraordinary  prosperity  and 
industry,  enjoyed  by  a  whole  population,  in  a  country  naturally  mag- 
nificent, but  in  no  other  respect  less  favored  than  its  neighbors.  Under 
the  best  political  institutions,  the  Swiss  are  the  object  of  all  admira- 
tion ;  ana,  in  some  of  their  cantons,  adversity  of  population  exists,  ex- 
ceeding that  of  Ireland,  and  yet  comfortable  and  happy.  Flanders  and 
Holland,  by  virtue  of  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  the  free  and  hardy  spirit 
of  their  government  and  the  untiring  patience,  industry  and  enterprise 
of  the  people,  vie  with  Switzerland  in  domestic  comforts  and  prosper- 
ity. The  proportion  of  population  to  territory,  is  more  than  double 
that  of  either  Great  Britain  or  France.  Though  population  be  very 
thin  throughout  Sweeden  and  Norway,  yet  the  physical  condition  and 
intelligence  of  the  people  are  highly  commended  by  travelers,  and  the 
mild  and  eauitable  government,  which  in  no  respect  represses  industry. 

In  Russia,  we  find  a  widely  different  state  of  things;  though  the 
population  be  vast,  and  augmenting  at  a  ratio  of  one  hundred  per  cent. 

•  Alison,  1,408. 
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in  fort j-nine. years,  yet  is  the  condition  of  the  masses  degraded,  and 
they  are  scarcely  possessed  of  more  than  the  mere  absolute  necessities  of 
life.  The  whole  peasantry,  or  agricnltnral  population,  are  slaves ;  and,  as 
such,  can  have  none  other  than  the  most  limited  desires  and  aspirations. 
The  nobles  abound  in  wealth.  "  No  situation,"  says  Mr.  Alison, "  more 
fiivorable  to  the  mere  multiplication  of  mankind  can  be  imagined,  than 
that  of  a  country  in  which  the  government  is  sufBciently  regular  and 
powerful  to  secure,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  fruits  of  industry,  and  af- 
ford to  the  laboring  classes  an  ample  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
while  it  is  not  so  lust  and  free  as  to  afford  the  means  of  individual 
elevation,  or  develop  the  love  of  property  or  the  influence  of  artificial 
wants  among  the  people." 

Poland,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Denmark,  present  the  most  meV 
ancholy  pictures  of  the  influence  of  bad  governments  and  oppressions, 
upon  regions,  favored  in  everv  way  by  nature,  and  once  the  most  pro»* 
perous  and  happy  in  the  world.  The  oppressions  of  the  Polish  nobil- 
ity keep  down  population  to  the  lowest  state,  and  render  it  lower, 
almost,  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  '^  In  Italy,  population  advances 
with  rapidity,  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance,  tne  absence  of  fore- 
sight, and  the  total  lack  of  artificial  wants  among  the  people.  From 
the  ecclesiastical  tyrannies  and  taxations  of  Spain,  its  present  limited 
population  results.  In  the  immense  ruins  that  exhibit  themselves,  all 
the  evidences  of  a  vast  past  .pqpulation  are  exhibited.  Industry  is  in 
the  lowest  possible  condition— ^the  nobles  and  clergy  possessing  nearly 
the  whole  counti^. 

'^On  a  survey  of  the  German  empire,  including  the  Austrian  States 
Prussia,"  etc.,  Mr.  Alison  remarks,  with  the  authority  of  Russel,  Reis- 
beck,  etc.,  "the  vast  and  varied  .picture  of  (Germany,  presents  the  most 
interesting  subject  for  reflection.  In  some  districts,  it  exhibits  poverty 
and  suffering  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  abundance  of  natural  riches; 
in  others,  .plen^  and  .prosperity  under  natural  disadvantages :  indi- 

Snce  is  seen  pervading  a  scanty,  comfortless  and  numerous  population, 
ow  little  is  public  happiness  dependant  upon  the  gifts  of  nature." 
Ireland,  which  has  so  bug  received  the  commiseration  d  humanity, 
and  stood  out  as  a  problem  in  history  and  politiciJ  econonvy,  with  a 
genial  climate,  and  a  soil  so  prolific  as  to  require  scarcely  an  effort  from 
the  husbandman,  and  under  a  government,  which,  even  in  its  worst 
manifestation,  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  many  other  nations,  .presents 
still  its  dark  and  gloomy  picture  of  hqpeless  suffering:  a  whole  na- 
^n  beggared  and  famishing  for  food,  extending  its  arms  to  all  the 
world  for  relief!  How  shall  her  destiny  be  determined?  For  almost 
a  third  of  a  century,  one-half  of  the  time  of  parliament  has  been  occu- 
pied in  measures  for  her  relief,  yet  has  she  sunk  lower  and  still  low- 
er. The  returns  of  the  commissioners  in  1840,  show  two  millions  of 
persons  dependent  upon  parochial  relief,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  population  1  So  extraordinary  a  state  of  things,  was,  perhaps, 
never  heard  of  in  history  before.  In  all  their  squalid  misery,  thiB 
people  have  gone  on  increasing,  with  the  sole  occupation  of  mmtiply- 
ing  their  species.  In  ninety  years,  up  to  1840,  according  to  Wake- 
field, the  population  had  increased  four-fold  t  this,  too,  in  a  country 
withost  any  manufactures,  with  the  most  contracted  oomm^ce«nd  the 
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most  degroided  agricultuM.  In  the  same  period,  she-had  sent  a  million 
and  a  half  of  emigrants  to  England,  and  probably  as  many  to  other- 
portions  of  the  world.  Without  any  very  considerable  towns,  the- 
pinportion  of  population  to  surface  may  be  regarded  the  densest  in 
Europe.  Content  with  the  lowest  possible  state  of  subsistence,  which, 
in  favorable  seasons,  is  yielded  without  an  effort,  and  a  low  standard 
of  comfort,  the  Irish  have  all  the  stimulants,  and  are  without  any  of 
the  restraints  of  population. 

In  Great  Britain,  though  every  element  of  unlimited  prosperity  has 
been  at  work  for  so  long  a  period,  a  diseased  action  of  population  is 
pointed  out  and  oommented  upon  by  Mr.  Alison.  The  indigence  in 
the  highland  districts  and  great  towns  of  Scotland,  the  consumption 
of  spirits  in  the  mercantile  communities  and  increase  of  crime^  the 
disorders  and  miseries  of  the  manufacturing  regions,  the  inciease  of 
crime  in  th^  country,  female  profligacy  and  intoxication,  are  stated  by 
him  as  causes  of  evil  of  peculiar  power  and  malignity,  to  which,  ii 
not  restrained  in  their  operation,  the  empire  itself  will,  in  the  course 
of  time,  fall  a  victim-  The  increase  of  population  has  been  from  10, 
942,000  souls  in  1801,  to  16,539,000  in  1831,  26,000,000  in  1840—. 
having  doubled  in  forty  years,  and  this,  too,  by  a  natural  process,  all 
increase  by  immigcation,  except  from  Ireland  ( and  this  is  not  estimated 
higher  than  one  ajad  a  half  millions),  in  the  same  time  being  precluded.. 
The  wealth,  powec  and  influence  of  Great  Britain,  is  acknowledged 
throughout  the  world. 

Having  thus  made  a  hurried  survey  of  the  various  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  delayed  the  attention  of  our  readers  too  long,  we  return  to 
the  United  States,  the  peculiar  subject  of  this  paper,  and  proceed  to 
trace  the  progress  of  its  population  from  the  earliest  period  of  history 
to  the  present  day. 

It  is  computea  by  Tocqueville,  that  since  the  first  important  emi« 
gration  of  Biritish  settlers  to  America,  in  1640,  to  the  present  time, 
the  population  has  gone  on,  constantly  doubling  in  every  twenty-three 
and  a  half  years.  Its  average  westward  progress  now,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  seventeen  miles  per  annum.  In  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi, 
population  has,  in  forty  years,  multiplied  thirhj-one  fold^  and  up  to  this 
period,  perhaps  fifty  fold  1  "  There  is  something  solemn,  and  almost 
awful,"  Says  Alison,  '*  in  the  incessant  advance  of  the  great  stream  of 
civilisation,  which,  in  America,  is  continually  rolling  down  from  the 
summit  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  overspreading  the  boundless 
forests  of  the  far  West,  jilothing  similar  was  witnessed  in  the  world 
before.  Vast  as  were  the  savage  multitudes,  which  ambition  or  the 
lust  of  plunder,  under  Ghengis  Khan  or  Timour,  brought  down  from 
the  plains  of  Tartary  to  overwhelm  the  opulent  regions  of  the  earth, 
they  are  nothing  compared  to  the  ceaseless  flood  of  human  beings 
which  is  now,  in  its  turn,  sent  forth  from  the  abodes  of  civilized  man 
into  the  desert  parts  of  the  world.  Not  less  than  300,000  persons, 
almost  in  the  prime  of  life,  now  yearly  cross  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
and  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributary  streams.  They 
do  not  pass  through  like  a  devastating  fire  or  a  raging  torrent — they 
80ti]e  where  they  take  up  their  abode,  never  to  return.  Then,  war  is 
with  the  forest  and  the  marBh :  spreading  themselves  over  an  extent 
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nearly  12,00  niles  in  langth,  these  advanee  postp  of  oiviliiation  com- 
mence the  inoeftsant  war  with  the  plow  and  the  hatchet — and,  at  the 
Bound  of  their  stroke,  resounding  through  the  solitudes  of  the  forest, 
the  wild  animals  and  the  Indians  retire  to  more  undisturbed  retreats." 
Yarioua  methods  have  at  different  times  been  adopted  for  asoectain* 
ing  the  population  of  a  country.  The  number  of  houses  were  multi- 
plied by  4,  5,  5|  and  6 ;  the  number  of  births  by  42»  35,  28,  etc., 
e  according  to  different  opinions.  The  ratio  of  deaths  to  population 
was  also  adopted  as  a  method;  but,  it  is  evident,  as  Dr.  Franklin  held, 
that  these  rulea  are  not  applicable  alike  to  town  and  country,  or  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  country,  were  they  even  otherwise  unobjection- 
able. An  actual  enumeration  is  the  only  reliable  method,  and  the 
United  States,  by  its  decennial  censuses,  provided  for  in  the  constitu- 
tion, was  the  first  nation  to  adopt  it  as  a  fixed  rule.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  Henry  Till  had  a  census  taken  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  king- 
dom, their  ageis,  professions,  wealth,  etc.,  and  that  a  similar  census, 
sometime  in  the  eighteenth  century,  wns  taken  in  Spain,  classifying 
tho  inhabitants  according  to  occupations,  etc.  The  American  plan  has 
been  adopted  in  Endand.* 
,  At  the  close  of  tne  first  hundred  years  after  the  earliest  permjanent 
English  settlement  in  Ameriea,  and  when  all  the  original  states,  ex- 
cept Georgia,  had  been  founded,  the  whole  population  in  the  country 
was  estimated  only  at  262,000.  ,  It  is  impossiole  to  say  what  propor- 
tion of  these  were  the  natural  increase,  wnat  supplied  by  emigration,t 
And  how  nearly  correct  is  the  whole  estimate.  The  population  was 
thus  distributed: 

POFITLAnQV  UmrXD  8TAT18, 1700. 

ManaehoMtte,.... 70,000  N«w  York, 80,000  Virginia, 40/)00 

Oonneetieot, 80,000  New  Jen^,....... 1^000  North  Carolina,...  6,000 

Bhode  lAland, 10,000  Pennqrlvaoia, 20,000  South  Carolina,...  7»000 

New  HampaUre,..  10,000  Maryland, 26,000 

Thus  is  Massachusetts  at  the  head  of  the  colonies  in  population,  Vir- 
ginia superior  to  New  York,  New  York  ^nd  Connecticut  of  equal  power, 
and  Carolina  occupying  the  tenth  position  in  regard  to  mere  numbers. 

In  the  middle  of  this  eentury,  we  have  another  conjectural  estimate 
from  various  data,  which  shows  a  population  of  about  one  million  in 
the  thirteen  colonies — a  four-fold  increase  in  fifty  years. 

rOFXTLATIOV,  1750. 

New  Hampihiz^^  80,000  New  York, OO^KM  Vlrginl% 90,000 

Maenehoflettfl, . .  .200,000  New  Jermy, 60,000  North  Carolina,.  ..86,000 

Rhode  Ixland,. .. .  86,000  Pennsylvania,! . .260,000  South  Carolina,. ..80,000 

Oonneeticut,  .....  80,000  Ifaryland, 86,000  Oeozgia, 6,000{ 

Thus,  again,  after  fifty  years,  we  find  Massachusetts  at  the  head— 
but  Pennsylvania, 'from  Uie  sixth,  now  occupies  the  second  rank; 
New  York  vies  with '  Virginia,  and  Georgia  is  in  its  infancy.  The 
relative  importance  of  these  colonies,  however,  was  far  otherwise,  if  we 
judge  from  the  proportion  of  members  to  the  grand  council  proposed 
Dy  the  convention  of  colonies  at  Albany  in  1,754,  by  which  tne  Caro- 

*Seybert'8  Statistical  Annals,  p.  17. 
t  Holmes  Annals,  Vol.  IV,  p.  54;  Pitkins's  Statistics,  583. 
i  Including  Delaware. 

4  Virginia,  in  this  and  the  last  case,  is  certainlv  put  too  low ;  and  Connecti- 
cut, by  actual  rotunis  five  years  after,  showed  136,975  whites. 
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Unas  were  placed  in  the  first  rank,  being  entitled  to  the  highest  ntcm^ 
ber ;  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  were  on  common  footing — Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  third  rank. 

In  1775,  when  Congress  was  desiroos  of  apportioning  the  conti- 
nental money  among  the  States  to  be  redeemed  by  them,  the  number  of 
population  ascertained,  was  2,243,000 — an  increase  of  over  one  hundred 
per  cent,  in  twenty-five  years,  despite  of  the  troubles  of  the  times,  which 
could  not  b^t  have  checked  immigration  and  promoted  emigration. 


New  Hunpthl^,  .102,000 
Manaehiuetia. .  .-.362,000 
Rhode  laUiid, ...  68,000 
Gonnectieat, . ..  .-.262,000 
Georgift,... ......  27,000 


pbruLAnoK,  1775. 

Nev  York, 988,000 

New  Jeney, 188,000 

Peni^jlTaiiia,  ...841,000 
IMlMrwe^....v..  87/WO 


MMryland, 174,000 

Virsfnia, 800,000 

North  Carolinft,.  .181,000 
South  OaioUiu,..  93,000 


The  estimated  slave  population  of  the  South  was  then  about  500,- 
000,  swelling  the  ivhole  to  ^,7oOJQ60,  In  the  two  previous  estimates 
the  slave  population  were  not  inoludei,  though  it  is  doubtful  about 
the  first.  Pennsylvania  thus  treads  closely  upon  Massachusetts;  Vir- 
ginia has  passed  New  York ;  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  have  made 
the  most  rapid  strides,  increasing  about  five-Md.  tn  the  previous 
period  the  former  State  had  increased  seven-fold,  and  South  Carolina 
near  five-fold. 

The  first  enumeration  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  made  in  1790.  It  entered  into  but  few  particulars,  separating 
the  whole  populatioDrinto  three  clssses :  '*free  ^Ites,"  "  slaves,"  "  oth- 
er persons,"  meaning  free  colored  persons.  In  regard  only  to  the 
whites  were  there  any  subordinate  heads,  an^  these  were  only  ''  male," 
'^  female,"fand  the  ^'  males  under  or  above  sixteen  years."  This  last  dis- 
tinction was  intended  to  show  the  proportion  of  productive  and  unprih 
ducHve  population.  The  census  disappointed  public  expectation,  and 
if  correct,  which  is  most  likely,  evinces  a  lower  population  at  the  Rev- 
olution than  was  supposed.* 

POFULATIOV  UXITSD  flTA^B.  IST  MWMt,  1790. 

i 
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Halne, 24.384  34,748  46,870 

New  Hampshire,...  86,089  84,861  70471 

MMaachvuetto, 96,388  87,289  190,683 

Rhode  Island, 16,068-  16,811  82,846 

Gonneetioat, 60,527  64,492  117,668 

Vermont, 22,419  VM  40,866 

N0w1ork,..< 88,700  78^  162,820 

SowJeney, 46,261  41,41«  88,287 

PttmsylTUiia,  ....»  110,788  106,948  206^ 

Delaware.  .« .• 11,783  12,143  22,384 

MaryJaad,. 86,916  61,339  101,396 

Virginia, 110,934  116,186  216,046 

North  Carolina,....  69,088  77,606  140,710 

South  Oarolina,....  86,676  87,722  66,880 

Georgia, 13,108  14,044  26,739 

Kentucky, 16,164  17,067  28,922 

Tennessee, 6,271  10,3n  16,866 


n 
'^ 

6^ 

630 
6,463 
8,460 
21,801 

266 
4,664 
2,762 
6,637 
8,899 
8,043 
12,766 
4,976 
1,801 

808 

U4 


•  « i... 

96,640 

168 

141,899 

878,717 

'  962 

69,110 

2,769 

238,141 

17 

86,416 

21,824 

840,120 

11,423 

184,138 

8,787 

434,S7S 

8,887 

69,096 

103,036 

819,728 

293,427 

748,308 

100,572 

898,761 

107,094 

249,078 

29,264 

82,648 

11,880 

73,077 

8,417 

86,791 

Tbtal, 813,298        802,327      1,666»830  69,466         607,897      8,929,827 

■»  »  ■■II  ■  — 

.^  •Ttuka'sPiOKreii  of  PopnlatkmiB  the  United  States. 
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Thiu,  eighty  per  ceni  of  the  whole  population  were  white,  one  and 
a  half  per  cent  free  colored,  and  nearly  eighteen  per  cent,  slaves — an 
increase  in  fifteen  years  of  nearly  forty  per  cent  m  the  slave  popula- 
tion, and  seventy-five  in  the  white.  Virginia  has  now  very  liearly  double 
the  population  of  any  other  State— Pennsylvania  occupies  the  sec- 
ond rank — Massachusetts,  from  the  first,  has  become  the  fourth.  Three 
new  States,  Vermont,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  have,  combined,  a  pop- 
ulation equal  to  New  Jersey. 

The  proportion  of  white  males  to  females  was  as  103  to  100;  of 
males  over  sixteen  to  those  under  as  50  3  to  49.7,  or  very  nearly  as  I 
to  1 :  a  result  corresponding  to  that  of  England,  where  twenty  years 
was  assumed  instead  bf  sixteen.*  We  shall,  hereafter,  make  some  re- 
marks upon  these  facts. 

We  now  take  anodief  point,  the  census  of  1800.  This,  following 
the  previous  division 'of  vmite,  colored  and  slave,  distinguishes  more 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  first  class,  who  are  divided,  both  male  and 
"female,  into  numeroui  chases : 

IfaruLATiov,  In  Avava,  1600. 


I 
i» 

HaiiM, 27,970 

NewHampdhin,..; 80^604 

MaMMhvMtte,....;.- 0S,64S 

Rhods  Iilaod, 9,045 

Oonn«etie«it,....  ;.....;.  87,946 

Vermont, S9««a0 

Kew  York, 100,8«7 

KewJ«rwj ; 84,780 

Pennsylvuiia, ;.  108,228 

DeUware, 8,250 

MMryland, i 86,862 

INstriet  of  Oolnmbli, 1,688 

VirginiA, 02,488 

Korth  ObroUn*,...^...:..  88418 

South  CatoUha, 87,411 

0«orgi»,.-.'i »»tn.,  19,841 

KentDcky, k. «*..,.•.  87,274 

Tennenee, 19,227 

Ohio, ^,...«•.->  9,802 

IndUiiA, 864 

MiMiMippI, 1,000 

TbtttI, 704,118 

I 

Maine, 28,890 

New  lUmpahtn^ 29,871 

MuMchuMttfl, 00,020 

Rhode  laland,. 9,624 

Oonnectknt, 86,780 

Vermont, 28,272 

New  York, 86,478 

NewJenej, 82,022 

Penn^lTuaiii, 99,824 

Delaware, 7,028 

M&rylaiid, >88,700 

IHiitrict  of  Colmbia, 1,677 

Virginia, 87,323 

North  Carolina, 60,074 


12J06 
14,881 
82,488 

6,862 
10,406 
12,040 
64,278 
16,860 
40,161 

'4,487 
17,882 
671 
40,600 
27,078 
10,160 

'8^70 
14,046 

7,104 

8,047 

847 

866 

863,071 


13,242 
49,276 
1^801 
64,208 
6,121 
SI,28« 

«^ 
81,660 

o^nr 

16,700 

8,282 

4,066 

406 

482 


808466  481,680 


11,888 
14,106 
80,074 

6,020 
18,218 
11,300 
80,870 
14,827 
43,780 

4,277 

10,487 

008 

88,886 

26,874 


13,295 
17,168 
40,401 

0,408 
28,601 
12,000 
48,170 
17,018 
68,074 

6,648 
22,807 

1^027 
60,780 
82,080 


14,406 
18,381 
43,833 

0,010 
26486 
16,287 
66,4a 
10,688 
68,846 

4,081 
21,170 

1,028 
47,810 
80,006 


202,487 


6,041 
12,142. 
86,381 

6,647 


28,661 
11,000 
83,304 
2,300 
11,906 


27,468 
17,614 


^Tueker. 
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Soath  C^roUms 84,0M  16,867  ^146  17»SaP^  0,4Sr 

Oeorgia, 18,407  7,9U  9,248  8,836  8,8M 

Kentucky, 84,940  13,483  16,624  14,984  7,076 

Tenoosaee 18,460  7»04a  8,664  6,992  8,491 

Ohio, 8,644  8,368  8,861  8J)42  1,396 

Indiana, 791  280  424  808        ^       116 

MlMiBsippi, 068  870  862  416  166 

Total, 716^97  823,648  401,400  411,094  248,080 

^^^  Jtt  other  fiw  pertpiUf  exeqpt        oama  ^^"^ 

*""**■  Jndiant,  noi  tasBed,  awm^,.  popuiatioHt 

Maine, « 818                            161,719 

Kew  HampahiTe, 860  8  183,762 

UaMachoMtta, 6,462                             423,246 

BSiode  Island, 8,304,  881  09,122 

Oonnecticut, 6»890  961  261,002 

Termont, 667                             164,466 

New  York, 10,874  20,843  686,760 

New  Jersey, 4,402  12,422  ^1,949 

PennsylTania, 14,661  1,700  602,366 

Delaware, 8,268  6,163  64,273 

Maryland, 19,687  306,636  841,648 

District  of  Oolambia, 788  3,244  14,093 

YiiginJa, 20^24  846,796  880,200 

North  Carolina,.,, 7,043  X33,296  478,108 

South  Carolina, 8,186  146,161  845,591 

Georgia, 1,019  69,404  1/62,101 

Kentucky, m  40,343  226,956 

Tenneiaee, 800  13,684  1^5,602 

Ohio, 837                              46,366 

Indiana, 163  136  4,876 

MiBoiaiippi, 182  8,480  8,860 

Total, 108,396  893,041  6,806,941 

Thus,  in  a  period  of  ten  years,  having  something  deinite  to  go  upon, 
we  find  an  increase  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  in  the  total  population : 
the  whites  having  gained  thirty-five  and  sixty-eight  hunaredths  per 
oent — colored  eighty^two,  slaves  twenty-eight,  whole  colored  thirtyr 
two  per  cent.  As  oompared  with  1790,  the  whites  and  free  colored 
have  proportionally  increased  and  slaves  diminished ;  but  all  of  this 
we  shall  see  fully  in  another  plaoe.  The  proportion  of  white  males  to 
females  was  100  to  95.3,  thouffh  the  females  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-six  exceed  the  males,  and  in  New  England  are  more  numerous 
at  every  age,  owing  to  emigration. 

Thus,  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  New  York  has 
taken  a  rapid  striae  toward  Virginia,  which  still  remains  first,  though 
followed  close  by  Pennsylvania;  (Georgia  and  Vermont  have  doubled ; 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  trebled ;  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Mississippi  $jte 
in  the  family  of  States,  and  have  a  population  nearly  equal  to  thi^t  of 
Pelaware.     Emigration  has  been  from  the  old  to  the  new  States.* 

[2b5eCbncfaMfe(i,] 

t  Tucker. 
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ART.  II.— THE  MEMPHIS  CONVENTION. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON;  PROGRESS  OF  POPULATION  TO  PACIFIC; 
FACIUTISS  OF  INTERCOURSE  IN  THEIR  POLITICAL  INFLUENCES;  VALUE  OF  EAST- 
ERN TRADE  WITH  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA;  STATISTICS  OF  RAILROADS  IN  EUROPE 
AND  UNITED  STATES-COST,  FREIGHT,  DIVIDENDS,  PASSENGERS;  PROPOSED  ROUTES 
TO  THE  PACIFIC  AND  THEIR  PRACTICARIUTT ;  PANAMA  AND  TEHUANTEPEC* 
MILITARY  ROAD  ALONG  TQE  MEXICAN  FRONTIER. 

[Iv  Jaly,  1848,  we  published,  in  the  pages  of  the  Reriew,  an  dfttonta  psper  upon  the  rol^Jeet 
pn^KMed  to  be  acted  upon  at  the  great  UonTention,  e»Ued  by  the  ettkeoi  of  Memphis,  Tenneuee. 
E(^Ting  attended  that  convention,  wejpabliahed,  in  our  NoTember  number,  the  names  of  the  ofll- 
oen  and  the  resolutions  adopted,  and  promised  at  an  early  day  to  glTe  the  ftill  particulars  of  tba 
meeting.  This  we  have  never  bcwn  able  to  do,  from  the  press  of  other  matter  and  numerous  enp 
gsgements,  until  it  is  now  so  late  that  such  a  report  could  not  prove  interesting. 

It  will  be  remeiDbered  that  a  eommlttee  was  appointed  by  the  convention  to  memorialise  Cm- 
pees  and  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  Ac,  consisting  of  J.  D.  B. 
DeBow,  of  Louisiana,  chairman,  A.  Fowler,  of  Arkansas,  James  C.  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  J.  R. 
Strother,  of  Missouri,  J.  F.  0.  Mittag,  of  South  Carolina,  C.  0.  Mills,  of  Texas,  O.  S.  Yerger,  of 
Mississippi,  M.  F.  Maury,  of  Virginia.  The  address  of  the  committee  covers  a  wide  field  and 
Includes  an  immense  amount  of  matter,  relating  to  the  general  progress  of  railroads  and  the 
possible  construction  of  one  to  t)ie  Padfle  ooeAi.  As  it  has  had  but  a  very  limited  circulation 
and  was  printed  vrith  some  tyoographical  errors,  we  have  concluded  to  present  a  correct  copy  to 
our  readers,  believing  they  will  not  regard  the  snaoe  inappropriately  occupied. 

There  was  a  note  to  the  address  referrinit  to  the  opinions  of  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury,  tiie  able  and 
distinguished  President  of  the'oonvention,  but  ttiat  gentieman  having  talcen  great  umbrage  at  it, 
we  have' thought  best  to  omit  in  any  republication,  A  correspondence  took  place  through  the 
papers  between  himself  and  the  chairman,  in  which  the  whole  matter  will  be  found,  and  where 
Ve  are  content  to  leave  It  without  modUloatloa< — ^En.] 

INTERCOMMUKIOATION  BETWEEN  THE  OCEANS. 

ADDBIS  or  TBS  MDCFHIB  001f?|qiTION  TO  TBS  PSOPLI  OF  THE  UMITKO  STATES. 

Fellow  Citizens — The  undersigned  have  been  appointed  a  committee 
by  the  National  Convention,  which  assembled  at  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
on  the  23d  of  October  last,  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  facilities  of  intercourse  be* 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

The  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question  and  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  fix  and  quiet  us  in  the  possession  of  territories 
between  the  lines  of  our  western  seulements  anci  the  Pacific  ocean,  ex- 
tending through  17°  of  latitude  and  14^  of  longitude  and  embracing  an 
area  of  very  nearly  900,000  square  miles,  scarcely  less  than  one-half 
the  whole  previous  domain  of  the  Republic. 

This  immense  empire  between  the  western  tributaries  of  the  Missis* 
lippi,  the  Missouri  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  al- 
though  sparsely  populated  in  parts,  is  yet  an  unreclaimed  wilderness, 
unexplored  in  its  greater  extent,  and  undescribed,  except  upon  particular 
lines  and  by  hurried  reconnoissances.  The  trail  of  the  Indian,  the  nar- 
row path  of  the  hunter  and  the  trapper,  the  emigrant's  way  over  which 
his  wagons  have  toiled,  evidence  the  only  interruptions  of  these  vast  and 
unbroken  solitudes. 

Embracing,  as  our  limited  knowledge  teaches  us  it  does,  a  wide 
range  of  climates  and  a  great  diversity  of  physical  characteristics,  this 
western  empire  is  destined,  eventually,  to  give  habitation  to  millions  of    '" 
freemen  and  to  exhibit  all  the  highest  evidences  of  civilization  and  pro- 
gress in  arts  and  in  industry. 

If  nature  in  her  sternest  and  most  forbidding  aspects  is  presented  in 
much  of  its  extent,  frightful  mountain  ranges  and  deep  gorges,  hopeless 
deserts,  parched  and  sterile  plains,  there  are  not  wanting  tracts  e(\ualin^ 
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in  extent  large  States  of  our  confederation,  fruitful  in  agricultural  capac 
itiea  and  ofllering  returns  to  labor  and  enterprise  as  high  as  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  world. 

Within  this  region  have  been  discovered  the  most  valuable  mines  of 
the  precious  metals,  rivaling  in  extent  and  in  richness  those  of  a  fabu- 
lous  adtiijuity,  and  seemingly,  from  every  indication,  in^haustible  for 
ages  to  come. 

Its  western  limits  for  1,000  miles  are  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific,  and  indented  with  bays  and  harbors,  capacious  and  safe,  and 
adequate  for  ^verj  commercial  want.  This  beautiful  ocean,  which 
floats  the  commerce  of  Oriental  climes,  calm  as  a  lake,  sustains  to  its 
shores  almost  the  relation  of  the  Mississippi  to  our  inland  States,  con- 
ducting with  equal  deicility  their  coasting  trade,  in  vessels  that  couiid  not 
for  an  hour  endure  the  Atlantic  gales. 

The  ports  and  harbors  of  western  America  are  from  18  to  17,000  miles 
in  sailing  distance  nearer  to  the  great  marts  of  Asiatic  or  Eastern  com* 
merce,  than  those  of  the  Atlantic  cities  of  the'CTnited  States  or  of  Europe* 

What  can  be  wanting  to  a  region  ^ao  endowed  and  M:ircumstanced  to 
command  the  highest  influences  and  .position,  but  the  presence  of  an 
active  and  enterprising  population,  who  shall  hasten  to  render  available 
every  advantage  of  nature.  Such  a  population,  it  is  believed,  has  began 
its  rapid  advances. 

A  State  government  is  even  now  in  process  of  organisation  upon  the 
Pacific  shores,  another  in  the  almost  unexplored  regions  of  the  Uuih 
Lake,  whilst  a  third  and  a  fourth,  in  hurried  succession,  may  be  expect- 
ed out  of  the  territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Ore^n.  To  these  there 
shall  be  added,  ere  long,  others  to  demand  admission  in  the  great  con- 
federation. 

Admitting  the  possible  capacity  in  Oregon,  California  and  New 
Mexico,  to  support  a  population  to  the  square  mile  as  great  as  the  aver- 
age now  embraced  in  our  States  and  territories,  there  would  be  an  ag- 
gregate there  of  10,000,000  of  inhabitants.  The  calculation  will  not  bia 
regarded  wild  when  it  is  reflected  how  sparsely  populated  and  almost 
unreclaimed  are  many  of  these  States  ana  territories.  Not  one-half  of 
Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Carolina,  Georgia  or  Ohio,  being  in 
cultivation;  not  one-fourth  of  Maine,  Maryland,  Illinois;  not  one-fifth  of 
Texas,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  6lc  If  but  one-half  the  country  were  ade- 
quate to  habitation  and  industry,  and  the  present  density  of  Pennsylva- 
nia were  attained,  the  whole  amount  would  then  swell  to  20,000,000, 
or  to  very  nearly  the  existing  strength  of  the  nation.  The  density  of 
Pennsylvania  is  but  37  to  the  square  mile,  whilst  that  of  some  of  the 
New  England  States  is  several  times  as  great,  and  of  many  European 
nations  immensely  larger. 

Within  what  period  either  of  these  figures  can  be  attained,  or  propor- 
tionably  high  ones,  will  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  impos- 
sible to  be  taken  into  the  calculation.  In  the  most  favorable  view  it 
will  aid  us  to  consider  that  the  United  States  have  gained  in  sixty  years 
almost  the  entire  amount  claimed  upon  the  highest,  and  the  Mississippi 
valley  in  half  that  time  upon  the  lowest  basis,  and  that  within  the  .period 
of  aunost  a  single  year  upward  of  60,000  emigrants  have  settled  in 
California, 
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Whatever  physical  or  other  advantages  possessed  by  a  country,  the 
inducements  to  emigration  and  settlement  must  be  greatly  counteracted 
or  controlled  by  the  expense  and  difiiouities  of  access  and  of  intercom- 
munication afterward.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  emigrant's  wagon 
must  rattle  over  crags  and  mountains  and  through  inhospitable  wilder- 
nesses^ for  wearisome  months  and  with  innumerable  hardships*  after  the 
frontiers  of  the  States  are  passed.  Or  if  the  routes  by  the  Isthmus  or  of 
,Oape  Born  be  selected,  then  a  dangerous  and  protracted  navigation  of 
l^he  ocean  for  6,000  to  18,000  miles  must  be  compassed,  equivalent  to 

teveral  voyages  to  Europe.  Nothing  but  the  highest  and  most  alluring 
timuknts  could  surmount  obstacles  such  as  these.  Exile,  hopeless 
enle,  and  the  sundering  of  every  sacred  tie  are  involved.  Fairy  dreams 
o(  treasures  as  precious  and  as  inexhaustible  as  the  lamp  of  Aladdin 
ever  revealed  in  Eastern  fiction^  awaiting  the  hand  that  shair  gamer 
them  without  an  effort  may  be  such  a  stimulant,  but  are  not  these  dreams 
necessarily  '< unreal,''  and  doomed',  as  all  experience  demonstrates,  to  be 
eventually  dissipated.  An  event  like  this  would  consign  the  country, 
however  otherwise  favored,  to  ages  almost  of  wt/iemesj  existence. 

History  evinces  everywhere  in  the  clearest  and  strongest  light  the 
extent  to  which  emigration  and  settlement  are  influenced  by  natural  and 
artificial  facilities  of  intercourse.  The  great  Mississippi  valley  may 
emphatically  be  said  to  be  the  creation  of  the  steam  engine^  for  without , 
its  magic  power,  of  how  limited  avail  were  these  immense  water  courses 
that  majk  the  country,  and  what  centuries  must  have  elapsed  before  the 
progress  of  arts  and'  of  enterprise  could  have  swept  away  the  tf  aices  of 
savage  Kfie. 

Niot  alone  nMist  there  be  furnished  to  the  emigrant  a  passage  for  him- 
self, expeditious  and  cheap,  but  equally  indispensable  ie^it  that  the  pro- 
duce of  b«s  labor  and  his  enterprise  command  a  market  by  similar 
facilities. 

Restricted  to  the  Cumberland  Road  across  the  moiHitains,  or  to  the 
flat  and  keelboat  navigation  of  the  rivers,  with  their  attenddnt  uncer- 
tainties and  monthly  delays,  could  western  produce  have  ever  sought  in 
any  quantity  eastern  markets,  or  would  there  have  been  western  produc- 
ers? Since  the  dominion  of  steam  has  been  established  upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  great  West  has  increased  from  a  population  of  2,217,463  in 
1820,  to  3,672,569  in  1830;  5,302,918  in  1840  and  10,000,000  very 
nearly  in  18501 

If  all  of  this  were  not  too  evident  to  need  illustration,  it  might  readily 
be  shown  from  the  home  trade  of  a  country  as  compared  with  the/bm^n, 
the  influences  of  near  and  easily  accessable  markets  over  those  that  are 
more  remote.  Our  whole  foreign  trade,  with  the  700,000,000  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  reaches  in  amount  but  8300,000,000;  whilst  among  the  22,- 
000.000  at  home  is  conducted  an  annual  commerce  in  purchases  and 
sales  of  at  least  $1,500,000,000!  Trade,  which  seeks  exclusively  its 
own  advantage,  acknowledges  no  distinctions  or  prejudices  between  the 
native  and  foreigner.  Tarifl^  and  restrictions  may  account  for  many  of 
its  phenomena,  but  vicinage  and  trangpottation  furnish  the  more  con- 
stant and  reliable  solution. 

Confine  the  West  to  iu  original  modes  of  communication,  and  give  to 
her  the  present  population  she  supports,  the  extent  of  her  intercourse 
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with  the  eastern  States,  it  may  be  confidently  afErroed^  would  not  be 
greater  than  our  present  intercourse  with  France  or  Germany,  the  facil- 
ities in  either  case  being  about  the  same. 

Nor  are  the  existence  of  means  of  easy,  cheap  and  expeditious  inter- 
course between  the  different  sections  of  a  country  important  only  in  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  its  trade  and  population.  They  have  an  influ- 
i  ence  still  higher  and  more  marked  upon  its  political  institutions.  In  the 
federative  element  of  our  republican  system  they  constitute  an  important 
basis.  A  dense  population,  widely  diffused  over  an  immense  area  and 
separated  by  physical  barriers,  will,  from  the  absence  of  all  intercourse, 
engender  local  and  provincial  interests,  fixed  prejudices  and  even  hos- 
tilities. The  absorbing  and  controlling  influences  of  great  cities  begin 
then  to  be  paramount,  and,  as  in  Europe,  to  give  laws  to  the  State  or 
the  Empire.  A  government  equal  in  its  benefits  and  its  burdens  upon 
all  the  parts  becomes  impossible.  The  remote  representative  will  occupy 
almost  the  entire  year  in  passing  from  the  capital  to  his  constituents  ana 
back  again,  and  revolution  after  revolution  change  the  whole  face  of 
government  before  these  constituents  can  be  advised  of  the  danger  and 
prepare  to  counteract  it.  Strong  or  central  governments  become  indis- 
pensable, and  large  standing  armies,  which  are  at  war  with  the  whole 
theory  of  federation  and  republicanism  itself 

The  authors  of  our  present  government  seem  to  have  been  apprehen- 
isive  of  this  danger,  but  it  was  not  permitted  to  them  to  see  the  great 
remedy  which  the  progress  of  arts,  sciences  and  civilization  has  revealed. 
They  saw  how  problematical  was  the  political  connection  of  the  West 
and  East,  separated  by  great  mountain  chains  and  barriers  occupying 
months  in  the  passage.  Hence  the  scope  for  Spanish  intrigues,  the 
machinations  of  ambitious  demagogues,  and  half-fiedged  treason  itself. 
Hence  the  anxious  movements  of  Sxecutive  power  and  of  Congress. 
What  was  but  incvpierU^  can  any  one  question,  had  there  been  a  dense 
and  crowded  population,  would,  have  been  a^wU  and  triumphant  revo- 
iution,  and  the  Republic  of  the  Mississippi  before  this  an  established 
fact. 

How  much  stronger  then  the  apprehensions  for  regions  as  remote  as 
those  of  the  Pacific,  more  distant  from  the  capital  at  Washington  than 
Great  Britain,  and  to  be  reached  by  communications  more  hazardous, 
protracted  and  expensive.  Is  it  not  infatuation  to  suppose  that  States  so 
remote  could  be  content  to  receive  their  laws  for  any  time  from  this 
capital,  or  Would  they  not  infinitely  prefer  to  it  a  separate  and  distinct 
organization?  The  soundest  and  best  republicans  would  take  this  view. 
Not  otherwise  could  the  high  destinies  or  that  country  be  achieved. 

The  problem  of  out  federative  system  becomes  impossible  of  solution, 
where  the  number  of  States  and  the  extent  >of  Territories  have  augment- 
ed so  vastly,  unless  some  cohesive  influences  can  be  brought  to  operate. 
It  has  been  for  steam  and  magnetism  to  supply  this  cohesion,  annihilat- 
ing the  effects  of  time  and  space,  and  presenting  the  greatest  security 
for  the  political  regeneration  of  man  and  the  eventual  triumph  of  our 
free  institutions. 

The  highest  interests  of  the  United  States  demand  that  her  vast  terri- 
toriail  possessions  be  peopled  in  the  shortest  period  of  time,  and  that 
'every  legitimate  -and  constiitUianal  encouragemedt  be  given,  come  in 
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what  shape  it  may,  for  the  augmentation  of  the  resoarces^  power  and 
nniiy  of  the  nation. 

The  convention  which  assembled  at  Memphis  had  for  its  object  an 
increase  of  the  facilities  of  intercourse  between  the  Atlantic  shores  and 
the  population  which  has  located,  or  may  locate  itself,  upon  the  Pacific 
or  in  the  country  intermediate,  even  as  an  earlier  convention  at  the  same 
city  looked  to  the  connection  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Delegations  were  in  attendance  in  greater  or  less  strength  from  the 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Tennessee^  Ken^' 
tucky,  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Ohio.  The  results  of  their  deliberations, 
which  were  conducted  harmoniously,  have  been  given  to  the  world. 

Three  methods  of  increasing  the  facilities  of  intercourse  between  the 
oceans  are  recommenjded  to  the  nation  by  this  convention: 

1.  A  railroad  across  the  continent  and  through  the  States  and  Terri^ 
tories  of  the  Union. 

2.  A  connection  by  ship  canal,  or  railway,  through  some  one  or  more 
of  the  points  that  have  been  indicated,  far  to  the  southward  of  our  Terri* 
tories  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

_  3.  A  military  road  along  the  Mexican  frontier.' 

1.  A  railroad  across  the  ContinetU. — The  convention  took  the  broad 
ground  of  recommending  to  Congress  explorations  and  surveys  of  all 
the  routes  designated  by  public  opinion,  and  a  selection  of  that  route 
which  is  easiest  of  access,  best  calculated  to  subserve  the  purposes  of 
national  defense,  most  convenient,  most  central,  and  which  can  be  con<' 
structed  upon  the  cheapest  terms.  In  the  present  limited  information 
which  obtains,  it  was  impossible  to  go  further  and  commit  the  conven- 
tion  to  any  one  of  these  routes  as  an  indispensable  condition.  A  marked 
preference^  however,  was  expressed,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see. 

The  action  and  force  of  the  body  was  concentrated  upon  the  road 
itself  J  as  necessary  and  proper  and  within  reach  of  the  means  and  enter* 
prise  of  the  American  people.  Upon  these  points  there  was  little  if  any 
diversity  of  opinion. 

No  plan  of  construction  is  recommended,  except  that  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  constitute  a  legitimate  and  proper  fund  for  the  pur^ 
pose. 

Sufficient,  it  is  believed)  has  been  said  of  the  necessity  and  propriety 
of  greatly  increased  facilities  of  intercourse  with  the  Pacific  shores  of 
the  Union,  and  the  question  of  a  railroad  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  own 
merits  of  practicability  and  consonance  with  the  enterprise  and  resources 
of  the  nation. 

In  estimating  the  practicability  of  railroads,  the  considerations  of 
length,  natural  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  character  of  intermediate  coun* 
try,  population  and  productions  to  be  commanded,  ierminiy  are  of  con- 
trolling importance. 

A  road  to  the  Pacific  ocean  concentrates  in  the  highest  possible  degree 
upon  itself  almost  every  objection  that  can  be  raised  from  these  consid- 
erations 1  It  is  four  times  the  length,  on  the  shortest  route,  of  any  road 
as  yet  constructed  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Its  path  is  interrupted 
by  obstacles  of  the  most  stupendous  character,  mountains,  gorges,  rivers, 
deserts,    immense  tracts  for  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  country  Uirough 
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which  it  must  pass  are  hopeless  and  sterile  wastes,    in  scarcely  any  ^ 
portion  of  its  giaat  length  have  advanced  the  traces^of  eivilizatioa  or  * 
even  population.    Fatal  in  the  general  eaa^ercial'vhvr  mutt  be  the 
weight  of  these  objectipns,  unless  there  be  found  relief  in  the  character 
of  the  ierminif  or  in*  the  political  and  military  consideration^  that  are 
involved.  i 

Combiniyig  the  political  question  with  that  of  the  terminiy  v^hich  can- 
not otherwise  be  considered  than  on  the  one  side  the  20,-000,000  of  enter- 
^y     prising  and  active  producers  of  the  United  States,  apd  on  the  other  the 
700,000,000  inhabitants  of  Asia  and  the  Indian  seas,  do  these  relieve 
the  matter  from  its  otherwise  most  unpromising  ^uitude? 

Political  considerations  have  nothing  at  aH  to  do  with  the  action  of 
individuals  or  of  companies  pursuing  their  own  ends  and  devices,  and  in 
the  conflict  of  opinion  which  exists  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  govern- 
ment power  in  constructing  internal  improvements,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  far  they  may  be  admitted  by  it  to  influence  the  construction  of 
the  road.  Could  such  considerations  induce  a  direct  appropriation  from 
the  national  cofiers  or  a  pled^  of  tfie  national  faith  ?*  The  right  and 
power  of  donating  the  public  lands  in  such  a  cause  seems* to  have  been 
nowhere  denied ;  but  would  such  donations  be  adequate  to  the  construe^ 
tion  and  operation  of  the  road,  irrespective  of  its  commercial  com- 
plexion? 

Taking  the  most  &vorable  case  that  can  be  presented :  that  popula- 
tion will'  follow  the  line  of  the  road'  in  a  broad  belt  of  from  90  to  200 
miles,  and  settlements  keep  pace  with  construction — ^that  no  portion  of 
the  road  can  be  through.a  wilderness,  since  it  can  be  said  of  scarcely 
any  part  of  the  country  to  be  traversed,  it  is  incapable  of  supporting 
population  and  industry  in  any  of  its  employments  and  fonQ--T- that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  emigrants  would  be  attracted  from  Europe  annually 
as  operatives,  who  would  all  become  permanent  settlers  on  the  route — 
that  a  great  road  is  but  a  series  of  lesser  ones,  and  that  each  of  these  last 
being  necessary  to  the  trade  and  travel  of  its  own  neighborhood,  and 
capable  of  beiqg  supported  by  it,  the  whole  must,  for  an  obvious  reason, 
be  capable  of  a  similar  support — that  the  most  which  can  be  said  agaipst 
the  practicability  of  such  a  road  is,  it  is  beyond  and  not  opposed  to  our 
experience — the^t  indications  of  great  and  valuable  mineral  resources 
upon  the  lines  to  be  pursued'  promise  vast  contributions  to  the  enter- 
prise—that on  the  most  &vorable  routes  projected  the  obstacles  are  only 
in  limited  sections,  whilst  the  major  extent  may  be  constructed  with  less 
difficulty  and  expense  than  upon  the  average  of  American  roads — that 
all  experience  shows  the  railroad  creates  the  trade  that  supports  it,  and 
augments  indefinitely  the  intercourse  of  points  commanded — that  in  the 
progress  of  improvement  the  cost  of  construction  and  the  rates  of  freight 
have  progressively  and  regularly  declined,  and  that  the  tendency  in  the 
same  direction  continues  undiminished,  6&c. 

Giving  their  full  weight  to  considerations  of  this  kind,  and  to  many 
of  them  we  shall  recur  again,  it  may  be  doubted  upon  the  whole  whether 
they  leave  the  matter  so  unembarrassed,  that  the  practicability  of  a  Pa- 
ciiic  railroad  within  two  or  three  generations  can  be  demonstrated,  unless 
the  possible  trade  with  the  Pacific  ocean  and  the  East  give  a  new  turn 
to  the  discussion. 
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From  the  earlie8t  periods  of  the  world's  history  the  trade  of  the  Orien- 
ttl  SQM  has  enriched  the  nations  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  control 
it  It  is  uonecessarv  to  dvftU  upon  the  power  and  the  glory  and  the 
maritime  splendors  of  Tyre,  and  Alexandria  and  Venice,  and  finally  of 
Britain,  who  lias  now  usurped  the  scepter  of  them  alL  It  is  a  trade  that 
has  endured  and  triumphed  over  every  character  of  obstacle,  and  from 
its  precious  value  perennially  flourished.  Neither  trackless  deserts, 
nor  savage  man,  nor  fierce  storms  and  rude  navigation  of  the  deep  for 
tedious  months,  have  disturbed  its  course.  Nations  have  warred  for  the 
empire  in  its  gift,  and  diplomacy  exhausted  upon  it  her  highest  re- 
sources. 

Can  this  scepter  be  wrested  into  our  hands  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  States  upon  the  Pacific  shores  of  the  union  so  imme- 
diately proximate  to  the  very  gates  of  the  East,  and  will  a  railroad 
connection  between  these  States  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  con- 
necting with  the  lines  that  already  strike  the  Atlantic  coasts  effect  the 
transfer  ? 

The  valtie  of  Eastern  commerce  with  all  the  worU  was,  in  1841,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  made  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  about  SsL^O,- 
000,000,  or  to  be  more  specific,  in  imports  9 158,866,980,  and  in  exports 
986,453^238,  the  balance  being  greatly  in  favor  of  India.     The  number 
of  ships  employed  was  1,584,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  608,515.     The 
value  of  this  trade  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  may  be  estirnated  at 
the  present  time  nearer  9350,000,000,  requiring  about  2,000  ships  of  the 
gross  value,  say  960,000,000.     The  commodities  included  in  it  are  in 
the  main  of  the  most  valuable  character,  being  silks,  teas,  spices,  the 
finer  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool,  indigo,  opium,  drugs,  fancy  ware, 
precious  metals— and  these  are  such  as  are  capable  of  enduring  the  most 
expensive  transportations.     These  articles  might  be  indefinitely  multi- 
plied to  suit  the  wants  and  even  the  caprices  of  the  respective  parties 
could  there  be  any  considerable  reduction  in  the  transit  expenses.     A 
reduction  of  two-thirds  or  even  one-half  the  distance,  and  a  similar  re- 
duction in  time,  would  lead  to  an  almost  unlimited  extension.     Many 
Dew  products  would  then  endure  transportation  which  are  now  two 
perishable  or  bulky.     The  travel  would  also  be  immensely  increased. 
New  markets  would  be  opened  for  millions  and  hundreds  or  millions  of 
Eastern  consumers,     The  Sandwich  Islands  are  but  now  in  the  infancy 
of  their  growth.     There  are  1.500  000  Polynesians.     Celebes  contains 
3.000,000,  and  Java  5  or  6,000,000,  who  export  930.000  000  annuHlly 
to  Holl'ind.     Sumatra,  with  a  population  of  2  000.000,  exports  30,000,- 
000  pounds  spices.     Borneo,  with  3  or  4,000  000,  exports  gold,  tin,  anti- 
mony and  diamonds.     The  Phillipin^s  have  3,500,000  producers  of 
•u^ar,  coflTiM!,  indigo  and  hemp.     Singapore  is  the  great  cent<^r  of  Indian 
trade.     India  contains  184,000,000:  including  Cabul  and  AflTi^hanistHn, 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madms,  Ceylon,  &c.,  with  a  commt*rce  of  9150  000,- 
000  annually.     Australia  is  an  infant  hut  most  promising  colony.     Rus- 
sian America  is  not  destitute  of  hope,  nor  the  Manchoo  Tariaiy-     The 
50  000,000  of  Japan  with  their  rich  produce  art"  still  siifl^t^red  to  rpinain 
almost  closed  entirely  to  commerce.     The  Empire  of  China  with  3')0,- 
000  000  inhabitants,  we  scarcely  see  more  of  than  the  walls.     The  irrAat 
rivers  Sanghaiin  and  Yangtsee  Keang,  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  of 
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the  eastern  continent,  each  about  4,000  miles  in  length,  connect  the  coasts 
with  the  vast  and  densely  populous  interior. 

Can  it  be  imagined,  then,  that  the^e  inmiense  regions,  so  thronged 
with  human  beings,  most  of  them  in  high  advancement,  have  already 
reached  the  acme  of  their  foreign  trade—- or  is  it  not  plausible,  that,  when 
better  systems  of  intercourse  are  opened,  jealousies  removed  and  civili- 
sation extended,  the  amount  of  trade  conducted  with  them  will  be  aug* 
mented  several  fold,  reaching  perhaps  in  the  annual  aggregate  to  nearer 
•500  or  9800,000,000,  or  even  eventually  $1,000,000,000?  Instead 
of  2,000  travelers  annually  visiting  the  East,  would  not  the  number  in 
such  a  contingency  swell  to  30,000  or  even  50,000? 

Will  this  great  trade  prefer  to  its  present  routes  a  rival  one  across  the 
Pacific  of  4  or  5,000  miles,  for  example  to  San  Francisco,  there  to  be 
taken  2,000  miles  upon  a  railroad  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  thence 
700  to  1,000  miles  by  steamboat  or  continuous  railroad  to  the  Atlantic  or 
Qulf  ports,  thence  for  3  or  4,000  miles  to  Europe,  being  a  total  distance 
of  10  or  12,000  miles,  against  18  to  20,000  at  present,  requiring  in  the 
one  instance  from  25  to  37  days,  and  in  the  other  1 10  to  160  days? 

Many  and  strong  doubts  may  be  entertained  even  by  the  most  sanguine, 
and  it  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  hazard  the  measure  by  the  expression  of 
any  degree  of  confidence  which  the  facts  will  not  conclusively  warrant 
Upon  the  one  side  may  be  alleged  the  high  rates  of  railroad  trans* 
portation  in  comparison  with  shipping,  the  greatly  increased  cost  and 
detriment  of  so  many  transhipments,  &c.,  &c. ;  whilst  upon  the  other, 
the  saving  in  interest  and  insurance  and  distance  will  be  pressed  with 
equal  force.  These  savings  would  amount  upon  a  reasonaole  estimate 
to  the  following:  Interest  upon  the  value  of  half  the  shipping  discharged, 
viz.,  upon  $30,000,000,  $1,500,000;  three  months'  interest  in  lime 
gained,  upon  $300,000,000  products,  $3,500,000;  total  $5,000,000. 

A  bonus  upon  this  showing  of  $5,000,000  per  annum  is  offered  to  the 
railroad,  which  amount  may  be  reasonably  charged  upon  the  present 
shipping  receipts  of  eastern  commerce. 

In  addition  to  this  consideration,  there  are  many  others  which  should 
be  kept  steadily  in  view.  Railroad  enterprises  are  still  in  their  infancy, 
and  the  tariff  of  freights  they  have  adopted  have  already  been  reduced 
to  an  extent  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  their  most  enthusiastic  advocates.  They  are  now  employed  in 
transporting,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  coal,  iron  and  granite,  the  heaviest 
and  least  valuable  in  proportion  to  bulk  of  all  known  commodities.  A 
single  locomotive  of  American  construction  will  haul  from  1,000  to  1,200 
tons  at  the  rate  often  miles  an  hour,  when  twenty  tons  in  the  same  time 
was  originally  considered  the  uUimatum,  They  compete  with  canals 
and  run  parallel  with  the  banks  of  considerable  water  courses.  Their 
cost  of  construction  has  been  undergoing  continual  reduction  and  is  now 
from  one-third  to  one-half  less  than  at  earlier  periods.  This  reduction  is 
the  result  of  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  bc^r  iron,  which  sold 
in  Liverpool  at  £14  per  ton  in  1825,  and  is  worth  in  1849  £5  5s ,  prom- 
ising even  greater  reductions  in  our  own  country  when  the  process  of 
1r.  Salter,  of  New  Jersey,  lately  patented,  is  set  into  successful  action ; 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  labor  and  the  interest  of  money ;  of  more 
lomicai  and  experienced  management  and  rapidly  progressing  im* 
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provements  in  the  poweF,  character  and  cheapness  of  machinery,  admit* 
ting  of  vastly  increased  work  in  the  same  time ;  of  greatly  lower  require- 
ments*  in  the  extent,  &c.,  of  i^rading  operations  and  amount  of  leveling 
necessary— immensely  carried  out  by  Mr.  French,  of  Virginia,  who,  by 
supplying  adhesion  to  the  wheels  and  reducing  the  weight  of  the  engine, 
enables  it  to  ascend  and  descend  elevations  toUhout  inclined  planes. 
With  the  reduction  of  all  of  these  elements  of  railroad  economy  must 
ibllow  greater  and  greater  redactions  of  frei^t 

The  average  rates  upon  railroads  in  the  United  States  may  be«fairly 
stated  at  three  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  against  fully  six  cents  at  a  period 
twenty  years  ago.  This  average,  for  the  reasons  above  hinted,  in  the 
next  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  or  by  the  time  a  Pacific  railroad  •coctld  be 
in  operation,  it  may  be  presumed  will  fall  in  an  equal  proportion,  or  to 
one  and  a  half  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  being  $45  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
One  cent  per  ton  is  the  lowest  rate  at  which  freight  has  yet  been  trans* 
ported  upon  railroads  in  our  country,  and  if  we  make  the  reduction 
referred  to,  there  would  be  for  similar  freight  a  charge  of  one-half  'cent 
per  ton  per  mile,  or  815  the  ton  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  3^000 
miles.  Upon  the  lowest  or  highest  of  these  rates  a  barrel  of  flour,  beef 
or  pork,  could  be  placed  upon  the  Pacific  from  the  Mississippi  Valley 
«t  from  81  5€  to  83  00,  and  a  bushel  of  com  or  wheat  from  25  to  50 
cents,  a  hogshead  of  sugar  from  87  to  8 15. 

The  lower  rates  for  the  bulky  and  less  valuable  products^  and 
the  higher  for  those  of  more  precious  character,  would  be  a  fairer  esti- 
mate. It  is  known  to  be  the  custom  now  of  most  of  our  roads  to  make 
discriminations  of  the  kind,  producing  their  dividends  from  passengers 
and  the  more  valuable  articles,  and  taxiqg  the  heavier  with  nothing  «but 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  road  and  the  actual  cost  and  labor  of  transpor- 
tation. 

These  facts  and  suggestions  are  presented  for  what  they  are  worth, 
if  freight  and  merchandise  can  be  transported  over  the  route  at  any 
thing  like  the  cost  indicated  by  us,  then  the  problem  of  the  eastern  trade, 
is  iar  less  difficult  of  solution  than  might  have  been  imaging.  These 
costs  can  be  demonstrated,  all  things  considered,  about  the  same  as  are  at 
present  incurred,  including,  of  course,  the  freight  from  either  terminus 
to  Asia  or  to  Europe. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  present  average  of  freights  must  always 
be  maintained,  then  the  case  against  the  railroad,  so  far  as  Europe  is 
concerned,  is  too  strong  perhaps  to  be  resisted. 

In  regard  to  passengers,  a  different  ground  may  be  taken.  The  sav- 
ing in  time  for  them  will  be  from  twenty  to  thirty  days.  These  passen- 
gers now  pay  from  8600  to  8900.  This  route  would  not  exceed  8250. 
The  inducements  to  such  travel  would,  of  necessity,  be  vastly  augment- 
ed, and  Europeans  might  all  prefer  to  take  it. 

.  The  American  trade  with  the  East,  too,  will  stand  upon  a  foundation 
altogether  more  favorable.  This  trade,  including  the  fisheries,  now 
reaches  825  to  830,000,000  annually.  In  the  progress  of  our  popula- 
tion and  industry  it  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  must  reach  850  or  875,- 
000,000.  A  road  will  give  to  it  an  immense  stimulus.  We  are  becom- 
ing a  leading  manufacturing  as  well  as  agricultural  people,  and  the 
Great  Weat,  ihn  the  AUegbany  to  the  Pacific,  can  nave  no  better 
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avenue  of  trade  with  India  than  this,  if  any  so  good.     It  is  believed  that 
the  Atlantic  States  would  find  an  equal  advantage. 

A  railroad  is,  therefore,  presented  to  the  people  wiih  a  boBUS  ds  pre- 
viously explained  of  95,000,000  per  annufii  in  iis  favor,  with  such  car- 
mge  of  freight  and  passengers  as  it  is  b^ond  to  monapolisp,  through  an 
immense  and  growing  region,  with  the  whole  trade  of  our  Pacific  coasts 
and  the  Atlantic  al  its  command,  with  the  considerable  profits  of  mail 
carriage  and  government  stores,  with  a  large  part  of  our  rapidly  grow- 
ing trade  to  India,  and  as  much  of  that  of  Europe  as  it  can  by  competi- 
tion induce,  and  superadded  to  all  with  incalculable  political  and  military 
services  to  be  conferred,  and  the  question  is  asked  can  such  a  road  be 
regarded  expedient  and  proper? 

A  final  question  remains  to  be  decided:  Is  it  within  the  reach  of  our 
enterprise  1 

The  highest  amount  which  has  ever  yet  been  assumed  for  the  road  is 
$100,000,000.  The  interest  upon  this  amount,  at  Rye  per  cent,  is  $5,- 
000,000  per  annum.  Wear  and  tear  of  the  road  suppose  Rye  per  cent., 
or  an  entire  destruction,  m  twenty  years,  $5,000,000.  The  working 
expenses  of  a  road  upon  the  gross  earnings  is  estimated  at  lifty  per  cent 
Therefore  there  must  be  an  aggregate  earning  to  support  the  road,  upon 
this  basis,  of  $20,000,000  per  annum.  I'he  aggregate  earnings  upon 
all  American  railroads  is  now  about  $20,000,000;  and  upon  those  in 
Great  Britain  $50,000,000^  paying  in  the  last  instance  an  average 
dividend  of  4.24  per  cent  To  earn  $20,000,000  would  require  100,000 
passengers,  or  50,000  either  waf,  at  $t00,  $10,000,000 ;  mail  and  mili- 
tary service  $2,000,000,  freights  $8,000,000. 

But  this  is  putting  the  case  ip  the  worst  possible  light,  since  upon  no 
calculation  is  it  proposed  that  the  road  shall  pay  interest  upon  its  cost, 
that  cost  coming  entirely  out  of  the  donation  of  government  lands  to  the 
contractors.  There  would  then  be  but  the  cost  of  repairs  and  working 
expenses  to  provide  for.  The  su-m  of  $  1 00,000,000,  too,  is  based  upon 
the  estimate  of  2,000  miles^  and  an  average  cost  of  $50,000  per  mile; 
whereas  irpon  the  shortest  pcojected  route  the  distance  may  not  excred 
1,500  miles,  reducing  the  sum  to  $75,000,000.  Fifty  thousand  dollars 
the  mile  is  double  the  average  of  roads  already  built,  and  five  times  the 
minimum.  The  average  would  give  upon  the  shortest  line  less  than 
$40,000,000.     T%is  is  the  most  far w able  possible  view. 

But  admitting  the  gross  figure  of  $100,000,000,  and  the  high  estimate 
of  2,000  miles,  is  there  any  thing  in  the  idea  to  stagger  the  American 
mind?  We  shall  familiarize  ourselves  with  it  by  some  reflections  and 
see  how  soon  it  loses  its  imposing  and  formidable  character. 
'  In  about  twenty  years  there  have  been  connructed  ne^irly  7,000  miles 
of  railroad  in  the  United  States,  and  those  in  progress  will  probably 
swell  the  amount  10,000  miles.  The  amount  expended  already  reaches 
$200,000,000.  Of  these  roads  1,000  miles  center  at  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  required  an  outlay  of  $49,221,400.  Our  whole  public  works  con- 
structed, including  every  description  in  the  same  time,  would  perhaps 
reach  $500,000,000.  Great  Britain  meanwhile  has  built  5,000  miles  at 
a  cost  of  $550,000,000,  and  projects  4,000  additional' mi  lea,  swelling  the 
aggregate  to  $1,000,000,000.  Her  Great  Northwestern  road,  428  miles 
ia  leagtb,  exhausted  $104,000,000  in  its  construction,  sufficient  to  build 
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our  way  from  ocean  to  ocean.  France  bas  expended  9137,000,000, 
Germany  (168,000,000,  Holland  839,000,000,  and  even  Russia,  despo- 
tic Russia,  is  on  her  way  with  three  stupendous  routes,  from  St  Peters* 
burg  to  Warsaw  and  Cracow,  to  Moscow,  to  Odessa,  to  connect  the 
Volga  and  the  Dunal  The  passengers  increased  on  British  roads  from 
23,466,896  in  1843,  to  57,965.070  in  1848,  or  more  than  double,  and 
the  receipts  from  them  in  the  last  period  wa^  £5,720,382,  or  about  830,- 
000,000.  The  total  receipts  from  passengers  and  goods  had  augmented 
in  six  years  from  £4,535,189  to  £9,933,651,  or  from  20  to  $50,000,000. 
The  average  cost,  per  mile,  of  British  railways  is  £56,915,  or  $275,000, 
the  Blackwall  road  having  cost  nearly  $1,500,000  per  miiel  Her 
'locomotives  have  reached  67,  and  in  one  instance  70  miles  the  hour,  tho 
average  loss  of  life  being,  in  1847, 1  out  of  2,887,053  passengers  carried, 
and  in  1848,  1  in  6,428,000;  the  German  roads  giving  only  1  in  25,* 
000,000! 

When  railroads  were  first  suggested  in  our  country  their  originators 
were  regarded  as  the  most  desperate  and  chimerical  of  4nen,  and  the 
most  ruinous  failure  predicted  to  every  scheme.  We  have  lately  had 
the  privilege  of  inspecting  a  chart  made  by  one  of  these  madmen^  which 
fell  still-born  and  was  soon  forgotten,  but  which  sketches,  twenty  years 
ago,  when  there  were  not  200  miles  of  successful  railroads  in  the  coun- 
try, several  thousand  miles  of  routes,  m  various  directions,  and  even 
across  the  mountains  to  the  Mississippi  vaUey,  nearly  every  ooe  of 
which  has  already  been  built,  and  is  in  successful  operation  or  in  course 
of  construction.  A  road  of  2,060  miles  is  a  no  greater  project  than  those 
of  400  miles  made  by  this  mad  author  on  his  chart  twenty  years  ago,  if 
half  so  great. 

Obstacles  to  be  overcome  are  nothing  in  the  progress  of  modern  enter* 

(rise,  and  the  rule  of  faith  seems  to  bsrve  been  adopted,  ^'t4iis  is  impossi- 
le — it  is  therefore  true!" 

Is  there  anything  that  shall  unfits  nation  like  ours  /or  vast  and  stu- 
pendous enterprise?  Our  territorial  extent  has  increased  ia  twenty 
years  from  1,700^000  to  3,000,000  square  miles;  <mr  population,  in  fifty 
years,  •from  4,000,000  to  23,000,000 — is  doubling  itself  m  every  genera- 
tion, and  at  the  close  of  the  century  must  reach  70.000,000  or  80,000,- 
000,  equal  almost  to  the  present  stren^h  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Germany  combined.  From  the  island  of  Brazus,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, to  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  on  the  Northern  Pacific — from  the  Aroostook 
▼alley  to  the  Bay  of  San  Diego-^the  Union  extends  its  leviathan  propor- 
tions. The  inhabitants  of  these 'extreme  points,  more  disuiat  apait  than 
the  shores  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World  on  the  usual  routes  of  travel, 
are  brothers  and  fellow  citizens,  under  common  laws  and  with  a  com- 
mon destiny.  It  is  as  though  the  Shetland  Islands  and  the  Bosphorus, 
Siberia  and  the  GKites  of  Hercules,  were  made  the  outposts  of  an  empire 
which  embraced  the  whole  of  Lurope.  For  such  an  empire  Alexander 
and  CsBsar  died  in  vain,  and  Napoleon  deluged  Europe  in  blood. 

The  statistics  of  the  Union,  collectHl  by  our  public  officers,  show  aQ 
annual  income,  realized  from  all  brmiches  of  'industry,  amounting  in 
1848  to  $2,323,564,756.  If  we  were  to  build  the  road  in  ten  years,  not 
perhi^ps  an  impossibility,  a«id  the  income <of  'the  «ation  were  not  aug^ 
mented,  an  utter  impossibility,  the  amount  annually  expended  «ipoa  the 
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road  \vould)l>e  about  one^kird  of  one  per  cenL^  upon  the  annual  income 
of  the  country.  Our  very  grass  crop^  in  a  single  year>  would  stretch 
the  iron  tracks  from  ocean  to  ocean.  We  sunk  in  the  Mexican  war, 
which  seems  not  in  any  appreciable  degree  to  have  disturbed  our  general 
wealth  and  prosperity,  an  amount  altogether  adequate. 

The  expense  of  this  road  will  not  in  any  case,  however,  be  a  tax 
upon  the  resources  of  the  i^tion:  since  very  nearly  the  whole  amount 
required,  and  eventually  much  more,  must  be  realized  from  the  sales  of 
public  lands  upon  its  route,  not  otherwise  capable  of  being  brought  into 
market  for  generations  to  come.  It  will  be  so  much  invited  into  the 
country  or  contributed  to  its  wealth  by  the  foreign  emigrants  seeking 
our  soil. 

The  Jiat  of  the  nation  appears  to  have  gone  forth,  in  any  view  of  the 
matter,  for  the  road,  and  for  the  road  at  once.  The  public  mind  ha* 
been  aroused,  and,  with  high  thoughts,  approaches  a  subject  but  a  few 
years  ago  universally  regarded  chimerical  and  impossible.  Every  day 
the  number  of  skeptics,  still  large,  continues  to  decrease.  Committees 
in  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Union  have  re- 
ported elaborately  in  favor  of  the  road.  The  Legislatures  of  nineteen 
or  twenty  States  have  pronounced  a  similar  judgment  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  public  meetings  in  all  our  leading  cities  have  united  in 
the  movement    Leading  statesmen  indorse  it  by  speeches  and  corres* 

Sondence.  To  crown  the  whole  two  conventions  at  St  Louis  and 
lemphis,  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  embracing 
delegations  from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  unite  almost  unani« 
mously  in  the  commendation. 

Under  the  main  point  of  agreement,  there  are,  to  be  sure,  some  diver* 
sities  of  sentiment  regarding  the  route  to  be  pursued,  and  the  mode  of 
construction  to  be  adopted.  It  will  be  for  the  Genera)  Government  to 
say  how  far,  under  the  provision  of  the  constitution,  it  can  go  in  ^'pro* 
mding"  for  such  a  road,  whether  by  donations  of  public  lands  and  con- 
tracts for  mail  and  miliuiry  service,  or  by  any  other  legitimate  and  proper 
aid.  Does  the  power  of  the  General  Government  regarding  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  through  the  territories  stand  upon  other  ground 
than  in  the  States?  Is  there  power  to  build  such  a  road  through  the 
territories  by  direct  appropriations,  and  if  so,  is  not  all  experience  clear 
against  ihe  policy  of  exercising  it  ?  Can  Government  contract  for  and 
execute  great  public  works  upon  terms  in  any  degree  as  favorable  as 
individuals  or  companies?  Are  there  not  frauds  in  its  agents,  specula- 
tions, official  patronage,  and  party  proscriptions  and  inconstancies  to  be 
provided  against,  and  which  are  capable  of  protracting  and  indefinitely 
postponing  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  augmenting,  without  limit, 
Its  expense?'  Or  if  the  power  and  its  exercise  be  left  to  individuals  or 
companies,  can  there  be  any  guarantee  that  the  country  shall  not  suffer 
by  such  stupendous  rights  and  monopolies  in  their  hands,  and  that  the 
road  will  eventually  and  certainly  be  built?  These  matters  must  be  left 
to  the  wisdom  of  Congress. 

With  regard  to  routes,  the  most  prominent  before  the  country  are — 
I.  That  projected  by  Mr.  Whitney  from  Lake  Michigan  through  the 
South  Pass  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  with  a  branch  to  San  Fran- 
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2.  Mr.  Benton's  project  from  St.  Loais  to  San  Francisco,  through 
some  pass  to  be  discovered  in  the  mountains  South  of  the  South  Pass, 
and  near  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas  river. 

3.  The  route  of  the  St.  Louis  Convention,  aa  announced  in  their  official 
publications,  and  extending  from  that  city  through  the  South  Pass,  &c. 

4.  The  Texas  route  from  some  of  her  sea  ports  to  the  Paso  del  NortCi 
and  thence  along  the  Mexican  boundary. 

5.  The  route  indicated  and  specially  recommended  for  survey  by  the 
Memphis  Convention,  under  the  following  resolution : 

"  Iles')lved,  That  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  feel  warranted  in 
recommending  to  theparticular  attention  of  the  General  Government  for  exami' 
nation,  as  possessing  special  advantages,  the  route  commencing  at  San  Die^^o, 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  crossing  the  Colorado  on  the  west,  running  along  the  Gila 
river,  or  near  it,  in  a  direction  to  the  Passo  del  Norte,  and  thence  across  the 
State  of  Texas  to  its  northeastern  boundary,  between  the  32d  and  33d*  degree 
of  north  latitude,  terminating  at  some  point  on  the  Mississippi,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  river  and  Uie  mouth  of  Bed  river." 

This  route  intercepts  in  its  course  the  fertile  regions  upon  Red  River, 
the  whole  of  northern  Texas,  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  &.c.,  now^  almost 
entirely  without  a  market  It  leaves  the  Mississippi  at  a  point  always 
navigable  by  large  vessels  from  the  ocean,  and  is  very  nearly  central  to 
the  whole  Union,  Memphis  being  aboMt  that  central  point.  It  is  south 
of  the  Ohio  river,  and  its  tributaries  from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Kent 
tucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Tennessee,  and  on  that  account  within 
easy  control  of  the  immense  fiatboat  commerce  of  these  regions.  The 
great  Mobile  railroad,  the  Georgia,  Carolina  and  Virginia  railroads,  all 
strike  for  the  Mississippi  valley  near  these  points.  It  is  in  a  medium 
climate  throughout,  nor  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  frosts  and  snows  of 
northern  regions.  It  is  several  hundred  miles  shorter  than  any  other 
route,  and  can  be  built  for  greatly  less  expense.  It  has  less  physical 
obstructions,  and  for  the  most  of  the  way  to  the  Paso  is  through  a  level 
country,  supplied  with  every  variety  and  abundance  of  timber,  fertile  in 
soil  but  without  acces3  to  market,  peopled  in  half  its  extent,  and  capable 
of  dense  population  for  three-fourths  of  the  whole  distance.  It  is  through 
a  healthy  region  after  leaving  Red  River,  and  connects  Texas  wiih  the 
heart  of  the  Union. 

Should  the  road  in  any  part  of  its  course  necessarily  cross  the  Gila 
river,  the  case  is  provided  for  in  our  treaty  of  purchase  from  Mexico. 

The  western  terminus  of  the  road  is  at  San  Diego,  described  by  Capt 
Wilkes  as  an  arm  of  ^the  sea  ten  miles  in  length,  four  miles  in  width, 
perfectly  secure  from  all  winds,  wiih  an  entrance  narrow  and  easily 
defended,  and  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water — ^twenty  feet  at  lowest 
tides-^for  large  vessels.  Major  Emory  is  of  the  same  opinion:  ''San 
Diego  is,  all  things  considered,  perhaps  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the 
coast,"  &c.  "The  harbor  of  San  Francisco  has  more  water,  but  San 
Diego  a  more  uniform  climate,  better  anchorage,  and  perfect  security 
from  winds  in  every  direction,"  &c. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  route  has  been  advocated  with  great 
power  and  ability  by  the  present  chief  of  the  Topographical  Engineers, 

*  The  author  of  the  resolution  states  the  3.3d  degree  was  a  mistake  made  by 
him  and  by  the  committee,  34th  degree  having  been  intended. 
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Col.  Abert,  and  that  Col.  Hughes,  of  the  army,  in  his  kte  able  and 
elaborate  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Clayton,  written  at  his 
particular  request,  acknowledges  a  similar  preference.     He  says: 

"  It  is  to  commence  at  San  Difego  on  the  Pacific,  and  to  strike  thence  to  the 
Colorado,  following  up  its  affluctot,  the  Gila»  to  near  its  source;  then  passing 
into  the  yalley  of  Uie  Rio  Qrande  del  Norte,  keeping  within  the  jarisdiction  of 
the  United  States.  From  this  point  the  line  would  pass  through  Texas  to  Kacog- 
doches,  where  Col.  Abert  pro]>o8e8  a  bifurcation  of  the  road— the  one  branch 
nearly  direct  to  the  Mississippi,  above  the  mouth  of  Red  rirer.  A  slight  deflec- 
tion from  Nacogdoches  Would  carry  it  to  Vicksburg,  or  to  Memphis,  as  might 
.be  deemed  most  expedient.  '  The  northern  branch  will  probably  find  its  better 
course  to  cross  the  Red  river  at  the  great  bend  or  its  vicinity ;  then  crossing  the 
Arkansas  at  Little  Rock,  pursue  its  course  to  St.  Louis ;  then,  crossing  the  nver, 
to  pursue  the  most  direct  favorable  course  which  can  be  obtained  south  of  the 
ffreat  lakes  to  Pittsburg.'  These  two  lines,  when  actually  traced  and  the  work 
finished,  would  probably  exceed  two  thousand  miles.  This  route,  with  its 
bifurcations  and  adaptability  to  further  lateral  imi>rovements  and  extensions,  is, 
I  think,  much  superior  to  all  others,  and  is  certainly  less  open  to  some  of  the 
objections  which  I  have  urged  against  them.'' 

It  is  clear  that  a  branch  of  this  road  would  vety  soon  connect  with 
New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

If  this  route  be  practicable,  and  it  is  to  determine  the  point  we  call 
upon  government  to  make  the  necessary  surveys,  it  is  in  every  respect 
the  AmericcbH  one.  The  North  must  be  more  benefited  by  a  route 
extending  southward  lihan  by  one  through  her  own  latitudes,  and  by  her 
own  peculiar  productions.  Her  cities  nMght  prefer  the  latter,  but  the 
great  interest  of  the  people  will  be  promoted  by  the  former.  What 
does  the  North,  it  has  well  been  asked,  want  with  a  road  to  (he  north  t 
"No  one  can  suppose  that  the  people  of  Iowa  would  exchange  flour 
and  pork  with  the  people  of  Oregon,  or  swap  horses  or  cattle  with  them. 
But  let  them  look  to  the  South  and  how  different  the  prospect  Along 
the  Mississippi  river,  at  every  remove,  they  would  'find  the  condition  of 
barter  existing  all  the  way  to  New  Orleans,  and  throughout  the  West 
Indies  and  eastern  slope  of  South  America.  Or,  if  they  preferred  to  take 
the  railroad  at  Memphis,  they  would  daily  and  hourly  find  a  market 
through  southern  climes  ;  and  when  they  had  reached  San  Diego,  if  any 
thing  remained  to  be  so  sold  or  purchased,  there  would  be  China,  at  last, 
quite  as  convenient  as  if  they  were  at  Francisco  or  Astoria.  More  con- 
venient would  be  Australasia,  and  Polynesia  with  its  thousand  isles: 
and  still  more  convenient,  and  in  a  climate  still  more  different  from  their 
own  than  any  yet  mentioned,  the  western  coasts  of  Central  and  South 
America.*' 

From  the  earliest  periods  the  problem  of  reaching  the  East  by  shorter 
tneans  of  communication  has  engaged  the  attention  of  statesmen  and  of 
Rations.  In  the  search  our  continent  was  discovered.  The  northern 
coasts  of  Europe,  the  western  coasts  of  America,  have  been  explored 
times  without  number,  with  the  same  end.  Every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  continent  has  been  examined.  The  Spaniards  were  among  the  most 
active  of  these  explorers,  and  Cortes  even  went  so  far  as  to  write  to  the 
Home  Government:  *'Ilf  we  should  so  hit  upon  this  strait  (in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Isthmus)  the  distance  to  the  Indies  would  be  two-thirds  less  than 
the  present  navigation.''  Soon  after  was  invented  the  fiction  of  the 
Straits  of  Anian  or  of  Fuca,  on  the  north-west  of  America.     McKenzie 
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<and  Carver  traversed  the  British  dominions  from  Canada  to  the  river  of 
Oregon  and  the  Arctic  sea.  La  Salle  proposed  to  the  French  a  possible 
communication  from  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  to  those  of  the  Orego»| 
and  Mr.  Jei&rson  despatched  Lewis  and  .Clarke  to  these  regions  in 
search  of  a  '<  route  of  commercial  communication  with  the  Pacific." 

2.  In  regard  to  the  Isthmus  Routes  of  communication,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention : 

"  Reiolvtd,  That  while  the  contemplated  railroad  across  the  continent  ifi  being 
constructed,  a  present  communication  between  the  States  of  this  Union  and  the 
American  and  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  of  vast  importance  to  eveiy 
portion  of  this  community,  can  be  obtained  by  ship  canal  or  railroad  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  Nicaragua,  or  across  tnem  all — ^which  railroads  or 
canals  may  be  constructed  by  priTate  enterprise ;  and  this  convention,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  undertaking  and  completion  of  such  works,  recommends  the 

Sassage  of  a  law  by  the  Gonffress  of  the  United  States,  directing  the  Postmaster 
^nend.  Secretary  of  War  and  Secretaiy  of  the  Nayy,  to  make  annual  contracts  for 
the  transportation  of  the  mails,  troops  and  military  stores  of  the  government^ 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  posts  of  the  country,  by  the  shortest,  speedieft 
and  cheapest  route." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  these  routes  are  considered  as  wholly  matters 
of  private  enterprise,  and  in  their  character  temporary^  or  at  least  inade- 
quate to  meet  all  the  requisitions  of  the  country.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  go  hito  detail  upon  any  of  these  matters  since  they  have 
been  sufficiently  long  before  the  country  to  be  very  generally  understood. 
Difierent  preferences  were  expressed  by  members  of  the  convention,  but 
the  body  itself  ventured  no  oprnion  upon  the  merits  of  either  one  of  the 
routes.  Several  of  the  delegations,  and  more  especially  those  of  Alaba- 
ma, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  were  prepared, 
it  is  true,  with  cogent  reasoninss  in  favor  of  Tehuantepec^  which  they 
represented  as  more  immediately  within  the  control  of  our  navy,  with 
harbors  upon  either  side,  of  sufficient  depth  and  capacity,  or  capable  of 
being  made  so  without  great  expense,  ana  in  distance  less  than  the  Pana- 
ma route  from  New  York  or  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  by  1,200 
or  1,700  milea  As  this  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  company  pre- 
pared for  immediate  action,  and  &s  a  committee  under  instructions  from 
a  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  are  prosecuting  surveys 
and  collecting  information  for  an  elaborate  report,  further  remarks  at 
this  time  would  be  premature.  Nothing  is  asked  but  that  the  various 
routes  shall  have  an  equal  hearing  and  consideration,  and  stand  upon 
their  respective  merits.  In  the  result  they  may  aU  be  proved  practicable 
and  adopted,  since  it  has  been  found  in  the  experience  of  the  eastern  and 
western  States  that  innumerable  communications  can  be  opened  to  advan- 
tage where  population  and  wealth  are  upon  the  rapid  increase. 

3.  A  military  road  along  the  Mexican  frontier, — This  is  set  forth  in 
the  following  resolution : 

"  Reaolied,  That,  as  an  important  means,  a  necessaiy  preliminary  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  Congress  to  take  measures  for  the 
establishment  of  military  posts  from  the  western  confines  of  our  States,  along 
the  southern  houndaries  ojf  our  Republic  and  our  Indian  frontier,  to  the  Pacifio 
ocean.  That  these  posts  should  be  established  in  all  proper  places,  not  far  dis^ 
taut  from  each  other,  and  that  civilized  and  productive  settlements  should  be 
encouraged  around  Uiem  by  sales  and  grants  of  pre-emption  rights  of  the  public 
lands  to  actual  settlers,  and  by  such  encouraj^ment,  as  may  be  deemed  necea- 
•aiy,  so  that  by  these  means  ample  opportamties  may  be  afibrded  to  our  engi- 
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neers  for  the  imtnediate  survey  and  reconnoissaoce  of  our  possessions,  lyiDg^ 
between  our  western  and  southwestern  States  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  so  also 
that  bj  Uiese  means  safe,  practical  roads,  one  or  more,  with  facilities  of  travel, 
may  be  immediately  formed  for  our  citizens,  and  for  the  transportation  of  troops 
ana  munitions  of  war,  Ac,  across  our  own  territories,  from  the  Atlantic  to  ttie 
Pacific  shores,  and  in  order  that  our  government  maj  fulfill  its  recent  treaty* 
stipulations  with  Mexico." 

Our  government  is  bound  by  the  treaty  with  Mexico  to  defend  the 
frontier  by  military  posts.  These  would  extend  from  Paso  del  Norte 
to  San  Diego,  and  should  be  continued  through  northern  Texas  for  the 
protection  of  emigrants  from  the  Camanche  Indians,  a  distance  of  200 
or  300  miles.  Justice  and  expediency  seem  to  dem.md  such  a  roud  and 
such  outposts  in  the  speediest  possible  time,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  thai  their  claims  will  be  postponed. 

Fellow-citizens,  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  one  of  great  achievements 
in  arts  and  sciences  and  in  human  progress.  The  nations  of  the  world 
are  engaged  in  the  great  race  for  position  and  for  empire.  It  becomes 
our  country  to  aim  as  high,  and  to  realize  as  soon  as  may  be  that  bright 
and  glorious  destiny  for  which  God  and  nature  seem  to  have  reserved 
her.    . 

J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  of  Louisiana. 

Absolom  Fowler,  of  Arkansas. 

James  C.  Jones,  of  Tennessee. 

J.  R.  Strother,  of  Missouri. 

J.  F.  G.  MiTTAO,  of  South  Carolina. 

C.  C.  Mills,  of  Texas. 

G.  S.  Yeroer,  of  Mississippi. 


ART.  III.— MEMOIR  ON  SLAVERY. 

^VKEVABXD  VOR,  AND  READ  BEFORE,  TRB  SOGIBTT  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARN- 
ING, OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  BY  THE  LATE  CHANCELLOR  HARPER.^ 

^Thi8  memoir  hM  always  been  regarded  aa  one  of  the  ableiit  and  most  powerftil  doeumentff  yet 
•ontri  bated  upon  the  slare  question.  The  author,  who  haa  but  lately  descended  into  his  grave,  o<^ 
eupied  a  place  among  the  brightest  Judicial  luminaries  of  our  own  or  any  other  country.  Long 
will  his  fiune  lire,  and  long  ^  remembrance  of  his  many  rirtues,  his  rarled  aooomplishmenti 
and  extensive  learning^ 

Our  restricted  limitH  will  compel  a  division  of  the  memoir  into  two  or  three  parts,  but  evor^ 
TOlume  of  the  Review  is  made  complete,  and  no  snl^ect  continued  over  from  one  to  another.  W« 
design  making  the  work  a  repository  of  all  information  relaUng  to  slavery  (  every  dav  becoming 
more  important),  that  the  South  may  tally  know  the  << reason"  of  her  "  &th."  In  it,  wc  Phall 
tneorporate  all  U^e  standaid  traatiaes  which  have  been  prepared,  and  which,  like  the  one  before 
na,  are  almost  out  of  print.  Among  the  first  of  these  are  the  letters  of  Hammond,  the  memoir 
of  Harper,  the  Review  of  the  Virginia  debates  by  ProfosMr  Dew,  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
to  Mr.  King,  ete^—ED.] 

The  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  exists  over  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  inhabited  earth.  Until  within  a  very  few  centuries,  it  may 
be  said  to  have  existed  over  the  whole  earth — ^at  least  in  all  those  por- 
tions of  it  which  had  made  any.  advanoes  toward  civilization.  We 
might  safely  conclude,  then,  that  it  is  deeply  founded  in  the  aature  of 
man  and  the  exigencies  of  human  society.  Yet,  in  the  few  countries  in 
which  it  has  been  abolished — claiming,  perhaps  justly,  to  be  furthest 
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advanced  in  oiyilizatton  and  intelligence,  but  which  have  had  the  amaJl- 
68t  opportunity  of  observing  its  true  character  and  effects — ^it  is  de- 
nounced as  the  most  intolerable  of  social  and  political  evils.  Its 
existence,  and  every  hour  of  its  continuance,  is  regarded  as  the  crime 
of  the  communities  in  which  it  is  found.  Even  by  those  in  the  coun* 
tries  alluded  to,  who  regard  it  with  the  most  indulgence  or  the  least 
abhorrence — who  attribute  no  criminality  to  the  present  generation— 
who  found  it  in  existence,  and  have  not  yet  been  able  to  devise  the 
means  of  abolishing  it — ^it  is  pronounced  a  misfortune  and  a  curse  in- 
jurious and  dangerous  always,  and  which  must  be  finally  fatal  to  the 
societies  which  admit  it  This  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  subject  of 
argument  and  investigation.  The  opinions  referred  to,  ara  assumed 
as  settled,  or  the  truth  of  them  as  self-evident.  If  any  voice  is  raised 
among  ourselves  to  extenuate  or  to  vindicate,  it  is  unheard.  The 
judgment  is  made  up.  We  can  have  no  hearing  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  civilised  world. 

Yet,  on  this  very  account,  it  is  more  important  that  we,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  slaveholding  States  of  America,  insulated  as  we  are,  by 
this  institution,  and  cut  off,  in  some  degree,  from  the  communion  and 
sympathies  of  the  world  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  or  with  which 
we  have  intercourse,  and  exposed  continually  to  their  animadversions 
and  attacks,  should  thoroughly  understand  this  subject,  and  our  strength 
and  weakness  in  relation  to  it.  If  it  be  thus  criminal,  dangerous  and 
&tal — and  if  it  be  possible  to  devise  means  of  freeing  ourselves  from 
it^we  ought  at  once  to  set  about  the  employing  of  those  means.  It 
would  be  the  most  wretched  and  imbecile  fatuity,  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  impending  dangers  and  horrors,  and  ^' drive  darkling  down  the 
current  of  our  fate,"  till  we  are  overwhelmed  in  the  final  destruction. 
If  we  are  tyrants— cruel,  unjust,  oppressive— let  us  humble  ourselves 
and  repent  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  that  the  foul  stain  may  be  cleansed, 
and  we  enabled  to  stand  erect,  as  having  common  claims  to  humanity 
with  our  fellow  men. 

But  if  we  are  nothing  of  all  this /if  we  commit  no  injustice  or  cru- 
elty ;  if  the  maintenance  of  our  institutions  be  essential  to  our  pros- 
perity, our  ohaitMter,  our  safety,  and  the  safety  of  all  that  is  dear  to 
us — let  us  enlighten  our  minds  and  fortify  our  hearts  to  defend  them^ 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  evidence  of  the  indisposition  of  the  resT 
of  the  world  to  hear  anything  more  on  this  subject,  that  perhaps  the 
most  profound,  original  and  truly  philosophi<Md  treatise,  which  has 
appeared  within  the  time  of  my  recollection,*  seems  not  to  have  at- 
tracted the  slightest  attention  out  of  the  limits  of  the  slaveholding 
States  themselves.  If  truth,  reason  and  conclusive  argument,  pro- 
pounded with  admirable  temper  and  peiftct  candor,  miff ht  be  supposed 
to  have  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  men,  we  should  think  this  work 
would  have  put  an  end  to  agitation  on  the  subject.  The  author  has 
rendered  inappreciable  service  to  the  South  in  enlightening  them  on 
the  subject  of  their  own  institutions,  and  turning  back  that  monstrous 
tide  of  folly  and  madness,  which,  if  it  had  rolled  on,  would  have  in- 
volved his  own  great  State,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  slaveholding 

•  President  Dew's  Reyiew  of  tlie  Virginia  Debates  on  the  Subject  of  Slayery. 
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States,  in  a  common  ruin.  But  beyond  these,  he  seems  to  have  produo* 
ed  no  effect  whatever.  The  denouncers  of  slayery,  with  whose  pro- 
ductions the  press  groans,  seem  to  be  unaware  of  his  existence— -un* 
aware  that  there  is  reason  to  be  encountered,  or  argument  to  be 
answered.  Thej  assume  'that  the  truth  is  known  and  settled  and  onlj 
requires  to  be  enforced  by  denunciation. 

Another  vindicator  of  the  South  has  appeared  in  an  individual  who 
is  among  those  that  have  done  honor  to  American  literature.*  With 
conclusive  argument,  and  great  force  of  expression,  he  has  defended 
slavery  from  the  charge  of  injustice  or  immorality,  and  shown  clearly 
the  unspeakable  cruelty  and  mischief  which  «Dttst  result  from  any 
scheme  qf  Abolition.  He  does  not  live  among  slaveholders,  and  il 
cannot  be  said  of  him,  as  of  others,  that  his  mind  is  warped  by  in* 
terest,  or  his  moral  sense  blunted  by  habit  and  familiarity  with  abuse. 
These  circumstances,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  have  secured  him 
hearing  and  consideration.  He  seems  to  be  equally  unheeded,  and  the 
work  of  denunciation,  disdaining  argument,  stiU  goes*on. 

n?  resident  Dew  has  shown  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  a  prin* 
cipal  cause  of  civilisation.  Perhaps  nothing  ^can  be  more  evident  than 
that  it  is  the  sole  cause.  If  anything  can  be  predicated  as  universally 
true  of  uncultivated  man,  it  is,  thai  he  will  not  labor  beyond  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  <hifl  existence.  Labor  is  pain  to  those 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  it,  4i»d  ^he  nature  of  man  is  averse  to  pain. 
Even  with  all  the  training,  4ihe  helps  and  motives  of  civilisation,  we 
find  that  this  aversion  cannot  be  overcome  in  many  individiuJs  of  the 
most  cultivated  societies.  The  coercion  of  slavery  alone  is  adequate 
to  form  man  to  habits  of  labor.  Without  it  there  can  be  no  accumu- 
lation of  property,  no  providence  for  the  future,  no  taste  for  comforts 
or  elegancies,  which  are  the  characteristics  and  essentials  of  civilisa* 
Hon.  He  who  has  obtained  the  command  of  another's  labor,  first 
begins  to  accumulate  and  provide  for  the  future,  and  the  foundations 
of  civilization  are  laid.  We  find  confirmed  by  experience  that  which 
is  so  evident  in  theory.  Since  the  existence  of  man  upon  the  earth, 
with  no  exception  whatever,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  every 
society  which  has  attained  civilisation,  has  advanced  to  it  through  this 
process. 

Will  those  who  regard  slavery  as  immoral,  or  crime  in  itself,  tell  us 
that  man  was  not  intended  for  civilisation,  but  to  roam  the  earth  as  a 
biped  brute  ?  That  he  is  not  to  raise  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  or  be  con- 
formed ill.  his  nobler  faculties  to  the  image  of  his  maker  ?  Or  will 
they  say  that  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  has  done  wrong  in  ordaining 
the  means  by  which,  alone,  that  end  can  be  attained  ?j  It  is  true,  that 
the  Creator  can  make  the  wickedness  as  well  as  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  him,  and  bring  forth  the  most  benevolent  results  from  the  most 
atrocious  actions.  But,  in  such  cases,  it  is  the  motive  of  the  actor 
alone  which  condemns  the  action.  The  act  itself  is  good,  if  it  pro- 
motes the  good  purposes  of  God,  and  would  be  approved  by  him,  if 
that  result  only  were  intended.  Do  they  not  blaspheme  the  providence 
of  God  who  denounce  as  wickedness  and  outrage  that  which  is  render- 

*  Paulding  on  Blaveiy .. 
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ed  indispeneable  io  hiB  parposes  in  the  goTernment  of  the  world?  Or 
at  what  stage  of  the  progress  of  society  will  thej  say  that  slavery  ceas- 
es to  be  necessary,  and  its  very  existence  becomes  sin  and  crime?  I 
am  aware  that  such  argument  would  have  little  effect  on  those  with 
whom  it  would  be  degrading  to  contend — ^who  pervert  the  inspired 
writings — which,  in  some  partS)  expressly  sanction  slavery,  and,  through- 
out, indicate  most  clearly  that  it  is  a  eivil  institution,  with  which  re- 
ligion has  no  concern — ^with  a  shallowness  and  presumption  not  less 
flagrant  and  shameless  than  his,  who  would  justify  murder  from  the 
text,  ^'and  Phineas  arose  and  executed  judgment 

There  seems  to-be  something  in  this  subject  which  blunts  the  per- 
ceptions and  darkens  and  confuses  the  understandings  and  moral  feel- 
ings of  men.  Tell  them,  that,  of  necessity,  in  every  civilised  society, 
there  must  be  an  infinite  variety  of  conditions  and  employments,  from 
the  most  eminent  and  intellectual  to  the  most  servile  and  laborious; 
that  the  negro  race,  from  their  temperament  and  capacity,  are  peculi- 
arly suited  tO' the  situation  which  they  occupy,  and  not  less  happy  in 
it  than  any  other  corresponding  class  to  be  u>und  in  the  worM ;  provCi 
incontestably,  that  no  scheme  of  emancipation  could  be  carriea  into 
effect  without  the  most  intolerable  mischiefs  and  calamities  to  both 
master  and  sls^e,  or  without  propably  throwing  a  large  and  fertile  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface  out  of  the  pale  of  civilization — and  you 
have  done  nothing..  They  reply,  that  whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quence, you  are  bound  to  do  right;  that  man  has  a  right  to  himself, 
and  man  eannot  have  a  property  in  man ;  that  if  the  negro  race  be 
naturally  inferior  in  mind  and  character,  they  are  not  less  entitled  to 
the  right  of  humanity ;  that  if  they  are  happy  in  their  condition,  it 
affords  but  the  stronger  evidence  of  their  degradation,  and  renders 
them,  still  more,  objects  of  commiseration.  They  repeat,  as  the  fun- 
damental maxim  of  our  eivil  policy,  that  all  men  are  born  free  and 
equal,  and  quote  from  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  ''that  men 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable'  rights,  among 
wMch  are  life,  liberty  and  tho  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Tt  is  not  the  first  time  that  1  hare  had  occasion  to*  observo  that  men 
may  repeat,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  some  maxim  or  sentimental 
phrase  as  self  evident  or  admitted  truth,  which  is  either  palpably  false, 
or  to  which,  upon  examination,  it  will  be  found  they  attach  no  definite 
idea.  Notwithstanding  our  respect  for  the  important  document  which 
declared  our  independence,  yet,  if  any  thing  be  found  in  it— and  espe- 
cially in  what  may  be  regarded  rather  as  its  ornament  than  Its  sub- 
stance— ftAae,  sophistical  or  unmeaning,  that  respect  should  not  screen 
it  from  the  freest  examination. 

All  men  are  born  free  and  eqnoL  Is  it  not,  palpably,  nearer  the 
truth  to  say,  that  no  man  was  ever  born  free,  and  that  no  two  men 
were  ever  born  equal  ?j  Man  is  born  in  a  state  of  the  most  helpless 
dependence  on  others.  He  continues  subject  to  the  most  absolute  con- 
trol of  others,  and  remains  without  many  of  the  civil,  and  all  of  the 
political,  privileges  of  his  society,  until  the  period  which  the  laws  have 
fixed,  as  that  at  which  he  is  supposed  to  attain  the  maturity  of  his 
faculties.  Then  equality  is  further  developed,  and  becomes  infinite 
in  every  society,  and  under  whatever  form  of  government    Wealth 
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and  poverty,  fame  or  obsourity,  strength  or  weakness,  knowledge  or  ig* 
noraDce,  ease  or  labor,  power  or  sabjeotion,  nake  the  endless  diversity 
in  the  condition  of  men. 

But  we  have  not  arrived  at  the  profundity  of  the  maxim.  This  in- 
eauality  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  result  of  abuses  in  the  institutiona 
01  society.  They  do  not  speak  of  what  exists,  but  of  what  ought  to  ex- 
ist Every  one  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  obtain  all  the  advantages 
of  society  which  he  can  compass  by  the  free  exertion  of  his  faculties, 
unimpeded  by  civil  restraints.  It  may  be  said,  that  this  would  not 
remedy  the  evils  of  society  which  are  complained  of  The  inequalities 
to  which  I  have  referred,  with  the  misery  resulting  from  them,  would 
exist,  in  fact,  under  the  freest  and  most  popular  form  of  government 
that  man  would  devise.  But  what  is  the  foundation  of  the  bold  dog- 
ma  so  confidently  announced?  't'emales  are  human  and  rational  beings. 
They  may  be  found  of  better  faculties,  and  better  qualified  to  exercise 
political  privileges,  and  to  attain  the  distinctions  of  society,  than  many 
men ;  yet  who  complains  of  the  order  of  society  by  which  they  are  ex* 
eluded  from  them  ?  For,  I  do  not  speak  of  the  few  who  would  dese- 
crate them;  do  violence  to  the  nature  which  their  Creator  has  impress- 
ed upon  them ;  drag  them  from  the  position  which  they  necessarily 
occupy  for  the  existence  of  civilised  society,  aiid  in  which  they  consti- 
tute its  blessing  and  ornament — the  only  position  which  they  have  ever 
occupied  in  any  human  society- — to  place  them  in  a  situation  in  which 
they  would  be  alike  miserable  and  degraded.  Low  as  we  descend  in  com- 
bating the  theories  of  presumptuous  dogmatists,  it  cannot  be  necessa- 
ry to  stoop  to  this^  A  youth  of  eighteen  may  have  powers  which  aast 
into  the  shade  those'  of  any  of  his  mere  advanced  ootemporaries.  Ho 
may  be  capable  of  serving  or  saving  his  country,  and  if  not  permitted  to 
do  so  now,  the  occasion  may  have  been  lost  forever.  But  he  can  exercise 
no  political  privilege,  or  aspire  to  any  political  distinction.  It  is  said, 
that,  of  necessity,  society  must  exclude  from  some  civil  and  political] priv- 
ileges— those  who  are  unfitted  to  exercise  them  by  infirmity,  unsuitable- 
ness  of  character,  or  defect  of  discretion ;  that,  of  necessity,  there 
must  be  some  general  rule  on  the  subject,  and  that  any  rule  which  can 
be  devised,  will  operate  with  hardship  and  injustice  on  individuals. 
This  is  all  that  can  be  said,  and  all  that  need  be  said.  It  is  saying,  in 
other  words,  that  the  privileges  in  question  are  no  matter  of  natural 
right,  but  to  be  settled  by  convention,  as  the  good  and  safety  of  society 
may  require.  *If  society  should  disfranchise  individuals  convicted  of 
infamous  crimes,  would  this  be  an  invasion  of  natural  right?  Yet  this 
would  not  be  justified  on  the  score  of  their  moral  guilt,  but  that  the 
good  of  society  required,  or  would  be  promoted  by  it.  We  admit  the 
existence  of  a  moral  law,  binding  on  societies  as  on  individuals.  So- 
ciety must  act  in  good  faith.  No  man,  or  body  of  men,  has  a  right  to 
inflict  pain  or  privation  on  others,  unless  with  a  view,  after  fuU  and 
impartial  deliberation,  to  prevent  a  greater  evil.  If  this  deliberation 
be  had,  and  the  decision  made  in  good  futh,  there  can  be  no  imputa- 
tion of  moral  guili  Has  any  politician  contended  that  the  very  exist- 
ence of  governments  in  which  there  are  orders  privileged  by  law, 
constitutes  a  violation  of  morality ;  that  their  continuance  is  a  crime, 
which  men  are  bound  to  put  an  end  to,  without  any  consideration  of 
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the  good  or  evil  to  resalt  from  the  change?  Tet  this  in  the  natural  in- 
ference from  the  dogma  of  the  natural  equality  of  men  as  applied  to 
our  institution  of  slavery — an  equality  not  to  be  invaded  without  in* 
justice  and  wrong,  and  requiring  to  be  restored  instantly,  unqualified- 
ly, and  without  reference  to  oonsequenoes^ 

This  is  sufficiently  common-place,  but  we  are  sometimes  driven  to 
common-place.  It  is  no  less  a  fiedse  and  shallow  than  a  presumptuous 
philosophy,  which  theorises  on  the  affairs  of  men  as  of  a  problem  to 
be  solved  by  some  unerring  rule  of  human  reason,  without  reference 
to  the  designs  of  a  superior  Intelligence,  so  &r  as  he  has  been  pleased 
to  indicate  them,  in  their  creation  and  destiny.  Man  is  bom  to  sub- 
jection. Not  only  during  infancy  is  he  dependent  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  others;  at  all  ages,  it  is  tne  very  bias  of  his  nature,  that  the 
strong  and  wise  should  control  the  weak  and  ignorant  So  it  has  been 
since  the  days  of  Nimrod.  The  existence  of  some  form  of  slavery  in 
all  ages  and  countries,  is  proof  enough  of  this.  He  is  bom  to  subiec* 
tion  as  he  is  bom  in  sin  and  ignorance.  To  make  any  considerable 
progress  in  knowledge,  the  continued  efforts  of  successive  generations, 
and  the  diligent  training  and  unwearied  exertions  of  the  individual 
are  requisite.  To  make  progress  in  moral  virtue,  not  less  time  and 
effort,  aided  by  superior  help,  are  necessair;  and  it  is  only  by  the  ma- 
tured exercise  of  his  knowledge  and  his  virtue,  that  he  can  attain  to 
civil  freedom^  Of  all  things,  the  existence  of  civil  liberty  is  most  the 
result  of  artificial  institution.  The  proclivity  of  the  natural  man  is 
to  domineer  or  to  be  subservient  A  noble  result,  indeed :  but,  in  the 
attaining  of  which,  as  in  the  instances  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  the 
Creator,  for  his  own  purposes,  has  set  a  limit,  beyond  which  we  can- 
notgo. 

'But  he  who  is  most  advanced  in  knowledge,  is  most  sensible  of  his 
own  ignorance,  and  how  much  must  forever  be  unknown  to  man  in  his 
present  condition.  As  I  have  heard  it  expressed,  the  further  you  ex- 
tend the  circle  of  light,  the  wider  is  the  horizon  of  darkness.  He 
who  has  made  the  greatest  progress  in  moral  purity,  is  most  sensible 
of  the  depravity,  not  only  of  tne  world  around  him,  but  of  his  own 
heart,  and  the  imperfection  of  his  best  motives — and  this  he  knows  that 
men  must  feel  and  lament,  so  long  as  they  continue  men.  So,  when 
the  greatest  progress  in  civil  liberty  has  been  made,  the  enlightened 
lover  of  liberty  will  know  that  there  must  remain  much  inequality, 
much  injustice,  much  slavery^  which  no  human  wisdom  or  virtue  will 
ever  be  able  wholly  to  prevent  or  redress.  As  I  have  before  had  the 
honor  to  say  to  this  Society,  the  condition  of  our  whole  existence  is 
but  to  struggle  with  evils — to  compare  them — to  choose  between  them — 
and,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  mitigate  them.  To  say  that  there  is  evil  in 
any  institution,  is  only  to  say  that  it  is  humanj 

And  can  we  doubt  but  that  this  long  discipline  and  laborious  pro- 
cess, by  which  men  are  required  to  work  out  the  elevation  and  improve- 
ment of  their  individual  nature  and  their  social  condition,  is  imposed 
for  a  great  and  benevolent  end?  Our  fMulties  are  not  adequate  to  the 
solution  of  the  mystery,  why  it  should  be  so — but  the  truth  is  clear, 
that  the  world  was  not  intended  for  the  seat  of  universal  knowledge  or 
goodness,  or  happiness,  or  freedom. 
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Man  hoi  been  endowed  by  his  Creaior  with  certain  im^ienaUe  rights, 
among  which  are  life,  liberty  and  the  jmrsuii  of  hapjtinessi  What  is 
meant  by  the  inalienable  risht  of  liberty?  Has  any  onewbo  has  med 
the  words  ever  asked  hitnseu  this  question  ?  Does  it  mean  that  a  man 
has  no  right  to  alienate  his  own  liberty — ^to  sell  himself  and  his  pos- 
terity for  slaves?  This  would  seem  to  be  the  more  obvious  meaning. 
When  the  word  right  is  used,  it  has  reference  to  some  law  which  sanc- 
tions it,  and  would  be  violated  by  its  invasion ;  it  must  refer  either  to 
the  general  law  of  morality  or  the  law  of  the  country — the  law  of  God 
or  the  law  of  man.  If  the  law  of  any  country  permitted  it,  it  would 
of  course  be  absurd  to  say,  that  the  law  of  that  country  was  violated  by 
such  alienation.  If  it  have  any  meaning  in  this  respect,  it  must  mean 
that,  though  the  law  of  the  country  permitted  it,  the  man  would  be  guilty 
of  an  immoral  act  who  should  thus  alienate  his  liberty.  A  fit  question 
for  schoolmen  to  discuss,  and  the  consequences  resultinff  from  its  de- 
cision as  important  as  from  any  of  theirs.  Yet,  who  will  say  that  the 
man,  pressed  by  famine  and  in  the  prospeot  of  death,  would  be  ortmi* 
nal  for  such  an  act?  Self-preservation,  as  is  truly  said,  is  the  first  law 
of  nature*  High  ^nd  peculiar  characters,  by  elaborate  cultivation,  may 
be  taught  to  prefer  death  to  slavery,  but  it  would  bo  folly  to  prescribe 
this  as  a  duty  to  the  mas^  of  mankind 

If  any  rational  meaning  can  be  attributed  to  the  sentence  I  have 
quoted,  it  is  this :  that  the  society,  or  the  individuals  who  exercise  the 
powera  of  government,  are  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  law  of  God  or  of 
morality,  when,  by  any  law  or  public  act,  they  depfive  men  of  life  or 
liberty,  or  restrain  them  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Yet  every  gov- 
ernment does,  and  of  necessity  must,  deprive  men  of  life  and  liberty 
for  offenses  against  society,  ftestrain  them  in  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness !  Why  all  the  laws  of  society  are  intended  for  nothing  else  but 
to  restrain  men  from  Uie  pursuit  of  happiness,  according  to  their  own 
ideas  of  happinesa  or  advantage — whicn  the  phrase  must  mean  if  it 
means  anything  And  by  what  right  doea  society  ptwish  by  the  loss 
of  life  or  liberty  ?  Not  on  aeeount  of  the  moral  guilt  of  the  criminal — 
not  by  imfMoosly  and  arrogantly  assuming  the  prerogative"  of  the  Al- 
mighty, to  dispense  jastioe  or  suffering,  according  to  moral  desert. 
It  is  for  its  own  protection — it  is  the  right  of  self-defense.  If  there 
existed  the  blackest  moral  turpitude,  which,  by  its  example  or  conse- 
quences could  be  of  no  evil  to  society,  government  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that.  If  an  action,  the  most  harmless  in  its  moral  charac- 
ter, could  be  dangerous  to  the  security  of  society,  society  would  have 
the  perfect  right  to  punish  it.  If  the  possession  of  a  black  skin  would 
be  otherwise  dangerous  to  society,  society  has  the  same  right  to  protect 
itself,  by  disfranchising  the  possessor  ot  civil  privileges,  and  to  contin- 
ue the  disability  to  his  posterity,  if  the  same  danger  would  be  incurred 
by  its  removal  Society  inflicts  these  forfeitures  for  the  security  of 
the  live?  of  its  members ;  it  inflicts  them  for  the  security  of  their  prop- 
erty, the  great  essential  of  civilization ;  it  inflicts  them,  also,  for  the 
protection  of  its  political  institutions — the  forcible  attempt  to  overturn 
which,  has  always  been  justly  regarded  as  the  greatest  crime ;  and  who 
has  questioned  its  right  so  to  inflict?  ^^  Man  cannot  have  property  in 
man  — a  phrase  as  full  of  meaning  as,  ^^who  slays  fat  oxen,  should 
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himself  be  hiV    Oertainly  be  may,  if  tbe  laws  of  society  allow  it ;  and, 
if  it  i>e  on  sufficient  grounds,  neither  be  nor  society  do  wrong. 

^  And  is  it  by  this — ^as  we  must  call  it.  however  recommended  to  our 
higher  feelings  by  its  associations — well  sounding,  but  unmeaning  ver- 
biage of  natural  equality  and  inalienable  rights,  that  our  lives  are  to  be 
put  in  jeopardy,  our  property  destroyed  and  our  political  institutions 
overturned  ox  endangered  1  If  a  people  had  on  its  borders  a  tribe  of 
barbarii^ns,  whom  no  treaties  or  faith  could  bind,  and  by  whose  attacks 
they  were  constantly  endangered,  against  whom  they  could  devise  no 
security,  but  that  they  should  be  exterminated  and  enslaved — would 
they  not  have  the  right  to  enslave  them,  and  keep  them  in  slavery  so 
long  as  the  same  danger  would  be  incurred  by  their  manumission?  If 
a  civilized  man  and  a  savage  were  by  chance  placed  together  on  a  des- 
olate island,  and  the  former,  by  the  superior  power  of  civilization, 
would  reduce  the  latter  to  subjection,  would  he  not  have  the  same 
right?  Would  this  not  be  the  strictest  self-defense?  I  do  not  now 
consider,  how  far  we  can  make  out  a  similar  case  to  justify  our  enslav- 
ing the  negroes.  I  speak  to  those  who  contend  for  inalienable  rights, 
and  that  the  existence  of  slavery,  always,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
involves  injustice  and  crime. 

As  I  have  said,  we  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  moral  law.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  resort  to  the  theory  which  resolves  all  right 
into  fbrce.  The  existence  of  such  a  law  is  imprinted  on  the  hearts  of 
all  human  beings.  But,  though  its  existence  be  acknowledged,  the 
mind  of  man  has  hitherto  been  tasked  in  vain  to  discover  an  unerring 
standard  of  moralitv.  It  is  a  common,  and  undoubted  maxim  of  mo- 
rality, that  you  shall  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  Tou  shall  not 
do  injustice  or  commit  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  others,  for  the  sake 
of  a  greater  ulterior  good.  But  what  is  injustice,  and  what  are  the 
rights  of  others  ?  And  why  are  we  not  to  commit  the  one  or  invade 
the  others?  It  is  because  it  inflicts  pain  or  suffering,  present  or  pro- 
spective, or  cuts  them  off  from  enjoyment  which  they  might  otherwise 
attain.  The  Creator  has  sufficiently  revealed  to  us  that  happiness  is 
the  great  end  of  existence — the  sole  object  of  all  animated  and  sen- 
tient beings.  To  this  he  has  directed  their  aspirations  and  efforts,  and 
we  feel  that  we  thwart  his  benevolent  purposes  when  we  destroy  or  im- 
pede that  happiness.  This  is  the  only  natural  right  of  man.  All 
other  rights  result  from  the  conventions  of  society,  and  these,  to  be 
sure,  we  are  not  to  invade,  whatever  good  may  appear  to  us  likely  to 
follow.  ,  Tet  are  we  in  no  instance  to  inflict  pain  or  suffering,  or  dis- 
turb enjoyment,  for  the  sake  of  producing  a  greater  good  ?  Is  the  mad- 
man not  to  be  restrained  who  would  bring  destruction  on  himself  or 
others?  Is  pain  not  to  be  inflicted  on  the  child,  when  it  is  the  only 
means  by  which  he  can  be  effectually  instructed  to  provide  for  his  own 
future  happiness  ?  Is  the  surgeon  guilty  of  wrong  who  amputates  a  limb 
to  preserve  life?  Is  it  not  the  object  of  all  penal  legislation,  to  inflict 
safferinff  for  the  sake  of  greater  good  to  be  secured  to  society  ? 

By  what  right  is  it  that  man  exercises  dominion  over  the  beasts  of 
the  field ;  subdues  them  to  painful  labor,  or  deprives  theni  of  life  for 
his  sustenance  or  enjoyment  ?  They  are  not  rational  beings.  No,  but 
they  are  the  creatures  of  God,  sentient  beings,  capable  of  suffering 
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and  enjojinent,  and  entitled  to  enjoy  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
capacities.  Does  not  the  voice  of  nature  inform  every  one,  that  he  is 
guilty  of  wrong  when  he  inflicts  on  them  pain  without  necessity  or  ob- 
ject? If  their  existence  be  limited  to  the  present  life^  it  affords  the 
stronger  argument  for  affording  them  the  brief  enjoyment  of  which  it 
is  capable.  It  is  because  the  greater  good  is  effected ;  not  only  to  man 
but  to  the  inferior  animals  themselves.  The  care  of  man  gives  the 
boon  of  existence  to  myriads  who  would  never  otherwise  have  enjoyed 
it,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  existence  is  better  provided  for  while  it 
lasts.  It  belongs  to  the  being  of  superior  faculties  to  judge  of  the 
relations  which  shall  subsist  between  himself  and  the  inferior  animals^ 
and  the  use  he  shall  make  of  them ;  and  he  may  justly  consider,  him- 
self, who  has  the  greater  capacity  of  enjoyment  in  the  first  instance. 
Yet  he  must  do  this  conscientiously;  and,  no  doubt,  moral  guilt  has 
been  incurred  by  the  inflictioiLpf  pain  on  these  animals,  with  no  ade- 
quate benefit  to  be  expected  U  do  no  disparagement  to  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  even  in  its  humblest  form,  when  I  say,  that  on  the  very 
same  foundation,  with  the  difference  only  of  circumstance  and  degree, 
rests  the  right  of  civilized  and  cultivated  man,  over  the  savage  and  igno- 
rant. It  is  the  order  of  nature  and  of  Ood,  that  the  being  of  superior  fae*- 
ulties  and  knowledge,  and  therefore  of  superior  power,  should  control 
and  dispose  of  those  who  are  inferior.  It  is  as  much  in  the  order  of 
nature,  that  men  should  enslave  each  other,  as  that  other  animals 
should  prey  upon  each  other.  I  admit  that  he  does  this  under  the 
highest  moral  responsibility,  and  is  most  guilty  if  he  wantonly  inflicts 
misery  or  privation  on  beings  more  capable  of  enjoyment  or  of  suffering 
than  brutes,  without  necessity  or  any  view  to  the  greater  good  which  is  to 
resultj  If  we  conceive  of  society  existing  without  government,  and  that 
one  man,  by  his  superior  strength,  courage  or  wisdom,  could  obtain  the 
mastery  of  his  fellows,  he  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  He 
would  be  morally  responsible  for  the  vse  of  his  power,  and  guilty  if 
he  failed  to  direct  them  so  as  to  promote  their  happiness  as  well  as  his 
own.  Moralists  have  denounced  the  injustice  and  cruelty  which  have 
been  practiced  toward  our  aboriginal  Indians,  by  which  they  have  been 
driven  from  their  native  seats  and  exterminated,  and,  no  doubt,  with 
much  justice.  No  doubt  much  fraud  and  injustice  has  been  practiced, 
in  the  circumstances  and  the  manner  of  their  removal.  Yet  who  ha» 
contended  that  civilized  man  had  no  moral  right  to  possess  himself  of 
the  country?  That  he  was  bound  to  leave  this  wide  and  fertile  conti- 
nent, which  is  capable  of  sustaining  uncounted  myriads  of  a  civilized 
race,  to  a  few  roving  and  ignorant  barbarians?  Yet,  if  any  thing  is 
certain,  it  is  certain  that  there  were  no  means  by  which  he  could  pos- 
sess the  country,  without  exterminating  or  enslaving  them.  Savage 
and  civilized  man  cannot  live  together,  and  the  savage  can  only  be  tam- 
ed by  being  enslaved  or  by  having  slaves.  By  enslaving,  alone,  could 
he  have  preserved  them.*  And  who  shall  take  upon  himself  to  decide 
that  the  more  benevolent  course  and  the  one  more  pleasing  to  God,  was 
pursued  toward  them,  or  that  it  would  not  have  been  better  that  they 
had  been  enslaved  generally,  as  they  were  in  particular  instances  ?     it 

*I  refer  to  President  Dew  on  this  subject. 
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IB  a  refined  philosophT,  and  utterly  false  in  its  applicatiOH  to  general 
mature,  or  the  mass  of  human  kind,  which  teaches  that  existence  is  not 
the  greatest  of  boons,  and  worthy  of  being  preserved  even  nnder  the 
most  adverse  circumstances.     The  lArongest  instinct  of  all  animated 
beings  sufficiently  proclaims  this.     When  the  last  Ted  man  shall  have 
vanished  from  our  forests,  the  sole  remaining  traces  of  his  blood  will 
be  found  among  our  enslaved  population.*     The  African  slave-trade 
has  given,  and  will  give,  the  boon  of  existence  to  millions  and  millions 
in  our  country,  who  would,  otherwise,  never  have  enioyed  it,  and  the 
•enjoyment  of  their  existence  is  better  provided  for  while  it  lasts.     Or 
if,  for  the  rights  of  man  over  inferior  animals,  we  are  referred  to  Rev- 
elation, which  pronounces— ''Ye  shall  have  dominion  over  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  and  over  the  fowls  of  the  air,"  we  refer  to  the  same  which  de- 
clares not  less  explicitly — 

"  Both  the  bondmen  and  bondmaids  which  thou  shah  have,  shall  be 
of  the  heathen  that  are  among  you.     Of  them  shall  you  buy  bondmen 
•and  bondmaids.'' 

''  Moreover,  of  the  children  of  strangers  that  do  sojoiam  among  you, 
•of  them  shall  ye  buy,  and  of  their  families  that  are  with  you,  which 
thcv  begot  in  your  land,  and  they  shall  be  your  possession.     And  ye 
•shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance  for  your  children  after  yon,  to  inher- 
it them  by  possession.     They  shall  be  your  bondmen  forever." 

In  moral  investigations,  ambiguity  is  often  occasioned  by  confound- 
ing the  intrinsic  nature  of  an  action,  as  determined  by  its  consequence, 
"with  the  motives  of  the  actor,  involving  moral  guilt  or  innocence.  If 
^poison  be  given  with  a  view  to  destroy  another,  and  it  cures  him  of  dis- 
ease, the  poisoner  is  guilty,  but  the  act  is  beneficent  in  its  results.  If 
medicine  be  given  with  a  view  to  heal,  imd  it  happens  to  kill,  he  who 
administered  it  is  innocent,  but  the  act  is  a  nokious  one.  If  they  who 
begun  and  prosecuted  the  slave-trade,  practiced  horrible  cruelties  and 
inflicted  much  suffering — as  no  doubt  they  did,  though  these  have 
'been  much  exaggerated — for  merely  selfish  purposes,  and  witSh  no  view 
to  future  good,  they  were  morally  most  guilty.  So  far  as  unnecessary 
cruelty  was  practiced,  the  motive  and  the  act  were  alike  bad.  But  u 
"we  could  be  sure  that  the  entire  effect  of  the  trade  has  been  to  produoe 
more  happiness  than  would  otherwise  have  existed,  we  must  pronounce 
it  good,  and  that  it  has  happened  in  the  ordering  of  God's  providence, 
to  whom  evil  cannot  be  imputed.  Moral  guilt  has  not  been  imputed 
to  Las  Cases,  and  if  the  importation  of  African  slaves  into  America, 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  more  suffering  than  it  inflicted,  it  was  good 
l)oth  in  the  motive  and  the  result.  I  freely  admit,  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible  to  justify,  morally,  those  who  beffun  and  carried  on  the  slave-trade. 
No  speculation  of  future  good  to  be  brought  about  could  compensate 
the  enormous  amount  of  evil  it  occasioned. 

If  we  could  refer  to  the  common  moral  sense  of  mankind,  as  deter- 
mined by  their  conduct  in  all  ages  and  countries,  for  a  standard  of  mo- 
rality,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  slavery.  The  will  of  God,  as 
determined  by  utility,  would  be  an  infallible  standard,  if  we  had  an 

*  It  is  not  uncommon,  especially  in  Charleston,  to  see  slaves,  after  many  de- 
scents, and  having  mingled  their  blood  with  the  Africans,  possessing  In4ian 
liair  and  features. 
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unerring  measure  of  utility.     The  utiHtarian  philosophy,  as  it  is  com- 
monly understood,  referring  only  to  the  animal  wants  and  employments 
and  physical  condition  of  man,  is  utterly  false  and  degrading.     If  a 
sufficiently  extended  definition  be  given  to  utility,  so  as  to  include- every 
thing  that  may  be  a  source  of  enjoyment  or  suffering,  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  useless.     How  can  you  compare  the  pleasures  resulting  from 
the  exercise  of  the  understanding,  the  taste  and  the  imagination,  with 
the  animal  enjoyments  of  the  senses — the  gratification  derived  from  a 
ine  poem,  with  that  from  a  rich  banquet?     How  are  we  to  weigh  the 
pains  and  enjoyments  of  one  man,  highly  cultivated  and  of  great  sen- 
sibility, against  those  of  many  men  of  blunter  capacity  for  enjoyment 
Qr  suffering?     And  if  we  eoukl  determine,  with  certainty,  in  what  util- 
ity consists,  we  are  so  short  sighted  with  respect  to  consequences — the 
remote  results  of  our  best  considered  actions  are  so  often  wide  of  our 
anticipations,  or  contrary  to  them — that  we  should  still  be  very  much 
in  the  dark.     But,  tho«gh  we  cannot  arcive  at  absolute  certainty  with 
respect  to  the  utility  of  actions,  it  is  always  fairly  matter  of  argument. 
Though  an  imperfect  standard,  it  is  the  best  we  have,  and  perhaps  the 
Creator  did  not  intend  that  we  should  arrive  at  perfect  certainty  with 
regard  to  the  ttoraliiy  oi  many  actions.     If,  after  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination of  consequenees  that  we  are-  Me  to  make,  with  due  distrust 
of  ourselves,  we  impartially,  and  in  good  faith,  decide  for  that  which 
appears  likely  to  produce  the  greatest  good,  we  arofree  from  moral  guilt. 
And  I  woula  impress,  most  earnestly,  that  with  our  imperfect  and  lim- 
ited faculties,  and  short  sighted  as  we- are  to  the  future,  we  can  rarely, 
very  rarely  indeed,  be  justified  in  producing  considerable  present  evil 
or  suffering,  in  the  expectation  of  remote  future  good— if,  indeed,  this 
can  ever  be  justified. 

In  considering  this  subject,  I  shall  no#  regard  it,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  reference  to  the  present  position  of  the  slaveholding  States,  or  the 
difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  their  emancipating  their  slaves,  but  as 
a  naked,  abstract  question — whether  it  is  better  that  the  institution  of 
predial  and  domestic  slavery  should,  or  should  not,  exist  in  civilized  so- 
ciety. And  though  some  of  my  remarks  may  seem  to  have  such  a 
tendency,  let  me  not  be  understood  as  taking  upon  myself  to  deter- 
mine that  it  is  better  that  it  should  exist  God  forbid  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  deciding  such  a  question  should  ever  be  thrown  on  me  or 
my  countrymen.  But  this  I  will  say,  and  not  without  confidence,  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  no  human  intellect  to  establish  the  contrary  propo- 
sition—that it  is  better  it  should  not  exist  This  is  probably  known 
but  to  one  being,  and  concealed  from  human  sagacity. 

There  have  existed  in  various  ages,  and  we  now  see  existing  in  the 
world,  people  in  every  stage  of  civilisation,  from  the  most  barbarous 
to  the  most  refined.  Man,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  born  to  civilisation. 
He  is  born  rude  and  ignorant  But  it  will  be,  I  suppose,  admitted, 
that  it  is  the  design  of  the  Creator  that  he  should  attain  to  civiliza- 
^on:  that  religion  should  be  known,  that  the  comforts  and  elegancies 
of  life  should  be  enjoyed,  that  letters  and  arts  should  be  cultivated,  in 
short,  that  there  should  be  the  greatest  possible  development  of  moral 
and  intellectual  excellence.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  any 
ihiDg  of  those  who  have  extolled  the  superior  virtues  and  enjoyments 
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of  savage  life — a  life  of  physical  wants  and  sufferings,  of  continual  in- 
security, of  furious  passions  and  depraved  vices.  Those  who  have 
praised  savage  life,  are  those  who  have  known  nothing  of  it,  or  who 
Lave  become  savages  themselves.  But,  as  I  have  said,  so  far  as  reason 
or  universal  experiences  instruct  us,  the  institution  of  slavery  is  an 
essential  process  in  emerging  from  savage  life.  It  must  then  produce 
good,  and  promote  the  designs  of  the  Creator. 

X  2b  &e  Continued,} 


IRT.  1V....CBAELE8T0N  AND  SAVANNAH. 

[TBI  Ibllowliig  paper  l«  flrom  the  pen  of  an  influential  dtisen  of  SaTannah,  and,  although  we 
do  not  approre  of  ita  spirit  in  some  reepecte,  jti — as  a  direct  attack  is  nuMie  upon  us  in  it,  and 
as  the  Sarannah  papers  hare  also  united  in  the  attack — we  are  determined  to  gire  it  entire. 
Nerer  was  there  a  more  unjust  and  unfbunded  allegation  than  that  which  chargM  us  with  hostility 
to  Sarannah  or  to  Georgia.  On  the  contrary,  the  rolumes  we  hare  published  will  show  the  mont 
elaborate  and  the  most  flattering  artielee  hare  appeared  at  frequent  intemds  in  regard  to  both,  and 
that,  whaterer  our  native  sympathies,  neither  South  Carolina  nor  Charlraton  hare  been,  in  any  de- 
gree, more  fkrorod.  In  our  editorial  experience  we  hare  aimed  high  abore  erenrthing  that  was 
Etty,  and  regard  the  reproof,  in  this  Instanoe,  as  most  unkind  and  unmerited.  SUIl,  we  cannot  be- 
)re  the  author  entertains  an  ill  feeling  toward  us,  as  he  has  permitted  the  ol^ectionable  passages 
to  be  expunged,  if  we  pleased,  and  has  written  us  a  rery  friendly  letter  on  the  suhjed. 

In  regard  to  the  ftrictuiee  of  the  Sarannah  Kepublican,  we  hare  only  to  add,  that  when  we 
published  the  extract  from  the  Mercury,  so  farorable  to  Charleston,  and  asked  for  a  response 
from  Sarannah,  we  meant  what  was  said,  and  awaited  anxiously  for  that  response,  in  order  to 
put  before  our  readers  the  frdl  merits  of  the  oontrorersy.    If  the  Sarannah  statements  did  ap* 

Car  in  the  Mercury,  it  Is  likely  that  we  clipped  it  out  and,  by  accident,  mlsfdaoed  it.  The  idea^of 
ing  charged  with  unikimess,  nerer  once  oceured  to  our  mind,  eepedaily,  a«  we  had  just  written 
the  following  passages  referring  to  Sarannah  and  Charleston : 

"The  riralries  of  these  interesting  southern  cities  occasion  a  continual  eroesflre,  which,  at 
times,  becomes  warm.  A  quarantine  upon  Sarannah  ressels,  because  cholera  was  thought  to 
•xist  somewhere  on  the  neighboring  plantations,  was  likely  to  lead  to  the  Just  recrimination 
of  Sarannah,  when  yellow  ferer,  the  past  summer,  paid  its  respeets  onoe  afpLi  to  the  Charlea- 
tonians. 

'*  These  dtiss  are  now  contending,  mif^t  and  main,  for  the  trade  of  north  Alabama,  Georgia 
and  Tennessee,  and  press  their  railroad  enterprises  with  great  rigor.  If  they  will  but  keep  cool, 
the  progress  of  either,  in  the  the  next  ten  years,  will  ririd  the  most  farored  dlies  of  the  North. 
We  hail  with  unfeigned  joy  these  eridences  of  southern  adrancement 

**  The  annexed  is  taken  from  a  late  number  of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  and  if  Sarannah  has 
anything  to  say  to  it,  1st  her  speak.**— E*.] 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq. — Under  this  caption  you  published  an  arti- 
cle in  your  December  Beview,  tftken  from  the  Charleston  Mercury, 
which,  one-sided  as  it  is,  would  not  be  answered  by  me,  did  you  not 
challenge  a  reply.  Your  bias  seems  generally,  and,  perhaps,  natural- 
ly so,  to  favor  Charleston ;  and  it  is  rare  that  our  city  or  State  are 
mentioned,  except  as  subordinate  or  8«bsidiary  to  Charlefton.  It  is 
not  worth  while  for  parties,  either  in  ^Savannah  or  Charleston,  to  figure 
up  what  cotton  will  net  in  either  .poit.  The  shippers  from  the  inte- 
rior will  be  apt  to  find  out  how.  many  dollars  and  cents  result  from 
their  shipments,  and  govern  themselves  accordinglv.  I  think  it  may 
fairly  be  assumed,  that  the  prices  in  the  two  places  cannot  be  far 
apart,  as  both  look  to  the  same  ultimate  markets.  Charleston  may, 
therefore,  be  assured,  that  the  ,popt  (prices  being  equal)  which  is  near- 
est the  cotton  region,  and  can  ^t  the  staple  to  it  the  cheapest,  will 
receive  the  most.  Look,  then,  at  the  geographical  position  of  Savannah, 
the  nearest  port  to  south-western  KJeorgia  (where  there  is  more  and  bet- 
ter cotton  land  than  is  contained  in  all  South  Carolina),  nearest  Ala- 
bama, nearest  central  Georgia,  and  commanding,  by  river,  much  of  that 
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which  centers  ft(r  Augusta  from  middle  and  north-eastern  Georgia  and: 
a  ffhare  of  western  Carolina.  It  may  be  said,  that  oar  river  is  not 
reliable :  admitted.  But,  before  two  years  roll  away,  we  will  have  a 
railroad  connection  with  Augusta,  which  will  give  Savannah  the  com' 
mand  of  that  trade,  either  by  river  or  railroad,  harmonize  all  the  in- 
terests of  Greorgia  and  concentrate  all,  or  the  best,  of  her  trade  in  her 
own  sea-port,  Savannah.  The  South  Carolina  railroad  cannot  success- 
fully compete  with  the  river.  It  has  been  tried ;  and,  while  the  river 
trade  increases,  and  those  who  carry  it  on  grow  rich,  the  railroad  is 
growing  poor..  I  maintain  it  must  do  so,  unless  sustained  by  other 
resources  than  carrying  cotton  from  Augusta  to  Charleston,  at  12^  to 
l&l  cents  per  hundred  pounds — a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  miles,  and  including  an  inclined  plane. 

You  are,  also,  doubtless,  aware  that  our  railroad  connections  are  ex- 
tending westward  toward  Columbia,  and  that,  when  completed,  must 
command  a  large  part  of  the  shipments  from  that  point,  now  seeking 
an  outlet  at  Apalachicola.  These  things  are,  however,  prospective. 
Let  us  look  at  the  past,  at  facts,  and  see  what  shippers  are  finding  out 
as  to  the  best  markets.  Let  us  compare  the  receipts  at  the  two  ports, 
as  made  up  by  the  Savannah  Bepublican  price  current,  to  the  latest 
date: 

Sai'onnah.  Charktton.    Exeeu. 

]z,     1845,  Dec.  19». . .  42,143  Dec.  12,. .  72,667  30,524  or  26^  perct 

1846,  "    18,...  87,043  "    11,..  125,865  38,822  or  18         " 

1847,  "    18,...  27,411  "    10,..  41,504  14,093  or 20>|i     " 

1848,  "    19,...  108,235  "    14,..  144,387  36,152  or  14 

1849,  "    18,...  126,998  "    13,..  137 ,924  10,926  or   4J^     " 

Lest,  however,  our  Charleston  friends  should  cavil  at  this,  and  say 

a  part  of  our  receipts  go  there,  or  that  the  '^  strangers'  fever ''  kept 

back  their  receipts  this  year,  I  refer  to  the  New  York  annual  cotton 

statement  and  look  at  the  direct  exports  of  the  two  ports  for  five  years, 

and  find  them  as  follows : 

Savannah.  Charleston.  Exet$», 

1845, 304,544  421,896  117,352  or  16     perct. 

1846, 186,306  268,077  81 ,771  or  18 

1847, 234,151  347,098  112,947  or  20 

1848, 243,233  297,592  54,359  or  10 

1849, 405,456  462,951  57,495  or   6^^      " 

This  is  the  export,  foreign  and  coastwise,  without  regard  to  the 
points  from  which  it  was  derived ;  and,  whether  Charleston  drew  it 
from  Savannah,  or  Georgetown,  or  the  interior,  it  goes  into  her  trade, 
and  shows  exactly  what  it  is.  This  shows  precisely  how  far  she  is 
benefited  by  *'  the  large  number  of  her  merchants,"  or  "  the  higher 
price  "  cotton  '^  invariably  commands."  Such  are  some  of  the  facts  and 
ngures  whioh  show  the  progress  of  Savannah — and  I  shall  say  but  lit- 
tle more.  I  an»  willing,  as  are  all  those  who  are  ready  to  stand  or  fall 
with  her,  to  let  results  tell  their  own  story. 

I  would,  however,  call  your  attention  to  one  of  the  figures  in  the 

Charleston  account  of  sales — and  it  is  freight     It  is  very  rare  that 

less  than  75  cents  per  bale  is  charged  from  Hamburg  to  Charleston ; 

and  I  have  lately  observed  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  managers 

of  the  railroad  to  obtaia  higher  and  remunerating  rates.     I  would  also 
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state,  that  the  weight  of  our  cotton  is  greater  than  that  of  Charleston. 
Last  year  the  average  was  nearly  four  hundred  and  forty  pounds:  this 
year  it  is  still  greater,  say  four  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  per  bale. 
This,  in  itself,  will  bring  our  export  nearly  or  quite  up  to  Charleston, 
counting  pound  with  pound. 

As  to  the  superior  salubrity  of  climate,  the  Mercury  was,  doubtless, 
indulging  his  usual  sarcastic  propeusity ;  but  I  think  he  ought  to  have 
had  a  little  more  regard  for  the  feelings  of  those  who  suffered  by  the 
effects  of  the  last  autumn's  epidemic.  And,  as  to  boasting  of  the  supe- 
riority of  their  harbor,  it  but  shows  an  ignorance  or  a  determined  self- 
deception  that  is  but  too  lamentable.  The  records  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, the  acts  of  government  and  all  practical  experience,  show  that 
there  is  no  superiority  in  this  respect,  but  the  reverse — and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  as  large  ships  load  at  Savannah  as  at  Charleston.  Our 
British  timber  ships  load,  often,  to  nineteen  feet,  and  no  vessel  ever 
yet  crossed  Charleston  bar  drawing  seventeen. 

But  I  have  done.  We,  of  Savannah,  have  prefered  to  let  time  do 
its  work  and  place  us  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  We  have  not 
begrudged  to  Charleston  such  use  of  our  many  railroads  as  would  ben- 
efit her — assured,  in  the  long  run,  that  trade  would  find  its  level ;  but 
we  have  doubted  the  propriety  of  her  claiming  the  inception  or  propri- 
etorship of  them.  We  may  be  wrong  in  this :  and  though  every  rail- 
road in  Gkorgia  has  been  built  by  Greorgia  capital  and  credit,  perhaps 
we  should  silently  permit  Charleston  to  claim  them  as  her  lines  of  im- 
provement— her  communications  with  the  West. 

Now,  I  ask  you,  if  this  decrying  of  Savannah — this  quarantining 
her  steamers — this  constant  self-praise — this  pluming  themselves  upon 
what  others  have  done — is  not  a  very  small  game?  Ought  it  not  to 
be  beneath  the  magnanimous,  chivalrous  people,  the  Charlestonians 
would  like  to  be  considered  ?  Or  is  it,  that  they  have  repeated  these 
things  80  long,  that  they  have  persuaded  themselves  of  their  reality  ? 
However  this  may  be,  excuse  us  if  we  cannot  always  bear  it  in  silence. 

Savannah. 


ART.  V.-THE  COST  OP  80DTHBRN  VINBYARDS. 

[THXf  puMT^thoagb  looMlTpnt  together,  Ib  flrom  the  pen  of  <me  of  the  moet  saoeesBfol  Tintiien 
In  the  whole  South — ^we  might  nj  in  the  Union— and  oontainfl  ralusble  infonnation  on  the  costs 
wd  profits  of  grape  culture.  Our  readers  will  find  the  author  a  most  practical  man.  He  has 
sent  us  some  specimens  of  his  wines  to  test,  which,  as  soon  as  thej  arrire  and  stand  the  orde«L 
we  promise  him,  shall  be  noted  In  a  becoming  manner.  The  Tine  cause  at  the  South  we  regard 
to  be  of  highest  interest— Ito.] 

In  your  unusually  rich  November  number,  I  noticed,  with  special 
attention,  an  estimate  of  the  cost  and  profit  of  vineyards,  under  the 
head  of  "  Vinevards  and  Wines  at  the  South.**  As  vou  compliment 
me,  first,  in  re^rence  to  articles  published  on  vineyards  in  your  "  Re- 
view,** I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  you  a  short  communication  in  cor- 
rection of  some  matters  stated  in  that  estimate,  made  from  data  bad 
from  the  north  and  north-western  part  of  the  Union. 

In  the  Patent  Office  Reports  of  1847,  Mr.  Longworth,  the  worthy 
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and  enterprisinff  head  of  the  vinejard  cause  in  the  North-west,  con- 
tends against  the  positions  of  the  American  Institute,  that  the  vine 
is  an  uncertain  crop— good  one  year  in  four  only ;  that  the  Isabella, 
the  most  noted  grape  of  the  North,  is  not  wortl^  cultivating  in  Ohio ; 
that  the  Catawba  is  of  no  account  in  many  northern  locations,  etc. 

As  to  profits,  at  least,  the  kind  of  grapes  with  the  certainty  of  crops 
ought  to  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  attention.  As  to  both  outlay 
and  profit,  the  most  famous  southern  grape,  the  Scuppemonff  (ripen- 
ing too  late  for  tiie  North,  and  perhaps  North-west),  certainly  ranks 
first.  All  southern  vintners  should  mainly  cultivate  this  grape.  I 
have  about  two  hundred  varieties,  including  the  Isabella,  Catawba, 
Longworth's  Ohio  or  Cigar-box,  and  all  American  grapes  of  any  noto- 
riety, but  would  not  be  "without  the  Scuppemone  for  all  the  rest,  even 
includiag  Weller^s  Halifax,  Norton's  Virginia  Seedling,  Yine  Arbor, 
Lenoir,  &c.  The  Scuppemong  and  other  kinds  last  named  never  rot, 
if  properly  managed. 

jBut,  to  proceed  to  a  direct  notice  of  the  estimate  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Review,  the  l^rst  error  I  notice,  is,  that  two  hundred 
dollars  is  too  high  for  starting  a  southern  vineyard.  Not  that  the 
mere  circumstance  of  the  high  cost  of  a  vineyard  presupposes  little 
profit,  for  sometimes  the  greatest  outlay  is  followed  by  the  greatest 
profit.  But  a  sound  maxim,  doubtless,  is,  that,  in  evexj  outlay,  the  less 
cost  the  better.  I  have  a  warning  myself,  on  that  score,  from  speci- 
men trees  of  northern  winter  apples  that  prove  fall  apples  at  the 
South,  and  wretched  bearers ;  and,  also,  from  the  failure  of  foreign, 
and  some  American,  grapes  on  my  premises.  lif  depending  on  such 
for  vineyard  profits,  mine  would  have  been,  I  am  confident,  an  entire 
failure  in  the  vineyard  enterprise.  Take  the  past  season  to  illustrate. 
Nearly  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  even  grapes  in  the  woods,  failed  in  this 
region,  owing  to  a  very  late  and  severe  frost.  The  leaves  and  forma- 
tions for  blossoms  were  killed  or  blasted  in  my  vineyards ;  but  new 
ones  came  out  directly,  and  the  result  was  a  fine  crop  of  grapes,  espe- 
cially of  the  Scuppemong.  True,  some  Scunpernong  vines  failed  to 
bear,  as  did  others  in  this  region ;  but,  I  attribute  the  cause,  in  regard 
to  mine,  to  the  fact,  that  I  had  not,  as  usual,  in  the  fall  preceding, 
plowed  or  scarified  the  ground,  etc.  But  my  profits  were  more  from 
the  failure  of  fruits  in  general — for  more  than  common  resort  was  had 
to  my  vineyards  by  individuals  paying  entrance  feesj  &o.  After  en- 
tertaining visitors,  frequently  fifty  a  day,  and  selling  quantities  of 
grapes,  mostly  Scuppemong,  I  made  upward  of  twenty  casks  of  wine ; 
though,  apart  from  uncommon  abstraction  of  grapes  and  peculiarity 
of  season,  I  intended  to  make  sixty  barrels,  according  to  my  usual  in- 
crease, years  past,  of  ten  barrels  a  year. 

But,  to  proceed  more  formally  in  my  calculation  of  outlay  and  profit, 
I  will  take  the  Scuppernoog,  as  emphatically  the  grapty  for  all  south  of 
latitude  37^  30'.  Twenty  feet  apart,  each  way,  is  the  nearest  this  grape 
should  ever  stand  in  a  vineyard,  and,  at  that  distance,  about  one  hun- 
dred vines  are  enough  for  an  acre.  This  grape  grows,  not  from  cut- 
tiDgs,  but  from  layers;  and  these  layers  are  advanced  to  be  well-rooted 
vines  in  the  nursery,  worth  from  twelve  and  a-half  to  fifty  cents,  ac- 
cording to  age  and  size.  Any  land  that  will  grow  good  corn  or  cotton, 
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is  rioh  enough  for  grape  cnltnre ;  and  there  is  more  danger  on  account 
*of  haying  the  ground  loo  rich  than  too  poor.  Therefore,  in  most 
grounds  South,  there  is  no  need  of  much,  if  any,  cost  for  manure.  For 
years,  my  most  prolific  vines  were  never  manured — though  the  ground 
was  scarified  every  fall,  to  prevent  the  fallen  leaves  from  blowing 
away.  Common  raib  or  stakes  are  used,  say  for  two  or  three  years, 
or  till  the  vines  begin  to  bear  well  and  to  branch  out  sufficiently:  then 
lightwood  or  other  posts  take  the  place  of  stakes  to  support  the  scaf- 
folding for  the  canopies.  Where  rooks  abound,  rock  pilxars,  as  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  may  support  the  canopies.  I  see,  before  my  office, 
while  writing,  a  Scuppemong  vine, canopied  as  follows:  four  rook  pillars 
supporting  four  skinned  or  barked  oak  poles,  two  thirty  and  two  forty 
feet  long,  Testing  midway  on  the  pillars  and  supported  at  the  iK»rners, 
where  meeting,  by  dak  posts,  set  on  flat  rocks — ^and  two  poles,  of  the 
length  of  the  four,  thrown  across  midway,  sup^torted  where  they  meet,  in 
the  middle  of  the  area,  by  a  post  on  a  flat  rock.  Pine  poles,  twenty  feet 
long  and  put  four  or  five  feet  apart,  on  which  the  branches  of  the  noble 
Scuppemong  vine  repose  and  form  a  most  beautiful  canopy,  emblemat- 
ical, according  to  Scripture,  of  liberty  and  peace,  under  which  one  may 
sit  without  fear.  I  here  remark,  that^  if  vines  were  anciently  trained 
trellis  or  stake  fuhion  only,  the  Bible  expression  would  be,  ^' every  man 
sitting"  beside^  not  ^undefj  his  own  vine.'' 

As  my  ten  acres  of  vineyard  was  gradually  formed,  by  turning 
hands  from  plantation,  business,  d^o.,  I  cannot  estimate,  accurately,  the 
cost  of  any  one  acre,  or  its  profits.  But  I  will  set  down  cost  and 
profits,  as  I  suppose  past  experience  will  warrant  me  to  state,  for  an  acre 
of  Scuppemong  vineyard,  snould  I  now  undertake  to  set  out  one,  with 
the  prices  of  materius  and  labor.  Of  course,  prices  vary  in  different 
parts  of  our  country,  particularly  near  large  towns  and  cities. 

rAiMiKO  TiinnrAaM  at  tks  sooth,  pxa  aobb. 
Without  manuring,  any  land,  rich  enough  for  good  com  or  cotton,  will  do  for 
Tin«|rard  culture. 

Plowing  and  harrowing,  say f  1,00 

But  if  Stnd  needs  manuring  (say  pfowed  in  and  putting  manure 

in  holes)  before  planting, SM),00 

Distance  twenty  feet  each  wav,  as  near  as  admissible  for  Scup- 
pemong vines.   About  ICR)  well-rooted  vines,  at  25  cts.  eacn,  95,00 

For  stakes  to  stand  two  years,  of  oak  or  light- wood,  or  pine  rails, 
ten  or  eleven  feet  long,  and  set  in  two  feet  deep,  north  side 
of  holes  dug  for  planting  the  vines — 100  at  5  cts.  eadi,. . . .     5,00 

Diffsinfl:  holes  two  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep— 100  at  5  cts. 
^%A, 5,00 

(Plowing  twenty  feet  each  way  will  help  the  digging  at  the  in- 
tersections.) 

Putting  in  the  stakes  and  filling  holfis  nearly  full  of  manure,  if 
necessary,  and  rich  surface  earth  above  the  manure,  if  ma- 
nure is  used  ;  and,  after  wetting  thoroughly  with  soft- water, 
planting  vines  thereon  in  the  center  of  the  holes,  and  tying 
the  vine  stem  or  stems  to  the  stake,  say  with  elm  bare  or 
other  lasting  ties, • . . ..    5,00 

$61,00 
The  ground  between  the  vines,  for  two  years,  may  be  planted  with 
Irish  potatoes,  bush  beans,  or  any  plant  that  will  not  shade  or  inter- 
fere with  the  vines ;  and,  such  vegetables,  manured  in  the  drill  and 
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worked  at  the  same  time  with  the  Tines,  kept  hoed  clean  and  trimmed, 
will  tend  to  increase  the  fertility  for  the  vine  roots  as  they  spread. 
The  product  of  the  crop  thus  had,  will,  perhaps,  pay  the  expense,  or 
more,  of  working  the  ground  the  two  years.  The  third  year,  if  properly 
managed,  crops  of  grapes  begin,  and  the  frame,  at  least,  for  the  scaffold- 
ing and  canopies  may  oe  made  as  follows: 

100  light-wood,  cedar  or  oak  posts,  ten,  eleren  or  twelve  feet 
long,  and  six,  seven,  eight  or  more,  inches  in  diameter,  worth, 
say  aO  cts.  each, $30,00 

Dimng  the  100  holes,  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  at  2  cts.  each,. .     2,00 

Natung  two  cleats  or  shingles  on  each  side  of  the  squared  top  of 
eveiT  post,  the  ends  ox  which  cleats  project  upward,  to  hold 
on  the  scantling  or  larger  poles — say  2  cts.  cost  thereof,  for 
•  each  post, 2,00 

Setting  the  posts  in  the  ffrouitid, ., 1,00 

About  200  larger  poles  m  oak  or  pine,  with  the  bark  taken  off, 
twenty  feet  long,  and  fojir,  five  or  six,  inches  in  diameter, 
worth,  say,  10  cts.  each, 20,00 

About  400  smaller  poles,  with  the  bark  taken  off,  twenty  feet  long 
and  three,  four  or  five,  inches  in  diameter  (pine  will  last  as 
long  as  oak,  eenerally),  at  5  cts.  each, 20,00 

Putting  up  the  poles  and  spreading  the  vine  branches  thereon, 

worth,  say, 10,00 

$75,00 

So,  the  cost  of  oommmencing  an  acre  of  Scuppemong  vineyard, 

I  calculate  only $61,00 

And  for  scaffolding,  the  third  year, 75,00 

$136,00 

And  in  six  years,  with  right  usage,  the  yineyard  may  bear  half  a 
crop ;  in  ten  or  twelve  years,  a  whole  crop,  or  two  thousand  gallons  of 
juice  or  six  hundred  bushels  of  grapes  and  upward — and  so  on  for 
one  hundred  years  or  more— as  experiments  have  shown  the  Scupper- 
nong  to  be  the  most  lasting  of  all  vines.  The  proportions  of  cost  for 
other  sorts  of  yines  may  be  easily  oaloulated.  My  distance  each  way 
for  others,  is  ten  feet;  and,  at  that  distance,  an  acre  quadruples  in 
number  the  Scuppemong:  or,  about 

400  vines  at  25  cts.  each, $100,00 

400  stakes  at  5  cts.  each, 20,00 

Digging  400  holes  at  5  cte.  each, 20,00 

Expense  of  putting  in  the  stakes  and  planting  the  vines,  say,. .     10,00 

$150,00 

And,  for  scaffolding  and  canopies,  the  same  materials  and  process  of 
using  them  may  be  had  as  for  the  Scuppemong— except  the  stakes  may 
be  retained,  or  others  put  at  middle  distances  of  ten  feet,  to  support,  by 
tying,  the  main  stems  of  the  vines  intermediate  between  the  posts ;  or, 
such  intermediate  vines,  without  stakes,  can  be  tied  to  the  poles  above 
them,  as  to  main  stems,  and  their  branches  thus  spread  oyer  the  scaf- 
folding. But  if  new  stakes  are  used  at  intermediate  distances  for  the 
vines  between  the  posts,  about  three  hundred  are  necessary ;  and  they 
would  be  an  additional  expense  of  scaffolding  to  that  of  the  Scupper- 
nong  of  fiftoen  dollars.     But  if  yines  are  tied  to  the  poles  aboye,  at 
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the  medium  distance  of  ten  feet,  less  expense,  of  course,  is  incurred 
ihan  in  the  stakes  and  tying.     Thus,  then,  the 

Expense  of  scaffolding  (three  yean), $  75,00 

Putting  out  the  acre,  as  above, 150,00 

Additional  cost  of  stakes,. 15,00 

$240,00 

The  cost  of  the  Souppemong  vineyard  is  9136,00:  this,  subtracted 
from  9240,00,  the  cost  of  other  kinds,  leaves,  in  fsivor  of  the  Scupper- 
nong,  9104,00.  So,  the  estimate  of  9200,00  for  farming  a  vineyard, 
as  made  in  the  November  number  of  the  Review,  is  9139,00  moro 
than  that  required  for  the  Scuppernong  vineyard. 

All  the  comparative  estimates  tend  to  prove  ffreatly  ja'  favor  of 
southern  vineyards,  on  the  "  Amerte^n  system"  of  scaffolding,  in  re- 
gard to  moderate  coat  The  southern  having  vastly  the  advanH^e, 
we  may  add,  as  to  certainty  of  yield^and  profits. 

SiDNFr  Weller. 

BrinkleymUe,  Halifax  Co.^  K  C,  Dec,  11,  1849. 

N.  B. — The  foregoing  estimate,  as  to  number  of  vines,  stakes;  posts 
and  poles,  is,  fractionalljf.  not  correct,  but  will  be  found  substantially 
right.  One  hundred,  as  a  basis,  is  more  convenient  for  calculation ; 
and  entire  exactness  could  not  be  had  without  troublesome  fractions. 
As  to  skinned  or  barked  round  timbers  instead  of  split,  that  mode  of 
fixture,  for  canopies,  is  adopted  by  me  as  least  expensive,  more  dura- 
ble, and  the  best  every  way.  The  greater  part  of  my  vineyards,  as  to 
scaffolding  and  canopies,  have  split  posts  every  ten  feet  each  way,  and 
split  scantling  and  rails  thereon,  eleven  and  twelve  feet  loUg,  or  long- 
er than  ten  feet,  in  order  to  lap  each  way. 


ART.  VI.-.PROTECTION  TO  HOME  INDUSTRY.— x\o.  1. 

•* 

[Wi  are  not  unwlUing  to  publish  tlM  papers  of**  A  Planter.'*  but  ihaU  feel  bound,  aAer  bear- 
ing the  side  of  the  question  he  adrocates,  to  present  the  other  side  with  the  utmost  faimesr. 
The  advocates  of  ftee  trade  seem  never  to  itar  discussion.  We  shaU  not,  however,  suffer  the 
matter  to  occupy  more  than  a  very  &w  pages  of  the  Beview,  believing  that  it  has  been  already 
discussed  with  more  fnllness,  ability  and  power,  than  almost  any  other  sutyect  in  the  world. 
In  one  thing  we  would  ooiTect "  A  Pumter.**  The  South  needs  no  protective  tariff  to  enable  her, 
to  compete  suooessftiUy  with  England,  or  the  North,  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  beyond  that 
which  is  incident  to  the  revenue  standard,  and  this  is  most  fortunate  for  our  Interests  and  proe- 
perity.— £».] 

A  GOOD  government,  in  fostering  the  oommeroe,  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, of  a  people  just  commencing  their  career,  bears  a  close  analogy 
to  a  thoughtful  parent  dealing  with  an  infant  child.  ^  The  parent  watch- 
es each  attempt  of  the  child  to  crawl;  he  encourages  him  and  throws 
some  glittering  toy  before  him  to  lure  him  on  to  exertion.  The 
parent  sees  that,  by  these  means,  his  boy  at  last  finda  his  feet^he  stands 
alone,  he  walks,  he  runs. 

If  the  parent,  however,  through  fear  of  accident,  disinclination  to 
trouble,  or  inertness,  suffers  his  child  to  be  carried  in  the  arms  of  his 
nurse — for  years  together  keeps  him  in  his  cradle  and  go-cart— -his  limbs 
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and  muscles  do  not  expand,  he  grows  slowly,  his  strength  cannot  in* 
crease,  his  legs  are  contracted,  and,  for  the  most  part,  his  physical 
powers  are  paralysed. 

A  wise  government,  in  like  manner,  watches  the  origin  and  progress 
of  national  industry.  It  holds  out  encouragement  in  its  early  strug- 
gles, removes  obstacles  which  impede  its  progress,  protects  it  reasonably 
until  vigor,  strength  and  skill  are  attamed  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
competition  of  the  world,  and  gradually,  as  the  child  reaches  to  man- 
hood, 80  the  manufiMtures  of  a  nation  attain  strength,  beauty  and 
stab^ity. 

.  No  parent  ever  regretted  the  time  and  expense  bestowed  upon  the 
bodily  or  mental  development  of  a  child — and  no  nation  will  ever  have 
cause  to  reeret  the  means  applied  to  establishing  the  useful  arts.  To 
be  independent  of  the  world  for  everything  is  most  desirable  to  any 
nation.  To  ours,  such  independence  is  attainable  at  a  very  trifling 
outlay.  Our  oountrv  embraces  nearly  all  climates  of  the  earth — and 
rich  soO,  inexhaustible  mineral  wealth  and  noble  rivers,  invite  us  to 
avail  ourselves  of  their  riches.  Coal,  iron,  ooppeir,  lead,  zinc  and  the 
precious  metals,  are  in  abundance.  Gold,  particularly,  is  found  in  such 
profusion  as  to  astonish  the  world ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
rich  stream,  happily  for  mankind,  is  not  a  regal  monopoly  to  minister 
to  exterminating  wars,  religious  persecutions  and  the  luxuries  of  a 
court,  but  is  directed  through  commercial  rills,  circulating  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  a  free  country,  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  peace, 
strengthening  the  hand  of  industry,  diffusing  knowledge,  and  spread- 
ing the  influences  of  a  benefioient  religion  over  a  free  people. 

This  scene  has  no  parallel  in  the  colonial  history  of  Spain.  The 
moral  effects  of  the  gold  of  this  day,  present  the  very  antipodes  of  those 
which  signalized  the  mining  prosperity  of  a  despotic  crown.  The 
causes  which  rendered^  those  mines  a  curse,  have  no  application  here. 
This  theme  is  a  verv  fruitful  one,  for  the  pen  of  the  philosopher  and 
the.philanthropist,  but  would  require  too  much  of  a  digression  for  the 
matter  now  under  consideration.  As  connected,  however,  with  our 
subject,  it  may  be  stated,  that  so  far  as  the  influx  of  gold  has  produced 
any  influence,  it  has  proved  beneficial  to  every  branch  of  industry, 
agricultural,  commercial  and  manufacturing. 

We  have  then  the  elements  of  national  wealth  in  great  profusion. 
It  is  our  policy  to  avail  ourselves  of  these  advantages,  and  to  create  a 
home  market  for  their  consumption.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done?  It 
wiU  be  accomplished  by  a  moderate  protection  to  our  own  manufac- 
tures, not  amounting  to  prohibition,  not  exclusive,  nor  yet  such,  aa 
would,  beside  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit,  amount  to  a  bounty.  When 
a  tariff  of  this  character  is  enacted,  it  produces  dissatisfaction.  It  is 
unequal  in  its  operation,  leads  to  extremes  and  unsettles  public  opin- 
ion. Enterprising  'men,  who  would  otherwise  embark  in  manufactures, 
have  no  coiifidenoe  in  legislation,  and  are  afraid  to  embark  their  cap- 
ital, where  the  encouragement  held  out  one  year  is  withdrawn  the 
next.  It  is  this  uncertain  state  of  things,  which  is  to  be  changed  and 
put  upon  a  broad  and  patriotic  ground. 

A  large  revenue  is  essential  to  our  prosperity.  Let  it  be  so  adjust- 
ed aa  to  protect  our  industry. 
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The  prosperity  of  one  department  of  labor  benefits  every  other.  If 
the  loom  is  brought  to  the  cotton-field,  there  is  a  call  for  machinists, 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  &o.  These  mast  be  clothed  and  fed.  The 
surplus  of  food  left  on  the  hands  of  the  farmer  finds  a  ready  sale,  and 
a  vilWe  soon  springs  up  around  the  manufactory.  The  cotton  planter 
instead  of  selling  his  raw  material,  converts  it  to  yarns  or  cloth,  and 
receives  the  additional  value  imparted  to  the  raw  material  by  this 
conversion,  a  value  not  probably  understood  by  one  planter  in  a  hun- 
dred. 

This  state  of  things  is  being  now  perceived,  and  a  few  years  will 
unite  the  whole  South,  the  sugar-planter  as  well  as  the  cotton-planter, 
in  sustaining  a  moderate  tariff.  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Alabama 
will  probably  take  the  lead. 

This  policy  has  been  forced  upon  the  South  by  the  great'  manufac- 
turing power  of  England.  It  has  been  ever  an  object  with  that  power 
to  depress  the  price  of  cotton.  The  'manufacturing  capital  has  been 
so  great,  that  they  have  for  years  been  successful,  it  may  now  be 
hoped  that  the  planter,  perceiving  the  modo  of  defense,  may  avail  him- 
self of  it.  There  is  no  department  of  industry;  which  yields  so  poor  a 
return  as  his.  There  is  none  more  capable  of  being  made  to  yield  a 
reasonable  profit  The  cotton  of  the  United  States  has  enriched  Eng- 
land, and  is  enriching  the  manufacturers  of  the  North,  while  those  who 
raise  the  precious  staple*  are  impoverished. 

These  aja  undeniable  facts.  The  reason  of  such  a  state  of  things  is 
obvious.  The  planter  hae  been  content  to  send  his  cotton  away  to  be 
manufactured  for  him,  and  has  paid  for  the  labor  one-half  er  two-thirds, 
more  than  the  value  of  the  raw  material — such  a  policy  will  keep  any 
people  poor,  in  just  the  same  proportion  that  the  manufacturer  grows 
rich.  The  cotton-growing  States  ought  to  dothe  the  worldv— not  by 
supplying  the  raw  material,  but  by  manufacturing  it.  Planters  and 
the  manufacturers  of  England,  bear  to  each  other  about  the  same  rela- 
tion that  the  Indians  do  to  traders.  The  Indian  sells  the  rich  pro- 
ducts of  the  chase  to  the  trader,  for  almost  a  nominal  consideration  in 
inferior  articles  of  merchandise.  The  profit  to  tiie  trader  is  enormous. 
He  grows  rapidly  in  wealthy  the  Indian  is  always  poor — the  application 
is  obvious. 

What  the  nation  requires,  is  sktbU  legislatuni.  When  the  impor- 
tance of  depending  upon  our  own  industry  is  acknowledged,  and  the- 
proper  degree  of  protection  calmly  investigated  and  ascertained,  pass 
the  necessary  laws,  and  lei  them  stand.  If  practical  errors  are  found 
in  the  working,  correct  them  with  a  gentle  hand  and  without  a  shock 
to  the  whole  system.  The  practice  of  our  country  has  been,  as  if  a 
man  should  build  a  house  and  finding  it  to  be  infested  with  vermin, 
set  it  on  fire,  or  to  go  back  to  the  parent  and  child,  as  if  the  parent 
finding  his  son  beginning  to  walk  by  aid  of  a  chair,  should  suadenly 
remove  his  support,  causing  him  to  fall,  and  break  or  dislocate  his 
limbs.  Protection  should  be  cautiously  and  judiciously  bestowed,  as 
connected  with  revenue— never  materially  altered,  or  withdrawn. 

A  Planter. 
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THE  ARQUMEMT  VBOM  BJKLiaiON;  PROGRSSS  OF  FANATICISM;  DXXSRMINATION  0» 

THB  SOUTH,  Ao. 

In  mj  letter  to  you  of  the  28th  January — ^which  I  trust  you  have 
received  ere  this — I  mentioned  that  I  had  lost  your  circular  letter 
soon  after  it  had  come  to  hand.  It  was,  I  am  glad  to  say,  only  mislaid, 
and  has  within  a  few  days  been  recovered.  A  second  perusal  of  it 
induces  me  to  resume  my  pen.  Unwilling  to  trust  my  recollections 
from  a  single  reading,  I  did  not  in  my  last  communication  attempt  to 
follow  the  course  of  your  argument,  and  meet  directly  the  points  made 
and  the  terms  used.  I  thought  it  better  to  take  a  general  view  of  the 
subject,  which  could  not  fail  to  traverse  your  most  material  charges. 
I  am  well  aware,  however,  that,  for  fear  of  being  tedious,  I  omitted 
many  interesting  topics  altogether,  and  abstained  from  a  complete  dis- 
Ksnssion  of  some  of  those  introduced.  I  do  not  propose  now  to  ashaxttt 
the  subject;  which  it  would  require  volumes  to  do;  but  without  wait- 
ing to  learn— ^bich  I  may  never  do — ^your  opinion  of  what  I  have 
already  said,  I  sit  down' to  supply  some  of  the  deficiencies  of  my  letter* 
of  January,  and,  with  your  circular  before  me,  to  reply  to  such  parts 
of  it  as  have  not  been  fully  answered. 

It  is,  I  perceive,  addressed  among  others  to  ''such  as  have  never 
visited  the  southern  States''  of  this  confederacy,  and  professes  to  en- 
lighten their  ignorance  of  the  actual  '^  condition  of  the  poor  slave  in 
their  own  country."  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  would  have  displayed 
prudence  in  confining  the  circulation  of  your  letter  altogether  to  such 
persons.  You  might  then  have  indulged  with  impunity  in  giving,  as 
you  have  done,  a  picture  of  slavery  drawn  from  your  own  excited  imag- 
ination, or  from  those  impure  fountains,  the  Martineaus,  Marryatts, 
TroUopes  and  Dickenses,  who  have  profited  by  catering,  at  our  expense, 
to  the  jealous  sensibilities  and  debauched  tastes  of  your  countrymen. 
Admitting  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  slavery  and  the 
past  discussions  of  it,  as  I  did,  I  now  think  rather  broadly,  in  my 
former  letter,  what  can  you  know  of  the  true  condition  of  the  ''  poor 
slave''  here?  I  am  not  aware  that  you  have  ever  visited  this  country, 
or  even  the  West  Indies.  Can  you  suppose  that  because  you  have 
devoted  your  life  to  the  iiv^estigation  of  the  subject — commencing  it 
under  the  influence  of  an  enthusiasm  so  melancholy  at  first  and  so 
volcanic  afterward  as  to  nothing  short  of  hallucination — pursuing  it 
as  men  of  oru  idea  do  everything,  with  the  single  purpose  of  establish- 
ing your  own  view  of  it — gathering  your  information  from  discharged 
seamen,  disappointed  speculators,  factious  politicians,  visionary  reform- 
'ers  and  scurrilous  tourists — opening  your  ears  to  every  species  of 
complaint,  exaggeration  and  falsehood  that  interested  ingenuity  could 
invent,  and  never  for  a  moment  questioning  the  truth  of  anything  that 
could  make  for  your  cause — can  you  suppose  that  all  this  has  qualified 
you,  living  the  while  in  England,  to  form  or  approximate  toward  the 
formation  of  a  correct  opinion  of  the  condition  of  slaves  among  us?  I 
know  the  power  of  self-delusion.     I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  you 

•  Concluded  from  Febmaiy  number. 
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think  jouraelf  the  very  best  informed  man  alive  on  this  subject,  and 
that  many  think  so  likewise.  So  far  as  facts  go,  even  after  deducting 
from  your  list  a  great  deal  that  is  not  fact,  I  will  not  deny  that  pro- 
bably your  collection  is  the  most  extensive  in  existence.  But  as  to  the 
irtUh  in  regard  to  slavery,  there  is  not  an  adult  in  this  region  but  knows 
more'  of  it  than  you  do.  Truth  and  fact  are,  you  are  aware,  by  no 
means  synonymous  terms.  Ninety-nine  facts  may  constitute  a  false- 
hood :  the  hundredth,  added  or  alone,  gives  the  truth.  With  all  your 
knowledge  of  facts,  I  undertake  to  say  that  you  are  entirely  and  grossly 
ignorant  of  the  real  condition  of  our  slaves.  And  from  all  that  I  can 
see,  you  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  essential  principles  of  human  asso- 
ciation revealed  in  history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  on  which  slavery 
rests,  and  which  will  perpetuate  it  forever  in  some  form  or  other.  How- 
ever you  may  declaim  against  it ;  however  powerfully  you  may  array 
atrocious  incidents ;  whatever  appeals  you  may  make  to  the  heated 
imaginations  and  tender  sensibilities  of  mankind — believe  me,  your  total 
blindness  to  the  whole  truth^  which  alone  constitutes  the  truth,  incapac- 
itates you  from  ever  making  an  impression  on  the  sober  reason  and 
sound  common  sense  of  the  world.  You  may  sedoee  thousands — ^yoa 
can  convince  no  one.  Whenever  and  wherever  you  or  the  advocates 
of  your  cause  can  arouse  the  passions  of  the  weakminded  and  the  igno- 
rant, and  bringing  to  bear  with  them  the  interests  of  the  vicious  and 
unprincipled,  overwhelm  common  sense  and  reason — as  Ood  sometimes 
permits  to  be  done — you  may  triumph.  Such  a  triumph  we  have 
witnessed  in  Oreat  Britain.  But  I  trust  it  is  far  distant  here :  nor 
can  it  from  its  nature  be  extensive  or  enduring.  A)ther  classes  of 
Reformers,  animated  by  the  same  spirit  as  the  aboHtionists,  attack  the 
institution  of  marriage,  and  even  the  established  relations  of  parent 
and  child.  And  they  collect  instances  of  barbarous  cruelty  and  shock- 
ing degradation  which  rival,  if  they  do  not  throw  into  the  shade,  your 
slavery  statistics.  But  the  rights  of  marriage  and  parental  authority 
rest  upon  truths  as  obvious  as  they  are  unchangeable — coming  homo 
to  every  human  being,  self-impressed  forever  on  the  individual  mind, 
and  cannot  be  shaken  until  the  whole  man  is  corrupted,  nor  subverted 
until  civilized  society  becomes  a  putrid  ma8s.j  Domestic  slavery  is  not 
so  universally  understood,  nor  can  it  make  such  a  direct  appeal  to  indi- 
viduals or  society  beyond  its  pale.  Here,  prejudice  and  passion  have 
room  to  sport  at  the  expense  of  others.  They  may  be  excited  and 
urged  to  dangerous  action,  remote  from  the  victims  they  mark  out 
They  may,  as  they  have  done,  effect  great  mischief,  but  they  cannot  be 
made  to  maintain,  in  the  long  run,  dominion  over  reason  and  common 
sense,  nor  ultimately  put  down  what  Ood  has  ordained. 

Tou  deny  however  that  slavery  is  sanctioned  by  Ood,  and  your  chief 
argument  is,  that,  when  he  gave  to  Adam  dominion  over  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  and  the  animal  creation  he  stopped  there.  '^  He  never  gave 
him  any  further  right  over  bis  fellow  men."  You  restrict  the  descen- 
dants of  Adan  to  a  very  short  list  of  rights  and  powers,  duties  and 
responsibilities,  if  you  limit  them  solely  to  those  conferred  and  enjoined 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Oenesis.  It  is  verv  obvious  that  in  this  narra- 
tive of  the  creation,  Moses  did  not  have  it  in  view  to  record  any  part 
of  the  Law  intended  for  the  government  of  man  in  hb  social  or  politi- 
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cal  state.  Eve  was  not  yet  created ;  the  ezpnlsion.liad  not  yet  taken 
place ;  Cain  was  unborn ;  and  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  to  thoi 
manifold  decrees  of  God  to  which  these  events  gave  rise.  The  only, 
serious  answer  this  argument  deserves  is  to  say,  what  is  so  manifestly 
true,  that  Ood's  not  expressly  giving  to  Adam  ''any  right  ^ver  his 
fellow  men''  by  no  means  excluded  him  from  conferring  that  right  on 
his  descendants;  which  he  in  fact  did.  We  know  that  Abraham,  the, 
chosen  one  of  God,  exercised  it  and  held  property  in  his  fellow  man^. 
even  anterior  to  the  period  when  property  in  land  was  acknowledged. 
We  might  infer  that  Godi  had  authorized  it.  But  we  are  not  reduced 
to  inference  or  conjecture.  At  the  hazard  of  fatiguing  you  by  repeti- 
tion, I  will  again  refer  von  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Scriptures.  Innu- 
merable instances  migdt  be  quoted  where  Grod  has  given  and  com- 
manded men  to  assume  dominion  over  their  fellow  men.  But  one  will 
sufitce.  In  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Leviticus  you  will  find  Domestic 
Slavery — -precisely  such  as  is  maintairud  ai  this  day  in  these  Stales — 
ordained  arid  established  by  God^  in  language  which  I  defy  you  to  per- 
vert so  as  to  leave  a  doubt  on  any  honest  mind  thai  this  institution  was 
founded  by  him  and  decreed  to  be  perpetual     I  quote  the  words : 

Leviticus  xxv,  44-46:  "Both  thy  bondmen  and  thy  bondmaids 
which  thou  shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  (Africans)  that  are 
round  about  you :  of  them  ye  shall  buy  bondmen  and  bondmaids. 

"Moreover,  of  the  children  of  the  strangers  that  do  sojourn 
among  vou,  of  them  shall  ye  buy,  and  <f  their  families  thai  are  with 
you  which  they  begat  in  your  land  (descendants  of  Africans?),  and  they 
shall  be  your  possession. 

"  And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance  for  your  children  fiflcr 
you,  to  iuiUril  them  for  a  possession.  They  shall  be  yojtr  qondmen: 
forever  J*^ 

What  human  Legislature  could  make  a  decree  more  full  and  explicit 
than  this  1    What  court  of  law  or  chancery  could  defeat  a  title  to  a 
slave  couched  in  terms  so  clear  and  complete  as  these?     And  this  is' 
the  Law  of  God^  whom  you  pretend  to  worship,  while  you  denounce 
and  traduce  us  for  respecting  it. 

It  seems  scarcely  credible,  but  the  fact  is  so,  that  you  deny  this  Law 
so  plainly  written,  and  in  the  face  of  it,  have  the  hardihood  to  declare 
that  "though  slavery  is  not  specifically,  yet  it  is  virtually  forbidden  in 
the  Scriptures,  because  all  the  crimes  which  necessarily  arise  out  of 
slavery,  and  which  can  arise  from  no  other  source,  are  reprobated  there 
and  threatened  with  divine  vengeance."  Such  an  unvrorthy  subterfuge 
is  scarcely  entitled  to  consideration «  But  its  gross  absurdity  may  be 
exposed  in  few  words.  I  do  not  know  what  crimes  you  particularly 
allude  to  as  arising  from  slavery.  But  you  will,  perhaps,  admit — not 
because  they  are  denounced  in  the  decalogue,  which  the  abolitionists 
respect  only  so  far  as  they  choose,  but  because  it  is  the  immediate  in- 
terest of  most  men  to  admit — that  disobedience  to  parents,  adultery 
and  stealing,  are  crimes.  Yet  these  crimes  "necessarily  arise  from" 
the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  marriage,  and  the  possession  of  private 
property;  at  least  they  "can  arise  from  no  oilier  sources.*'  Then,  ac- 
coraing  to  your  argument,  it  is  "  virtually  forbii.lden  "  to  marry,  to  beget 
cMIdren,  Bnd  to  hold  private  property  I    Nay  it  is  forbidden  to  live, 
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since  murder  can  only  be  perpetrated  on  living  snbjeots.  You  add 
tiiat  "  in  the  same  way  the  gladiatorial  shows  of  old,  and  other  barbar- 
ous customs,  were  not  specifically  forbidden  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  yet  Christianity  was  the  sole  means  of  their  suppression."  This  is 
very  true^  But  these  shows  and  barbarous  customs  thus  suppressed, 
were  not  authorized  by  God  They  were  not  ordained  and  commanded 
by  God  for  the  benefit  of  his  chosen  people  and  mankind,  as  the  pur« 
chase  and  bidding  of  bondmen  atad  bondmaids  were.  Had  they  been, 
they  would  never  have  been  "  siq>pressed  by  Christianity ''  any  more 
than  slavery  can  be  by  your  party.  Although  Christ  came  ^^not  to 
destroy  but  fulfill  the  Law,"  he  nevertheless  did  formally  abrogate  some 
of  the  ordinances  promulgated  by  Moses,  and  all  such  as  were  at  war 
with  his  mission  of  *'  peace  and  good  will  on  earth."  He  ^'  specifically" 
annuls,  for  instance,  one '-  barbarous  custom,"  sanctioned  by  those  ordi- 
nances, where  he  says:  ''ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  an  eye 
for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;  but  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist 
not  evil,  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek' turn  to  him 
the  other,  alsd"  Now,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  it  was  usual  for  masters 
to  put  their  slaves  to  death  on  the  slightest  provocation.  They  even 
killed  and  cut  them  up  to  feed  their  fishes.  He  was  undoubtedly 
aware  of  these  things,  as  well  as  of  the  law  and  commandment  I  have 
quoted.  He  could  only  have  been  restrained  from  denouncing  them, 
as  he  did  the  ^  lex  tadionis"  because  he  knew  that  in  despite  of  these 
barbarities  the  institution  of  slavery  was  at  the  bottom  a  sound  and 
wholesome  as  well  as  lawful  one.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  his  wisdom 
and  purity  he  did  not  see  proper  to  interfere  with  it.  In  your  wisdom^ 
however,  you  make  the  sacrilegious  attempt  to  overthrow  it 

You  quote  the  denunciation  of  Tvre  and  Sidon,  and  say  that  "  the 
chief  reason  given  bv  the  prophet  tfoel  for  their  destruction,  was,  that 
they  were  notorious  beyona  all  others  for  carrying  on  the  slave  trade.'' 
I  am  afraid  you  think  we  have  no  Bibles  in  the  slave  States,  or  that 
we  are  unable  to  read  them.  I  cannot  otherwise  account  for  your 
making  this  reference,  unless,  indeed,  your  own  reading  is  confined  to 
an  expurgated  edition,  prepared  for  the  use  of  abolitionists,  in  which 
everything  relating  to  slavery  that  militates  against  their  view  of  it  in  left 
out.  The  prophet  Joel  denounces  the  Tyrians  and  Sidoniaus  because 
''  The  children  also  of  Judah  and  the  children  of  Jerusalem  have  ye  sold 
unto  the  Grecians."  And  what  is  the  Divine  vengeance  for  this  "  no- 
torious slave-trading?"  Hear  it  ''And  I  will  sell 'your  sons  and 
daughters  into  the  hands  of  the  children  of  Judah,  and  they  shall  sell 
them  to  the  Sabeans,  to  a  people  far  off:  for  the  Lord  hath. spoken  it" 
Do  you  call  this  a  condemnation  of  slave- trading?  The  prophet 
makes  God  himself  a  participator  in  the  crime,  if  that  be  one.  '*  The 
Lord  hath  spoken  it;"  he  says,  that  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  shall 
be  sold  into  slavery  to  strangers.  Their  real  offense  was  in  enslaving 
the  Chosen  People;  and  their  sentence  was  a  repetition  of  the  old 
oommand,  to  make  slaves  of  the  "  heathen  round  about." 

I  have  dwelt  upon  your  scriptural  argument  because  you  profess  to 
believe  the  Bible ;  because  a  large  proportion  of  the  abolitionists  pro- 
fess to  do  the  tame,  and  to  act  under  its  sanction ;  because  your  circu- 
lar is  addressed  in  part  to  "professing  Christians;''  and  because  It  \a 
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from  that  class,  mainly,  that  you  expect  to  seduce  converts  to  your  au' 
ti-Christian,  I  may  say,  infidel  doctrines.  It  would  be  wholly  unnec- 
essary to  answer  you  to  any  one  who  reads  the  Scriptures  for  himself 
and  construes  them  according  to  any  other  formuU  than  that  which 
the  abolitionists  are  wickedly  endeavoring  to  impose  upon  the  world. 
The  scriptural  sanction  of  slavery  is,  in  fact,  so  palpable  and  so  strong, 
that  both  wings  of  your  party  are  beginning  to  acknowledge  it.  The 
more  sensible  and  moderate  admit,  as  the  organ  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  North  British  Review,  has  lately  done,  that  they  ^are 
precluded  by  the  statements  and  conduct  of  the  apostles  from  regarding 
mere  slaveholding  as  essentially  sinful"  while  the  desperate  and  reek-' 
less,  who  are  bent  on  keeping  up  the  agitation  at  every  hazard,  declare, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Record,  '^  If  our  inquiry  turns 
out  in  favor  of  slavery,  it  is  the  Bible  that  must  fall,  and  not  the 
RIGHTS  OF  HUMAN  NATURE."  You  canuot,  I  am  satisfied,  much  longer 
maintain  before  the  world,  the  Christian  platform,  from  which  to  wage 
war  upon  our  institutions.  Driven  from  it,  you  must  abandon  the  con- 
test; or,  repudiating  Revelation,  rush  into  the  horrors  of  natural 
religion. 

You  next  complain,  that  our  slaves  are  kept  in  bondage  by  the 
'Haw  of  force."     In  what  country  or  condition  of  mankind  do  you  see 
human  affairs  regulated  merely  by  the  law  of  love  ?     Unless  I  am 
greatly  mistaken,  you  will,  if  you  look  over  the  world,  find  nearly  all 
certain  and  permanent  rights,  civil,  social,  and,  I  may  even  add,  relig- 
ious, resting  on,  and  ultimately  secured  by,  the  '^law  of  force.''     The 
power  of  majorities — of  aristocracie8^-^)f  kinffs — nay,  of  priests,  for 
the  most  part,  and  of  property,  resolves  itself,  at  last,  into  ''force," 
and  could  not  otherwise  be  long  maintained.     Thus,  in  every  tarn  of 
your  argument  against  our  system  of  slavery,  you  advance,  whether 
conscious  of  it  or  not,  radical  and  revolutionary  doctrines  calculated 
to  change  the  whole  face  of  the  world,  to  overthrow  all  government, 
disorganize  society,  and  reduce  man  to  a  state  of  nature — ^red  with 
blood,  and  shrouded  once  more  in  barbaric  ignorance.     But  you  great- 
ly err,  if  you  suppose,  because  we  rely  on  force,  in  the  last  resort  to 
maintain  our  supremacy  over  our  slaves,  that  ours  is  a  stern  and  un* 
feeling  domination  at  all  to  be  compared  in  hard-hearted  severity  to 
that  exercised,  not  over  the  mere  laborer  only,  but  by  the  higher  over 
each  lower  order,  wherever  the  British  sway  is  acknowledged.     Yon 
say,  that  if  those  you  address  were  ''  to  spend  one  day  in  the  South, 
they  would  return  home  with  impressions  against  slavery  never  to  be 
erased.''     But  the  fact  is  universally  the  reverse.     I  have  known  nu- 
merous instances,  and  I  never  knew  of  a  single  one,  where  there  was 
no  other  cause  of  ofiense  and  no  object  to  promote  by  &lsehood,  that 
individuals  from  the  non -slaveholding  States  did  not,  after  residing 
among  us  long  enough  to  understand  the  subject,  '^return  home "  to 
defend  our  slavery.     It  is  matter  of  regret,  that  you  have  never  tried 
the  experiment  yourself     I  do  not  doubt  that  you  would  have  been 
converted,  for  I  give  you  credit  for  an  honest  though  perverted  mind. 
You  would  have  seen  how  weak  and  futile  is  all  abstract  reasoning 
about  this  matter,  and  that,  as  a  building  may  not  be  less  elegant  in 
its  proportiona,  or  tasteful  in  its  ornaments,  or  virtuous  in  its  uses,  for 
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being  l)ife8ed  upon  granite,  so  a  system  of  h«man  government,  though 
founded  on  force,  may  develop  and  cultivate  the  tenderest  and  purest 
sentiments  of  the  human  heart.  And  our  patriarchal  scheme  of  do- 
mestic servitude  is  indeed  well  calculated  to  awaken  the  higher  and 
finer  feelings  of  our  nature.  It  is  not  wanting  in  its  enthusiasm  and 
its  poetry.  The  relations  of  the  most  beloved  and  honored  chief,  and 
the  most  faithful  and  admiring  subjects,  which,  from  the  time  of  Homer, 
have  been  the  theme  of  song,  are  frigid  and  unfelt  compared  with 
those  existing  between  the  master  and  his  slaves — ^who  served  his  ^ 
ther,  and  rocked  his  cradle,  or  have  been  born  to  his  household,  and 
look  forward  to  serve  his  children — ^who  have  been,  through  life,  the 
iprops  of  his  fortune,  and  the  objects  of  his  care — who  have  partaken 
of  his  griefs,  and  looked  to  him  for  comfort  in  their  own — ^whose  sick- 
ness he  has  so  frequently  watched  over  and  relieved — whose  holidays 
he  has  so  often  made  joyous  by  his  bounties  and  his  presence:  for  whose 
welfare  when  absent  his  anxious  solicitude  never  ceases,  and  whose 
^hearty  and  affectionate  greetings  never  fail  to  welcome  him  home^  In 
this  cold,  calculating,  ambitious  world  of  ours,  there  are  few  ties  more 
heartfelt,  or  of  more  benignant  influence,  than  those  which  mutually 
%ind  the  master  and  the  slave,  under  our  ancient  system,  handed  down 
^rom  the  Father  of  Israel.  The  unholy  purpose  of  the  abolitionists, 
is  to  destroy  by  defiling  it ;  to  infuse  into  it  the  gall  and  bitterness 
which  rankle  in  their  own  envenomed  bosoms;  to  poison  the  minds  of 
the  master  and  the  servant,  turn  love  to  hatred,  array  ^^  force  "  against 
force,  and  hurl  all, 

"With  hideous  ruin  and  combusfion,  Aown 
To  bottomless  perdition." 

ITou  think  it  a  great  "crime"  that  we  do  not  pay  our  slaves  "  wages," 
and  on  this  account  pronounce  us  "robbers.''  In  my  former  letter  I 
showed  that  the  labor  of  our  slaves  was  not  without  great  'Cost  to  us, 
and  that,  in  fact,  they  themselves  receive  more  in  return  for  it  than 
your  hirelings  do  for  theirs.  For  what  purpose  do  men  labor,  but  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families  in  what  comfort  they  are  able? 
The  efforts  of  mere  physical  labor  seldom  suffice  to  provide  more  than 
a  livelihood.  And  it  is  a  well  known  «nd  shocking  fact,  that  while  few 
operatives  in  Great  Britain  succeed  in  securing  a  comfortable  living, 
the  Kre&ter  part  drag  out  a  miserable  existence,  and  sink  at  last  under 
-nbsoluto  want  Of  what  avail  is  it  that  you  go  through  the  form  of  pay- 
ing them  a  pittance  of  what  you  call  "wages,"  when  you  do  not,  in  return 
for  their  services,  allow  them  what  alone  they  ask — and  have  a  just 
>right  to  demand — enough  to  feed,  clothe  and  lodge  them,  iti  health  and 
sickness,  with  reasonable  comfort.  Though  we  do  not  give  "  wages  " 
in  money,  we  do  this  for  our  ilaves^  and  they  are,  therefore,  better  re- 
warded than  yours^  It  is  the  prevaling  vice  and  error  of  the  age,  and 
one  from  which  the  abolitionists,  with  all  their  saintly  pretensions,  are 
far  from  being  free,  to  bring  everything  to  the  standard  of  money. 
You  make  sold  and  silver  the  great  test  of  happiness.  The  American 
slave  must  De  wretched  indeed,  because  he  is  not  compensated  for  his 
services  in  cash.  It  is  altogether  praiseworthy  to  pajr  the  laborer  a 
«hilling  a  day  aikl  let  him  starve  on  it.    To  supply  all  his  wants  abund* 
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antly,  and  at  all  times,  vet  withhold  from  him  monty^  is  among  "the 
most  reprobated  crimes. '  The  fact  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  mere  !»>• 
borer  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  everywhere  that  barbarism  has 
ceased,  enslaved.  Among  the  innovations  of  modern  times  following 
'^  the  decay  of  villenage,"  has  been  the  creation  of  a  new  system  of  slav- 
ery, rthe  primitive  and  patriarchal,  which  may  also  be  called  the  sa- 
cred and  natural  system,  in  whieh  the  laborer  is  under  the  personal 
control  of  a  fellow  being,  endowedwith  the  sentiments  and  sympathies 
of  humanity,  exists  among  us.  It  has  been,  almost  everywhere 
else,  superceded  by  the  modem  artificial  moneyfotcer  tyiUem,  in  which 
man — his  thews  and  sinews,  his  hopes  and  affections,  his  very  being, 
are  all  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Capital — a  monster  without  a 
heart— cold,  stern,  arithmetical — sticking  to  the  bond — taking  ever 
'^  the  pound  of  flesh" — working  up  human  life  with  engines,  and  retail- 
ing it  out  by  weight  and  measure.  His  name  of  old  was  ^'  Mammon, 
the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell  from  heaven.*'  And  it  is  to  extend 
bis  empire,  that  you  and  your  deluded  coadjutors  dedicate  your  lives^ 
You  are  stirring  up  mankind  to  overthrow  our  heaven-ordained  system 
of  servitude,  surrounded  by  innumerable  checks,  designed  and  planted 
deep  in  the  human  heart,  by  God  and  nature,  to  substitute  the  abso- 
lute rule  of  this  "Spirit  Reprobate,**'  whose  proper  place  was  hell. 

You  charge  us  with  looking  on  our  slaves  "as  chattels  or  brutes," 
and  enter  into  a  somewhat  elaborate  argument  to  prove  that  they  have 
"human  forms,'*  "talk,**  and  even  ^Hhink.**  Now  the  feet  is,  that,  how- 
ever you  may  indulge  in  this  strain  for  effect,  it  is  the  abolitionists, 
and  not  the  slaveholders,  who,  practically,  and  in  the  most  important 
•  point  of  view,  regard  our  slaves  as  "  chattels  or  brutes."  In  your  cal- 
culations of  the  consequences  of  emancipation,  you  pass  over,  entirely, 
those  which  must  prove  most  serious,  and  which  arise  from  the  fact  of 
their  being  persons.  You  appear  to  think  that  we  might  abstain  from 
the  use  of  them  as  readily  as  if  they  were  machines  to  be  laid  aside, 
or  cattle  that  might  be  turned  out  to  find  pasturage  for  thempclves. 
I  have,  heretofore,  glanced  at  some  of  the  results  that  would  follow 
from  breaking  the  bonds  of  so  many  human  bein^ffs  now  peacefully  and 
happily  linked  into  our  social  sj^stem.  The  tragic  horrors,  the  decay 
and  ruin  that  would  for  years,  perhaps  for  ages,  brood  over  our  land, 
if  it  could  be  accomplished.  I  will  not  attempt  to  portray.  But  do  yon 
fancy  the  blight  would,  in  such  an  event. come  to  us  alone?  The  dim- 
inution of  the  sugar  crop  of  the  West  Indies  affected  Great  Britain 
only,  and  there,  chiefly  the  poor.  It  was  a  matt.er  of  no  moment  to 
capital,  that  labor  should  have  one  comfort  less.  Yet  it  has  forced 
a  reduction  of  the  British  duty  on  sugar.  Who  can  estimate  the  con- 
sequences that  must  follow  the  annihilation  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
slaveholding  States?  I  do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  other  ar- 
ticles of  commerce,  but  no  calamity  could  befall  the  world,  at  all  com- 
parable to  the  sudden  loss  of  two  millions  of  bales  of  cotton  annually. 
From  the  deserts  of  Africa  to  the  Siberian  wilds — from  Greenland  to 
the  Chinese  wall — there  is  not  a  spot  of  earth  but  would  feel  the  sen- 
sation. The  factories  of  Europe  would  fall  with  a  concussion  that 
would  shake  down  castles,  palaces  and  even  thrones;  while  the  "purse 
proud^  elbowing  insolence"  of  our  Northern  monopolists  would  aisap- 
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"pear  forever  under  the  smooth  speech  of  the  peddler,  soouring  our  fron- 
tiers for  a  livelihood,  or  the  bluff  vulgarity  of  the  South  Sea  whaler, 
following  the  harpoon  amid  storms  and  shoals.  Doubtless,  the  aboli- 
tionists think  we  could  grow  cotton  without  slaves,  or  that,  at  worst,  the 
reduction  of  the  crop  would  be  moderate  and  temporary.  Such  gross 
delusions  show  how  profoundly  ignorant  they  are  of  our  condition  here. 
You  declare  that,  *Hhe  character  of  the  people  of  the  South  has 
long  been  that  of  hardened  infidrlSy  who  fear  not  God  and  have  no  re- 
gard for  religion."  I  will  not  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  former  letter 
on  this  point  I  only  notice  it  to  ask  vou  how  you  could  possibly 
reconcile  it  to  your  profession  of  a  Christian  spirit,  to  make  such  a 
malicious  charge — to  defile  your  soul  with  such  a  calumny  i^ainst 

an  unoffending  people  ? 

**  You  are  old ; 
Nature,  in  you,  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  ber  contiiie.    You  should  be  ruled  and  led 
By  some-  discretion." 

Hav  God  forgive  you. 

Alcin  to  this,  is  the  wanton  and  furious  assauTt  made  on  us  by  Mr. 
Hacaulay,  in  his  late  speech  on  the  sugar  duties,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  has  just  reached  me.  His  denunciations  are  wholly 
without  measure,  and,  among  other  things,  he  asserts  that,  ^  Slavery 
in  the  United  States  wears  its  worst  form ;  that,  boasting  of  our  civil- 
ization and  freedom,  and  frequenting  Christian  churches,  we  breed  up 
slaves — nay,  beget  children  for  slaves,  and  sell  them  at  so  much  a  head." 
Mr.  Macaulay  is  a  reviewer,  and  he  knows  that  he  is  "nothing  if 
not  critical.*'  The  practice  of  his  trade  has  given  him  the  command 
of  all  the  slashing  and  vituperative  phrases  of  our  language,  and  the 
turn  of  his  mind  leads  him  to  the  habitual  use  df  them.  He  is  an 
author,  and,  as  no  copy-right  law  secures  for  him,  from  this  country, 
a  consideration  for  his  writings,  he  is  not  only  independent  of  us,  but 
naturally  hates  everything  American.  He  is  the  representative  of 
Edinburgh:  it  is  bis  cue  to  decry  our  slavery,  and,  m  doing  so, he 
may  safely  indulge  the  malignity  of  his  temper,  his  indignation  against 
us,  and  his  capacity  for  railing.  He  has  suffered  once,  for  being  in 
advance  of  his  time  in  favor  of  abolition,  and  "he  does  not  intend  that 
it  shall  be  forgotten,  or  his  claim  passed  over  to  any  crumb  which  may 
now  be  thrown  to  the  vociferators  in  the  cause.  If  he  does  not  know 
that  the  statements  he  has  made,  respecting  the  slaveholders  of  this 
country,  are  vile  and  atrocious  falsehoods,  it  is  because  he  does  not 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  be  sure  he  speaks  the  truth,  -so  that  he 
speaks  to  his  own  purpose. 

"'Hie  niger  est^liunc  tu'Romanecweto.*' 

Such  eshibitions  as  he  has  made  may  draw  the  .i^lause  >ef  «  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons,  but,  among  the  sound  4ind  high  minded  think- 
ers of  the  world,  they  can  only  excite  Qonten^t.and  disgust 

But  you  are  not  content  with  depriving  us<of  all  j-eligioas  ieelings. 
You  assert,  that  our  slavery  has  also  ^^  demoralized  the  northern  States," 
and  charge  upon  it,  not  only  everv  common  violation  of  good  *order 
there,  but  the  '^  Mormon  murders,'  the  ^^  Philadelphia  riots,"  and  all 
^^  the  exterminating  wars  agatast  the  Indians."     I  wonder  that  jou  did 
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not  inereas«  the  list  by  adding  that  it  had  oansed  the  recent  inunda* 
tion  of  the  MiBsisBippi,  and  the  hnrricane  in  the  West  Indies — per- 
haps the  insurrection  of  Rebecca,  and  the  war  in  Scinde.  You  refer 
to  the  law  prohibiting  the  transmission  of  abolition  pablioations 
through  the  mail,  as  proof  of  general  corruption  i  You  could  not  do 
so,  however,  without  noticing  the  late  detected  espionage  over  the 
British  post  office  by  a  minister  of  State.  It  is  true,  as  you  say,  it 
^'occasioned  a  general  outburst  of  national  feeling,''  from  the  op- 
position ;  and  a  '*  Parliamentary  inquiry  was  instituted,"  that  is  moved, 
out  treated  quite  cavalierly.  At  ail  events,  though  the  fact  was  ad- 
mitted. Sir  James  Graham  yet  retains  the  Home  Department.  For 
one,  I  cannot  undertake  to  condemn  him.  Such  things  are  not  against 
the  laws  and  usages  of  your  country.  I  do  not  know  fully  wliat  rea- 
sons of  State  mav  have  influenced  him  and  justified  his  conduct.  Bui 
I  do  know  that  tnere  is  a  vast  difference,  in  point  of  "  national  moral-  ' 
ity,"  between  the  discretionary  power,  residing  in  your  government,  to. 
open  any  letter  in  the  public  post  office,  and  a  well  defined  and  limited 
law  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  certain  specified  incendiary  writinga^ 
by  means  of  the  United  States  mail 

Having  now  referred  to  every  thing  like  argument  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  that  is  worthy  of  notice  in  your  letter,  permit  me  to  remark, 
on  its  tone  and  style,  and  very  extraordinary  bearing  upon  other  in- 
stitutions of  this  country.      You  commence,  by  addressing  certain 
classes  of  our  people  as  belonging  to  "  a  nation  whose  character  is  iwvo 
so  low  in  the  estimation  of  the  civilized  world" — and,  throughout,  you. 
maintain  this  tone.     Did  the  Americans,  who  were  ^^  under  your  roof, 
last  summer,"  inform  you  that  such  language  would  be  gratifying  to. 
their  fellow-eitizens  ** having  no  practical  concern  with  slave-holding"? 
Or  do  the  infamous  libels  on  America,  which  you  read  in  our  abolition 
papers,  induce  you  to  believe  that  all  that  class  of  people  are,  like  the 
abolitionists  themseWes,  totally  destitute  of  patriotism  or  pride  of 
country  V     Let  me  tell  you  that  you  are  grossly  deceived.     And,  al- 
though your  stock  brokers  and  other  speculators,  who  have  been  bitten 
in  American  ventures,  may  have  raised  a  stunning  ^'  cry  "  against  us 
in  England,  there  is  a«  vast  body  of  people  here,  besides  slaveholders, 
who  justly 

**  Deem  their  own  land  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved,  b^  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside." 

And  who  know  that,  at  this  moment,  we  rank  among  the  first  powers 
of  the  world — a  position  which  we  not  only  claim,  but  are  always 
ready  and  able  to  maintain. 

The  style  you  assume  in  addressing  your  northern  friends  is  in  per- 
fect keeping  with  your  apparent  estimation  of  them.  Though  1  should 
be  the  last,  perhaps,  to  criticise  mere  style,  I  could  not  but  be  struck 
with  the  extremely  simple  manner  of  youi  letter.  You  seem  to  huve 
thought  you  were  writing  a  tract  for  benighted  heathen,  and  telling  won* 
det 8  never  before  suggested  to  their  imagination,  and  so  fnr  above  their 
untutored  comprehension,  as  to  require  to  be  relatrd  in  the  primitive 
language  of  "the  child's  own  book."  This  is  sufficit^ntly  amusing; 
and  would  be  more  so  but  fnr  the  coarse  and  bitter  epithets  you  contin- 
ually apply  to  the  poor  slaveholders — epithets  which  appear  to  be  sie- 
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reotyped  for  the  use  of  abolitionists,  and  which  form  a  large  and  mate- 
lial  part  of  all  their  arguments. 

But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  your  letter  is  your  bold 
denunciation  of  ^' the  shameful  compromises^^  of  our  Constitution,  and 
your  earnest  recommendation  to  those  you  address  to  overthrow  or 
revolutionize  it.  In  so  many  words  you  say  to  them,  ^^you  must  either 
separate  yourselves  from  all  political  connection  with  the  South,  and 
make  your  own  laws  ;  or,  if  you  do  not  choose  such  a  separation,  you 
must  break  up  the  political  ascendency  which  the  sotUhern  have  had  for  s6 
long  a  time  over  the  northern  States?^  The  italics  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  quotations,  are  your  own.  It  is  well  for  those  who  circulate  your 
letter  here,  that  the  Constitution  you  denounce  requires  an  overt  act  to 
constitute  treason.  It  may  be  tolerated  for  an  American  by  birth,  to  use, 
oo  his  own  soil,  the  freedom  of  speaking  and  writing  which  is  guaran- 
teed to  him,  and  abuse  our  Constitution,  our  Union,  and  our  people. 
But  that  a  foreigner  should  use  such  seditious  language,  in  a  circular 
letter  addressed  to  a  portion  of  the  American  people,  is  a  presumption 
well  calculated  to  excite  the  indignation  of  ail.  The  party  known  in 
this  country  as  the  abolition  party,  has  long  since  avowed  the  sentiments 
you  expresf^  and  adopted  the  policy  you  etyoin.  At  the  recent  presiden- 
tial election  they  gave  over  sixty-two  thousand  votes  for  their  own  can- 
didate, and  held  the  balance  of  power  in  two  of  the  largest  States^- 
wanting  but  liule  of  doing  it  in  several  others.  In  the  last  four  years 
their  vote  has  quadrupled.  Should*  the  infatuation  continue  and  their 
vote  increase  in  the  same  ratio  in  the  next  four  years,  it  will  be  as  large 
as  the  vote  of  the  actual  slaveholders  of  the  Union.  Such  a  prospect 
is  doubtless  extremely  gratifying  to  you.  It  gives  hope  of  a  contest  on 
such  terms  as  may  insure  the  downfall  of  slavery  or  our  Constitution. 
The  South  venerates  the  Constitution,  and  is  prepared  to  stand  by  it  for- 
ever, such  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  our  fathers  ;  to  risk  everything 
to  dejGdnd  and  maintain  it  in  its  integrity.  But  the  South  is  under  no 
•uch  delusion  as  to  believe  that  it  derives  any  peculiar  protection  from 
the  Union.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  well  known  we  incur  peculiar  danr 
ger  and  that  we  bear  far  more  than  our  proportion  of  the  burdens.  The 
apprehension  is  also  fast  fading  away  that  any  of  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences commonly  predicted  will  necessarily  result  from  a  separation 
of  the  States.     And  come  what  may  we  are  firmly  resolved  that  ouk 
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then — but  thank  God  not  of  republican  government — rests  mainly  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  to  whom  your  letter  is  addressed— -the  ''profess- 
ing Christians  of  the  northern  States  having  no  concern  with  slavehold- 
ing/'  and  whom  with  incendiary  zeal  you  are  endeavoring  to  stir  up 
to  strife — without  which  fanaticism  can  neither  live,  move,  nor  have 
any  being. 

We  have  often  been  taunted  for  our  sensitiveness  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  slavery.  Do  not  suppose  it  is  because  we  have  any  doubts 
of  our  rights,  or  scruples  about  asserting  them.  There  was  a  time 
when  such  doubts  and  scruples  were  eniertained.  Our  ancestors  op- 
posed the  introduction  of  slaves  into  this  country,  and  a  feeling  adverse 
to  it  was  handed  down  from  them.  The  enthu.siastic  love  of  liberty 
fostered  by  our  Revolution  strengthened  this  feeling.     And  before  the 
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commencement  of  the  abolition  agitation  here,  it  was  the  common  sen* 
timent  that  it  was  desirable  to  get  lid  of  slavery.  Many  thought  it  our 
duty  to  do  so.  When  that  agitation  arose  we  were  driven  to  a  close  ex- 
amination of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  the  result  has  been  an 
universal  conviction  that  in  holding  slaves  we  violate  no  law  of  God — 
inflict  no  injustice  on  any  of  his  creatures*— while  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  emancipation  to  all  parties  and  the  world  at  lar^e,  clearly 
revealed  to  u$,  make  us  shudder  at  the 'bare  thought  of  it  The  slave- 
holders are  therefore  indebted  to  the  abolitionists  for  perfect  ease  of  con- 
science, and  the  satisfaction  of  a  settled  and  unaninrraus  detemifnation 
in  reference  to  this  matter.  And  could  their  agiuition  cease  now,  I  be- 
lieve, after  all,  the  good  would  preponderate  over  the  evil  of  it  in  this 
country.  On  the  contrary,  however,  it  is  urged  -on  with  frantic  vio- 
lence, and  the  aboKtionists,  reasoning  in  the  abstract,  as  if  it 'were  a  mere 
moral  or  roetaptiysical  speculation,  or  a  minor  question  in  politics,  pro- 
fess to  be  surprised  at  our  exasperation.  In  their  ignorance  and  reck- 
lessness they  seem  to  be  'unable  to  comprehend  our  feelings  or  position. 
The  subversion  of  our  rights,  the  destruction  of  our  property,  the  dis- 
turbance of  our  peace,  and  the  peace  of  the  world,  are  matters  which  do 
not  appear  to  arrest  their  consideration.  When  revolutionary  France 
proclaimed  ^  Hatred  to  Kings  and  unity  to  the  Republic,"  and  inscrib- 
ed on  her  banners  ^  France  risen  against  tyrants,"  3he  professed  to  be 
worshiping  ^  abstract  rights."  And  if  there  can  be  such  things,  per- 
haps she  was.  Yet  all  Europe  rose  to  put  her  sublime  theories  down. 
They  declared  her  an  enemy  to  the  common  peace ;  that  her  doctrines 
alone  violated  the  *'  law  of  neighborhood,''  and,  as  Mr.  Borkb  said, 
justly  entitled  them  to  anticipate  the  ^<  damnum  nondum  fectum"  of  the 
civil  law.  DAm'ON,  Barrere  and  the  rest,  were  apparently  astonished 
that  umbrage  should  be  token.  The  parallel  between  them  and  the 
abolitionists  holds  good  in  all  respects. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  this  fanaticism  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live.  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  what  I  have  al- 
ready said,  or  to  trace  its  career  more  minutely  at  present  But  the 
Legislature  of  Great  Britain  will  make  it  historical,  and  doubtless  you 
must  feel  some  curiosity  to  know  how  it  will  figure  on  the  page  of  the 
annalist.  I  think  I  can  tell  you.  Though  I  have  accorded,  and  do  ac- 
cord, to  you  and  your  party  great  influence  in  bringing  about  the  par- 
liamentary action  of  your  country,  you  must  not  expect  to  go  down  to 
posterity  as  the  only  cause  of  it.  Though  you  trace  the  progenitors  of 
abolition  from  1516  through  a  long  stream,  with  divers  branches,  down 
to  the  period  of  its  triumph  in  your  country,  it  has  not  escaped  contem- 
poraries, and  will  not  escape  posterity,  that  England,  without  much  ef- 
fort, sustained  the  storm  of  its  scoflTs  and  threats  until  the  moment  arriv- 
ed when  she  thought  her  colonies  fully  supplied  with  Africans ;  and 
declared  against  the  slave-trade  only  when  she  deemed  it  unnecessary 
to  her,  and  when  her  colonies,  full  of  slaves,  would  have  great  advan- 
tages over  others  not  so  well  provided.  Nor  did  she  agree  to  West 
India  emancipation  until,  discovering  the  error  of  her  previous  calcula- 
tion, it  became  an  object  to  have  slaves  free  throughout  the  Western 
world,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  sugar  and  cotton  growers  of  America 
and  the  Islands,  to  build  up  her  great  slave  empire  in  the  East :  while 
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'her  indefatigable  exertions,  still  continued,  to  ingraft  the  right  of  search 
upon  the  law  of  nations,  on  the  plea  of  putting  an  end  to  the  forever 
'increasing  slave-trade,  are  well  understood  to  have  chiefly  in  view  the 
complete  establishment  of  her  supremacy  at  sea.  On  these  points  let 
me  recommend  you  to  consult  a  very  able  Essay  on  the  Slave-trade 
and  Right  of  Search  by  M.  Jollivet,  recently  published ;  and  as  you 
say,  since  writing  your  circular  letter,  that  you  ''burn  to  try  your 
hand  on  another  little  essay  if  a  subject  could  be  found,"  I  propose  to 
you  to  *'try"  to  answer  this  question,  put  by  M.  Jollivet  to  England : 
><  Pourquoi  sa  philafUhropie  n^a  fas  daigne^  jfuqu!  a  prescTiij  douhltr 
It  cap  de  Bonnc-Esperance  f  "  Nor  must  you  flatter  yourself  that  your 
party  will  derive  historic  dignity  tfrom  the  names  of  the  illustrious  Bri- 
tish statesmen  who  have  acted  with  it  Their  country's  ends  were 
theirs.  They  have  stooped  to  use  you,  as  the  most  illustrious  men  will 
sometimes  use  the  vilest  instruments,  to  accompliah  their  own  purposes. 
A  few  philanthropic  common  places  and  rhetorical  flourishes,  '^in  the 
abstract,"  have  secured' them  your  ''sweet  voices  and  your  influence  over 
Ae  tribe  of  mawkish  sentimentalists.  Wilbekforce  may  have  been 
yours,  but  what  was  he  besides,  but  a  wealthy  county  member  ?  You 
must  therefore  expect  to  stand  on  your  own  merits  alone  before  posteri- 
ty, or  rather  that  portion  of  it  that  may  be  curious  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  delusions  which  from  time  to  time  pass  over  the  surfieice  of  hu- 
man affairs,  and  who  may  trouble  themselves  to  look  through  the  rami- 
fications of  transcendentalism  in  this  era  of  extravagances.  And  how 
do  you  expect  to  appear  in  their  eyes  9  As  Christians,  piously  endeav- 
oring to  enforce  the  will  of  God  and  carry  out  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  Certainly  not,  since  you  deny  or  pervert  the  Scriptures  in  the 
doctrines  you  advance ;  and  in  your  conduct  furnish  a  glaring  contrast 
to  the  examples  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  As  philanthropists  devoting 
yourselves  to  the  oauseof  humanity,  relieving  the  needy,  comforting 
the  afflicted,  creating  peace  and  gladness  and  plenty  round  about  you? 
Certainly  not ;  since  you  turn  from  the  needy,  the  afflicted ;  from 
strife,  sorrow  and  starvation,  which  surround  you ;  dose  your  eyes  and 
hands  upon  them;  shut  out  from  your  thougnts  and  feelings  the  hu- 
man misery  which  is  real,  tangible,  and  within  your  reach,  to  indulge 
your  morbid  imagination  in  conjuring  up  woes  and  wants  among  a 
strange  people  in  distant  lands,  and  offering  them  succor  in  the  shape 
of  costless  denunciations  of  their  best  friends,  or  by  scattering  among 
them  "  fire-brands,  arrows  and  death."  Such  folly  and  madness — 
such  wild  mockery  and  base  imposture— can  never  win  for  you,  in  the 
sober  judgement  of  future  times,  the  name  of  pbilanthropists.  Will 
you  even  be  regarded  as  worthy  oitisens?  Scarcely,  when  the  pur- 
poses you  have  in  view  can  only  be  achieved  by  revolutionizing  gov- 
ernments and  overturning  social  systems,  and  when  you  do  not  hesi- 
tate zealously  and  earnestly  to  recommend  such  measures.  Be 
assured,  then,  that  posterity  will  not  regard  the  abolitionists  as  Chris- 
tians, philanthropists,  or  virtuous  citizens.  It  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
look  upon  the  mass  of  the  party  «s  silly  enthusiasts,  led  away  by  de- 
signing characters,  as  is  the  case  with  all  parties  that  break  from  the 
great,  acknowledged  ties  which  bind  civilized  man  in  fellowship.  The 
kaders  themselves  will  bo  regarded  as  mere  ambitious  men ;  not  taking 
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rank  with  those  whose  ambition  is  '^  eagle-winged  and  sky-aspirinff," 
but  belonging  to  that  mean  and  selfish  class  who  are  instigated  by 
^  rival-hating  envy/'  and  whose  base  thirst  is  for  for  notoriety ;  who* 
oloak  their  designs  under  vile  and  impious  hypocrisies,  and,  unable  tO/ 
shine  in  hieher  spheres,  devote  themselves  to  fanaticism  as  a  trade^ 
And  it  will  be  perceived  that,  even  in  that,  they  shunned  the  highest 
walk.  Religious  fanaticism  was  an  old  established  vocation,  in  whi(^' 
something  brilliant  was  required  to  attract  attention.  They  could  not 
be  George  Foxes,  nor  Joanna  Sodthcotes,  nor  even  Joe  Smith& 
But  the  "dullest  pretender  could  discourse  a  jumble  of  pious  bigotry, 
natural  rights  and  driveling  philanthropy.  And,  addressing  himself, 
to  aged  folly  and  youthful  vanity,  to  ancient  women,  to  ill-gotten 
wealth,  to  the  reckless  of  all  classes  who  love  excitement  and  change, 
offer  all  the  cheapest  and  the  safest  glory  in  the  market.  Hence,  their 
numbers ;  and,  from  number  and  clamor,  what  impression  they  have- 
made  on  the  world. 

Such  I  am  persuaded  is  the  light  in  which  the  abolitionists  will  ba^ 
viewed  by  the  posterity  their  history  may  reach.  Unless,  indeed-— 
which  Ood  forbid— circumstances  should  so  favor  as  to  enable  them  Uk 
produce  a  convulsion  which  may  elevate  them  higher  on  the  **  bad 
eminence  "  where  they  have  placed  themselves. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Clarkson^  Esq.  J.  B.  Hamkond. 


AGRIGULTURAIi  DEPASTMSNT. 

1.  COTTON  PROSPECTS  FOR  1850. 

It  seems  quite  certain  that  the  importatioDS  of  cotton  during  the  remaining 
two  months  of  the  present  year  will  not  exceed  124,903  bales,  making  allowance 
only  for  the  smaller  quantity  which  we  know  now  to  be  at  sea,  compared  with 
the  same  time  in  1848.    The  importations  of  1649  and  1848  will  then  stand  thus; 

1849.  1848. 

BoAu.  Bales. 

Imported  lint  six  monilu,  Jmmury  1  to  June  SOp 1,824,066  1,033.0(IT 

Imported  laet  eU  moothj,  July  1  to  Seeember  81, 660,000  706,874 

Total  importe 1,874,006       1,788,041 

It  therefore  appears  that,  unprecedentedly  large  as  the  importations  of  the 
present  year  have  been,  those  of  the  last  six  months  will  be  much  below  the 
usual  (|uantitY,  and  nearly  100,000  bales  less  than  the  impojrtaof  the  two  months 
of  April  and  May,  taken  alone. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  these  facts,  the  stocks  on  hand  have  been  for 
several  months  past  suffering  a  rapid  decline,  not  only  actaaUy,  but  also  in  com* 
parison  with  mose  at  the  corresponding  dates  of  1  ist  year.  1*110  following  tabU 
shows  the  comparison  of  the  stocks  on  the  1st  of  each  month  in  the  present  year« 
and  in  1848 : 


Jiiniury  1, 400,060  451,040 

February!, 400,900  421,300 

March  1 400.100  807,800 

April  1, 406,860  674,300 

May  1,... 006,300  462,000 

June  1, 816,000  008,800 


XONTHLT  STOCK  OF  COTTON. 

1840.           1848.  1840.  1848. 

BaUi.         BaU*.  Bakt.  Baleg. 

Julyl, 865,300  736,700 

August  1, 821,600  711,200 

September  1 717,400  600,300 

October  1, 666,700  640.000 

Moyeaberl, 610,100  648,600 
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It  will  be  obsenredibjthiB  table  that  on  the  1st  of  January  the  stocks  on  hand 
in  the  present  year  were  44,110  bales  more  than  on  the  same  day  in  1848.  This 
difference  in  ravor  of  1849  gradually  increased  until  on  the  1st  of  May,  it 
amounted  to  233,400  bales.  From  that  time  Uie  difference  in  favor  of  the  present 
year  has  rapidly  declined  until  on  the  1st  instant  the  relation  of  the  two  became 
reyersed,  and  the  stocks  on  that  day  in  the  present  year  were  129,500  bales  less 
than  on  the  same  daj  in  1648,  and  it  is  probable  that  during  the  remaining  two 
months  this  comparison  will  become  still  more  unfavorable :  our  former  estimate 
of  a  stock  of  444,000  bales  on  the  31st  of  December  appears  now  raUier  too  high 
than  too  low. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  period  of  the  year  when  by  investigating^  the  circum- 
stances of  the  past  year,  we  have  the  means  of  forming  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
events  of  the  next  year.  As  the  cotton  year  in  the  United  States  dates  from  the 
1st  of  September  to  the  31st  Aufust,  so,  properly  speaking,  the  cotton  year  in 
this  country  dates  from  the  Ist  of  November  to  the  3 ist  of  October,  to  correspond 
with  the  American  year.  By  the  31st  of  October  most,  or  all,  of  tiie  shipments 
of  the  old  crop  made  prior  to  the  1st  of  September  have  arrived,  and  very  little 
of  the  new  crop,  which  only  begins  to  arrive  in  any  quantities  after  that  date. 
It  has  therefore  been  customary  to  date  cotton  estimates  in  this  country  from  the> 
Ist  of  November  to  the  31st  of  October  in  the  following  year  to  correspond  with 
the  year  in  the  United.  States,  September  1  to  August  31.  Aocording  to  'an 
estimate  based  on  this  plan,  published  in  the  Economist,  of  the  3d  of  July  last, . 
the  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  following  Ist  of  November  (the  present 
month),  was  calculated  to  be  598,600  bales ;  it  has  turned  out  to  be  519,100  bales. 
^  Of  course  the  most  important  element  entering  into  such  an  estimate  is  the- 
aiae  of  the  American  crop  ;  a  subject  upon  which,  at  this  early  period,  it  is  im- 
possible  to  form  any  satisfactory  opinion.  By  the  latest  accounts  it  is  evident 
that  the  prospects  of  the  crop  have  greatly  improved,  and  although  there  are 
some  very  low  estimates  still  adhered  to,  yet  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
respectaBle  authorities  now  expect  to  have  a  crop  of  at  least  2,300,000  bales  ; 
some  even  go  as  high  as  2,400,000  bales ;  nor  it  is  possible  to  form  anything  more 
than  a  conjecture  until  it  is  known  when  the  first  killing  frost  sets  in.  With  a 
deferred  frost,  and  considering  the  great  extent  of  land  planted,  and  the  extreme* 
ly  favorable  weather  during  uie  autumn,  and  even  making  allowance  for  the 
feported!  damage  to  the  plant,  a  crop  of  2^300,000  bales  appears  a  moderate  esti- 
mate. No  doubt  Uie  lateness  of  the  crop  exposes  it  to  somewhat  more  risk  Uian 
the  very  early  crop  of  1848-49  ;  but  that  same  fact  is  also  a  cause  why  we  should 
not  estimate  the  sue  of  the  crop  exactly  by  the  receipts  in  the  American  ports. 
The  crop  of  last  year  was  perhaps  the  earliest  ever  known,  and  the  early  receipts 
therefore,  may  contrast  very  favorably  with  those  of  this  year,  without  being 
conclusive  that  the  crop  of  the  present  season  is  of  itself  so  deficient.  It  is  true 
that,  generally  speaking,  an  early  crop  is  a  large  and  good  one,  because  a  longer 
time  remains  for  picking.  In  the  estimate  we  are  about  to  make,  we  will  assume 
the  crop  of  1849-iO  to  be  2,350,000  bales,  and  then  we  shall  have  the  following 
results  compared  with  the  actual  ascertained  facts  of  1848-49  : 

COTTON  OBOF — ^ITS  PISntlBUTION,  AND  TBI  ENTiai  SUTFUIS,  1848-49,  AMD  XSIIXATED 

Foa  1849-^0. 

The  Rtooks  in  sll  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  on  Noromber  1, 1S18,  whieh  may        Balen. 
be  considered  the  bisginning  of  the  new  crop, 619,100 

BaUi.    Urtimated  erop    JBolet. 
The  erop  of  the  U.  8.,  1S48-49,  yielded,. . . .  2,728,690        1849-^       2,860,000 
Stock  In  Ameiieanporte,  September  1,1848,     144,816    Sept  1,1849..    140,084 

Total  1848*40, 2,878,611     (SaUnate)     2,400,934 

1847-48.  (Ertimate)       1849-60. 
Bales.  Bidet. 

Xzpori  to  Great  Britain, 1,637,901  1,860,000^-1,350,000 

"  France, 868,269  800,000 

"  Northern  Europe, 166,468  180,000 

<<  Otherporte, 160,2M  110,000 

ToUl  to  Europe, 2,227,844  1,800,000 

Stock  left  on  hand  AxiguBt  81, 1849, 140,084  80,0U0 

American  conauinption, 604,683  620,000 

2,878,411  3,490^000 
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1847-48.      (btbnate)      184MO. 
Balet.  BaUt. 

Iinportatk>n«  from  other  eoHntrlos,...^. . .     896^  460,000  —  460,000 

Total  Btockfl  ft&d  estiniAtad  snppliei  from  _ 

MoTemb«r  1, 1848,  to  Noramber  1, 1860j .  2,310,100 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  American  crop  readhes  9350,000  bales,  and  thak 
the  higher  prices  increase  our  supplies  from  Iiidia 'and  other  quarters  to  450,000 
bales,  whicn  ire  consider  likely,  we  shall  have  an  entire  supply  for  the  year  of 
3,319,100  bales.  The  entire  supply  the  past  year,  1M8^,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  was  disposed' of,  is  as  foUows : 

Total  supplies  and  consun^ption  of  cotton,  November  1, 1848,  to  October  31, 
1849,  and  an  estimate  of  the  same  for  the  same  period  lb49'-50. 

1848-48.  1848-60. 

Smlf.  Bales.  Bales. 

Stock  NoT«mb«rl,1848««...^< 648,000       1848  610,100 

Imported  from  America,*..^ 1,637,001  (Eitinmtod)  1,350:000 

Otherkiodtf, 886,021  450,000 

Total  rapply,. « 2,689^622  8,810,100 

Ddiveriei. 

For  oonsumptlMir r ^ 1,818,422 

For  export, ....^....     244400—2,063,422 

Still  on  hand  Noremtwr  1, 1848, 618,000 

The  entire  supply  df  1849-50,  at  the  outside,  will  therefore  be  2,319,100  bales, 
while  the  delivenes  for  consumption  and  export  in  the  year  ending  the  3l8t  Oc- 
tober, amounted  to  no  less  than  2,063,422  bales.  That  the  same  consumption 
can  take  place  during  the  next  vear  out  of  the  greatly  limited  supplies  is  impos- 
sible. If  such  were  the  case,  tne  stocks  on  die  1st  of  November,  1850,  would 
not  exceed  250,000  bales.  A  reduction  of  consumption  is  therefore  inevitable ; 
and  if  we  place  it  at  31,500  bales  a  week,  for  the  aVera^  of  the  whole  year,  from 
the  Ist  November  till  the  31st  October,  1850,  Which  will -be  a  reduction  of  fully 
3,000  bales  a  week  on  the  average  of  the  past  year,  then  we  should  have  the  fol- 
lowing result': 

Adtf.         Bidet, 
Estimated  entire  rapply  of  ootloii,  Nov.  1  to  Oct  81,  I860,  ae  above,  8,818,100 

62  week's  ooiuinmpUmi  at  31,600  balei^. -.    1,688,000 

Export  estimated, *., 200,000—1,838,000 

Estimated  stock,  November  1, 1860 481,100 

There  is  only  one  more  calculation  which  we  derive  from  these  highly  impor- 
tant considerations,  viz. :  witii  respect  to  the  entire  consumption  of  cotton  in 
Europe  and  the  United|  States,  ana  the  general  production  to  meet  it  in  the 
whole  world : 

TOTAL  COXBUMFTIOX  or  OOTTON  Df  KUaOPX  AND  THX  VNITXD  STATES  IS  1848-49. 

Bales.  Bal^s. 

Consumed  in  Great  Britain ^..  1,818,422 

Consumed  on  the  continent  of  Europe — 

Exported  from  England 244,000 

Exported  from  the  United  States  to  North  of  Europe, 166,458 

To  France,.--..... -....  368,258 

To  South  of  Europe 166,228 

Imported  into  Europe  dlroet  l^m  South  America,  the  West 
lndie8,and  India, ,« 60,000 

Total  consumptions  of  continental  Europe, 883,943 

Consumed  in  the  United  Stotes, 604,638 

Total  consumption  of  the  years  1848-49, 3,307,988 

In  this  calculation,  the  quantities  put  down  as  consumed  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  are  exact.  The  quantities  put  down  as  consumed  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  are  those  imported  ;  but  as  the  stocks  are  generally  less  now, 
than  they  were  a  year  ago,  it  is  plain,  that  at  least  these  quantities  must  haye 
been  consumed.  To  meet  the  consumption  of  the  next  year,  independent  of  the 
stocks  on  hand,  we  can  only  reckon  at  the  outside  on  : 

Bales 

The  American  crop, 2,360,000 

India,  Egypt  and  South  America  import  to  England, 450,000 

Ditto  direct  to  the  continent, 60,000 

Totals nev  supply,... 2,860,000 
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So  to  whatever  extent  the  actaal  consumption,  which  last  jear  was  3,307,998 
bales,  exceeds  2,850,000  bales,  it  must  be  derired  from  the  existing  stocks  on 
hand,  and  to  that  extent  must  reduce  them  on  the  31st  of  October,  1850.  As, 
however,  it  is  clear  the  present  amount  of  stocks  will  not  suffer  anj  material 
reduction,  it  becomes  plain  that  during  the  next  year  there  must  be  both  in  this 
country  and  in  others,  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  cotton  con- 
sumed (we  have  estimated  the  reduction  in  Great  Britain  at  3,000  bales  a  week), 
compared  with  the  year  which  ended  on  the  31  st  ultimo.  The  advance  of  price 
which  has  already  taken  place  appears  amply  sufficient  of  itself,  to  limit  the 
consumption  of  the  next  year,  within  the  narrower  production.  It  is  only  indeed, 
from  the  stimulus  which  this  price  will  give,  that  we  have  calculated  upon  so. 
large  a  supply  from  India  ana  other  quarters,  independent  of  the  United  States j, 
as  450,000  bales. 

The  holders  of  cotton  must  not  fonret  that  the  present  price  is  an  advance  of 
at  least  50  per  cent,  on  the  rates  which  ruled  a  year  a^ ;  that  many  of  the 
markets  which  had  been  exhausted  of  stock  during  the  political  and  commercial 
disturbances  of  1847  and  1848  are  now  well  supplied,  some  of  them  too  well ; 
and  that  the  great  advance  in  price  cannot  fail  to  lessen  the  consumption  of  those 
heavy  goods  which  contain  the  greatest  weight  of  cotton. — London  Eeonofnitt, 

2.  PATENT  REPORT  AND  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE.* 

The  whole  number  of  patents  issued  in  1848  was  six  hundred  and  sixty,  in- 
eluding  twen^-three  re-issues,  three  additional  improvements,  and  forty-six 
designs.  Within  the  same  year  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  patents  expired. 
The  receipts  of  the  office  during  the  year  amounted  to  $67,576 ;  the  expenses  to 
$46,831.  The  rigid  examinations  now  made  in  the  Patent  Office,  with  regard 
to  the  originality  and  patentability  of  new  discoveries  and  improvements,  result 
in  the  reiection  of  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  applications  than  formerly, 
when  a  less  scrutinizinK  system  of  examination  was  pursued.  The  proportion 
of  explications  patentea  to  those  rejected,  is  about  two  to  three.  The  Commia- 
■ioner  says : 

"  The  experience  of"  every,  day,  and  the  prolificfcrop  of  litigation  which  has 
recently  sprung  up  from  the  unscrupulous  and  remorseless  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  patentees,  by  persons  who  have  no  obiim  nor  pretension.to  the  name  of  inven- 
tor, nor  to  the  fruits  of  inventive  ^nius,  point  with  impressive  force  to  the 
necessity,  of  some  reform  in  the  existing  laws  which  shall  give  greater  security 
to  the  rights  vested  in  patentees.  The  facilities  of  evading  punishment  or  retri- 
bution for  a  willful  infringement  o€  tke  property  of  patentees  is  now  so  great, 
that  the  whole  term  during  which  a  patent  runs  is  not  sufficient,  if  it  be  for  a 
very  valuable  invention,  to  vindicate  and  establish  the  just  claims  of  the  inven- 
tor. This  evil  oouliLbe  remedied. by  a  few  simple  amendments  to  the  existing 
law  of  patents." 

At  present  the  subject  of  a  foreign,  government,  who.  applies  to  the  American 
office  for  a  patent,  is  required  to  pay  the  sum  of  «^500,  if  of  Great  Britain,  and 
$300  if  a  subject  or  citizen  of  any  otner  foreign  power,  before  his  application  can 
be  received ;  while  an  Americaui  citiaea  is  enly  required  to.  pay  $30.  The  Com- 
missioner thinks  this  policy  injurious  to  the  interests  of  this  country,  and  there- 
fore not  expedient. 

The  agricultural  feature  of  the  report  is  especially  attractive.  According  to 
the  best  estimates,  the  quantity  of  wheat  raised  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1848,  was  not  less  than  126,000,(KX)  bushels  ;  the  quantity  of  com  about 
588,000.000  bushels;  oaU  185,000,000  busheU ;  potatoes  114,000,000  bushels; 
rye  33,000,000  bushels ;  buckwheat  12,500,000  bushels ;  barley  6,222,000  bushels; 
hay  15.735,000  tons;  hemp  20.:^0  tons;  cotton  1 ,066,000, 0(K)  pounds;  tobacco 
219,000,000  pounds  ;  rice  119,000,000  pounds  and  sugar  (in  Louisiana)  200,000,- 
000  pounds. 

There  is,  probably,  says  the  Commissioner,  no  country  in  the  world  whose 
a^icultural  industry  exhibits  a  more  rapid  and  steady  progress  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  Its  population  is  rapidly  augmenting  by  natural  increase  and 
immi^ation ;  and  ever^  year  lar^e  quantities  of  new  land  are  reclaimed  from 
the  wilderness  and  subjected  to  cultivation.  The  number  of  cultivators  and  the 
breadth  of  soil  are  fast  increasing  with  each  succeeding  year ;  and  as  Providence 
yet  spares  our  favored  country  from  the  visitations  of  death  and  famine^  wbi<dsk 
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have  afflicted  leas  fayored  eoontriea,  the  amount  of  agrienltiiral  pioduets  miut 
necessarily  increase  in  equal  proportion. 

One  of  the  tables  exhibits  an  estimate  of  the  products  of  labor  and  capital  in 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1848 ;  and  from  it  we  gather  ^ese  results : 

Qnaiitittef.  '  Talue. 

Wheat, 136^64,600  hxuih.  $145,319,290 

Indiancom, 583,150,000  "  344,058,500 

Barley, 6,222.060  «  4,044,332 

Rye 3S,951,50«  "  21,418,475 

Oats, 185,500,000  "  64,925,000 

Buckwheat, 13,523,000  "  6,266,500 

Potatoes, 114,475,000  "  32,342,500 

Beans, 10,000,000  "  10,000,000 

Peas. 20,000,000  "  17,500,000 

Flaxseed, 1,600,000  "  1,920,000 

The  prices  of  these  articles  per  bushel,  are  thus  estimated:  Wheat,  115  eenta; 
Indian  com,  59  cents ;  barley,  65  cents ;  rye.  65  cents ;  oats,  35  cents ;  buck- 
wheat, 50  cents  ;  potatoes,  30  cents ;  beans,  100  cents ;  peas,  ^}i  cents ;  flax- 
aeed,  120  cents. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Indian  com  is  estimated  at  the  immense  sum  of  more  than 
$344,000,000,  while  the  gross  amount  of  the  wheat  produced  waa  little  moie 
.thaa  $145,000,000. 

We  annex  some  other  important  articles : 

-  Pomdi.  Valve. 

Tobacco, 218,909,000         $8,756,360 

Cotton, 1,066,000,000         74,620,000 

Rice, 119,199,500  3,575,985 

Sugar, 275,000,000         13,750,000 

Silk, 400.000  800,000 

Hops, 1,566,301  140,967 

Beeswax, 789,535  1 65,800 

Honey, 23,685,750  2,368,575 

The  prices  are  thus  giyen :  Tobacco,  4  cents^  Hiotton,  7  cents  ;  rice,  3  cents ; 
sugar,  5  cents ;  silk,  |2 ;  hops,  9  cents  ^  beeswax,  21  cents ;  honey,  10  jcents. 

The  quantity  of  molasses  is  estimated  at  9,600/)00  gallona,  which,  at  28)^ 
cents,  realized  $2,736,000. 

Wine,  500,000  gallons,  which,  at  $1 ,  brought  $500,000. 

The  annual  yalue  of  pasturage  is  put- down  at  •60.768,136. 

The  yalue  of  the  'residuum  of  crops,  such  as  straw,  chaff,  Ac,  9100,000,000. 
Of  manure,  $60,000,000.  Products  of  K>ivhard8,  $9,071,130.  Of  gardens,  $45,- 
000,000.    Nureeries,  $741,917. 

Liye  stock  and  its  products,  918,000,000. 

Butchers'  meat,  including  mutton,  beef  and  pork,  $146,597,360. 

Hides,  felt  and  tallow,  ^,000,000. 

Keat  cattle,  $4,401 ,470.  Horses,  mules  and  assea,  $8,1 39,350.  Poultry,  $1 1  ,- 
^^680,512.  Eggs,  $5,431,500.  Liye  geese  feathers.  $1,000,000.  Products  of  tha 
dairy,  $43,^213,758.    Milk,  $30,000,m 

Products  of  the  forest,  including  lumber,  furs  and  skin8,'$S3,250,000. 

Firewood,  $37,500,000.    Fishenes,  $17,581,339. 

Profits  of  capital  employed  in  commerce,  $24,000,000. 

Value  of  the  products  of  manufactures,  $550,000,000. 

Products  of  the  mines,  inciudiug  iron,  lead,  gold,  silyer,  msible,  coal,  ACo 
$75,000,000. 

I^fits  of  banking  and  insurance  conmanies.  $30,000,000. 

Profits  of  money  loaned  at  interest,  $20,000,000. 

Rentals  of  houses  and  lands,  $50,000,000. 

Profits  of  professions,  $50,000,000. 

The  aggregate  of  the  whole  estimate  of  the  produce  of  labor  and  capital  in  <he 
United  States  in  1848,  is  giyen  at  $3,333,564,765. 

The  foregoing  is  of  course  only  an  estimate,  but  it  liaa  been  compiled  with  as 
much  care  aa  poaaible^  and  from  the  best  information  within  reach  of  the  Oom- 
Aiasioner. 
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In  the  report  of  1847,  a  similar  table  was  embraeedi  eichibiting  an  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  products  of  labor  and  capital  in  the  United  States  for  that  year 
upon  the  following  basis,  vis. :  the  amount  of  the  articles  embraced  in  the  table, 
as  giT^n  by  the  census  of  1840,  was  assumed  as  Uie  basis  of  the  estimate,  and  SS 
|>er  cent,  was  added  to  that  sum,  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  population 
aince  the  taking  of  that  census ;  it  being  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  yalue  of 
the  industiy  and  capital  of  the  Union  increases  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  popula- 
tion. The  same  basis  is  assumed  for  the  estimates  of  the  products  of  ike  labor 
and  capital  of  the  United  States  for  1848. 

Alluding  to  the  results,  the  Commissioner  sajs : 

"  Thus  It  appears  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  products  of  labor  and 
capital  in  the  United  States,  in  u98,  was  #9,393,564,765,  if  the  estimates  in  the 
preceding  table  are  correct.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  in  the  cekisus 
of  1840,  among  the  statistics  of  manniactures,  the  following  items  appear,  via. : 
mills  and  articles  produced,  $76,545,453 ;  houses,  $41,917,401 ;  ships,  $7,016,- 
094 ;  manufactures  of  cotton,  $46,350,453 ;  manufactures  of  wool,  P0,696,999 ; 
household  ^pods,  f99,035,380.  From  the  items  enumerated,  it  is  apparent  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  aggrej^te  value  of  manufactures  produced  in  the  United 
States  consists  of  raw  material,  which  has  been  includea  in  the  census  statistics, 
'as  well  as  in  our  estimates  in  other  forms,  and  therefore  should  be  deducted  from 
the  aggregate  amount.  In  England,  the  value  of  raw  material  to  products  in 
maniuactures,  is  usuallj  estimated  at  three-fifths  of  the  whole.  In  tnis  country, 
where  labor  is  higher  and  materials  cheaper,  it  would  be  nearer  to  the  truth  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  at  one^half  of  the  value  of  tiie  products  of 
manufactures— the  other  half  representing  the  wages  of  labor  and  the  profits  of 
capital.  Having  been  estimated  in  other  forms,  it  is  proper  that  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material  should  be  deducted  from  the  aggregate  amount  One-half  would 
be  $275,000,000 ;  thus  showing  the  grand  aggregate  of  the  products  of  the  labor 
and  capital  of  the  United  States,  in  1847,  to  be  $3,048,564,756." 

As  a  matter  of  curious  interest,  we  also  give  McQueen's  estimate  of  the  "  pro- 
<luoe  of  the  land"  in  the  United  Kinedom,  adding  a  column  containing  the 
<ralues  reduced  to  Federal  money,  at  $4  85  per  pound  sterling : 

Value  in  £  tterUng,  Tahm  in  JU.  monat* 

Grain  of  all  sorto, £134,000,000  $649|900,000 

Potatoes, 30,000,000  97,000,000 

Horses,  keep,  Ac 53,936,487  361,591,961 

CatUe  and  sheep,  butchers'  meat 58,383,759  383,676,231 

Swine,  butohers^  meat, 31,000,000  101,850,000 

Poultry, 3,000,000  14,550,000 

Milk,  butter  and  cheese, 33,500,000  157,635,000 

Straw,  and  as  thateh,  Ac., 8,000,000  38,800.000 

Manure,  animal, 59,860,000  290,321,000 

Wool,  British, 13,979,166  67,798,955 

Vegetables  and  fruite, 16,000,000  77,600,000 

Hops  and  seeds, 2,000,000  9,700,000 

Flax  and  hemp, 3,500,000  13,135,000 

Fisheries, 13,000,000  58,300,000 

Mines  and  minerals, 33,990,376  164,755,838 

Timber i 3,000,000  14,550,000 

Grand  total, 474,039,688     3,399,043,985 

iOVMAET  OF  TBB  tWOVCE  OF  L&IO,  HAHUFAOtirUB,  ML,  111  eUAT  IBIf  ADI  AKD  DOUmi,  AS  WIUAnD 

BTMO^ranr.   (M oQnBon's  Btati«lk%  p.  210.) 

Produce  of  land, £474,029,688  $9,399,843,980 

Produce  from  ships, 44,470,961  315,684,160 

Produce  of  manufactures, 362,085,199  1,971,113,315 

Produce  of  carriages,  riding  horses,  Ac.       13,500,000  65,475,000 

Grand  total,... i £794,085,848     $3,851,316,361 

But  enough  for  to-day«  We  shall  have  occasion  frequently  to  turn  te  this 
feport. 
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3.  ENGLISH  VIEWS  OF  THE  COTTON  CROP. 

The  followinflr  is  an  interesting  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  London  conrea- 
pondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  receired  hy  the  last  English  steaiper: 

The  cotton  crop  and  urade  still  engage  much,  of  the  public  attention.  The 
New  York  correspondent  of  the  Times  now  estimates  your  crop  at  2,400,000 
bales.  The  Economist  has  demoted  much  time  and  space  to  the  statistics  of  cot- 
ton, justly  ar^in^,  that  a  raw  material,  upon  which  the  welfare  of  not  less  than 
4,000,000  of  English  and  Scotch  people  depend,  is  a  subject  of  primary  impor- 
Unce.  This  4,000,000  is  composed  of  3,000,000  in  Lancashire,  1,400,000  in 
West  Ridinff,  of  Yorkshire,  and  nearly  600,000  in  Lanarkshir^-^-learinff  Che* 
shire  and  other  isolated  places  out  of  the  question.  We  hare^  during  the  last 
five  years,  imported  as  follows: 

Ante.  Unlet. 

Tran  Bniil, ...• 4M,686  or  98,137  umiwlly. 

"      Bgypt, ^. 224,^79  or.  44,91&.        ** 

"     Eutlndlei, 899,218  or  179,842         ** 

**     Otherplaee*, 44,882  or  8,966         - 


-*••»■ 


l,664»a09       or     832,860         ««• 

Our  average  annual,  imports  from  4fiher  places,  except  the  United  States,. were, 
during  the  last  firfi  years,  7,338  bales  less  than  those  of  the  five  years  which 
ended  with  1839,  ana  60,000  bales  less  than  those  of  the  five  years  ending.  1844; 
whikt  our  exports  of  the  raw  material,  during  the  last  fiiw  years,  haFe  incneased 
54,000  bales  annually.  This  shows  anything  rather  than  an  increasing  inde- 
pendence of  a  supphc  from  the  United  States.  Our  imports  from  the  Eaat  v  > 
Indies,  idone,  have  fallen  off.  54,000  bales  on  the  annual  average  of  tha  last  five 
years.  Our  imports  from,  the  United  States  haViO  increased,  on  the  avjerage  of 
the  last  five  years,  no  less  than  7.7,000  bales. 

After  a  long  array  of  figures  and  onlculationa,  with  which  we  will  not  weary 
our  readers,  the  well  infonned  editor  of  the  Economist  arrives  at  the  following 
conclusions: 

1.  That  our  supply  of  cotton  (excludinfi;  the  United  States)  has,  for  many 
years,  been  decidedly,  though  irregularly,  cfecreasing.  * 

2.  That  our  supply  of  cotton  from  all  quarters  (including  the  United  States) 
available  for  home  coasumption,  has,  of  late  years,  been  fuling  off  at  the  rat« 
of  1,000  bales  a  week;  while  our  consumption  has  been  increasing,  during  the 
same  period,  at  the  rate  of  3,600  bales  a  week.  ' 

3.  That  the  United  States  ib  the  onl^  country  where  the  growth  of  cotton  is 
on  the  increase;  and  that  there,  even,  it  does  not  increase  on  aa  average  mors  i    I 
than  Uiree  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  80,000  bales  annually,  which  is  barely  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  demand  for  its  own  increasing  consumption  and  for  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

4.  That  no  stimulus  of  price  can  materially  augment  this  annual  increase  in 
tlie  United  States,  as  the  planters  always  grow  as  much  cotton  as  the  negro  pop- 
ulation can  pick,  and  the  negro  population  does  not  increase  more  than  three 
per  cent  annually. 

5.  That,  consequently,  if  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  is  to  in- 
crease at  all,  it  can  only  be  enabled  to  do  so  by  applying  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
growth  of  cotton  in  other  countries  adapted  for  tne  culture. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  within  the  memory  of  many  now  living, 
says  the  Economist,  in  the  countries  whence  we  have  derived  our  supplies  of 
cotton,  are  very  remarkable.  In  the  infancy  of  our  manufacture  our  chief  sup- 
ply came  from  the  Mediterranean,  especially  from  Smyrna  and  Malta.  Neither 
of  these  places  now  sends  us  more  than  a  few  chance  bags  occasionally.  In  tlkt 
last  century  the  West  Indies  were  our  principal  source.  In  1776,  out  of  20,000,- 
000  lbs.  imported,  5,000,000  came  from  Smyrna,  and  the  rest  from  the  West  In- 
dies. In  lb48,  we  received  only  about  1,3(H)  bales  from  the  West  Indies.  Brasil 
began  to  send  us  cotton  in  1781,  and  the  supply  thence  continued  to  increase, 
though  irregularly,  till  1830,  since  which  time  it  hau  fallen  off  one-half.  About 
1822,  Egyptian  cotton  began  to  come  in  considerable  quantities,  ito  cultivation 
hAvineoeen  introduced  into  that  country  two  yeari-  previous.  The  import  ex- 
eeeded 80,000  hales  in  1845;  the  average  of  the  last  ihree  years  haa  not  been  a 
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tibird  tbkhat  quAotitf .  Cdtton  has  always  ffrown  largely  in  Hindooatan,  but  it 
did  Dot  send  mocli  to  England  till  about  tairtj  yean  ago.  In  the  fire  ycar^ 
^ndtoff  1824,  the  yearly  average  import  was  33,500  bales;  in  1841  it  reached 
S74,0d0  bales,  and  may  be  now  rougtlv  estimated  at  200,0(N)  bales  a. year.  The 
reason  for  the  falling  otf  in  the  suppljr  of  cotton  from  Brazil,  Hindoostan  and 
Sgypt,  is  said  to  be  the  depreciation  in  price,  which,  says  the  Economist,  is 
•qual  to  forty  per  cent  since  1839,  this  depreciation  having  directed  the  capiti^ 
labor  into  other  channels,  and  preyeuted  so  bulky  an  article  as  cotton  from 
being  grown  or  forwarded.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Brasil  and  India, 
where  freight  and  carriage  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  price  of  cotton— 
good  roads,  convenient  vehicles,  and  safely  navigable  rivers,  beinff  yet  dttider" 
mti  in  the  cotton  growing  districts  of  both  countries.  The  West  lodies,  Africa 
and  Australia,  are  regarded  as  the  countries  which  are  to  supply  the  increasing 
demands  of  British  roanufacturers,  or,  at  least,  so  much  of  them  as  would  pre- 
vent any  serious  difficulties,  in  case  of  a  deficiency  in  your  crop.  The  imj)or> 
tance  of  this  subject  to  both  countries  must  justify  us  to  your  readers  for  saying 
so  much  about  it 


4.  FREE  AND  SLAVE  LABOR. 

The  Albany  Cultivator  contains  an  aaimated  discussion  between  two  cititens 
of  the  South,  as  to  the  comparative  wmlue  of  slave  and  free  labor.  **  A  South- 
erner "  asks  whether  it  would  not  be  more  profitable  to  employ  free  labor  than 
slave.    "A  Virginian,"  from  Matthews  county,  answers  positively: 

"  There  is  no  labor  fn  this  country  so  cheap  as  slave  labor.  Tnere  is  no  labor 
in  this  country  so  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  particularly  on  large  farms,  as 
slave  labor." 

In  proof  of  his  opinion,  "  A  Virginian  "  takes  the  situation  of  '*  A  Southern- 
er," who  has  eight  hundred  acres  of  arable  land,  divided  into  four  shifts,  vis.: 
two  hundred  in  com,  two  hundred  in  small  grain,  and  four  hundred  in  grasses; 
to  cultivate  which  would  require  from  fifteen  to  twenty  field  hands.  Jfe  sup- 
poses that,  instead  of  owning  tke  slaves,  which  is  a  decided  advantase,  the  in- 
dividual had  to  hire  them— 4nd  then  enters  into  the  following  mathematical^ 
and,  to  our  conception,  conclusive  demonstration: 

"  Sav  twenty  field  hands— men,  boys  and  women^— were  to  be  hired.  Thev 
eould  be  had  m  Virginia  at  an  average  of  fifty  or  sixty  dollais  per  year,  depena- 
ing.  of  course,  upon  the  proportion  of  men  to  women— the  men  being  worth 
more: 


Twenty  hand!  St  $M  00  would  eost $1,000  00 

Clothing  and  tazef, 900  00 

fbod, 400  00 

$1,000  00 

'*  There  are  no  physicians'  bills  to  be  paid  by  the  hirer,  as  they  are  paid  by 
the  owner. 

'*  Let  us  see  how  it  will  be,  in  estimating  the  cost  of  free  labor.  According 
to  the  Patent  Office  Report,  which  is  held  as  sood  authority  in  such  matters, 
field  laborers  are  wortn,  in  Massachusetts  ana  several  other  northern  States, 
from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  per  month.  We  will  suppose  sixteen  men  to  perform 
as  mueh  labor  as  twenty  mixed  hands.    It  will  stand  thus: 

flslMnlMiidiat$n00|MrBMSith,Mns$Ul8g00iwr9Mr, $S,11S00 

Oostof  lMM«l,M7$5000b MOOO 

Mof  eost  of  fto0  later, • $2,0U00 

•*       ••       ilaTolabor, 1,00000 

MfcNBMofeoat, $1,81200 

"Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  free  labor  will  cost  foUr-fifths  more  than  slave  la- 
bor, where  each  kind  has  to  be  hired.  But  where  the  farmer  owns  the  slave  on 
his  farm,  the  difljawsiace  is  mBch  more  decidedly  in  favor  of  slave  labor." 

19  VOL.  II. 
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DOMESTIC  MASUPACTURKS. 

1.  PROQKESS  OF  TH£  COTTON  MANUFACTURE  IK  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

Wc  copy  from  the  last  number  of  the  "  Drr  Ooods  ReDorter/'  the  organ  of  the 
manufacturing  intereflt,  publitihed  in  New  York,  the  following  condensed  and 
interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  twenty-three  vears.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  increase  has  actually  occurred  during  the  existence  of  the  present  tar* 
iff— thus  refuting  all  the  pretenses  that  the  cotton  manufacturing  interest  is  suf- 
fering for  want  or  adequate  protection  in  the  shape  of  a  prohrbkocy  tariff^  giving 
it  the  monopoly  of  the  American  market. 

Sib — I  have  thought  it  might  be  interesting  and  important,,  both  to  your  sub- 
scribers and  the  public  Generally,  to  brin^  before  them,  at  the  present  time,  the 
following  statistical  information,  composing  the  annual  consumption  of  cot- 
ton in  the  United  states  for  the  past  twenty-uiree  years,  and  the  exports  of  the 
domestic  manufactured  cottons  for  nearly  the  same  period,  which,  at  one  view, 
ahows  the  progressive  increase  of  these  exports,  and  the  far  more  remarkable 
increase  of  the  annual  consumption  of  the  cotton  manufactured  goods  in  the 
United  States.  And  I  propose  to  add  such  commentary  as  the  examination  of 
these  statiHtics  has  brought  to  my  miud. 

I  begin  with  the  apparent  annual  consumption  of  cotton  in  bales  for  the  yeara 
respectively  named : 

BaIm.  B»1m 


In  1838-39 276,018 

1839-40 295,193 

1H40-41 297,288 

1841-42 267,850 

1842-43 325,129 

1843-44 346.744 

1844-45 388,006 

1H45-46 422,397 

1846-47 427JJ67 

1847-48 531,772 

184&49 518,039 


In  1826-27 149,51 6 

18-i7-28 120,593 

1828-29 118,853 

lt<29-30 126,512 

1830-31 1^2,142 

1831-32 173.800 

1832-33 194,412 

1833-34 196,413 

1834-35 216,888 

l«35-36 236,733 

1836-37 222,540 

1837-38 246,063 

Total  of  23  yeais  being 6,281,868 

These  quantities  do  not  include  the  cotton  consumed  in  the  cotton-growin^t 
States  theiimelves,  which,  for  the  year  ending  1st  September,  1848,  was  estimated 
as  75,0(Hi  bales,  and  1st  September,  1849, 110,000,  thus  making  the  real  consump- 
tion of  raw  cotton  in  the  United  States  for  the  years  ending  1st  September,  lf48, 
606,772  bales,  1st  September,  1849,  628,039. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  statistics  of  exports,  let  vs  look  at  some  of  the  prom- 
inent fact8  exhibited  by  the  foregoing  table  of  annual  consumption. 

In  lh26-27  the  consumption  sUted  is 149,516  bales. 

1827-2:^  "  «  120,593    " 

1628-29  "  "       •   Il8,b53 


Makingf 388,962 

Averaging  per  annum 129,654 

In  1846.17  the  consumptio»  stated  is 427,967 

1847-48  •*  "  531,772 

184'<-49  "  •*  418,039 

Making 1,447,778 

Averaging  per  annum ;.....    492,593 

Being  an  increase  of  consumption,  from  the  three  yean  first  named  to  the  last 
nam^,  of  280  per  cent,  in  23  jesTs—or,  say  the  average  of  12  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. 1' hi. '4.  it  will  be  understood,  is  exclusive  of  the  annual  consumption  iik 
the  cotton-t^Eowing  States,  where  the  increase  may  have  been  even  larger. 


It 
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Again :  the  consniiiption  of  the 

Four  yean,  from  18-2&-27  to  1839-30,  was  515,474  bales,  ayeraging  128,869 
bales. 

Five  yean,  from  1830-31  to  1834-35,  was  963,655  bales,  averaging  192,731 
bales. 

Being  an  annual  average  increase  of  63,862  bales,  or  49}^  per  cent,  per  annum 
for  the  preceding  four  yean. 

Five  yean,  from  1835-36  to  1839-40,  was  1,276,547  bales,  averaging  255,309 
bales. 

Being  an  increase  on  the  previous  five  years  of  62,578  bales,  or  32  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

'    Five  yean,  from  1840-41  to  1844-45,  was  1,626,017  bales,  averaging  325,203 
bales. 

Being  an  increase  per  annum  on  the  previous  five  yean  of  69,894  bales,  or 
sav  27  L<^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

iFour  yean,  from  1845-46  to  1848-49,  was  1,900,175  bales,  averaging  475,044 
bales. 
^    ^  Showing  an  increase  per  annum  of  1 49,841  bales,  or,  say  46  per  cent,  per  annum. 

In  looking  at  the  ratio  of  increase  annually,  by  running  through  the  whule 
^  period,  we  find  this  ratio  to  be  '*  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  consumption  of  the 

previous  year,  from  1828  to  1836,  and  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  consumption 
of  the  previous  year  from  1836  to  J  849. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  table  of  domestic  mknufhctnres  of  cotton  exported  from 
the  United  States  for  the  yean  respecti^'ely  named,  which  includes  white,  print- 
ed and  colored  goods,  at  the  valuations  of  the  time : 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1828,  this  value  wtt  $1,010,232 
,  *  *.-'«..  1829,  "  1,259,457 

"  •«  "  1830,  "  14^18,183 

"  "  "  1831,  "  1,126.313 

''  •  u  u  u  1832^  «  1,229,574 

"  "  •'  1833,  "  2.532,517 

"  1834.  "  2,085,994 

"  "  1835,  "  2,858,681 

"  «  "  1836,  "  2,255,734 

"  "  "  1837.  "  2,831,473 

1838,  "  3,758,755 

"  "  1839,  *«  2,975,033 

'«  '*  "  1840,  "  3.549,607 

/  "  "         **  1841  "  3 122  546 

Nine  months  to  30th  June.      1842*  "  2',97o[69a 

/  For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1P43,  "  3,223.550 

•'  ••  •'  1844,  "  2.898.780 

1845,  "  4,327,928 

•'  1846,  "  3,545,481 

««  •«  "  1847,  "  4,082,523 

«  1848,  "  5,718,209 

The  export  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1849,  will  be  a'>out  five  millions  of 
dollnre,  requiring  a  consumption,  therefore,  of  about  55,000  bales  of  cotton.  The 
exports,  consist  very  much  of  the  heavier  fabrics. 

If  we  go  into  the  same  analysis  as  punued  above  in  regard  to  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton,  we  shall  find  that  the  annual  average  increase  runs  about  equal 
to  that  of  cotton,  for  the  yean  expressed. 

Ill  1827-28,  the  export  given  is $1,010,232 

In  1 828-2!»,  "  1 .269,457 

lnl829-30,  "  1,318,183 

Making 13^87,872 

Averaging  per  annum •  • .  •  .1,195,957 

In  184.V46,  the  amount  given  is $3,545,481 

Inl846r47,  "  4.082,523 

Inl847J48,  •' 5,718.205 

Making $13,346  jM)9 

Averaging  per  annttm ^. .  • .' 4,448,735 
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being  an  increase  in  1^1  yean  of  272  per  cent.,  or,  nearlj  13  per  cent,  per  ann^m. 
Thus,  this  ratio  of  increase  is  about  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  tlie  increase  of  the 
consumption  of  raw  cotton.  Taking,  therefore,  the  average  consumption  of  cot- 
ton and  the  areraee  export  p{  domestics  as  a  basis,  we  find  the  export  requires 
of  the  product  of  me  looms  about  one-tier cnih,  and  the  liome  consumption  of  the 
country  has  reauired  the  other  ten-elerenifu :  that  is,  we  require,  at  home,  ten- 
elevenths  of  all  the  cotton  goods  we  manufacture  provided  the  manufacture  is 
just  equal  to  the  home  and  export  demands. 

It  would  probably  be  found,  if  we  could  arrive  at  it  with  entire  accuracy  that, 
taking  the  coarse  and  fine  goods  toffetlier,  one  hundred  thousand  spindles  will 
work  up  almost  twenty  thousand  Bales  of  cotton  per  annum — ^thus  reouiring 
about  five  hundred  iJiousand  spindles  to  work  up  one  hundred  thousand  bales 
of  cotton. 

If  BO,  then  the  six  hundred  thousand  bales  actually  worked  up  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  ending  Ist  of  September,  1849,  required  the  working  pow- 
er of  about  Siree  mMiont  of  mindies. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  tne  ratio  of  increasing  consumption,  is,  at  present, 
6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  consumption  of  me  previous  year.  Allowing, 
therefore,  that  the  export  demand  and  home  consumption  required,  in  lt<49,  the 
product  of  three  millions  of  spindles,  with  their  complement  of  looms,  it  will 
be  seen,  that,  for  1850,  tlie  ratio  of  increased  consumption,  at  6  per  cent.,  de- 
mands an  addition  to  the  spindles  and  looms  equivalent  thereto— say,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  spindles,  with  their  service  of  looms,  and  so  on  an- 
nually. 

It  becomes  a  very  interesting  and  important  inquiry,  how  these  powers  of 
production  and  consumption  stand,  at  the  present  time,  relatively  to  each  other. 
To  pursue  this  inquiry  intelligibly,  we  mu8t  ao  back  to  a  period  when  it  whs 
e'earfy  mani/ett,  that,  for  a  lime,  a  considerable  length  of  time.  coiK«umption  was 
ahead  of  the  out-turn  of  the  spindles  and  looms,  driven  to  their  greatest  speed. 

I  think  it  will  be  at  once  admitted,  that  this  period  began  to  be  developed  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1843,  and  that  in  1844  and  1845  consumption  was  fairly 
ahead  of  the  product  of  the  looms ;  and  that  this  state  of  things  continued  to 
exist  with  an  abating  difference  through  1845  and  1846,  until,  by  the  combined 
very  large  increase  of  spindles  then  brought  into  operation,  and  the  heavy  im- 
port of  long  cloths  and  other  cotton  fabrics  under  the  tariff  of  1646,  it  became 
evident,  that  production  was  again  ahead  of  the  consumption  of  the  country  and 
the  demand  for  export. 

During  this  exciting  period,  the  prices  of  37-inch  heavy  sheetings  and  drills 
ranged  from  7}^  to  8^,  and  even  9  cents  per  yard,  without  any  apparent  check  to 
the  demand.  This  happening,  also,  during  an  interval  of  low  prices  of  cotton, 
and  from  causes  beyond  control,  these  years  yielded  larger  profits  than  any  series 
of  years  expressed  in  the  foregoing  table ;  and,  so  far  from  tuese  high  prices  being 
brought  about  by  the  manufacturers,  the  rise  in  prices  was  againnt  tneir  wishes, 
and  was  mainlv  brought  about  by  the  course  pursued  by  purchasers  themselves, 
who,  over  the  neads  of  one  anotner,  in  order  to  secure  their  required  supplier*, 
offered  higher  and  higher  pric^  for  the  products  of  the  looms,  deliverable  anead, 
so  that,  in  some  cases,  a  particular  kiua  of  goods  were  secured  for  six  to  twelve 
months  before  delivery. 

These  large  profits  led,  of  course,  to  an  univcrf>-al  increase  of  spindles  by  every 
manufacturing  company,  and  the  creation  of  many  new  companies,  the  influence 
of  which,  coupled  with  a  stringent  money  market  and  the  damnjging  importa- 
tions under  the  tariff  of  1846,  has  been  fell  by  all  the  manufactunng  companies 
from  1847  to  the  present  time. 

The  idea  prevails,  and  justly,  too,  that  there  has  been  an  immense  increase  in 
the  number  of  spindles  and  looms  during  the  past  five  years,  and,  it  is  supposed 
by  many,  that  tnis  increase  is  largely  in  advance  of  the  consumption  of  the 
country.  An  examination  into  the  matter,  however,  does  not  warrant  the  sup- 
position, as  we  shall  observe  by  looking  through  the  following  figures : 

In  1843-44,  when  the  consumption  and  export  of  cotton  goods  were  fairiy  ahead 
of  the  product  of  the  spindles  and  looms,  there  were  worked  up.  in  this  country, 
without  taking  into  view  the  cotton  consumed  in  the  cotton-growins  States,  say 
346,744  bales.  Requiring  to  spin  up  the  same  effective  power  of  1  ,i 33,720  spin- 
dles.   Now,  the  cotton  consuined  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  Ist 
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September,  1849,  including  110  000  balm  consumed  in  the  cotton-growinff  States, 
We  have  rated  at  60i),000  bales,  and  as  being  tlie  work  of  3,000,0(Kl  spindlea.  If 
We  deduct  therefrom  the  spindles  required  for  the  110,000  bales,  say  a50,000,  we 
hare  left  for  spinning  the  cotton  out  of  the  cotton-growingStates,  for  the  year  end- 
ing Ist  September,  Jb49,  3,45(^000  spindles.  The  spinales  required,  as  above, 
for  the  jear  endinj^  Ist  September,  were  1,733,720,  making  the  increase  in  the 
fire  years,  say,  716,280,  spindles  or,  a  little  over  41  per  cent,  iu  these  five  ^ears ; 
while  the  ra*  lo  of  increase,  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  would  make  it  about  34  per 
cent  The  probability  is,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  ratio  of  iucreasinff  consump- 
tion, under  tne  influence  of  the  ^neral  prosperity  of  the  country,shoula  be  estima- 
ted at  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  instead  of  6  per  cent  At  6  per  cent  the  progress- 
ive increase  stands  as  follows : 

In  1843-44-Spindles  K^uired 1,733,720 

6  per  cent  increase 104,023 

In  1844-45— Spindles  required 1,837.743 

6  per  cent  increase 110,264 

In  1445-4S-Spindles  ra^uired 1^48,007 

o  per  cent  increase 116,880 

In  1846-47-^pindles  ra^uired 2,064,387 

6  per  cent  lucreasa 123,893 

In  1847-18— Spindles  re()aiied 2,188,682 

6  per  cent,  increase «...    131^321 

In  1848-49— Spindles  required 2,320,003 

Add  to  these  the  spindles  required  for  the  110,000  bales  of  eot- 

ton  used  up  in  tne  cotton-growing  States,  say 550,000 

And  we  have,  by  this  ratio  of  increase,  a  positive  work  for  the  ■ 

year  ending  1st  September,  1849,for 2,870,003 

spindles,  even  if  this  ratio  increase  only  6  per  cent  per  annum ;  whilst  the  larg- 
est amount  of  spindles  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  600,000  bales  of 
cotton  worked  up  for  the  same  year  stands  at  3,000,000. 

It  is  pretty  evident,  from  all  this,  that  Uie  consumption  and  export  of  cotton 
manufactures  and  the  power  of  production  are  about  an  equipoise,  and,  but  for 
the  cholera  of  1849,  this  would  have  been  earlier  manifested. 

If  it  be  true,  that  the  present  consumption  of  the  country  and  the  export  are 
about  equal  to  the  entire  product  of  the  looms  ( and  this  is  sustained  by  the  fact, 
that  the  present  stocks  or  manufactured  cottons  are  very  much  smaller  than  a 
year  since ),  the  year  1^50  opens  with  encouraging  prospects  to  Uie  manufactu- 
rers, notwithstanding,  at  this  moment,  the  prices  of  the  manufactured  cottons  are 
not  equivalent  to  the  present  high  prices  ot  raw  cotton.  The  power  of  the  coun- 
try to  consume,  was  never  so  great  as  at  this  time.  We  have  nad  fine  harvests, 
and  some  of  our  staple  products— cotton  and  tobacco  for  instance— are  bringing 
unusually  high  prices,  and  the  building  of  railroads  has  circulated  money 
through  a  numerous  laboring  population,  while  the  state  of  the  money  market 
carries  with  it  a  cheerins  influence  into  Uie  fotnre. 

If  there  be  nothing,  Uierefore,  to  check  the  increasing  consumption  of  the 
countiT,  the  years  J  850  and  1851  will  require  an  addition,  to  the  present  num- 
ber, of*^  380  UOO  spindles,  for  which,  at  present,  there  is  no  adequate  provision 
made  or  making,  but,  the  contrary,  since  it  is  well  known  that  the  present  value 
of  the  stock  of  Uie  manufacturing  companies  generally  stands  at  the  average  of 
about  20  per  cent  discount,  and  sobm  shares  of  new  companies  are  not  worth 
more  than  60  or  70  per  cent 

We  should  avoid  being  sanguine  in  anything,  and  particularly  so  upon  so 
great  and  ramified  a  subject  as  Uiat  of  comparing  accurately  the  consomption  of 
cotton  goods  wiUi  the  product  of  the  looms.  Still,  we  know  from  experience, 
that  consumption  does  overtake  pitnluction,  and  even  lead  it,  and  that  the 
discovery  of  it  becomes  generally  known  all  at  onee,  when  all  the  dealers  rash 
to  secure  their  replies  at  a<lvancing,  and  still  advancing  prices. 

Upon  the  whole,  let  the  manufacturers  take  courage*^et  them  put  their  goods 
at  remunerating  prices,  at  the  present  rates  of  cotton,  and  await  the  result  The 
present  prices  of  goods  are  low,  and,  it  would  not  be  surprising,  if,  in  1850,  they 
•hall  see  swept  fluore  again,  and  contracts  for  delivery  months  ahead. 
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That  such  a  time  will  come,  seems  to  be  sure.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  day  of  its  advent ;  but,  the  very  collapsed  value  of  manufacturing 
mvestmeots  for  two  years  past,  whilst  the  increasing  consumption  of  roanufac* 
tured  cottons  has  been  going  on  in  the  country,  has  rendered  tnat  advent  certain, 
though  its  date  is  not  yet  written  on  the  annals  of  time.  Hamilton. 

2.  SOUTHERN  MANUFACTURERS'  FAIR. 

[The  fair  of  the  Carolina  Institute  held  in  Cbarlenton  lait  fkU,  wac  the  mont  splendid  ever  con- 
vened at  the  South,  and  equalled  thoee  of  many  northern  eities.  The  list  of  premiums  awarded 
for  every  branch  of  manu&cturo  and  art,  kc,  occupies  toreiml  closely  printed  columns  of  the 
Cburier. — Ji».] 

REPORT: 

That  the  exhibition  of  articles  has  been  such  as  to  command  the  admiration 
of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  promotion  of  industrial  progress  in  the  southern 
St4ites.  Contributions  have  been  received  from  various  portions  of  this  State, 
and  from  several  of  our  sister  States,  of  such  character  and  to  such  an  extent,  as 
to  realize  tlie  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  industry  and  skill  exhibited, 
must  be  gratifying  to  all,  and  to  many,  surprising.  The  results  of  this  first 
effort,  are  such  as  amply  to  repay  the  exertions  which  have  been  made  by  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  and  is  calculated  to  excite  great  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions for  the  future.  The  quality  of  the  workmanship  of  many  of  the  articles, 
is  such  as,  we  believe,  would  command  admiration  at  any  similar  exhibition ; 
and  the  amount  of  inventive  genius  displayed,  is,  in  a  high  degree,  creditable. 

The  salutary  effect  of  such  an  organization  as  this,  must  be  apparent  to  every 
visitor  of  our  fair ;  and  not  the  least  incentive  to  careful  exertiou,  nas  been  found 
to  consist  in  the  distribution  of  meritorious  awards  to  the  most  skillful  competi- 
tors. It  operates  as  a  stimulus  to  laudable  ambition,  and  excites  a  spirit  of 
generous  rivalry  among  artizans  of  the  same  occupation. 

In  view  of  the  great  success  which  has  attendea  Uie  first  fair  of  the  Institute, 
which,  by  its  rules,  admits  the  production  of  only  such  articles  as  are  made  in 
the  southern  States,  your  committee  are  impressed  with  the  belief  that  if,  by  any 
future  action  of  the  Doard,  the  door  shall  be  opened  to  unlimited  competition, 
we  shall  have  no  reason  to  fear  for  the  reputation  of  our  own  artizans,  and  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that,  by  pursuing  such  a  course,  a  higher  degree  of  excellence 
may  be  attained  by  competition  with  those  sections  of  our  country  which  are 
further  advanced,  and  more  experienced  in  mechanical  and  manufacturing  occu- 
pations. But.  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  necessary  we  should  be  unembarrassed 
oy  those  municipal  reflations  which  tend  to  cnpple  and  discourage  the  efforts 
of  tJie  enterprising.  The  steam-engine  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  nuisance,  nor 
the  sound  of  the  hammer  unendurable.  We  should  rather  seek  the  busy  hum  of 
industry — the  clatter  and  motion  of  machinery,  and  avoid  those  vexatious  metes 
and  bounds  to  the  efforts  of  the  industrious  which  now  prevail  to  too  great  an  ex- 
tent. Perfect  quietude  is  appropriately  found  in  rural  retirement ;  but  the  city 
and  the  village  are  the  natural  and  proper  locations  of  factories  and  workshops. 

Your  committee  are  gratified  in  being  able  also  to  state,  that  the  artistic  con- 
tributions to  the  fair,  have  been  nnmerous  and  highly  creditable.  Paintings  in 
oil  and  water  colors,  drawings  in  creyon,  paper  cuttings  and  penmanship,  have 
been  displayed  in  great  variety. 

It  is  our  duty  also  to  bring  to  your  especial  notice,  the  tasteful  and  elegant 
specimens  of  handiwork  contributed  by  the  ladies,  some  of  which  will  vie  suc- 
cessfully with  the  most  exquisite  of  similar  European  productions.  Their  offc'r- 
ings  to  the  fair,  are  doably  valuable,  for  whilst  they  afford  gratifying  evidence 
of  ability  and  industry  in  the  fair  daughters  of  the  South,  they  add  greatly  to 
the  interest  and  value  of  this  public  display  of  our  ingenuity  and  skill. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Institute,  competent  judp^,  of 
undoubted  integrity,  have  been  called  in  to  tlie  assistance  of  your  committee,  in 
determining  the  award  of  the  respective  premiums.  The  utmost  care  has  been 
used  to  insure  fairness  and  justice  in  the  performance  of  this  duty. 

3.  EFFECT  OF  MANUFACTURES  IN  PRODUCING  WEALTH. 

ILLUSTRATID  IX  THK  PEEL  FAHILT  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  following  anecdote,  taken  from  the  history  of  inventions,  of  the  rise  of  the 
family  of  Sir  Pobert  Peel,  forcibly  illustrates  the  effect  of  ingenuity  and  industry. 
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^hen  employed  in  manufactures.  Robert  Peel,  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
distinguished  British  statesman,  was  an  liumble  farmer  of  Lancashire.  He  is 
represented  as  a  roan  of  observant  and  in<^uiring  mind — shrewd,  intelligent  and 
energetic  He  had  noted  the  growing  spirit  of  enterprise  in  manufactures,  which 
were  rapidlj  adrancine  in  consequence  of  the  improTements  in  machinery,  and 
he  determined  to  abandon  farming  and  adapt  himself  to  another  business  which 
promised  to  be  mere  profitable.  Having  remarked  the  tedious  process  by  which 
cotton  wool  was  brought  into  a  state  for  spinning  by  the  common  hand  cart,  he 
invented  the  cylinder  for  doing  the  work  better  and  more  expeditiously.  He 
then  became  a  calico  printer.  "  He  set  to  work  and  with  his  own  hands  he  cut 
away  on  blocks  of  wood,  with  such  tools  as  he  could  command,  till  he  had 
formed  the  figure  of  a  parsley  leaf.  At  the  back  of  each  of  these  blocks  he  put 
a  handle,  ana  a  pin  of  strong  wire  at  each  of  the  former  oomers. .  He  then  got  a 
tub,  into  which  ne  put  a  colored  mixture ;  with  a  little  alum  in  it.  He  then 
Covered  the  tub  with  a  woolen  cloth,  which  sunk  till  it  touched  the  coloring 
matter  and  became  saturated  with  it.  The  white  cloth  was  then  stretehed  tight- 
ly across  the  table  top— ^he  woolen  cloth  was  then  touched  with  the  face  of  the 
parsley  leaf  block,  and  as  soon  as  the  figure  was  fairly  covered  with  the  color, 
he  placed  it  squarely  on  the  cloth  and  struck  it  sharply  with  a  mallet,  so  that 
the  figure  of  the  engraving  was  left  upon  the  white  calico.  This  process  was 
repeated  until  the  whole  was  complete.  As  soon  as  it  was  dry,  his  wife  and 
daughters  set  to  work  and  ironed  it  with  common  smoothing  irons."  This  was 
the  original  of  calico  printing.  Mr.  Peel,  not  satisfied  with  this  process,  subse- 
quently invented  another  machine  by  which  the  labor  was  lightened  and  the 
Work  greatly  facilitated.  His  new  machine  consisted  "of  an  oblong  frame,  made 
with  a  smooth  bottom  and  upright  posts,  and  a  rail  on  each  siae.  Running 
from  each  side  there  was  a  loUer,  with  a  handle  to  turn  it,  aud  round  the  roller 
there  was  a  rope  wound  spirally.  Each  end  of  the  rope  was  fastened  to  an 
oblonff,  deep  box,  as  wide  and  as  long  as  the  frame.  It  was  filled  with  bricks, 
and  of  course  was  heavy.  The  farmer  had  now  a  machine  more  forcible  than 
the  strength  and  warm  iron  of  his  wife  and  daughters.  He  wound  his  pieces  of 
calico  round  smooth  wooden  roUerSt  which  were  placed  under  the  box,  and  that 
being  drawn  backward  and  forward  by  means  of  the  rope  round  the  upper 
roller,  the  winch  soon  gave  the  raquisite  smoothness  of  the  work. 

"  With  this  rude  madiine,  Mr.  reel  laid  the  foundation  of  his  success  in  life. 
The  calicoes  thus  manufactured  met  with  a  ready  sale.  His  machine  was  after- 
ward superseded  by  others  of  superior  machinery ;  but  he  went  on  step  by  step 
until  he  oecame  the  head  of  one  of  the  lai^gest  manufacturing  houses  in  the  coun- 
try. His  eldest  son  became  connected  with  him  in  business  ;  the  tide  of  wealth 
flowed  fast  His  son  became  a  baronet,  and  ranked  amon^  the  wealthiest  com- 
moners of  the  kingdom — and  his  grandson,  the  prime  mmister  of  "  an  empire 
whose  power  was  never  equalled." 

^  This  anecdote  shows  that  humble  origin  is  no  bar  to  wealth  or  exalted  sta- 
tion, when  industry  and  integrity  are  combined  with  intelligence  and  persever- 
imce. 
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1.  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1849. 

OOMMiaCS    AND    VAVIOATIOir. 

Wb  lay  before  our  readers  a  condensed  statement  of  the  commerce  and  navi- 
gation of  tiie  United  Stetes  with  foreic^n  countries,  for  tiie  fiscal  year  of  1849, 
taken  from  the  ofiicial  Report  of  the  Hegister  of  the  Treasury,  laid  before  the 
Senate  on  the  26th  ultimo. 
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8t«tMDMii  of  «&0  total  Tains  of  foods,  WW 
and  moichandiae,  Imforted  In  tho  UAted 
ttatea,  in  Aawrkon  and  ftwolfln  voMela,  d»- 
itnf  the  jm»  ending  Jnno  90,  ISM. 

Jn  iMKtncBM  Jii^ww^|W 
Fajring  wtwtf.         vctftCi.        fUoL  ^^ 

dtttiea,  ...|10^»3,2»  S8,18«,ftM  1S6,4T9,774 
FrMduty,..    17,068,082    6,388,788    S2,S77,«6 


fbtal, $120^88VU  27^7«»287  147,887^ 

MattmontortliotolaloonnomortlM  United 
SUtoe,  fron  tho  lot  Jolj,  1848,  to  80t|i  Jnao, 
1840. 

rabtt  ^  ttif9rt$. 

In  AuMricnn  tmmU, I  01,888,808 

In  foreign  TMMla, 41,804,647 


Sbtal, $l8S,6i6k066 

Voreign  piodnoe- 

InAmSkfiTeMolf, $   0,160,816 

In  foreign  Teeeela, 8,010,060 


Tbtal I  18,088,866 

Total  of  Amortean  and  foreign  yvo* 
dooe, .V.  .$146,766^20 


.$U0,88t;16S 
.    37,476,287 


In  foreign  reaeeU,. 


Total 4147,867^480 

< 

Banunary  itatement  of  the  Talne  of  domeetle 
export!  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 


Dried  lleh,  or  eod-4dwfiee, $  410/)02 

Pielded  flsh,  or  rirer  fteherlea, 08,086 

Wbalo  and  other  flahoU, 066,607 

Spermaceti  on 682,768 

Whalebone, 887,714 

Bperm  candka, 160,408 


Total 42,647,664 


Sldna  and  ftars, $  666,228 

(Hnaeng, 182,066 

Starea,  efainglw,  hoata,  timber, 1,776,704 

Other  lumber, 60,844 

Haet«  and  ipare, 87,730 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye, 06,802 

▲11  mannfoetures  of  wood, 1,607,828 

Naral  storee,  tar,  pitch,  reiin  and  tur* 

pontine, 846,164 

Aahes,  pot  and  pearl, ••     616,608 


Total, 48>817,004 


AamiovMvu. 

Beef,  tallov,  hidea,  homed  eattte,.  .$ 
Sutter  and  Aeeee,***. •.•••••••.•• 

Pork  (pickled),  bacon,  lard  and  lire 

hoga, -•- 

Horaea  and  mulea, 

Hheep, 

Wool, 

Wheat, •• 

Hour, 

Indian  Oom, 


Rye  meal,. 

Bye,  oala  and  other  email  grain  and 


1,006,868 
1,664,167 

0^346,886 

06,082 

16,806 

81,016 

1,766»848 

11480,582 

7,066,860 

1460,026 

218,348 

180,708 


BieenUor  ihip  tread, *^! 

PolMoea, 8J2J 

Apple*,! «»••• 

rK,!7. %^JS 

T^aooo» 6,804.307 

Oetton, ••**!'??i 

Hemp, •»«• 

Brown  augar, **»*!? 

Inilgo, *» 

Total, tlll,06M7« 


■JunrrACTOBiis. 

8iM»  and  tallow  eandlee, $ 

Leather,  booU  and  ehoea, 

HoueehoM  Aimltnre, 

Goacfaaa  and  other  carriageo, 

Hata...... • 

Saddlery, • 


SplzlU  from  grain, 

Beer,  ale,  porter  and  elder, 

Snuff  and  tobacco, < 

Unoeod  oil  and  epirlta  turpentine,. . 

Cordage 

Iron,  pig,  bar  and  naila, 


An  manufoetorr  of  iron, 

Spirite  from  molaaeea, * 

Sugar,  refined, 

Ohoeolate, 

Ounpowder, 

Oc^per  and  braae, 

Medical  drug!, 

Cotton,  printed  and  colored, 

"      white, 

**      nankeen,  •••••••>•••■••*«• 

**      twiat,  yam  and  thread, 

All  mannf.  of  cotton, 

Flax  and  hemp  doth  and  thread,. . . 

Bagiandallmanutof  do., 

Wearing  apparel, 

CcHnbe  and  huttona, 

Bnuhea, 

BiUlard  tablee, 

Umbrellaaandparaaols,.,. 

Leather  and  morocco  sklna  (not  iold 

per  lb.), 

fire  englnea  and  appaiatne, 

Printing  preeeca  And  type,* 

Muaicarfnatrumenta, 

Book*  and  mapa, 

Paper  and  atationery 

Palnte  and  ramlah, 

Tinegar, 

Barthcnware  and  stoneware 

Manufootured  glaai, 

«  fin, 

«  pewter  and  lead, 

**  marble  and  itone,. . . 

*■  gold  and  ellTer  and 

gold  ImI, • 

GoM  and  ailrer  CMU, 

Artifloial  flowera  and  Jewelry, 

Molaeeea, 

Trunks, • 

Brick  and  UmO) 

Salt, 


027,1 

151,774 

287,843 

06,033 

64,068 

87,276 

121,730 

67,12» 

61,830 

618A>44 

148,066 

41,696 

140,869 

60,176 

886,6a» 

388,463 

180,001 

m^2aff 

66^08 
330,804 
466,674 

8,066,11T 

8,208 

02,65ft 

416,680 

1,00» 

4,64» 

76,oa 

88,186 

3,034 

701 

6,80t 

0,427 
460 

88,081 
88,718 
04,427 
86,827 
66,146 
14,036 
10,683 
101,410 
18,14» 
18,106 
90,281 

4.603 
066,87« 

8,667 
7,443 
6,09» 
8,071 
82,07:1 


Ttotal, $10,708,47« 

Coal,  |dO^ 

Le«i 2^ 

Ice, 9b,9n 


Total, 


4166,631 
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VMiaflMslared, ~ $l,40S,Sr8 

OUmt  ftrtioles, » 7Q»,6ft7 


SoUl,  ^ « $2»in,836 

Bum  total  taIim  of  donwitio  «>• 
ports,  $lM,e6«,966 

^ummaaj  itatanMat  of  goodi,  w»rM  and  mer- 
diAiidis0  of  the  growth,  prodooe  and  maira- 
fteture  of  taniga  ooontrlea,  exported  Arom 
the  United  Stetee,  fur  the  year  oBdiiig  Jane 
90,1848. 


BalUon-«old, I      6,500 

ap»BlB    gold,  1,006,860 

«       iilTer, « MS3,415 

OopMT-eheatUng  pUtea, M,8M 

Oottoo--4naaafbotiind^*i  8»161 


PATnro  wmm  as  TALOsm. 

KaBvikctiued  vool 4Sei«404 

"  eolton, 867,083 

Copper  and  mannikctured  eopper, 6(^826 

Lead  (pig,  bar,  sheet  and  old),  25&,a78  Iba.  11|401 

Manufactured  lead, 100 

8t0el  (oaat,  shear  and  German), 64,480 

«     all  other, M6 

Manuihetnred  Iron  and  iron  awl  steal,  100,438 
Unmannfactnrsd  wool,  46^702  lba,....»      6^ 

OolloB  exported  duifng  tha  yvar  andlng  June 

aori84o. 


AaJUoiMl.  Other. 

Bnsria, lbs Ibal0,650,681 

8we.irKonr'7,       6,145  7,034,160 

Denmark, 4,770 

Eanse  towns,.. 18,844,494 

HoUand, 11,887,886 

Belgium,.. 28,113,900 

Bngland, ..0,178,568  787,400,911 

fleoUand, 535,111  88,171,778 

Ireland,... 8,968,M7 

Gibraltar, 5,728,812 

Canada, 04,867 

Brlt.Am.oors, 2,747 

rr.AUantk!,...2,340,440  143,238,600 

Vr.  M editer*n, 6,868,283 

Spain  do., »  33,886,804 

Cuba, 1,684,784 

Portugal, 340,806 

Italy 10,604,403 

Sardinia, 6,066»707 

Trieste  a  other 

Aust'n  porU, 18,879,484 

Mexico, 8,207,904 

Osnt  repubUo 

of  Amerksa,. 584,721 

Chtea, 760,801 


t     862406 

483,475 

803 

863,698 

768,798 

1,847,660 

44,n3,184 

3,433,600 

340,086 

443,047 

6,710 

836 

0,746,616 

480,097 

1,687,720 

103,913 

17,886 

620321 

843,906 

844,796 
160,968 

45,065 
40,281 


Total 11,969,250  1,014,683,010  |66»a06»i67 

OoMparatire  statement  of  exports  and  Importe 
of  seTeral  articles. 


BXPORTS. 

QuantUjf. 
OoUoB,  nnmaa.,....l,M6,608,300 

**       manuHM.,... 

Wool,  unman., 150,965 

pig,M..*..M.a..».tOBS,  18  I 

bar, 381  V 

...lbs.843^056J 


M 


Maaull  of  Iron  and 
Bon  and  steel,*...««*..*.M. «..».•••.• 

BuUiam  mud  ^peoU, 
ifesia— fold  and  sUrsr,.... 


■eeee •••••• 


Thine. 
$66,306,967 
4,988,139 
81,015 

6O475 
886^630 

856^4 


Cotton,  unman.......  187,276       $        8,295' 

«       ^^^«*^, 15,764,841 

Fool,  unman., 17,860,033  l,in,347 

«     manufiM}. 13,311,646 

^  &,'z*.:.».*.r.;".'.".:;.";;.*."".'l  is,8S3,os8 

«     nails, ) 

Steel,.. 1,337.138 

ButUima$id  ipede. 

Gold,  SHver. 

Bullion, 4  397,670  $  164,680 

Speeie-gold  and  sUTer,...  8,771,077  3,427,905 

Btatfeni  shoiwinf  4he  total  Talue  of  exports 
during  the  year  ending  June  80th. 

In  Awterican  Ih/oreiffn  lb  each 

ve$9di.          eesseb.  eountrjf. 

Russia, I  864,6218     72,936$     937,567 

Pnusia, 6,944        37,769  84,708 

Swe.  a  Norway,     117,182      608,148  726.281 

Swedish  W.I.,.       88,044          7,084  96,128 

Denmark,  ....           175        54,968  66,138 

Danish  W.L,..     678,578        48,619  727,197 

Uanse  towns,..     788425  1,072,133  3,710,348 

UanoTer,  ,.*» 8^96  8,496 

Holland, 1,486,948      719,885  3,166,328 

Dutch  B.  I.,...      257,188        28,685  280,823 

Dutch  W.I.,...     302,409        14,667  317,006 

Dutch  Guiana,     100,966          8,017  104,018 

Belgium, 3,01^636      480,438  8,443,004 

Bngland, 44,619,160  34,643332  69,161,903 

Scotland, 1,880,969   1,668,991  3349360 

Ireland 3,273,740  1,643,^02  8,016343 

Gibraltar,. 678385        45,484  733,819 

Malta, 38419        38414  61388 

British  B.I.,..     882,963           ....  882368 

CofGoodHope      94,438           ....  94,483 

Mauritius,  ....         7384        18347  31,731 

Honduras,  ....     191347           ....  191347 

Brit  Guiana,..     604,681        57,634  6623U 

British  W  I.,.. .  8,190,105      780,720  8,985384 

Canada, 1,264,145   1,066478  8320328 

Brit.Am.ool*s.,     916351   2304362  8,611,788 
France  on  the 

AUanUc, 10,060,418   13n404  11,646^613 

Fraaee  on  the 

Mediterran*n,     716334      180318  8n,147 

French  W.L,..     121321        503IO  180,731 
Miquelon  and 

Fr.  fisheries,..       20370           ....  20,370 

French  Guiana,       44304         1357  40,161 

Bourbon, 9,478           ....  9,487 

Spain  on  the  At> 

fantic, 167,91S        13>369  169,071 

Spain  on  tka 

Mediterran*n,.     161351   13663TS  1,619328 
TenertffB   and 

oth.  OMiaries,.       17,810           ....  17340 
Manilla  and 

PhiUpinels'ds,     187368           ....  1373^ 

Cuba, 4364,661        76394  4,641,145 

Other    Spanish 

W.  I., 512,698        10399  523,292 

Portugal,. 106,614        64,107  169,081 

Madeira, 8O388        87,290  117378 

Fayal  and  oth- 
er Aaores,....       14304           ....  14,204 
adeYerdis'ds,       02,647           ....  62,647 

Italy 640,007      171,448  811,460 

Sidfy 16,450          7,900  24350 

Sardinia, 830310      140,040  460350 

Tuscany, 36300         8376  80378 

Trieste  a  other 

Austrian  porta     787,105      S15384  843366 
Turkey,  Lerant 

4c 186,410        11,466  198376 

Haytl, 485,083        47305  5333n 

955»113        883n  134T366 
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Gont'l.  rep.  Am.       66,7a»  tt,741  112,480 

New  GroiuKla,.      214,258  80,202  244,460 

Tenesuela,....      415,792  15,629  431,421 

Bruil, 2,701,120  187,260  2,838,380 

CinplaUne  rep.,     105,113  29,525  134,638 

ArgenUne  rep.,     435,714  159,804  595,518 

Chili 1,641,047  81,410  1,722,457 

Peru, 93,195  ....  93,195 

China, 1,460,946  ....  1,460,945 

W.I.  generally,     101,219  5,110  106,329 

8.  America,   "         85,215  ....  85,215 

Europe,         «            ....  18,588  18,588 

Asia,              "       844,436  ....  344,436 

Africa,           *<       609,871  66,898  676,769 
Bouth  nas  and 

Pacific  ocean,.     336,660  ....  886,660 

Tbtal, $91,363,308  41,303,647  132,666,955 

MATIOAnOlf. 

Statement  ibowing  tiie  nnmber  and  claM  of 
rewwla  built  and  the  tonnage  thereof  in  eadt 
State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States,  Ibr 
the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  Jane,  1849. 

Class  qf  vessels.       Total  Umnage, 

T 

Sates. 


Maine 119107 

New  Hamp.,    8    .. 
M  BMach'tt*.,  88     7 
R.  Island,..    3     8 
Connecticut,    2     1 
New  York,..  17     8 
New  Jersey,  .. 
Pennf yl'ia., .    8 
Delaware, . .    1 
Maryland,..    9 
Dlstof  Col.,  .. 
Virginia,...    1 
N.  Carolina,    1 
S.Carolina,.  .. 
€(eorgia, ....  • . 
Florida, ....  ..    .. 

Alabama,. 

Louisiana,  ...      1 

Tennessee. 

Kentucky, 

Missouri, 

Illinois,....     1     3 

Ohio,.... 2 

Michigan, 


82,255 

6,285  89 

28,888  84 

2,760  28 

5,06626 

44,104  26 

8,025  55 

24,207  73 

1,88086 

17,40293 

000  20 

8,09465 

2,03237 

665  57 

75637 

119  88 

10654 

1,755  48 

24279 

8,428  33 

2,886  51 

2.21084 

12.81692 

5,148  66 


Total, 198 148  628  370  208  1,547  256,377  47 

Statement  of  the  registered  and  enrolled  ton- 
nage of  the  United  States,  showing  the  ton- 
nage employed  in  the  whale  fishery ;  also,  the 
proportion  of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  ton- 
nage employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  cod  fish- 
ery, mackerel  fishery  and  whale  tsbain,  fh>m 
1842  to  1«49,  indusiTe. 

1842.  1848. 

Ibfu.  9Uhs,  Tons.  95Ms. 
Registered  tonnage,..  975,358  74  1,000,305  01 
Enrolled  and  lioenfled,l,117,031  96    1,149,297  92 


Total  tonnage, 2,092,890  69 

Reg.  ton.  whale  fish.,.    151,612  74 

1844. 
Registered  tonnage,.  .1,068,764  91 
Enrolled  and  licensed,l,211,330  11 


2,158,601  93 
162,374  86 

1845. 
1,095,172  44 
1,821,829  67 


Total  tonnage, 2,250,095  07    2,417,002  06 

Meg.  too.  wbmle  iteh^.    168,293  63       190,606  66 


1846). 
Registered  tonnage,.  .1,181,256  40 
Enrolled  and  Uoensed,l,431,796  82 


1847. 
1,281,81202 
1,597,732  80 


Total  tonnage, 2,662,08461  2,839,046  77 

Registered  tonnage  in 

the  whale  fishery,. .    186,98016  143,868  72 

1848.  1849. 

Registered  tonnage,.  .1,860,846  86  1,438,941  68 

KnroUed  and  lioensed,l,793,155  00  1,875,078  71 


Total  tonnage, 8,164,04186 

Registered  tonnage  in 
the  whale  fishery,..    192470  00 


3,334,016  29 
180,186  20 


Proportion  of  the  enrolled  and  Ucensed  tonnage 

employed  in  the 

Cbading         Cod       MadctrdWkals 

trodt.        Jishery.    JLshay.  fishery. 

1842,. ...1,045,758  89  64,804  02  16,606  83  377  31 

1843,....  1,076,155  59  61,224  26  11,775  70  142  33 

1844,.  ...1,109,614  44  86,224  77  16,170  66  320  14 

1846,....  1,190,898  27  69,825  66  21,413  16  206  92 

1846,. ..  .1,259,870  89  72,516  17  36,463  26  439  58 

1847,. . .  .1,452,622  35  70,177  62  31,451 13 

1848 1,020,988  16  82,651  82  44,538  78  432  76 

1840,. .. .1,731,410  84  73,882  00  42,942  02  ...  . . 


Condensed  statement  of  tonnage  of 
principal  ports  of  the  United 

*  Emrcnedand 


JParts.        Tons.  9Uhs. 
New  York,   878,986  89 


Uoensed 
kmmage. 
Tons.mtks. 
417,604  86 

49,653  86 
8,820  46 

26,882  46 

29,911  79 
134,265  26 

53,343  04 
158,807  80 

14,366  66 
5,767  88 

13,090  60 

17,982  81 


some  of  the 
States. 

TaUa 

Unmage. 

Tons.Wihs. 

796,491  79 

296,890  04 

123,911  57 

88,820  84 

84,568  80 

188,050  21 

184,025  00 

240,206  91 

29,285  48 

16,64187 

23,016  26 

25,067  79 


Boston,...  247,33614 
N.  Bedf 'd,  115,091 12 
Bath,....  61,938  88 
Portland,.  67,667  01 
Philad'a.,.  63,82191 
Baltimore,  79,682  31 
N.Orle'ns,  81,895  39 
Charl'st'n,  14,919  78 
Wilm'gtn,  10,873  94 
Norfolk,. .  9,926  62 
MobUe,...       7,085  48 

Buffalo, 40,667  84 

Pittsburg,       36,770  63 

Detroit 82,466  94 

St  Louis, 32,255  08 

Cuyah'ga,       30,047  11 

Oswego, 22,15168 

Chicago, 17,332  43 

Cincinn'ti,       16,897  74 


TMal,..  ...1,488,941  68  1,896,073  71  3,334,016  29 

Statement  of  the  number  of  entrances  of  Amer> 
ican  and  foreign  vessels  which  entered  into 
the  several  dUtricts  of  the  United  States, 
from  fofeign  oountries,  during  the  year  end- 
ing aoth  June,  1840. 

AMttticoKH  tkinrtifffi 

vessels.  ossssls.  JkdnA. 

Nnmber, 11,208  8,992  20,200 

Tons, 2,668,321  1,710,516  4,368,836 

Crewa— men,. . . .    105,718  87,033  192,751 

boys,...        8,320  2,661  6,980 


(( 


Statement  of  the  number  of  dearanesa  of  Ame> 
ican  and  foreign  Tesaels,  from  ports  of  (ha 
Untied  States,  during  the 

Jmerican 
vtssds. 

Number, 11,466 

Tbns, 2,753,724 

Crews— men,....    100,340 
**        boys,...       3,422 


vessas. 

Total 

8,847 

20,318 

1,075,800 

4,429,488 

89,579 

198,928 

2,704 

6,128 

HOME  AND  FOUEIOW  COMlfERCE. 
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2.  COMMERCE  OF  CHARLESTON. 


The  arrivals  froin  Foreign  and  Coastwise  ports,  during  the  year  18A,  are  cra- 
hraced  in  the  tables  below,  and  give  gratifying  evidence  of  the  increasing  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  our  city : 

voitEnii 


poRiaaH. 

Shipt,  BarkM.  Brig*.  Schn,  Shipt. 

JunnMTjt 10  8  7  6  18 

Tebrnary 11  9  8  4  14 

March, 8  6  0  18  12 

AprU, 13  4  18  8  20 

May, 7  7  6  0  28 

June, 4  8  9  7  13 

Jnly, 0  6  6  8  10 

Ansiut, 8  2  0  4  18 

September 2  6  6  4  IS 

October 7  6  2  4  41 

NoTcmber, 0  2  11  6  27 

I>eoember, 11  8  18  8  21 


coAmnsB. 
Barks.     Brig*. 


12 

13 

16 

16 

12 

8 

4 

17 

6 

12 

12 

10 


13 
18 
19 
17 
14 
IS 

6 
18 

8 
16 
19 
12 


5Mr«. 
16 
24 
17 
28 
19 
10 
12 
18 
16 
17 
9 
18 


88 


68 


90 


79 


221 


1S7 


ler 
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The  total  narober  of  arrivals  amount  to  1050,  of  which  315  were  fh>m  foreign, 
and  735  from  coaAtwise,  porta  ;  of  this  number  920  were  American  vessels,  and 
129  foreign,  belonging  to  the  following  nations : 


Britleh, 63 

Bpanieh, 29 

French, 18 


Swedish, 6 

Bremen,*  .••••>«•»•«••«  ■    6 
DukUh 4 


Oldenburg ; 2 

Belgium, 1 

HanieTownj, 1 


The  clearances  at  the  Charleston  Custom  House,  for  foreign  ports,  for  the  year 
1849,  were  as  follow : 

Skim. 

Jutvarft 18 

Vebruary, 9 


Mar^ 
April, 

»»y 

Jone, 

July 

August,... 

Septemlier, 2 

October, 4 

NoTember, 16 

December,. 18 


16 
14 
18 
12 
2 
8 


Barki. 
IS 
10 
17 

7 

16 
0 

4 
4 
4 
2 
6 
11 


Brigi, 
18 

8 
13 
17 
11 

6 
12 

6 

2 

6 
10 
17 


Bchrt. 
7 
9 
11 
0 
0 
0 
7 
2 
2 
4 
6 
7 


IbteL 
64 
31 
60 
44 
60 
29 
26 
16 
10 
16 
86 
63 


128 


98 


120 


72 


418 


The  total  number  of  clearances  for  foreign  ports  was  418,  of  which  76  were 
British,  29  Spanish,  21  French,  13  Swedish,  11  Bremen  9  Norwegian,  7  Danish, 
4  Oldenburg,  3  Russian,  2  Prusaian  and  1  Hanoverian. 


3.  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

AiaiVALa  paoM  vobsiom  pobts  at  sncw  oujcanb. 

1848.  1849. 

Mai€t.     jnanolcf.      SWol.           Matts.  Ftmaiet.  IbtaL 

IstQusrter, 4,168         2,573         6,731             0,427  8,828  10,250 

2A      do.,      6,471          8,504         9,066             8,906  2,389  6.294 

3d      do.,      817            468         1,276                912  640  1.462 

4th    do 4,818         2,386         7,208            9,226  4,615  18,841 

16,264         9,010       24,274           90,470  11,367  31,637 

16,264  9,010  24,274 

lacreaae, 6,206  2,867  7,663 


1  January  to 81  Mandi,. ...  826 

31  Harch  to  80  June, 116 

80  June  to  20  September,.. .  121 
20  8eptem*r  to  8i  Deoem*r,.  182 


rOSEXON  COmCXBCB  OP  NEW  OBLXANi. 

1848. 
vnsBu  Aaanm.  TomvAOK. 

Amer.  Ibr.    Jwierican.  Fhrtign. 

166      68,208  86  88,933  84 

62      45,60274  29,190  43 

27      88,840  88  8,476  29 

73     61,39106  72,140  21 


or.  k  ca. 
^mer.  JFbr, 
2,182  8,092 
1,643  1,038 
1,466  360 
2,057    2,748 


Amovmtof 
dvtuMpma. 
$460,871  07 
288,678  44 
273.386  61 
682,716  71 


744    827    194,94862    198,74877    7,848    7,2»  1,695,662  78 
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1849. 

IJuiiiarjtoSl  BUTCh,....  160  151  66»2M70  74,46807 

81  March  to  SO  June, 905  OS  78,36770  46,11258 

80  JniM  to 20  September,...    58  80  18,17072  11,668  22* 
20  Septem'r  to  81  D«oem*r,.  174  118  60,83005  67,21072 

021    802    218,61120    180,468  54 
744    827    104,04852    103,748  H 

), 65      18,60774        

9, 128     4,28028 

mew  OBIJCA2I8  oojjnato  isadi. 

1848. 

Arr.  Tommofft,  O.dtO, 

IJairaary  to  81  Mareh, 440  160,70354  6,417 

81  HMch  to  30  Jane, 554  154,08060  5,700 

80  June  to  20  September, 826  87,70848  8^884 

80  September  to  81  Deoembsr,..    868  114,867  60  8,970 

1^     010»07020    loi567 


2,428 

2,782 

002 

Vll 

7^808 
7,348 


Jrr, 

400 

800 

227 

405 

1,401 
1,083 


2,087      448,628  02 

1,445      804,464  28 

448      822,236  88 

2,008      750,000  (*) 

0,078  1,880,824  68 

7,288  1,005,052  78 

...       184,871  80 

500  (•)eetlmated. 


1849. 

nnnage. 
140,207  01 
110,44052 

47,08260 
141,62825 


Of.  <i  Cr. 
4,725 
4,440 
3,351 
5,225 


448,87444    17,741 
510^070  20    10,60r 


194       08^85      1,620 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1.  A  PLAK  TO  DRAIN  THE  LOWER  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 

Allow  me,  throagh  the  medium  of  jour  useful  paper,  to  make  public  a  few 
facts  and  sug^tions  on  the  oyerflow  of  the  lower  section  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  This  is  a  subject  of  much  importance  to  the  South  West,  and  of  ezcit' 
iDff  iuterest,  at  present,  to  the  owners  of  property  in  that  portion  of  this  great 
valley. 

The  object  of  the  present  communication  is,  to  call  the  attention  of  thinking 
men  to  the  subject,  as  we  have  neither  time  nor  ability  to  investigate  it  fully. 
Under  the  following  heads,  we  shall  ofler  a  few  facts  and  hints,  which  may  pos- 
sibly enlist  public  investigation  and  general  good : 

1st.  The  causes  of  the  overflow. 

2d.  The  value  of  the  lands  inundated,  and  annual  loss  thereby. 

3d.  The  objections  to  the  system  uf  leveeing  now  pursued. 

4th.  A  remedy  proposed  by  canaling. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  present  the  causes  of  the  overflow,  when  we  cast  our  eyes 

upon  the  map  of  the  United  States,  and  find  that  Uie  Mississippi  river,  the  great 

father  of  waters,  is  the  recipient  of  forty  or  fifty  large  streams,  amone  which  may 

be  numbered  the  great  Missouri,  the  beautiful  Ohio,  formed  atf  the  Afieghany  and 

Monongahela ;  the  Cumberland,  the  Tennessee,  the  Arkansas,  the  Red  river, 

with  many  others  almost  as  large.    When  we  survey  the  vast  extent  of  country 

which  pours  its  waters  into  the  Mississippi,  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  wonder  and 
__.     ..  x.i__^  V     11  .,      *    .        .       ..      .         '  inunda- 


numeroua 
bein^  locked  upl>y  ice,  whilst  others,  in  a  wanner  climate,  are  send- 
ing forward  their  waters  to  the  Gulf,  and  thus  avoid  a  general  meeting.  But, 
when  the  snows  and  ice  of  the  far  distant  mountains  are  melted  by  warm  rains, 
or  similar  causes,  before  the  southern  rivers  have  paid  up  tJieir  annual  contribu- 
tions, then  this  mighty  meeting  of  waters  comes,  which  produces  a  general 
overflow,  canring  in  its  train,  terror,  disease  and  death. 

It  is  eenerail^  supposed,  and  I  believe  correctly,  that  the  average  fall  per  mile 
of  the  Mississippi  nver,  is  less  than  a  foot ;  and  the  average  velocity  of  the 
whole  volume  of  water  of  the  lower  Mississipj^i,  is  about  one  mile  per  hour, 
notwithstanding  the  center  and  surface  current  is  much  more  rapid.  This  idea 
is  sustained,  to  some  extent,  by  the  duration  of  the  high  tide  in  the  river,  which 
continues  for  several  months. 

As  the  country  is  opened  and  trodden  .and  the  timber  removed,  a  greater 

quantity  of  water  will  be  thrown  into  the  channels  of  the  rivers,  and  a  nigher 

rue  majjtA  he  oxpeeted  than  any  which  has  for  years  occurred.    The  present 
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High  tide,  which  has  not  yet  abated,  is  eyidence  of  this  yiew  of  the  subject. 
This  brief  account  is  deemed  tufiicient  to  lead  to  the  causes  of  the  orerflow. 

2dlj.  The  value  of  the  lands,  and  loss  of  propertj.  In  alluding  to  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  our  remarks  are  confined  to  the  cotton  and  sugar  districts,  extend- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  river  to  the  Oulf,  or  from  about  latitude  34^ 
to  290,  embracing  about  17,000  square  miles  ;  and,  if  relieved  of  the  destructive 
consequences  of  being  submerged,  a  district  of  immense  value — an  alluvial  soil, 
of  great  productive  capacity  in  the  yaluable  staples  of  the  South.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  loss  of  cotton  alone,  of  this  crop,  in  that  section,  is  not  less  than  350,000 
bales.  Add  to  this  the  loss  of  sugar,  and  we  are  justified  in  the  belief,  that  it 
will  make  up  an  aggregate  of  five  or  six  millions  of  dollars,  in  these  two  items. 
What  estimate  shall  be  made  of  the  losses  produced  by  the  destruction  of  land, 
houses,  stock  and  provisions  of  every  description  7  Let  this  be  left  to  those  who 
have  been  eye  witnesses  of  the  scenes  of  suffering  and  distress  in  that  region 
during  the  present  summer :  and  what  may  yet  m  the  consequences  of  disease 
and  death  which  may  follow  this  srand  avalanche  of  waters,  we  will  not  under- 
take to  describe.  It  is  sufficient  tor  the  present  object  to  allude  to  it,  that  the 
statesman  and  philanthropist  hereafter  may  dwell  upon  it  with  efiect,  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation  and  the  States  directly  interested,  where  we  hope  to  see 
the  subject  of  draining  this  fertile  valley  discussed,  and  proper  encouragement 
given  to  the  enterprise.  To  aid  in  the  improvement  of  our  country,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  destruction  and  misery,  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  those 
who  can  render  service  in  such  a  cause. 

3dly.  The  objections  to  the  system  of  leveeing  as  a  remedy  for  this  evil.  It  is 
well  known  to  those  who  have  been  in  the  lower  country,  that  leveeing  is  done 
by  throwing  up  banks  parallel  to  the  river,  from  two  to  eight  feet  high :  and  this 
is  governed  by  the  expected  height  of  the  rise  in  the  river.  In  forming  these 
banks  along  tne  Misftissippi  river,  it  becomes  necessary  to  fill  up  and  close  the 
bayous  and  small  streams  which  were  the  natural  outlets  of  the  river  previous 
to  this  system.  This  necessarily  increases  the  quantity  of  water  in  tne  main 
channel ;  and  as  the  levee  is  extended  up,  these  outlets  are  closed,  and  the  water 
below  must  rise  higher.  And  here  it  is  proper  to  state  a  fact  which  we  are  satis- 
fied exists,  thooeh  not  generally  understood :  the  soil  within  the  vicinity  of  the 
Gulf,  and  as  high  up  as  Red  river,  is  porous  and  open,  and  the  water  is  forced 
out  of  the  channel  of  the  river  through  this  porous  substance ;  and  hence  it  does 
not  rise  so  high  lower  down,  as  where  the  soil  becomes  more  solid.  This  is  the 
protection,  in  a  gjet^  degree,  and  not  the  levee.  Dig  into  the  earth,  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  a  few  feet,  and  water  is  found  everywhere,  which  is 
evidence  of  its  passing  through  this  substance  in  every  direction. 

To  keep  in  repair  this  levee,  requires  annual  labor ;  and  in  hish  tides,  it  also 
requires  incessant  watching  by  day  and  night,  to  avoid  a  breach,  which  might 
destroy  the  whole  labor  of  the  season.  But  admitting  that  the  levees  may  be 
thrown  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  the  water  from  passing  off;  still,  there  is 
this  serious  and  almost  insuperable  obtection  to  contend  with :  whenever  the 
water  rises  and  keeps  above  the  natural  banks,  the  transpiration  water  affects 
the  crop,  and  will  be  injurious  in  proportion  to  the  time  it  remains  up,  and  its 
height  above  the  natural  bank,  liiis  is  only  remedied  by  ditehei  through  to  the 
swamp,  which  cannot  be  kept  in  repair  without  much  labor — and  in  many  places 
that  is  impracticable.  We  contend,  that  as  the  levees  are  extended  up  tne  great 
Mississippi  river,  and  the  outlets  filled  up,  the  danger  of  overfiowing  the  coun- 
try below  (which  is  the  most  valuable),  is  daily  increasing,  except  the  porous 
section,  which  may  be  relieved  by  its  porous  quality  as  alwve  mentionea  ;  but 
wherever  the  soil  is  sufficiently  solid  to  prevent  this  general  and  rapid  transpi- 
ration, the  danger  is  increasing.  Hence  the  objections  to  the  system  of  l^eeiug, 
as  a  permanent  one  for  the  evu  now  under  ccmtemplation. 

Is  there  any  other  mode  of  protecting  the  country  from  the  consequences  of 
this  inundation  7  This  is  the  question  now  to  be  examined,  and  brings  ua  to 
the  last  part  of  the  subject. 

4thly .  A  remedy  by  canalin^.  Can  this  immense  body  of  water  be  controlled 
so  as  to  avoid  overflows  7  this  is  the  question.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  may. 
The  object  to  be  accomplished  is,  to  control  the  excess  or  nurphtf  only,  not  the 
main  body  of  the  river.  The  precise  quantity  of  water  thus  to  be  sent  to  the 
Oulf  by  another  channel,  is  not  now  well  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  our  conviction, 
most  ctecidedly,  that  it  may  be  controlled  by  a  canal  commencing  at  or  above  the 
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Arkansas  river,  eoiiTejing  off  the  Arkansas  and  White  rivers  West  of  the  High- 
lands, near  the  Mason  Bayou,  and  adding  to  them  a  lar^  surplus  from  the  main 
Mississippi,  to  be  taken  out  by  several  openings,  making  such  an  angle  as  to 
avoid  pacing  the  body  of  drift,  and  uniting  into  one  channel  at  some  convenient 
point.  This  eanal  or  large  drain  to  be  continued,  in  a  south-west  direction,  to 
the  Gulf,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  main  river  as  a  survey  may  indicate  the 
most  eligible  for  the  object  in  contemplation. 

By  reference  to  the  map  of  Louisiana,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  nature 
has  made  many  channels  in  the  direction  alluded  to,  which  were  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  aid  the  ereat  channel  in  passing  off  this  immense  bodv  of  water.  There 
are  the  Bayous,  Mason,  Tensas  and  Ba:uff,  and  from  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  the 
Atchafalaya,  besides  many  others.  It  is  tJie  part  of  art  now  to  aid  this  effort  of 
nature,  by  widening  and  deepening  such  of  these  as  may  be  found  near  the  line 
which  a  survey  may  fix  as  the  most  appropriate  location  for  this  immense  drain, 
and  to  open  a  new  channel  so  as  to  connect  them,  and  by  that  means  pass  to  the 
Oulf  all  the  water  of  the  rivers  South  of  White  riter,  together  with  a  part  of  the 
main  river,  to  be  taken  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  as  before  mentioned. 
We  believe  that  this  drain  will  be  sufficient  to  dry  the  western  bottom  of  the 
great  Mississippi,  and  to  protect  all  the  river  locations. 

Objections  will  be  readu^  offered  to  all  projects  of  this  kind,  but  let  thinking 
men  examine  the  subject ;  it  is  of  interest,  of  importance  and  of  national  value. 
The  prominent  idea  which  must  be  kept  in  view,  is  this  :  that  the  mighty  Mis- 
sissippi, with  its  grandeur  and  majestjr,  is  to  pursue  its  bold  course  to  the  Gulf 
in  its  original  channel,  and  this  effort  is  an  attempt  to  g\ye  a  passway  direct  to 
the  excess  or  surplus  thrown  over  the  banks  in  its  terrime  rushings.  This  quiet 
portion  of  this  old  river,  is  as  tame  as  a  lamb,  and  may  be  led  by  art  to  any 
given  point :  the  old  lion  is  uncontrollable. 

On  the  eastern  side,  much  cannot  be  done  perhaps.  It  might  be  well  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  waters  from  the  eastern  side  coula  be  thrown  into  Pearl  river.  Upon 
a  survey,  it  is  possible  that  that  might  be  done.  The  openine  of  the  cold  water 
pass,  would  be  a  partial  protection  to  a  section  below  Mempnis.  Lower  down, 
at  Iberville,  something  might  be  done  by  sending  into  the  lakes  a  small  portion 
of  this  overflow  water.  Indeed,  there  is  at  some  periods  so  much  of  it,  that  every 
remedy  must  be  resorted  to,  if  certain  success  be  expected.*  If  it  be  accomplished 
by  all  the  remedies,  much  is  effected.  Make  dry,  and  therefore  healthful,  this 
extensive  alluvial  bottom,  and  we  have  added  another  country  to  the  Union, 
more  valuable  and  more  productive  than  ail  Texas— we  mean  by  this,  the  re- 
claimed lands  not  now  in  cultivation,  and  in  their  present  condition  of  no  value. 
This  is  a  subject  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  the  consideration  of  our  na- 
tional councils.  We  have  no  such  fertile  and  ever-enduring  lands,  and  hence  the 
value  of  such  a  district.  If  by  these  suggestions  public  attention  is  directed  to 
the  subject,  our  object  is  effected.  Maek  R.  Cocxull. 

* 

2.  THE  STATE  OP  VIRGINIA— HER  COMMERCE  AND  GREAT    IN- 
TERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS— FROM  THE  MESSAGE  OF  GOV.  FLOYD, 

1849. 

If  anything  can  ever  restore  to  Virginia  that  pecuniary  and  commercial  as- 
cendancy which  she  once  possessed  in  tfae^eoofederacy,  it  must  be  the  consum- 
mation of  the  system  of  internal  itnpro^ements  she  has  already  embarked  in, 
and  the  completion  of  the  truly"  great  works  already  commenced.  To  endanger 
the  system,  or  tp  fih^kklc  the  pro.<!ecution  of  those  works,  is  to  strike  a  fatal  blow 
at  the  resuscitation  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  nothing  would  be  so  effectual  for 
thi6  as  a  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  money  upon  insignificant  projects,  from 
which  the  State  at  lar^e  could  never  receive  any  benefit. 

The  great  works  of  internal  improvement,  afreadv  undertaken  and  so  gener- 
ously sustained  by  the  public  fund^  and  public  crecfit,  together  with  one  or  two 
proposed,  but  not  yet  determined  upon,  are  calculated  to  develop,  very  fully ,  the  re- 
sources of  the  State,  and  to  swell  the  tide  of  her  commercial  prosperity  to  its  ut- 
most limits.  The  entire  energies  of  the  commonwealth  should  be  devoted  to  their 
completion;  but,  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  embarrassment,  and  to  escape  onerous 
taxation.  That  this  can  be  effected,  by  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  tJie  legisla- 
ture, I  have  no  doubt. 

It  is  now  reduced  almost  to  an  axiom,  that  the  greatest  commercial  prosperity 
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IB  the  Atlantic  States  is  only  attainable  bj  a  connection  with  the  rallej  of  the 
Mississippi ;  and,  hence,  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia,  we  see  almost  every 
State  along  the  seacoast  competing  anxiousljr  and  eamestlj  with  each  other,  for 
the  shortest,  cheapest  and  safest  communication. 

The  commercial  ascendancy  of  Vireinia,  was,  at  one  period  of  our  history, 
undisputed ;  her  natural  advantages  of  navigable  streams,  climate  and  soil,  ^ave 
it  to  her.  Trusting  to  thefte,  we  have  neglected  those  artificial  means,  which 
could  alone  secure  it  to  us  permanently :  and,  therefore,  the  commerce  which 
once  whitened  with  its  sails  our  seaports,  has  almost  disappeared  from  our 
waters.  The  example  set  us  by  our  neighbors,  at  the  North,  is  one  of  wisdom, 
and  deserves  our  most  earnest  attention.  In  spite  of  a  bleak  climate  and  sterile 
soil,  they  have,  by  a  judicious  policy,  afforded  such  facilities  to  intercommuni- 
tation  and  trade,  that  commerce,  with  her  golden  tides,  has  filled  the  land  wiUi 
plenty,  prosperity  and  wealth.  Our  natural  advantages  remain  still  the  same ; 
they  are  unequalled  by  any  Atlantic  State ;  and,  whilst  it  is  now  probably  too 
late  to  divert  the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  cities  from  its  present  channels, 
still  it  is  in  the  power  of  demonstration  to  show,  that  a  vast  deal  of  what  we 
have  unwisely  lost  can  be  reffained,  and,  that  we  can  still  secure  a  fair  di- 
vision  of  that  commercial  wealth  and  power  which  is  now  monopolized  by  tue 
North. 

Situated  about  midway  between  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  we  escape  in  a  great  degree  the  riffors  of  the  northern 
winters,  and  the  scorching  heat  of  the  South.  Our  eastern  border  upon  the  river 
Potomac  and  the  Chesapeake  bay,  is  dotted  with  harbors  unsurpassed  in  safety 
and  capacity.  The  fleets  of  the  whole  earth  could  ride  safely  at  anchor  within 
them.  Our  western  border  is  washed  for  several  hundred  miles  by  the  Ohio 
river,  and,  at  other  points  along  it,  the  rich  region  of  Kentucky  and  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Tennessee  are  of  easy  access.  £»ides  this,  the  country  lying  be- 
tween  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  which  I  speak,  is  unsurpassed  for 
its  fertility  and  the  variety  of  its  products.  Minerals  of  every  description  are 
to  be  found  of  the  most  superior  quality,  and  in  quantities  absolutely  inexhaust- 
ible, whilst  the  earth  in  wnich  they  are  imbedded,  unlike  other  mineral  regions, 
is  of  the  most  desirable  character  lor  husbandry.  Let  this  country  be  penetrated 
by  improvements  connecting  our  seaports  with  the  Ohio,  with  Kentucky  and  the 
valley  of  Tennessee,  and  it  will  infuse  a  spirit  of  enterprise  into  the  population 
which  must,  in  a  short  time,  fully  develop  all  of  our  resources. 

The  topog^phy  of  the  country  is  most  favorable  for  the  completion  of  these 
great  connecting  lines.  From  tide-water  to  the  Mississippi  river  at  Memphis, 
there  in  no  mountain  barrier  interposing  a  serious  difficulty  to  the  construction 
of  a  railroad,  whilst  the  region  traversed  by  it  is  inferior  to  none  of  the  same 
extent,  for  mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  upon  the  continent  of  North 
America.  The  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  all  those 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  West,  the  annual  commerce  of  which  is  worth  thirty- 
five  millions  of  dollars,  will  find  in  this  road  an  outlet  for  its  rich  products  to 
the  Atlantic.  And  a  cargo  of  merchandise,  landed  at  Norfolk  or  Richmond; 
would  be  safely  transported  to  the  city  of  Memphis,  ready  for  distribution  upon 
those  migh^  waters  in  less  than  ten  days.  The  *'  Virginia  and  Tennessee  "  rail- 
road will  effect  this  great  object,  when  il  shall  be  finally  completed ;  and  it  af* 
fiords  me  ^reat  pleasure  to  say  we  are. warranted  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be 
prosecuted  with  energy  and  dispatch. 

The  James  River  and  Kanawha  canal,  having  for  its  object  the  connection  of 
tide- water  with  the  Ohio  river,  has,  for  a  good  many  years, been  generously  sus- 
tained by  appropriations  of  public  money  ;  and,  although  it  has  root  with  strong 
opposition.  It  still  maintains  itself  steadfastly  in  the  approbation  of  well  inform- 
ed, reflecting  men.  The  results  to  Virginia,  which  are  to  flow  from  its  comple- 
tion, 's^'ill  strike  the  mind,  upon  a  little  reflection,  as  really  stupendous.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  the  commerce  passing  through  this  canal,  will  rapidly  build 
up  the  towns  of  Virginia,  to  the  magnitude  of  the  first  American  cities,  and 
will  ruscue  us,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  miserable  consequences,  pjt  our  past 
apathy  and  inaction.  .        •.      J  J.. 

The  effects  upon  the  prosperity  and  de8U(^p^;jp'r^w.jfcork,  pt'odliced  by  the 
completion  of  tne  Erie  canal;  openinff^|^  co^n^ecf  e^.  9Kw^-  lakes  to  tkat  city, 
are  perfectly  familiar  to  ev^iy  ojAe,;.  th^[5^iljjr^lf^«f^g  ^  of  it  is  als» 
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quite  as  well  undentood.  Withoat  the  Srie  eanal  the  citj  of  Kev  York  would 
hare  been  second  still  to  Philadelphia.  Oreat,  as  the  advantages  of  this  work 
unquestionably  are,  Uioee  of  the  «iames  River  and  Kanawha  canal  are  undoubt- 
edly superior.  It  possesses  the  striking  advantage  of  Ijring  fiv«  deerees  South 
of  the  ^eat  northern  work,  and  therefore  free  from  the  ice  which  oostructs  the 
navifl;ation  there  for  so  large  a  portion  of  the  year.  It  touches  the  Ohio  river 
far  South  of  any  water  communication  from  the  Atlantic  whatever,  and  at  a 
point  south  of  which  there  can  be  across  the  country  no  water  connection.  It 
will,  after  the  first  of  November,  command  all  the  trade  of  a  great  part  of  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and,  most  probably,  of  Uiose  regions 
lying  still  higher  up  toward  the  sources  of  the  Miwouri  ana  Mississippi ;  for, 
after  that  period,  it  is  unsafe  to  to  send  produce  North,  in  the  direction  of  Bos- 
ton, New  Vork  or  Philadelphia.  A  striking  and  peculiar  advantage  presented 
by  this  line,  is  its  continuity.  There  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  transhipment. 
We  will  see  canal  boats,  laden  at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  or  Council  Bluff,  dis- 
chaining  their  car^^oes  at  Lynchburv,  Richmond  and  Norfolk.  The  extent  and 
fertility  of  the  region  through  which  Uiis  work  will  pass,  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
accessible  country  within  the  teiritories  of  the  United  States,  superadoed  to 
this,  the  rivers,  canals  and  railroads,  emptying  into  and  resting  upon  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi,  will  brin^,  from  the  remote  interior,  which  in  every  direction 
they  penetrate,  their  contributions,  to  swell  still  higher  the  rich  tiae  of  com- 
merce, flowing  through  the  heart  of  the  commonwealth.  The  trade  in  Indian 
com,  which  has  recently  sprung  up,  and  is  increasing  with  such  surprising  rap- 
idity between  Europe  and  America,  will  be  almost  monopolized  by  this  line, 
and  will,  of  itself,  presently  build  up  and  sustain  a  great  city.  Norfolk  must 
be  the  point  for  its  shipment,  for  it  can  reach  there  and  be  sent  away  without 
the  injury  which  it  is  sure  to  sustain  from  detention  at  thermore  southern  points. 
Indeed,  this  line  will  monopolise,  in  a  great  measure,the  transportation  of  all 
the  principal  articles  of  food  which  are  produced  in  the  Mississippi  valley  for 
consumption  in  our  Atlantic  States  and  in  Surope.  It  is  a  fact  universallj 
known,  that  provisions  of  every  kind  suffer  injury  from  the  climate  during  their 
transit  by  New  Orleans  and  through  the  Gulf. 

We  have  seen  what  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  has  done  for  the  States  of  Mas^ 
sachusetts  and  New  York ;  but  the  country  which  supplies  it,  sinks  into  com- 
parative insignificance  when  looked  at  b^  the  side  of  that  I  have  just  described. 
These  are  some,  probably  the  most  striking^,  but  only  a  very  few,  of  the  reasons 
which  present  themselves  to  tne  mind  in  behalf  of  this  great  enterprise.  To 
elaborate  the  aubject  would  require  a  volume.  I  earnestly  recommend  the  steady, 
enemtic  prosecution  of  the  work  to  its  completion. ' 

The  Southwest  is  already  provided  with  a  greai^  work ;  the  central  line  ac- 
complishes a'l  that  is  necessary,  or  that  can  be  efi^ted  for  the  country  through 
which  it  passes.  The  Louisa  railroad  is  wending  its  way,  slowly,  but  most 
certainly,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  together 
with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  provides  our  northern  border  with  every 
facility  of  transportation  to  market.  ' 

It  has  been  frequently  pneposed,  and  very  strongly  urged,  to  construct  a  rail- 
road from  some  point  on  this  side  of  the  Blue  Kidge  to  the  Ohio  river  at  Parkers- 
burg.  It  would  seem  aa  if  even-handed  justice  required  from  the  legislature  ibr 
that  extensive,  fertile  and  prospemus  country,  between  our  northern  Tine  and  the 
central  canal,  an  improvement  which  would  penetrate  and  paas  through  it  about 
midway.  1  would  advise  the  examination  of  this  route  by  competent  engineers, 
to  ascertain  its  feasibility  and  its  advantages.  If,  upon  full  information,  this 
work  should  be  determined  upon  and  carried  out,  then  four  grand  lines  of  im- 

Srovement,  passing  from  the  western  limits  of  the  State  eastward  across  the 
lue  Ridge,  would  pour  the  rich  tides  of  that  really  fine  country  into  the  tide- 
water cities,  and  would  unite,  in  one  common  and  Ismiliar  brotherhood,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  all  "the  grand  divisions"  of  the  State.  In  place  of  three  divisions, 
there  would  be  no  division ;  and,  instead  of  the  senseless  jealously  which  now 
exists^  one  ecmunon  interest,  as  one  common  parentage  ana  gloij,  would  unite 
them  in  a  single  effort  for  the  advancement  or  the  common  happiness  and  pros- 
peri^  of  ail. 

Another  oonneetion  between  ^be  tide- water  of  Virginia  and  the  Ohio  river, 
by  meaas  of  a  railroad,  has  been  settled  on  in  the  public  mind ;  nor  will  it  be 
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abandoned  vntil  the  irork  is  completed.  Its  iniportaiice9  no  one  familiar 
with  the  results  most  likely  to  accrue  from  it  will  doubt  Its  feasibility  has 
been  deinonstralid  bj  actual  surveys ;  and  the  only  question  still  in  douot,  of 
material  moment  to  the  project,  is,  at  what  point  the  Ohio  ri?er  shall  be 
reached. 

In  detennining  this,  a  proper  regard  must  be  had  to  the  charteied  rights 
already  secured  to  other  companies,  and  care  be  taken  to  preyent  a  riyalry  be- 
tween the  works,  which  mignt  endan^r  the  complete  success  of  either.  Thia 
great  object  can  be  attained,  in  my  opmion,  by  selecting  Louisville,  in  Kentucky, 
as  the  western  terminus  for  the  road ;  and  it  is  of  no  moment  whether  this  road 
be  a  branch  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad,  the  Louisa  road  or  a  branch 
of  the  Alexandria  and  Gordonsville  road,  crossinff  through  Manassa's  gap,  apd 
passing  thence  westward  to  the  proposed  point.  The  route  is  accessible  to  each, 
and  wQl,  in  my  opifnion,  amply  remunerate  the  patrons  of  each,  although  all  of 
them  should  unite  in  the  work,  and  depend  for  their  profit  upon  the  respective 
branches  connecting  with  the  main  trunk,  which  would  extend  from  Covington 
to  Louisville.  The  construction  of  a  railroad  from  tide- water  to  Louisville  upon 
this  route,  has  been  a  favorite  idea  with  me  for  many  years,  and,  I  am  sure,  is 
one  which  will  challenge  the  approbation  of  all  renecting  men,  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  investigate  the  subject. 

The  survejrs  of  competent  engineers  haye  shown  that  Covington  is  of  easy 
access  from  tide  water.  From  thence  to  Louisville,  although  no  engineer  has 
surveyed  it,  I  venture  the  opinion,  is  a  route  of  more  easy  accomplislmient  than 
any  other  now  proposed,  lying  between  the  northern  bonndaxy  of  New  York 
ana  the  valley  of  Tennessee.  The  great  barrier  of  the  Alleghany  is,  upon  this 
line,  in  the  county  of  Monroe,  depressed  into  a  gentle  ascent,  scarcely  perceptible 
to  a  traveler  on  horseback.  The  insurmountabb  obstacle  which  the  Cfumberlanc^ 
mountain^)  presient  everywhere  else,  sinks  down  between  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
at  the  heaa  waters  of  the  Sandy  river,  in  the  county  of  Tscewell,  into  a  low 
and  narrow  rid^.  The  residue  of  th^  line  to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  lies  along 
ea^y  and  accessible  valleys  and  plains.  From  Covington  to  the  Kentucky,  line 
is  less  than  154)  miles,  and  the  distance  from  thence  to  Lexington  is  still  snorter. 
So  that,  when  the  united  eflforts  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  shall  have  aceom- 
plished  the  constmction  of  less  than  three  hundred  miles  of  railroad,  the  (alia 
of  Ohio  and  the  fails  of  James  river  will  be  united,  by  railroad  and  canal,  in 
bonds  of  eternal  fellowship. 

The  advantages  of  a  conneclion  at  Louisyille  are  numerous  and  yerr  striking. 
The  naviffation  of  the  river  below  that  point  is  seldom,  for  any  lengm  of  time, 
impeded  by  ice  in  winter  or  the  drought  of  summer  and  fall.  Kot  so  above. 
With  this -connection,  the  merchandise  intended  for  the  winter  and  early  spring 
tiupplies  of  a  yery  large  portion  of  the  West  would,  most  certainly,  be  oistribu- 
tea  from  Louisville,  having  reached  there  from  the  northern  cities  by  this  unim- 
peded southern  route,  while  the  water  communication  at  the  North  would  have 
been  closed,  so  to  remain  for  months  afterward.  Nor  is  there  any  railroad  north 
of  us  which  could  compete  successfully  with  this  nsmbinril  water  line  and  rail- 
rbad  in  the  transportation  of  merchandise  or  prodnea.  The  diminished  distance 
and  the  mild  climate  must  settle  in  our  favor,  bejrond  a  doubt,  the  question  of 
competition.  But  this  link  of  railroad  from  Covington  to  Louisville  is  but  a 
very  short  one  in  the  great  chain,  of  which  it  will  certainly  form  a  part,  stretch- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  The  energy  of  the 
American  people  is  aroused  on  the  subject  of  this  work,  and  its  acoomplishment 
has  already  been  determined  upon  in  the  public  mind.  It  cannot  be  believed 
that  an 'improvement,  from  which  are  to  flow  the  most  momentous  msults  con- 
sequent upon  any  enterprise  since  the  diseovery  of  the  passage  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  will  be  long  mM|rlected  by  this  great  and  prosperous  nation.  The 
fruits  of  our  glorious  war  with  Mexico  will  be  imperfect — ^the  monument  which 
the  valor  of  our  invincible  armies  has  erected  to  our  national  grandeur  an4 
renown  will  be  unfinished— without  the  eonstruction  of  this  most  stupendous 
work. 

20  VOL.  It 
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MiaCBLLANEOUS. 

1.  RUSSIA. 

Thi  RussiiUi  territoiy  embraces  seren  millions  of  square  miles.  The  poptiIa« 
tion  of  the  empire  is  now  between  sixty-five  and  seventy  millions.  Her  imports 
amount,  in  round  numbers,  to  $67,000;000  and  her  eitports  to  $66,350,000.  The 
annual  product  of  her  mines,  including  eYery  description  of  metals,  is  $17,250,' 
000.  Tite  entire  rerenue  of  the  State  is  estimated  at  $86,350,000,  although  some 
well  informed  writera  ecrapute  it  at  $100,000,000.  The  national  debt  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1848,  was  $336,000,000,  but  has  been  since  increased 

The  ^hn^fiach  de  Gotha,  for  1849,  states  the  actire  army  in  Europe  to  be,  on 
the  peace  footing,  infantry,  568,000  roen-^^^ralry ,  97,630— >with  1 ,673  cannon — for 
the  management  o(  which  a  force  of  between  50,000  and  60,000  men  would  be 
required,  making  in  round  numbers,  735,000.  Beside  this  there  is  the  army  of 
Caucasus  and  different  bodies  of  troops  in  that  quarter  amounting  to  80,(M>0  men, 
with  a  coTpa  of  some  35,000  in  Orenburj^,  and  difibrent  bodies  of  Cossacks  esti- 
mated at  50,000  in  all.  This  does  not  include  the  military  colonies,  which  may 
be  set  dovm  at  75,000.  Taking  this  statement  as  correct,  and  it  is  as  near  mo  as 
any  to  be  bad,  and  the  regular  standing  army  of  the  empire  is  between  900,000 
and  a  million  men.  Other  authorities  put  the  figures  much  lower,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  empire  to  Drinr  any  number  of  men  into  the  field. 
The  Cossacks  akme  might  easily  furnish  300,000  irregular  cavalry  inst^nd  of  50,' 
000,  as  above  stated.  The  only  thing  necessary  for  Russia  to  eaual  the  famous 
armies  of  antiquity,  is  the  means  of  supporting  such  masses  in  tne  operation^  of 
a  European  war. 

a  THE  MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH— ITS  HISTORY,  COST,  OPERATIONS, 
PROFITS,  LINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  EtB.* 

The  idea,  of  an  electric  teleoraph,  is  by  no  means  a  new  or  original  idea.  It 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  toe  scientific  world  from  the  date  of  the  first  experi- 
ments in  electrical  science.  The  first  telegraph  proposed  to  be  operated  by  com- 
mon electricity,  was  the  invention  of  Le  &£ge,  of  Geneva,  in  1774.  Between  that 
period  and  the  year  lbl6,  a  number  of  others  were  proposed.  Seen  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  de^mposini^  power  of  the  voltaic  current,  two  others  were  invented  } 
the  first  by  Sommering,  in  1807,  and  the  second  by  Dr.  iobn  Redman  Coil,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  first  electro-maffnetic  tcSe^fraph  was  proposed  by  the  illustri- 
ous Ampere,  in  a  Report  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  iu  1830 ;  and  tnis  is  the  first 
instance  in  which  a./i/iger  kejf  or  atop  was  used. 

The  tdegraph  invented  by  Professor  Morse  consists  of  a  fraUersr— a  line  ofron' 
ductort  suffvorted  on  potU-Mkt  ground  etrew'l  and  vlaie$  or  wireg—^a  receiving 
wtagnel  ana  local  eireiUi-'^a  key,  orfonger  ttop,  to  make  and  break  circuit — the  reg* 
uter  magn'-t,  armature,  and  pen  lenr  and  point-'-the  riJtibon  paper  •  the  train  t/ 
dock  work,  to  draw  th*  paper  before  the  pen^'-and  the  alphabet. 

The  battery  of  Morse  is  that  invented  by  Grwe^  in  ISSd-Hhe  line  of  posts  was 
used  by  Steinhel,  in  1837 — the  gpround  circuit  was  discovered  by  Watson  and 
used  by  Steinhel-'Hhe  receiving  magnet  and  local  circuit  were  known  to  Cook, 
Wheatstone  and  Davy,  in  183o— tl^  key,  or  finger  stop,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
devised  by  Ampem— the  raster  ma^rnet  is  derived  from  Professor  Henry—  the 
ribbon  paper  was  used  by  Steinhel,  la  1837 — the  train  of  clock  work  was  also 
devised  lyy  Steinhel,  in  1837~aDd  the  alphabet  is  also  the  invention  of  Steinhel. 
So  that.  We  see  that  in  this  instance,  as  in  all  others  where  eminent  and  benefit 
cial  practical  results  have  followed  great  discoveries,  the  progress  to  the  last  step 
in  the  process,  has  been  slow  and  cautious  ;  and  he  who  accomplishes  the  finu 
step,  rarely  is  entitled  to  any  other  merit  tiian  that  of  a  skillful  adaptation  of  a 
▼aneiy  of  preceding  detached  discoveries.  But  this,  of  itself,  entitles  the  fortu' 
pate  individual  to  a  hirh  position  in  the  estimatioa  of  the  scientific  world,  and 
in  this  instance  we  feel  no  inclination  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  any  of  those 
who  have  invented  practicable  telegraphic  apparatus.  The  apparatus  of  Pr«fes' 
sor  Morse,  the  Columbian  Telegraph,  that  of  Professor  Houne  and  that  of  Mr. 
Bain,  are  the  four  exclusively  in  use  in  the  United  States.  They  all  have  their 
separate  merits.    We  believe  the  recent  one  of  Mr.  Bain  is  the  most  perfect,  inas- 

•Forthitpmporw  «»ia«eM«l  totlMtvithMbUworli,  tiM  tfU<rAmmsl,paMighed  ki  St.  Louis. 
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teuck  as  it  contains  a  contrivance  in  analog  to  one  invented  by  Mr.  Babbage, 
as  apart  of  bis  celebrated 'calculating  machine,  bj  vbicb  miiiti^ea  are  rendered 
nbsolutelj  imposaible. 

LINn  or  TSLMOUPH  IN  THX  VXITSD  8TATZ8. 

The  first  telegraphic  line  built  in  the  United  States,  was  tltotme  from  Wai^h- 
ington  to  Baltimore.  For  the  construction  of  this  line,  the  Congress  of  the  tJnioM 
appropriated  to  Mr.  Morse  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Originally,  the 
•design  was  to  convey  the  wires  through  leaden  pipes,  sunk  some  feet  Deneatn  the 
surface.  On  trial,  however,  of  a  section  constructed  in  this  way,  it  was  found 
that  the  fluid  was  dispersed  by  counter  attraction ;  or,  what  is  incorrectly  called 
"cross  firing"  occurred.  It  was  then  elevated  upon  posts  with  insulators. 
^inee  the  construction  of  this  line,  the  following  admtioiial  ones  have  been  |m4 
into  operatioUi  via. : 

Washington  to  New  Orleans,  via  Richmond,  Ya. 1  ,V  16 

New  York,  via  Baltimore  and  Philode^ia, 945 

Frederick,  Md 45 

Harper's  Ferry  to  Winchester,  Ya., 33 

Baltunon  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  asd  Wheeling,  Va.»  via  Cumber]|ml)  334 

Harrisborg,  Pa. ,  via  York 73 

Yoric  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  via  Columbia, 29 

Philadelphia  to  Lewistown,  DeL  (mouth  of  Delawaso  Bay), lUO 

«*               New  York  (House's  Telegraph 130 

«<               Pittsbuwh,  Pa.,viaHam8b«rg, 3(i9 

Pottoville,  Pa.,  via  ReMiiag, 98 

Beading  to  Harrisbnig,  Pa., «  51 

New  York  to  Boston,  via  New  Haveb  and  dpringfieMy.^ 240  . 

"              Buffiilo,  N.  Y.,  via  Trey  and  Albanv, 509 

New  York  to  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  (on  Lake  Erie  ,  via  rTewburgh,  Pert 

Jervis,  Owego,  Ac, > 500 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  to  Benniogten,  Vt,  via  PittsfieM,  Mass^. . . .  150 

Boston  to  Newburvport,  Mass.,  via  Salrtn 34  , 

*'         Portland,  Me.,  via  Dover,  N.  H., 110 

Woreealer,  Mass.,  to  New  Bedfml,  via  Providenoe,  R.  I., • .  97 

"                       New  London,  Ooon.,  via  Norwioh,^ •  •  74 

Portland  to  Calais,  Me.,  via  Bangor, •  *  360 

V/Siais  lO  D«.  V  onn ,  i^ .  0.  ,•..»••..••.•••••.••••••••••••••••••  1  ^o 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  to  Whitehall,  Via  Salem,  N.  Y., 73 

"                   Montreal,  C,  via  Bennnngton,  Rutland  and  Bur- 
lington, Vt., 278 

Syracuse  to  Oswego,  N.  Y  , 38 

Auburn  to  Eknira,  N.  Y.,  via  Ithaca, 75 

Binghampton  to  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  via  O^i'ego, « 48 

Bumdo  to  Qneenston,  Canada,  via  Lodcport,  N.  Y., 48 

Milwaukie,  Wis.,  via  Erie,  Pa.,  CWrebuid,  O.,  Detroit, 

Mich.,  and  Chicago,  111., 812 

Quecnston  to  Montreal,  via  Toronto  and  Kingston,  Canada,. . . .  466 

Montreal  to  Quebec,  via  Three  Rivc*rH,  Canada, ^ 180 

Cleveland  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  via  Akron.  0 130 

Pittsburgh  to  Cincinnati,  O ,  via  Columbus, 310 

«             Columbia.  Temi^  Via  Wheeling,  Va., 6W> 

Colombia  to  Memphis,  Tc*n ; 3(»5 

*'            New  Orleans,  via  Natchea.  Missn GOO 

^cfw  Orieans  to  the  Bidize  (tifouth  of  the  Mississippi  river;, 90 

Columbus  to  Chilicothe,  Ohio, 45 

Cincinnati  to  Mavsville,  Ky..  via  Ripley 60 

"              tSt.  tiOnis.  Mo ,  via  ViiicmiieB,  la., 410 

St.  Louis,  via  Alton  an<^Muwatine,to  Oalena  and  Chicago,  111.,.  710 

Louisville  to  New  Orleans,  viaNashville,  with  branch  to  Memphis,  1 ,'  50 

Nashville  to  St.  Louis,  via  Paducah  and  Cairo 40 1 

JOnyton  to  Toledo  and  Chicaco,  via  Indianapolis, 580 

New  York  to  Boston  (Housed)  new  line),. .  v 240 

Oimnd  total, 13,760 
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nr  nuKSM  or  ooasnccnoir.  MOet. 

Monroe  to  Green  Bay,  via  Chicago, 550 

Other  lines  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 400 

Total, 950 

nr  ooNTtHPUinosr.  JfdSet. 

From  Si,  Louis  to  Hsinnibal, 140 

Fort  Leavenworth, 438 


4t  <( 


Total, 578 

There  are,  we  btlieve,  some  other  lines  under  contract  and  in  contemplation, 
but  we  have  not  the  data  at  hand  to  give  accurate  accounts  of  them. 

COR  or  CONSmUCTIOK. 

Originally,  the  cost  of  constructing  telegraph  lines  was  enormous,  in  conse- 
quence of  tne  fact  that  a  single  individual  possessed  the  only  patent  right  to  a 
battery  and  instrument  capable  of  transmitting  intelligence  along  the  wires. 
But  a  ffreat  ing>roveinent  like  this,  calculated  to  exercise  so  great  an  influence 
upon  the  commerce,  and  other  important  interests  of  the  country,  exciteti  the  at- 
tention, and  stimulated  th^  genius  of  men  of  science  everywhere ;  and  new  and 
improved  apparatus  were  piUented  at  an  early  day  after  the  first  lines,  built  by 
Morse  &  Co.,  were  put  into  operation.  The  Columbian  tdegraph,  that  of  Pro- 
fessor House,  and  that  of  Mr.  Bain,  have  all  been  regularly  patented,  and  are  now 
in  operation.  The  right  to  use  these  patents  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  number 
of  enterprising  citizens — among  whom  Henry  O'Reilly,  Es^q.,  stands  conspicuous 
for  his  high  intelligence,  his  unbending  integrity,  and  hin  indomitable  energy 
and  perseverance — ^ihe  principle  of  coiupetition  was  intitniuced — the  cost  reduced* 
to  less  than  one-half  the  price  charged  bjr  Morse— and  a  strong  impulse  given  to 
telegraphic  enterprise.  Previous  to  the  issuing  of  these  patents,  we  believe,  the 
usual  cost,  as  charged  by  Morse  ds  Co.,  was  at  the  rate  of  three  hundrod  dollars 
per  mile.  At  this  time,  Mr.  O'Reilly  is  charging  at  the  rate  of  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  per  mile,  with  a  moderate  separate  charge  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  apparatus,  and  the  act\ial  additional  cost  of  building  up  masts,  Ac,  when 
streams  of  great  width  are  to  be  oroaaed* 

F&0PIT8  or  Liinas. 

On  some  of  the  lines  now  constructed,  the  profits  upon  tlie  capital  invested  are 
enormous  ;  on  the  majority  of  them,  the  profits  are  over  ten  per  cent,  per  annum; 
and  there  is  not  a  single  one  which  does  not  yield  a  profit  exceeding  six  per  cent, 
over  and  above  all  necessary  expenses.  And  yet,  with  dXl  these  facts,  it  is  singu- 
lar liow  apathetic  and  indinerent  the  community  are  in  r^i^oct  to  the  construc- 
tion of  new  lines,  and  how  difiicult  it  is  to  infuse  into  the  public  mind  a  ju!<t 
appreciation  of  their  advantages.  l^hoHe  who  have  resided  where  telegrapliic 
offices  were  in  operation,  are  uuifonuly  and  universally  impressed  with  their  im- 
portance ;  but  in  sections  of  the  country,  the  people  ot  which  have  had  no  expe- 
rience of  their  advantages,  a  thousand  trivial  objections  ;uid  senseless  suj^picions 
are  to  be  encountered  and  conauered  before  they  can  be  introduced.  Tne  line 
from  St.  Louis  to  Galena,  whicn  runs  altogether  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  passes  through  a  territory  rather  sparselv  populated,  and  very  imper- 
fectly improved  and  cultivated.  It  has  to  bear  the  burthen  of  supporting  no 
less  than  twenty-two  ofiices  ;  and  it  has  to  encoimter  as  many  drawbacks  as  any 
other  line  in  the  Union ;  and  yet  it  yields,  at  tiie  prei>eiit  time,  as  we  are  informed 
bv  its  officers,  upward  of  six  per  cent.  The  agent  of  Mr.  O'Reilly  ascended  the 
I^issouri  river  some  distance,  during  the  present  summer,  visiting  the  towns  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  subscriptions  to  the  stock 
in  the  first  section  of  the  Mississippi  and  Pacific  telegraph,  from  St.  Louis  to 
Fort  Leavenworth.  At  some  of  the  towm<  he  obtained  the  required  subscription 
without  groat  difficulty  ;  at  others,  he  spent  days  together  iu  intimate  inteixM)urse 
with  capitalists  and  Dusine.s.s  men,  and  only  sucC4t*ded  in  impressing  a  few  of 
them  with  a  conviction  of  the  beneficial  tendency  of  the  system  ;  whilst,  at  other 
places — and  some  of  thesd  the  mo.st  important  commercial  points  upon  the  river — 
men  of  capital,  of  business  capacity,  and  otherwise  of  creditable  intelligence, 
absolutely  refused  to  give  the  project  any  encouragement  whatever.    JKow,  we 
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are  prepared  to  prove  that  there  is  not  a  double  line  of  conntiea  west  of  the  Alk* 
ghany  Mountains,  of  the  same  number,  containing  a  greater  proportion  of  fine 
soil,  a  larger  portion  of  industrious  population,  a  greater  amount  of  capital,  sup- 
plied with  better  facilities  for  getting  to  a  market,  and  more  productive  in  all 
those  things  which  must  need  a  market,  than  this  same  double  Hdc  of  counties 
bordering  the  Missouri  river  to  Fort  Leavenworth. 

3.  THE   CENSUS   OF  1850  * 

•  LETTER  YII. 

VITAL  statistics;    or,    statistics  or    BIBTHS,  MARSIAOKS    AND    DEATHS — IMPORTANCE 
OF  SUCH   DATA   AND   THE   EXPKRIKNCE   OF   EUROPEAN   NATIONS   IN   THE   MATTER. 

I  design  finishing  the  series  of  letters  I  have  had  the  honor  to  address  to  the 
Hon.  Census  Board,  with  a  few  remarks  having  an  intimate  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  popn/atioTif  and  of  equal  importance  to  any  previously  advanced.  The 
nuinber  and  wealth  of  a  people — their  ages,  races,  color,  edocation.  dec,  ma^r  be 
accurately  known,  and  yet  the  statistician  or  economist  be  unable  to  determine, 
with  accuracy,  their  degree  of  physical  and  moral  elevation  or  comfort.  Some- 
thing further  must  be  known. 

A  complete  record  of  the  number  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  with  the 
proportion  of  births  to  marriages,  the  ages  at  marriage  and  the  average  offspring — 
the  causes  of  death,  or,  at  least,  the  l^iding  ones--become  necessary  in  any  cal- 
culations relating  to  the  advancement  and  ultimate  destiny  of  a  nation. 

Every  enlightened  nation  is  now  addressing  itself  to  these  invaluable  statis- 
tical researches.  In  Europe,  I  may  mention  rrussia  and  Britain.  The  latter, 
by  her  register  system,  has  brought  to  light  a  multitude  of  facts  calculated  to 
have  the  most  favorable  influence  on  the  condition  of  her  population.  In  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  our  cities,  no  attention  has  yet 
been  paid  to  these  matters,  it  we  exclude  Massachusetts,  where  the  most  minute 
particulars  are  every  year  published.  The  annual  reports  of  that  State  for  sev- 
eral years  past,  are  on  the  table  before  me. 

The  State  and  National  Medical  Conventions  that  have  lately  been  held,  per- 
ceiving the  evils  growing  out  of  the  omissions  of  such  particulars  in  our  census 
and  other  enumerations  of  population,  have  strongly  urged  the  matter  on  the 
attention  of  Congress,  the  State  Legislatures  and  the  country.  These  appeals 
cannot  but  have  great  weight,  and  have,  already,  been  beneficially  felt. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  would  have  any  right,  under  our  limited  gov- 
ernment, to  establish  a  system  of  registration,  such  as  exists  in  England,  by  a 
general  law  binding  on  the  difi^irent  States.  There  could  still  be  nothing  in  the 
way  of  making  our  decennial  censuses  the  instruments  of  collecting  the 'facts 
furnished  by^such  a  registration.  It  would,  it  is  true,  be  a  method  far  less  per- 
fect, useful  and  valuable  than  that  of  registration,  which  the  States  should  effect  for 
themselves ;  but  in  the  absence  of  their  concerted  action,  must  commend  itself 
to  every»  reflecting  mind.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  valuable  for  comparison  with 
the  State  returns  or  prove  a  check  on  them. 

I  can  see,  it  mav  be  objected,  that  such  inquiries  will  complicate,  and  greatlr 
and  inconveniently  enlarge  the  blanks  to  be  prepared  and  the  duties  of  tne  col- 
lecting officers.  Perhaps  this  objection  is  over  estimated.  Ten  or  a  dozen  ad- 
ditional columns  would  supply  everything  that  is  required,  and  these  would 
not  involve  any  considerable  complication ;  and,  even  if  they  did,  the  subject  is 
important  enough  to  warrant  the  pains  and  expense  exacted.  An  omission  of 
some  of  the  present  objects  of  inquiry,  rather  tnan  these,  might  be  preferred. 
^I  would  propose  the  following  interrogatories,  then:  Is  the  person  married? 
At  what  age  was  the  marriage  T  How  many  children  have  been  bom  of  the 
marriage?  Or,  changing  the  form :  Has  there  been  a  marriage,  birth  or  death  in 
this  house  within  the  last  twelve  months?  If  a  marriage,  the  ages  of  the  parties 
at  the  time?  If  a  birth,  how  many  others  have  been  bom  of  the  same  parents? 
If  a  death,  the  age,  and  the  cause  of  that  death?  I  know  the  difficulties  involv- 
ed in  obtaining  a  correct  classification  of  deaths  in  any  case,  and  especially 
where  the  statements  of  non-professional  persons  must  be  relied  upon,  although 
I  cannot  think  them  insuperable.    It  might  be  practicable  only  to  make  a  very 

*OoDcludod  from  Fqbniaiy  nomber. 
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simple  olaftBtfieatioo,  like  that,  for  instance,  of  medical  statiBticiaiis  into  "  zim<»«^ 
tic  diseases,"  ''sporadic  diseases"  and  "old  age  or  eztemid  causes."  The  subr 
ject  is  at  least  worthy  the  most  serious  attention. 

And  what  are  the  special  objects  to  be  gained  bj  these  inquiries?  I  wiU 
enumerate  a  few  of  them : 

*'  But  while  we  have  surveys  and  maps,"  says  Dr.  Shattuck,  in  his  admirable* 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  have  greatly  aided  our 
investigations,  '*  in  pointing  out  the  boundaries  of  our  counties  and  towns,  the 
localities  of  our  mineral  wealth,  the  best  lands  for  farming  and  the  production 
of  domestic  animals,  and  the  existence  of  noxious  and  innoxious  wild  animals, 
we  may  ask,  where  is  the  sanatory  map  which  points  out  the  healthy  and  uu^ 
healthy  localities  in  the  State,  which  will  reveal  to  our  people  where  and  how 
human  life  can  be  sustained  and  longest  continued,  and  now  and  where  human 
energy  and  productive  power  can  be  l)est  brought  to  bear  upon  tlie  culture  aiid 
development  of  the  sources  of  wealth  in  tbe  Slate?  Have  we  not  said,  by  such 
legislation,  that  our  cattle  and  our  hogs  are  of  more  value  than  the  lives  of  our- 
selves and  our  children?  Have  we  not  extended  to  the  brute,  whose  worth  is 
measured  by  dollars  and  cents,  a  s^ies  of  legislatitm  which  has  been  withheld 
from  man?  When  compared  with  mvestigations  into* th/e  physical  oondition  of 
man,  ail  other  investigations  dwindle  into  insignificance.' 

Can  we  now  tell  how  far  the  peculiar  systems  and  habits  of  tlie  United  States 
have  been  favorable  or  adverse?  "  The  impression,"  says  Dr.  Shattuck,  "seems 
to  have  become  general,  that  human  life  is  improving,  that  it  is  loneer  and  health- 
ier now  than  fonnerly.  This,  however,  needs  conlinnation.  Froooi  investi^- 
lions  which  have  been  made,  I  am  inclined  to  think  otherwise,  especially 
in  some  places,  and  when  the  present  time  is  compared  with  a  period  fifty 
yean  ago.  We  do  not  know,  though  we  ought  to  know,  how  far  our\abits — the 
universal  thirst  for  wealth  in  America,  the  reckless  speculations  of  some,  the 
hap-hasard  mode  of  living  and  disretfard  to  health  of  others,  the  luxury  and 
extravagance  of  certain  classes  and  other  practices  of  modem  society-— tend  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  population,  increase  disease  and  weaken  the  race. 

*^  A  country  is  placed  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances  for  advancement, 
when  it  has  the  largest  proportionate  number  of  its  inhabitants  of  an  age  suited 
to  active  employments."  This  would  indicate  the  highest  degree  of  mortality 
in  old  age  and  in  childhood.  Is  this  the  condition  of  our  country  or  is  it  not? 
The  past  defective  returns  show  very  much  iir  favor  of  England  in  this  partic- 
ular, and  also  in  (aTor  of  the  longevity  of  the  people  in  that  countxy  as  com- 
pared with  ouB. 

'  Mr.  Forter,  an  eminent  statistician,  has  said,  "the  rapid  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  is  not  attributable  to  the  great  duration  of  life,  but 
arises  from  the  number  and  fruitfulness  of  marriages,  etc.,  etc."  Is  this,  again, 
true,  or  are  we  willing  to  delude  ourself  into  a  belief  which  may  have  no  I'uun- 
dation  in  fact?  Surely  no  subject  can  have  higher  interest  in  the  eyes  of 
the  statesman,  as  indicative  of  Uie  national  condition,  than  the  proportion 
of  marriages  to  population,  the  early  or  late  period  of  mairiage  and  its  produc- 
tiveness. The  marriage  relation  was  well  declared  by  Lucretius,  one  of  the 
most  philosophical  poets  of  antiquity,  to  be  the  basis  of  all  the  world's  civili- 
sation : 

«<  Et  mvller  coi^uneta,  vlro  oonoasrft  In  iinum 
CMUqna  private  T«oertt  coanuMs  ImU 
Oogoiui  Runt,  prolciiMioo  ex  m  Tidur«  erraUim 
Turn  gonuf  human  urn  priBium  mollesovri.*  asrpit.** 

It  is  not  a  liUle  remarkable,  says  the  English  Registrar  General,  that,  althouffh 
the  increase  of  population  and  the  influence  of  eany  and  late  marria^  on  the 
welfare  of  nations  have,  for  the  whole  of  the  present  century,  occupied  oublic 
attention  and  been  the  basis  of  theories  which  iiave  ipiided  or  biased  legislation, 
no  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  determining  the  simplest  fundamental  facts^-r- 
the  foundation  of  all  reasoning  on  the  subject--such  as  the  ages  at  marriage,  the 
ages  of  mothers,  of  children,  the  number  of  married  and  single  peraons  at  the 
several  periods  of  life,  <fcc. 

Where  statistical  observations  have  been  minutely  taken,  a  manifest  improve- 
ment in  the  duration,  and  physical  comforts  and  health  of  life  has  been  marked. 
England  and  Prussia  are  signal  examples  of  this,  and,  in  regard  to  Geneva, 
7hich  has  preserved  her  registers  since  1549,  Mr.  Mallet  declares  that  human 
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life  has  vonderfolly  improved,  and  its  mean  duration  increased  five  fold,  or  from 
eight  to  forty-five  years.  "  The  progression  of  population,  Ac,  has  been  attend- 
ed by  a  progression  in  happiness.  As  prospenty  advanced,  marriages  became 
fewer  and  later.  The  proportion  of  birtns  was  reduced,  but  a  ^ater  number 
of  infants  bom  were  preserved,  and  the  proportion  of  the  populati6n  in  manhood 
became  greater.  In  the  early  ages  the  excessive  mortality  was  accompanied  by 
excessive  fecundity.  In  the  last  ten  years  of  the  seventeentli  century,  a  mar- 
riage still  produced  more  than  five  children.  The  average  duration  of^life  attain- 
ed was  not  more  than  twentv  years.  Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centurv 
there  were  sdkrcely  three  children  to  a  marriage,  and  the  life  probabilities  exceed- 
ed thirty-two  years.  At  the  present  day  a  marriage  only  produces  two  and  three- 
fourths  children,  and  the  life  probability  is  forty-five  years." 

I  have  but  one  other  remark  to  make  in  conclusion,  and  that  refers  to  the 
period  within  which  the  census  enumerations  must  be  made.  The  longer  this 
time,  the  more  the  chances  of  individuals  being  taken  in  different  places.  At 
the  first  of  each  month  there  are  probably  100,(M)0  persons  more  in  the  country^ 
than  at  the  first  of  the  previous  month,  the  result  of  procreation  and  immigra- 
tion. To  avoid  the  probability  even  of  such  mistakes,  the  census  of  England 
for  1841  was  taken  throughout  in  one  day,  by  35,000  persons,  in  35,000  districts, 
enrolling  a  total  of  15,0(H),000  names. 

I  trust  that  the  remarks  I  have  made  in  this  series  of  papers  will  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  the  great  interest  felt  in  the  result,  rather  than  of  a  disposition 
to  instruct,  where  there  are  so  many  in  every  respect  able  to  do  it  Nothing,  either , 
that  has  been  said  is  inconsistent  with  the  highest  consideration  and  regaird  for 
the  Honorable  Census  Board,  and  confident  in  their  wisdom  and  sagacity.* 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  B.  DfiBow. 
OONCfLUDINO  LSTTSB. 

The  abore  teriet  rfUlitrt  han'ng  produced  a  reply  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Cennu 
Board f  in  which  he  mbly  de/enlt  the  eourte  of  that  body,  eU,,  hut  admitt  mueh  thai 
wot  advanced,  Vie  following  doting  letter  wot  written. 

1  am  honored  bv  the  receipt  of  vour  offici^l  communication  of  the  29th  ult, 
which  appears  in  tne  Republic  and  tfational  Intelligencer,  and  is  in  reply  to  the 
series  oi  letters  addressed  to  the  Census  Board  from  this  office,  througn  the  col- 
umns of  the  Xew  Orleans  Picayune. 

The  admissions  made  by  you  of  difficulties  altogether  insuperable,  in  the  way 
of  carrying  out  the  '  original  intentions  of  the  Board"  to  provide  special  Ques- 
tions according  to  the  various  localities,  were  fully  anticipated  and  pointea  out 
by  me,  in  taking  the  position  that  "  the  plan  of  the  committee  renders  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  obtaining  the  Census  the  very  information  which  the  census 
can  alone  give." 

Though  it  be  true  that  the  limit  of  "one  hundred  queries,"  within  which  the 
Board  is  circumscribed  is  very  narrow,  yet  reflection  and  experiment  will,  I  am 
sure,  establish  that,  even  with  this  number,  the  rule  of  uniformit;^  is  the  only 
practicable  and  fair  one.  I  have  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  proper 
representations  are  made  to  Congress  at  the  next  session,  th^  will  enlarge  the 
field  of  the  committee  so  as  to  include  several  hundred  heads  of  investigation.. 

Since  the  Board,  as  vou  intimate,  have  abandoned  the  original  plan  entertained 
by  them,  and  which  I  have  been  combating,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  to  enter 
the  liflts  again,  or  dispute  the  res]>ective  merits  of  the  positions  taken  by  either  of 
us.  To  me  it  is  sufficient  and  satisfactory  that  the  end  is  answered  though  it  be 
for  other  reasons  than  those  presented  by  myself.  I  receive,  therefore,  the  de- 
claration without  comment,  '*  it  is  presumea  the  Board  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion not  to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  proposed,  as  it  would  hardly  be  practicable 
with  the  information  it  has  been  able  to  acquire  in  the  few  months  of  its  organi- 
zation." 

I  must  regret  the  selection  of  terms  as  unfortunate,  which  could  have  led  yon 
to  infer  from  any  thing  in  my  letters  that  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Board 

*  I  will  adrert,  In  a  note,  to  one  single  point  The  national  oenraa  of  1840  baa  been  demon- 
fltrated  incorrect  in  tbe  amount  of  populaoon  riren  to  Botton  and  New  Orleana.  Probably  almost 
erery  city,  for  a  similar  reaaon,  is  orerrated.  This  may  grow  out  of  the  manner  In  which  persons 
in  towns  are  taken,  at  their  liouscs  and  at  their  stores;  or,  it  may  result  fhrniithe  census  takers 
baring  an  interest  in  ■veUlag  the  number  of  names. 
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hostile  to  the  South  was  apprehended.  I  was  but  protesting  against  a  course  ef 
action,  which  I  regarded  as  not  sufficientlj'  well  advised,anawhich,  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  was  likely  in  the  end  to  operate  unfavorably  toward  one 
section  of  the  Union. 

As  there  can  be  but  little  good  effected  by  protracting  any  further  this  discus- 
sion, and  as  I  have  previously  gone  over  the  whole  ground*  I  will  conclude  by 
expressing  my  obligations  for  tne  very  courteous  and  highly  complimentary  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  receive  and  refer  to  mv  hasty  suggestions 
and  views,  and  for  the  very  flattering  commendation  of  the  eaitors  of  the  Repub- 
lic.   With  the  best  wishes  and  regards,  I  am  your  obedient  servant. 

J.  D.  B.  DeBoit. 


The  Editors  of  the  Republic,  in  commenting  upon  the  series  of  letters,  remarked^ 
'*  But  apart  from  their  strictures  upon  the  plan  of  varied  blanks,  the  articles  deriv- 
ed importance  from  the  reliable  amount  of  statistical  information  they  contained  of 
the  productions  and  resources  of  the  South,  and  especially  of  that  portion  of  it  em- 
braced in  the  valley  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  Had  the  invitations  of  the  Boards 
which  were  extensively  circukHed  in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  soliciting  in- 
formation upon  every  oranch  of  production,  minerals  and  other  resources  pecu- 
liar to  each  section  of  the  Union,  been  generally  responded  to  in  the  same  spirit 
and  with  the  knowledge  displayed  in  Professor  DcBow's  communications,  the 

{»lan  which  he  condemns  would  have  been  made  easier  of  satisfactory  execution, 
t  is  quite  possible  to  manufacture  a  hundred  questions  out  of  the  Professor's 
essays  which  would  have  no  application  in  many  of  the  largest  States  of  thia 
Union.  Had  the  other  States  bureaus  of  statistics,  with  a  chief  as  competent  and 
willing  to  advance  the  ends  aimed  at  in  making  a  census  as  Louisiana  possesses, 
the  general  object  of  the  Board  would  have  b^n  greatly  promoted,  whilst  upon 
the  particular  matter  in  question  it  would  have  been  reheved  of  all  difficulty  and 
embarrassment." 

4.  SLAVE  AND  FREE  NEGRO  LAWS  OF  SOUTHERN  STATES.* 

SOUTH    CAROUNA. — SLAVES— THXlK    CIVIL    RIGHTS,    LIABILITIES  AND   DISABIUTIES. 

The  3d  section  of  this  Act  has  heen  so  often  violated,  that  It  could  hardly  he  enfbrced  at  present, 
without  great  ii^usUoe.  Still  the  proTision  Is  a  wise  one.  No  greater  curse  has  ever  been  inflict- 
ed on  Soutk  Cwrolina,  than  the  pouring  upon  hur  of  the  criminal  slaves  of  our  sister  States. 
It  might  be  well  for  the  L^islature,  in  rcTising  (which  I  hope  they  will  speedily  do)  our  Oodt 
NoiVf  to  re-enact  this  proTlslon. 

The  Act  of  18SS,  makes  It  unlawful  to  bring  Into  this  State  originally,  or  to  bring  back  Into 
this  Stats  after  being  carried  out  of  it,  any  slave  tnm  any  port  or  place  in  the  West  Indies,  or 
Mexico,  or  any  part  of  South  America,  or  from  JCurope,  or  from  any  sister  State,  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  Potomac  RiTer,  or  city  of  Washington,  under  the  penalty  of  $1,000,  for  each  slaTe,  to 
be  recoTered  in  an  action  of  debt,  and  forfeitun  of  th«  slaye. 

This  proTision  does  not  extend  to  runaway  slaves. 

By  the  act  of  1S47,  any  slave  carried  out  of  this  State,  in  the  capacity  of  steward,  cook,  flromaOt 
engineer,  pilot,  or  mariner,  on  bosrd  »ny  steamer,  or  other  vessel  trading  with  any  port  or  place 
In  the  Island  of  Cuba,  may  be  brought  back  into  this  State,  if  bo  may  not  in  his  absence  have 
visited  some  other  nort  or  place  in  Uie  West  Indies  other  than  the  Island  of  Cuba,  or  a  port  or 
place  in  Europa,  Mexico,  South  America  or  any  State  north  of  the  river  Potomac  and  dtj  of 
Washington. 

The  7th  section  of  the  Act  of  1836,  providing  for  the  condemnation  and  forfeiture  of  a  slave  by 
a  Court  of  a  magistrate  and  ftveholders,  was  declarud  by  the  whole  Court  of  Errors,  in  the  State 
vs.  Simmons,  et.  al.,  to  be  unconstitutional.  How  the  forfoitnre  declared  in  the  6th  section  is  to 
be  carried  out.  Is  somewhat  doubtful.  I  suppose  it  might  be  a  part  of  the  Judgment  on  the  in- 
dictment and  conviction  of  the  owner  for  bringing  back  a  slave,  which  he  had  carried  tn  the  pro> 
hibited  places.  The  whole  provision  had  better  be  repealed.  Slaves  visiting  ttve  States  find  noth- 
ing to  enamour  them  of  negro  freedom  Uiere:  in  general,  after  all  the  k^org  of  lore  of  our  net^ro- 
loving  brethren  of  the  free  States,  they,  in  general,  return  to  their  Southern  homes  better  slaves, 
yorfeitures,  too,  mav  occtur  under  this  act,  which  none  of  us  would  bear.  Every  servant  (negro, 
mulatto,  or  mesUao),  who  has  been  in  Mexico  during  the  war,  and  who  has  returned,  is  liable  to 
be  forfeited,  and  his  master  to  pay  a  fine  of  $1000.  Could  the  law  bo  enforced  in  such  a  case  I 
We  have  nothing  to  fear,  if  the  whole  act  of  1835  be  repealed.  It  ought  to  be,  for  no  law  should 
stand,  which  puolic  opinion,  in  many  cases,  would  not  suffer  to  be  enforced.  Indeed  there  are 
few,  very  few  oases,  where  the  act  of  1835  could  meet  with  public  favor.  I  speak  unreservedly,  for 
I  am  talking  to  fHends,  slaveholders-~dtisens  of  a  State  whom  I  love,  and  whom  I  would  have 
to  be  "  without  fear  and  without  reproach." 

ORUofl  or  f&u  Nsoftois,  vulattoks,  MianxoBS  axd  slaves— Tiixn  pukishmcmt  axo  modx  or 

TKIAL,  IMCLUDUIO  THX  LAW  AS  TO  KUKAWAYS  AND  TUK  PATROL. 

The  general  rule  is,  that  whatever  would  be  a  crime  at  common  law,  or  by  statute,  in  a  wblto 
person,  is  also  a  crime  of  the  same  degree,  in  a  firee  negro,  mtiiatto,  mestiio  or  slave<    In  some 

*  Continued  fitun  February  number. 
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InitMioeii  the  pnalshment  hM  been  altered,  in  oiken  new  offeneee  have  beoi  creeted.  There  aj^e 
aleo  cases,  in  which  the  slare  or  free  negro,  mulatto  or  meatiso,  fh>m  hia  atatus,  would  be  guilty 
of  a  higher  crime  than  a  white  peraon  would  be,  under  the  same  cireumatanoea.  Theae  will  be 
tried  to  be  fully  noticed,  in  thia  dlgeat.  WheneTer  a  alave  conunita  a  crime  by  the  command  and 
coercion  of  the  master,  miatieaa,  owner,  employer  or  OTeraecr,  it  ia  regarded  aa  the  crime  of  the 
maater,  miatreaa,  owner,  employer  or  OTeracor;  and  the  slaTO  ia  not  criminally  answerable. 

A  free  negro,  mulatto  or  mestiso,  cannot  lawfully  strike  any  white  peraon,  oren  if  he  be  first 
stricken,  and,  therefore,  if  he  commit  homicide  of  a  white  person,  generally,  he  cannot  be  guilty 
of  manslaughter;  he  is  either  guilty  of  murder,  or  altogether  excused.  ItufpoM  if  one  without 
authority  to  gOTem  or  control  a  tnm  negro,  mulatto  or  mestiso,  were  in  the  act  of  endangering  lift 
or  limb  of  the  free  ne|;ro,  imilatto  or  mestiso,  and  he,  to  defend  himself  and  save  life  or  limb,  were 
to  slay  hia  aasailant,  i^  might  be  excusable.  A  ft«e  negro,  mulatto,  mestiso  or  slave,  alaying  one  of 
the  same  statust  would  be  guilty  of  murder,  manslaughter,  or  be  excused  se  defondeodo,  as  in  the 
caae  of  white  people,  at  common  law. 

The  17th  section  of  the  act  of  1740  declares  a  slave,  who  shall  be  guilty  of  homicide  of  any  sort 
upon  any  white  person,  except  it  be  6jf  misadventure,  or  in  defense  of  his  master,  or  other  person 
under  whose  care  and  goyernment  such  slave  shall  be,  shall,  upon  conviotion,  suffer  deaUi. 

Thia  seems  to  conflict  in  some  degree,  with  what  ia  said,  3d  chap.,  1st  section.  Still,  I  think  what 
Is  affirmed  there,  is  law.  A  homicide  committed  by  the  command  and  coercion  of  the  master,  is 
not  one  of  which  the  slave  is  guilty,  but  the  master  is  alone  guilty  of  it. 

Bv  the  24th  section  of  the  act  of  1740  it  is  provided,  if  a  slave  shall  jprievously  wound,  maim  or 
bruise,  any  white  person,  unless  it  be  by  the  command,  and  in  the  defense,  of  the  person  or  pro- 
perty of  the  owner,  or  other  person  having  the  care  or  government  of  such  slave,  such  slave,  on 
conviction,  shall  suffer  deiUh. 

The  18th  secUon  of  the  act  of  1751  (which  having  altered  the  act  of  1740,  la  by  the  act  of  1783 
continuing  the  act  of  1740,  continued,  instead  of  the  parts  altered)  gives  to  the  Courts  trying  any 
n^ro  or  other  slave,  for  any  offense  under  the  acts  of  1740,  or  1751,  where  any  favorable  drcum- 
atances  appear,  the  power  to  mitigate  the  punishment  by  law  directed  to  be  inflicted. 

The  meaning  of  the  words  grievously  wound,  maim  or  bruise,  has  never  received  any  precise 
adjudication.  In  the  case  of  the  State  vs.  Nicholas,  a  portion  of  tlie  Court  indicated  their  opinion 
to  be,  that  to  grievously  wound,  maim  or  bruise,  meant  such  on  injury  aa  might  endanger  life  or 
limb.  This  is,  I  think,  the  true  moaning.  The  subject,  before  1848,  passed  under  my  review,  in 
the  unfortunate  case,  in  York,  which  led  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1843.  In  that  case,  the  lady 
on  whose  body  the  outrage  was  attempted,  was  seriously  bruised,  yet  so,  as  in  no  way  to  endan- 
ger life.    I  thought,  and  so  decided,  that  the  slave  was  not  guilty  of  a  capital  felony. 

Bv  the  act  of  1843,  any  slave  or  fru  person  q/*  color  (mesuning  any  free  negro,  mulatto,  or  mea- 
tiso)  who  shall  commit  an  assault  and  battery  on  a  white  woman,  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape, 
•hall,  on  conviotion,  suffer  death,  without  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

Tlie  24th  section  of  the  act  of  1740.  declares  any  slave,  who  shall  strike  any  person,  unless  it  be 
tnr  the  command  and  in  defense  of  the  person  and  property  of  the  master,  or  other  person  having 
the  care  and  government  of  such  slave,  for  the  first  and  second  offense,  liable  to  such  punishment 
as  the  Court  may  thhok  fit,  not  extending  to  life  or  limb,  and,  for  the  third  offense,  to  the  pun- 
iahment  of  death.  Under  the  4th  section,  and  ttiis  of  the  3d  chapter,  it  ought  to  be  remarked, 
that  that  portion  of  the  34th  section  of  the  act  of  1740,  which  exempts  a  slave  from  punishment 
for  acting  in  obedience  to  his  master,  and  in  his  defense,  requires  more  to  make  out  his  exemp- 
tion than  tlxe  act  intended.  For  it  not  onlv  requires  that  the  striidng,  wounding,  maiming  and 
bruising,  should  be  under  the  command  of  the  master,  but  also  in  defense  of  his  pcr^n  or  proper- 
ty. Either  the  command  of  the  owner  or  other  person  havimc  the  care  or  government  of  the  slave, 
the  defense  of  his  person  or  property,  should  be  enough.  The  law  ought  to  be  so  amended.  Any 
slave,  seeing  a  white  man  about  to  knock  his  master  down,  or  in  the  act  of  stealing  his  property, 
ought  not  to  wait  for  a  command — hia  blow  in  defense,  under  such  circumatanoes,  is  good  and 
ought  to  be  lawful. 

The  16th  section  of  the  Act  of  1740,  provides  that  any  slave,  free  negro,  mulatto,  Indian,  or 
mestizo,  who  shall  wHlfuUy  and  maUciously  bum  or  destroy  any  stack  of  rioe,  com  or  other  grain, 
•f  the  produce,  growth  or  mannfecture  of  thia  State;  or  shul  willftilly  and  maliciously  set  fire  to, 
burn  or  destroy ;  any  tar  kiln  barrela  of  pitch,  tar.  turpentine  or  resin,  or  any  other  goods  or  com- 
modities,  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  this  State;  orahall  feloniously  steal,  take  or  car- 
ry awav,  any  alave,  being  the  property  of  amvther,  with  intent  to  earrjf  such  slate  out  of  the  State; 
or  shall  willfully  and  maliciously  poison,  or  administer  any  poison  to  any  person,  Jruman,  wo- 
man, servant  or  slave,  shall  suffer  death.  Over  these  and  all  other  offenses,  for  which,  under  the 
act  of  1740,  death  may  be  the  punishment,  the  Court,  under  the  18th  section  of  the  act  of  1751, 
mentioned  in  the  6th  section  of  the  3d  chapter  of  tbds  digest,  have  the  power  of  mitigating  the 

Knishmont.  The  term  Indian,  used  in  this  16th  section  of  tibe  act  of  1740,  means  either  a  tned 
dian  (one  who  was  onoe  a  slave),  or  an  Indian  not  in  amity  with  this  government.  (See  3d 
section  of  1st  chap).  In  the  case  of  the  State  vs.  White  and  Sadler,  it  was  held  that  the  act  of 
1754,  making  it  a  felony  without  elergy,  to  Inveigle,  steal,  or  carry  away  any  slave,  applied  to 
slaves,  as  well  as  to  free  people,  and  henoe  therefore,  that  it  repeals  that  provision  of  the  act  of 
1740,  which  made  it  capital,  on  the  part  of  a  slave,  "to  steal,  take  or  oarry  away,  any  slave,  the 
property  of  another,  with  intent  to  carry  such  dave  out  of  the  State,  I  think  the  decision  is  very 
questionable.  lor  in  1783,  the  act  of  1740  was  ocontlnned  as  law,  without  noticing  thia  supposed 
repeal  of  1754.  If  the  act  of  1754,  in  this  respect,  and  not  the  act  of  1740,  is  to  govern  slaves, 
then  every  slave  aiding  another  in  running  away,  ia  liable  to  be  hanginl.  This  certainly  is  rather 
a  hard  oonsequonoe. 

-  By  the  17th  aection  of  the  act  of  1740,  and  the  14th  seetlon  of  the  act  of  1751,  amending  the 
same,  any  slave,  who  shall  raise  or  attempt  to  raise  an  Insurrection,  or  shall  delude  and  entice 
any  slave  to  run  away  and  leave  this  State,  and  shall  have  actually  prepared  provisions,  arms, 
ammunition,  horse  or  horses,  or  any  boat,  canoe  or  other  vessel,  whereby  the  guilty  intention  is 
manifi^stod,  is  liable,  on  oonvletlon,  to  be  hanged,  unless  the  Court,  frt>m  favcMttole  drcumstanoes, 
should  mitigate  the  sentence,  or,  (h>m  several  being  oonoemed,  should  be  disposed  to  select  soma, 
on  whom  they  would  infiict  other  corporal  punishment. 

A  slave  who  shall  harbor,  conceal  or  entertain,  any  slave  that  shall  run  away,  or  shall  be  charg- 
ed or  accused  with  any  criminal  matter,  sliall  suffer  such  corporal  punishment,  not  extending  to 
life  or  limb,  as  the  Court  may  direct. 
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A  free  negro,  mulatto  or  mettlso,  who,  in  20th  Mction  of  the  act  <^  1740,  vm  liable  to  a  penal- 
ty far  harborine  a  elaTe,  is,  by  the  act  of  1821  (which  operates  ss  an  implied  repeal),  if  he  or  she 
harbor,  oonoeai  or  entertain,  any  fki|itiTo  or  mnaway  slare,  liable  on  eonTiction  to  such  oor- 
poral  punishment,  not  extending  to  li&  or  limb,  ss  the  Omrt  may  in  their  discretion  thinli  fit. 

The  30th  section  of  the  act  of  1740,  prohibits  any  slave  residing  in  Charlesson  from  buying  sel- 
ling, dealing,  traffleking,  bartering,  exchanging  or  using  commezve,  for  auT  goods,  wares,  prorf- 
sions,  grain,  victuals  of  any  eort  or  kind  whatsoeTer  (except  slaves  who,  with  a  ticket  in  writing 
from  their  owner  or  employer,  may  buy  or  sell  fruit,  fish  and  gaxden  stuff,  or  may  be  employed 
as  porters,  carters  or  fishermen— or  may  purdiasc  any  thing  for  the  use  of  their  masters,  own- 
ers, or  other  person  who  may  have  the  care  and  government  of  such  slaves  in  open  market).  All 
goods,  wares,  provisions,  grain,  victuals  or  oommodides,  in  which  sueh  traflic  by  slaves  is  carried 
on,  are  liable  to  be  seised  and  forfeited,  and  may  be  sued  Ibr  and  recovered  before  any  magistrate 
of  Charleston,  one  half  to  the  informer,  the  other  half  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St  Philip's,  and 
the  magistrate,  by  whom  the  forfeiture  is  adjudged,  is  authorized  to  inflict  corporal  punishment 
on  the  slave  engaged  in  such  traffle,  not  exceeding  twenty  stripes.  The  31st  section  prohibits  any 
slave  belonging  to  Charleston,  from  buying  any  Uiing  to  sell  again,  or  frtxn  selling  any  thing  on 
their  own  account  in  Charleston.  All  booAb,  wares  and  mermandise,  purchased  or  sold  in  con- 
travention of  this  section,  are  liable  to  be  forfeited  1^  the  Judgment  of  any  magistrate  of  Charles- 
ton, one  half  to  the  use  of  the  poor,  the  other  half  to  the  informer. 

If  any  slave  (without  the  command  of  his  or  her  master,  mistress  or  overseer,  evidenced  by  a 
ticket  in  writing)  shall  shoot  or  kill,  between  the  first  of  January  and  the  last  day  of  July  in 
each  year,  any  fewn  (deer>— or  any  buck  (deer),  between  the  1st  of  September  and  last  day  of 
October,  and  between  the  first  day  of  March  and  last  day  of  April,  such  slave,  upon  conviction  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  by  the  oath  of  a  sufildent  witness,  or  the  confession  of  the  ssid  slave,  shall,  by 
Q^der  of  the  magistrate,  receive  twenty  lashes  on  Uie  bare  back,  unless  security  be  given  for  the 
payment  within  one  month  of  the  fine  imposed  hj  the  act  on  white  or  fr«e  persons,  £2  proclama- 
tion money,  eaual  to  $0  44-100  for  each  fewn  or  buck  killed.  If  the  slave  snail  kill  a  doe,  between 
the  first  day  of  March  and  the  first  of  September,  without  the  consent  and  privity  of  the  owner 
or  overseer,  such  slave  is  liable,  on  conviction  before  a  magistrate  and  four  freeholders  (sworn  a»> 
eording  to  the  4th  section),  to  receive  Uiirty<4iine  lashes  on  the  bare  back. 

A  slave  detected  in  fire  hunting,  or  who  shall  kill  in  iht  night4ime,  any  daer,  hone  or  neat 
cattle,  or  stoek  of  any  kind,  not  the  propeity  of  his  master  or  owner,  without  the  privity  or  con* 
sent  of  the  owner  or  overseer  of  the  said  slave,  such  slave,  on  conviction  before  a  Court  of  one  mag- 
istrate and  four  freeholders,  sworn  to  the  best  of  their  jud^nent,  without  iwrtiality,  fevor  or  affe» 
tlon,  to  try  the  eause  now  depending  between  the  State,  plaintiff,  and  B.  the  slaveof  C,  defendant, 
and  a  true  verdict  give,  according  to  evidence,  is  liable  to  receive  thirty-nine  lashes  on  the  bare  back. 

Any  slave,  who,  not  in  the  presence  and  by  the  direction  of  some  white  person,  shall  mark  or 
brand  any  horse,  mare,  gelding,  colt,  filly,  ass  mule,  bull,  cow,  steer,  ox,  ou^  sheep,  goat  or  hog, 
is  liable  to  be  whipped  not  exoeeding  fifty  lashea,  by  the  order  of  any  magistrate  before  wh<m&'th« 
offense  shall  be  proved  by  the  evidence  of  any  white  person  or  slave. 

The  actx>f  1884,  authorises  the  Oourt,  before  which  a  slave  or  free  person  of  color  is  convicted 
of  any  offense,  not  capital,  to  punish  the  offender  by  imprisonment,  provided  tliis  act  shall  not 
abolish  the  punishments  v^ch  were  then  by  law  imposed.  Under  this  act,  the  question  will 
arise,  whether  tbb  punishment  by  imprisonment  is  cumulative ;  or  whether,  when  resorted  to,  it 
is  in  place  of  the  oUier  punishment  to  which  Uie  offender  is  liable.  I  Incline  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  punishment  is  not  cumulative,  but  may  be  subsUtuted  Ibr  other  punishment,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Court 

A  slave  guflty  of  Insolence  to  a  white  person,  may  be  tried  by  a  Court  d  a  magistrate  and  frea> 
holders,  and  punished  at  their  discretion,  not  extending  to  life  or  limb. 

**yofneperion  of  color"  (meaninc,  I  suppose,  ^  no  free  negro,  mulatto,  or  mestlio^X  or  slave, 
can  keep,  use  or  employ,  a  sull  or  o&er  vessel,  on  his  owd  account,  far  the  distillation  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  or  be  employed  or  concerned  in  vending  spirituous  Uquorsof  any  kind  or  description, 
and  on  eonvietion  thereof^  is  regardedJasQguilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  is  to  be  punished  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  lashes  at  the  discretion  of  th'e  Court ;  and  Uie  still  or  other  vessel  is  forfeited,  and  the 
same  is  to  be  sold  under  an  execution  to  be  issued  1^  the  magistrate  granting  the  warrant  to  ap- 
,  prehcnd  the  free  negro  or  slave,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  direoted  to  be  paid  to  the  Ckun- 
'  missioners  of  the  Poor. 

A  slave,  or  ttoe  person  of  color  (meaning  as  is  above  suggested),  who  shall  oommlt  a  trespass, 
wliich  would  sul^Ject  a  white  person  to  a  d^l  action,  and  for  which  no  other  penaltv  is  prescribed, 
is  regarded  as  guil^  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  is  to  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  try 
ing  him,  not  extentung  to  life  or  limb.  A  question  will  arise,  under  this  act,  whether  any  civil  rem- 
edy by  way  of  trespass  can  now  be  had,  against  afiy  negro,  mulatto  or  mestlao,  for  a  trespass  bj 
him  or  her  committed. 

5.  THE  MINES  NEAR  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARKANSAS. 

BT  J.  X.  KNIGHT. 

Traditions  of  saccessful  expeditions  of  French  and  Spanish  treasure  huntera 
up  the  Arkansas  river,  indicate  a  large  extent  of  country  around  the  locality  of 
these  mines  to  be  rich  in  viduable  ores.  Gold,  silver,  lead  and  precious  stones, 
are  said  to  have  been  found  in  this  region  by  the  earliest  explorers.  How  much 
truth  there  may  be  in  tliese  statements  cannot  be  known  until  the  countiy  is 
thoroughly  explored  and  minutdv  examined;  but  the  various  localities  where 
these  treasure-seekers  have  left  tne  most  evident  marks  of  their  presence — the 
ruins  of  furnaces,  the  remnants  of  crucibles,  and  the  numerous  "old  digffius" — 
bear  convincing  testimony  of  extensive  explorations,  in  years  long  past;  out  the 
results  of  these  expeditions  have  been  lost  m  the  lapse  of  time,  or  have  come  down 
to  the  present  generation  in  so  vague  a  garb,  as  to  beget  but  little  confidence  iu 
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tbe  reality  of  the  gorgeous  livery  with  which  these  traditions  were  invested  by 
the  earliest  settlers. 

Until  oom]>aratively  a  few  years  since,  net  a  single  discovery  of  any  valuable 
mineral  had  been  made  throughout  this  entire  re^on,  and  the  remembrance  of 
those  traditions  had  become  nearly  obliterated,  when  they  were,  in  a  measure, 
revived  by  the  discovery  of  mineral  on  the  lands  now  worked  by  the  South-west 
and  Arkansas  Mining  company.  An  analysis  of  this  mineral  proved  11  lu  lit  ai- 
gentrfei^ons  Iwul  ui».-  KuiWllliiilanding  this  discovenr,  the  locality  was  permitted 
to  be  without  a  thorough  examination  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years;  and  it  was  not 
until  a  3rear  or  two  sinoe  that  its  productiveness  and  immense  value  were  demon- 
Btrated.  In  the  Spring,  of  1648,  llr.  O.  D.  Moulton,  one  of  the  new  company,  a 
miner  fVx>m  Wisconsin,  examined  this  locality,  and  believing  it  to  promise  a  fair 
remuneration  for  his  labor,  undertook  to  explore  it.  l*he  result  fulhlled  his  high- 
est anticipations.  After  a  few  weeks  labor  he  discovered  a  vein  from  which  he 
subsequently  raised  about  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  ore.  This  success  gave  an 
increased  impetus  to  the  enterprise;  and  in  the  Fall  of  the  same  year,  the  mam- 
moth vein  upon  which  the  company  are  now  working,  was  opened.  With  only  v 
four  hands,  there  were  raised,  in  four  months,  from  this  deposit,  about  four  hun-  \ 
dred  thousand  pounds  of  ore  I  crowning  the  exertions  of  the  few  individuals  en-  J 
gaged  in  this  undcrtaJting.  with  a  measure  of  success  rarely  equalled  in  the  his-/ 
tory  of  lead  mining  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  this  amount  large  quanti- 
ties have  been  raised  from  a  number  of  shafts  sunk  near  where  the  mammoth  vein 
was  first  struck. 

Two  or  three  large  shipments  of  this  ore  have  been  made  to  Liverpool,  England. 
Of  these  shipments,  a  lot  of  about  one  hundred  tons  sold  at  prices  ranging  from 
£18  to  £21  per  ton.  Lead  made  from  the  ore  at  the  mines,  brought  £3?  10s.  per 
ton.  These  rates  are  about  treble  the  value  of  any  other  lead  ore  found  in  the 
United  States. 

The  assay  of  the  first  sh'ipment  of  ore  to  Liverpool  was  as  follows: 

*'  The  pig  lead  produces  one  hundred  and  twelve  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  of 
lead. 

"  Lot  ore  3  tons  4  cwt  contains  77  per  cent,  lead*  which  produces  64  oz.  silver  to 
the  ton  of  lead. 

"  Lot  ore  8  tons  17  ewt.  contains  72  per  cent,  lead,  which  produces  44  os.  silver 
to  the  ton  of  lead." 

The  following  is  the  result  of  severals  assays  made  at  New  Orleans  by  W.  P. 
Hort,  of  the  United  States  Mint. 

"No.  1.  Lead  ore  (Galena,  sulphuret  of  lead),  resembling  that  found  in  such 
abundance  in  Illinoi8-4ead  85  per  cent;  silver  30  oz.  to  the  ton. 

"  No.  2.  Argentiferous  lead  ore  (very  di£fercnt  from  the  former)  — lead 70  per 
cent.;  silver  150  oz.  to  the  ton. 

"  No.  3.  Argentiferous  lead  ore;  lead  70  per  cent.;  silver  200  oz.  to  the  ton. 

"  No.  4.  Zinc  ore-*4ulphuret  of  zinc,  firee  from  metallic  alloys  and  therefore  very 
valuable— -yields  from  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  metal." 

Assays  have  been  made  of  the  ores  of  these  mines  by  celebrate^  scientific  men 
in  various  parts  of  the  Union.  They  all  agree  in  prononncing  this  mineral  to  be 
the  richest  argentiferous  ore  ever  found  in  the  Union;  and  some  of  their  test  show 
%ix  pr  ctmt.  of  silver  in  many  of  the  specimens. 

Although,  from  the  discovery  of  the  first  vein  of  mineral  by  Mr.  Moulton,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  company  under  the  charter,  these  mines  have  . 
been  worked  under  many  disadvantases  yet  they  have  yielded  a  ereater  profit  If 
than  could  have  been  anticipated.    Ihe  enterprise  was  commenced  by  a  young  11 
man,  a  stranger  in  this  community,  without  much  other  capital  than  his  own  en- « 
er^.    With  the  means  afforded  by  the  mines  and  by  the  assistance  of  several  capi- 
talii^t  of  this  city,  he  has  been  enabled,  gradually,  to  surmount  all  difficulties,  and, 
ultimately,  to  establish  the  enterprise  upon  such  a  basis  as  to  give  th£  public  all 
the  assurance  they  can  wish  of  its  rapia  progress,  and  the  speedy  realization  of 
immense  profits.     On  the  12th  November  last,  these  mines  together  with  a  lam 
amount  of  mineral  lands  in  various  sections  of  the  State,  were  transferred  to  the 
South-western  and  Arkansas  Mining  Company,  having  a  capital  stock  sufficient 
to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  most  advantageous  mode.     This  Company  have  se- 
cured the  services  of  T.  F.  Moss,  Esq.,  agraduateof  the  celebrated  Mining  school 
at  Freiburg  who,  as  Mining  En^necr  and  General  Superintendent,  now  ha.4  con- 
trol of  the  mines  of  this  association,  and  is  especially  charged  with  the  entire  di* 
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rection  of  the  works.  At  his  suggestion,  a  "-working  shaft"  is  being  sunk,  for 
the  purpose  of  draining  the  mines,  and  increasing  the  facilities  for  raising  the 
mineral.  As  soon  as  this  shaft  has  reached  the  required  depth,  and  the  pumps 
are  put  in  operation,  the  raising  of  the  ore  will  be  recommenced  and  continued 
without  interruption. 

We  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  success  of  this  enterprise.  It  will  not 
only  prove  a  source  of  immense  wealth  to  the  company,  but  it  must  exert  a  very 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  pro.spect8  of  our  State.  We  have  an  abundance  of 
mineral  localities  within  our  territory,  and  we  only  need  one  practical  illustration 
of  the  profits  of  mining,  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  enterprise  of  our  people  in  every 
portion  of  the  State.  We  predict  that  not  many  years  will  pass  by  before  the 
annual  shipment  of  minerals  from  our  State  will  press  hard  upon  the  amount  of 
our  agricultural  exports. 

6.  PLANK  ROADS.— No.  3.» 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  water  that  falls  upon  the  road,  the 
planks  are  laid  with  au  inclination  toward  the  ditch,  on  that  side  of  the  ^aded 
road  on  which  the  planks  are  laid,  of  two  inches  in  six  feet,  or  say  three  inches 
in  the  length  of  the  plank,  so  that  all  the  water  that  does  not  fall  immediately  at 
the  joints,  is  conducted  off  at  the  ends.  To  effect  this,  a  straightedge,  with  a 
carpenter's  level  properly  adjusted  to  it,  is  used  in  laying  down  the  stringers, 
the  ends  of  it  resting  upon  either  stringer,  and  their  respective  elevations  ar- 
ranged accordingly. 

Now  follows  the  filling  in  of  earth  at  the  ends  of  the  planks  necessary  to  keep 
them  from  moving  laterally — as  they  are  not  attached  to  the  stringers  by  any 
kind  of  fastening  whatever — neither  spikes,  pins,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  oein^ 
necessary — and  to  facilitate'  driving  upon  and  off  of  tlie  road.  This  filling  is 
commonly  raised  about  three 'inches  at  first  above  the  planks,  so  that  when  it 
becomes  thoroughly  settled  and  compacted  by  use,  it  will  be  at  least  as  high  as 
the  ends  of  the  planks.  If  it  adiould  settle  below  this,  attention  must  immedi- 
ately be  given  to  restoring  the  proper  elevation  by  the  addition  of  more  earth. 
A  slope  on  the  ditch  side  should  be  ^ivcn  about  three  inches  to  the  foot.  The 
earth  which  is  used  in  the  filling  in  may  be  obtained  from  the  ditches.  The 
ditches  are,  of  course  an  essential  part  of  tne  work,  and  all  the  care  and  expense 
bestowed  in  first  opening  them,  and  afterward  keeping  them  clear  and  in  order, 
will  be  amply  repaid  ;  and  on  no  account  must  this  be  neglected.  Th6y  should 
be  two  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  and  two  feet  below  the  top  of  the  planks. 

On  that  side  of  the  ^aded  rond  not  occupied  by  the  plank,  a  good  earth  road 
must  be  made  resembling  in  contour  the  side  of  the  roaa  laid  wiui  plank — ditch 
and  all.  This,  of  course,  is  intended  to  apply  where  a  single  plank  track  is 
used  ;  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise  with  all,  I  venture  to  predict,  on  first 
traveling  on  a  plank  road,  as  it  was  with  me,  how  completely  and  conveniently 
a  single  track  accommodates  a  large  business.  I  could  discover  no  more  incon- 
venience in  veliicles  passing  each  other  than  in  the  streets  of  Macon  This  had 
appeared  to  me  a  great  difficulty  and  objection  to  a  single  track,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  how  little  foundation  it  had,  in  fact,  ana  how  well  a  single  track 
answered  all  demands  upon  it.  The  great  bulk  of  travel  bein^  upon  the  plank, 
and  the  earth  road  being  only  used  to  turn  out  upon,  it  has  little  tendency  to  cut 
up  and  become  nitted,  as  it  will  seldom  happen  that  a  vehicle  in  turning  out 
will  take  the  exact  track  of  a  previous  one. 

Some  of  the  roads  leading  from  the  principal  marts  are  laid  with  a  double 
track  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  ;  but,  even  here,  the  second  track  might 
apparently  have  been  dispensed  with  without  much  inconvenience.  When  a 
double,  or  second  track  is  laid  down,  it  is  simply  a  duplicate  of  the  first,  and 
has  no  direct  connection  with  it ;  a  space  of  from  two  to  four  feet  is  left  between 
the  two,  which  is  filled  with  earth  raised  a  little  above  either  track. 

This  is  obviously,  as  a  general  rule,  preferable  to  doubling  the  length  of  the 
planks  and  laying  the  two  tracks  in  connection.  There  may  be  cases,  however, 
where  this  course  might  be  expedient. 

The  disadvantages  of  laying  the  planks  in  double  lengths  for  a  double  track, 
are,  that  a  load  first  passing  upon  one  end  of  the  plank  and  then  upon  the  other, 

*  Coniinaed  firom  December  number,  1849. 
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the  earth  will  nnavoidably  settle  to  some  extent  at  either  end,  while  in  the  mid- 
dle it  will  settle  lesft,  if  at  all.  This  will  produce  a  see-saw  motion  of  the  planks, 
and  at  least,  require  them  to  be  pinned  or  spiked  down  to  the  stringers,  for 
which  tliere  is  no  necessi^  or  use,  when  laid  in  the  other  way.  Another  objec- 
tion relates  to  repairs.  If  the  tracks  are  laid  separate,  each  track  may  be  repair- 
ed alternately  without  suspending  travel  upon  the  road.  But,  I  venture  to  say, 
that  there  is  not  a  place  m  Geoigia,  out  of  the  principal  towns,  where  a  single 
track  will  not  be  found  to  answer  every  purpose. 

The  most  difficult  points  in  a  plank  road  to  keep  in  order,  are  those  where 
two  descending  grades  meet  in  a  hollow.  The  water  accumulates  here  from  both 
directions  which  sometimes  produces  a  churning.  Especial  care  must  in  such 
places  be  had  to  draining.  And  it  is  necessary,  generally,  to  guard  well  against 
getting  the  track  too  low.  One  road  in  the  8tat«  New  York,  the  Rome  and  Os- 
we^,  had  to  be  entirely  relaid  after  one  year's  use,  in  consequence  of  this  fault 
This  road  is  said,  notwithstanding,  to  have  cleared  thirty  per  cent,  per  annum, 
it  having  been  built,  as  I  understand,  under  a  special  charter,  in  which  there  are 
no  restrictions  as  to  profits.  Those  built  under  the  general  law,  are  restricted 
to  ten  per  cent. ;  when  the  income  exceeds  this,  after  setting  aside  a  fund  for  re- 
pairs and  renewals,  the  tolls  are  required  to  be  reduced. 

The  rates  of  toll  are  three- fourths  of  a  cent  per  mile  for  a  single  horse  and 
vehicle  of  any  kind,  one  and  a  half  cents  for  two  horses  and  vehicle,  and  half  a 
cent  per  mile  for  every  additional  horse.  This  would  bo  three  and  a  half  cents 
per  mile  for  a  six-horse  team,  an  amount,  apparently,  which  the  planter  would 
very  cheerfully  and  gladl}[  pay  facilities  of  a  good  road,  where  his  wagons 
would  neither  upset  nor  sticx  m  the  mud,  which  is  ho  frequiently  the  case  on 
many  of  our  roads  in  th«{  winter  season.  It  would  seldom,  however,  be  neces- 
sary to  drive  more  than  four  horses  or  mules  to  a  wagon  on  a  plank  road,  in 
which  event,  the  tolls  at  the  New  York  rates,  would  be  two  and  a  half  cents^- 
equal  to  twenty-five  cents  for  ten  miles,  or  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  a  hun- 
dred miles.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  slight  advance  on  these  rates  mi^ht 
here  be  necessary.  On  a  plank  road  four  horses  will  carry  the  load  of  six  with 
more  ease,  and  with  one-half  more  speed ;  or,  suppose  twentv  miles  to  be  the 
present  rate  per  day  for  a  loaded  team,  thirty  could  be  as  easily  performed  on  a 
plank  road.  Such,  at  least,  are  the  impressions  I  have  received  on  looking  into 
the  subject. 

For  staging,  npon  plank  roads,  I  am  informed  that  no  vehicle  answers  the 
purpose  BO  well  as  the  old  fashioned  four-horse  coach.  Omnibusses  have  beep 
tried,  but  the  same  speed,  I  was  told,  "could  not  be  got  out  of  them."  The 
coaches,  however,  seat  nine  passengers  inside,  three  over  tlie  boot,  and  two  back 
of  the  driver;  and,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  nine  miles  an  hour,  including 
stops,  is  practicable  and  common. 

I  endeavored  to  inform  myself  as  to  whether  the  roads  were  popular  with 
those  who  pay  the  bulk  of  tne  tolls,  the  farmers — and  whetlicr  the  tolls  were 
paid  cheerfully ;  and  I  could  hear  of  no  dissatisfaction  or  reluctance.  Or,  if 
there  was  any  reluctance,  it  was  to  paying  in  winter,  when  nature  furnishes  a 
road  of  snow,  and  tlie  plank  roads  are  many  inches  beneath  it — the  travel  being, 
of  courne,  in  sleiehs. 

On  tlie  score  of  durability,  the  system  has  not  been  iii  operation  long  enough 
to  afford  any  reliable  rcnults.  The  deterioration  from  wear,  however,  need  excite 
no  fears ;  for  the  sooner  a  plank  road  wears  out,  tlie  better  it  will  pay ;  for  it  is  ^ 
an  established  fact,  that  a  road  cannot  wear  out  without  paying  back  its  cost, 
and  a  handsome  per  cent,  besides.  So,  that  the  principal  matter  to  be  couHid^ 
ered,  is  the  deterioration  from  decay.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  as  before  re- 
marked, this  limit  is  placed  at  beven  years,  and  I  think  we  shall  be  safe  in 
aMoming  the  same  here.  In  entering  upon  an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  then,  we 
have  at  first  as  nearly  as  possible  to  determine  the  amount  of  business  which 
would  pass  over  the  road,  and  then  by  the  above,  or  any  other  saf<r  rate  of  tolls, 
to  estimate  the  income  for  seven  years.  After  making  a  small  annual  allowance 
for  repairs,  such  as  keeping  the  ditches  open  and  the  earth  at  the  ends  of  the 
plank,  Ac.,  in  order — which  may  safely  be  estimated  as  the  work  of  one  hand 
lor  three  miles — tx)  compare  the  income  with  the  cost,  and  we  have  the  result  we 
seek.  If  the  travel  should  exceed  our  expectations,  so  as  to  wear  out  the  road  in 
less  than  seven  years,  all  the  better.    The  means  will  be  at  hand  to  replace  it 

Some  of  the  roads  in  the  State  of  New- York  are  said  to  UA.x«\aJA>^tcs  ^x 
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cent. ;  tliough,  as  before  stated,  those  built  under  the  general  law  are  restrict^ 
to  ten  per  cent.  The  be»t  evidence  of  the  profits  of  plank  roads  is  to  be  found 
in  their  rapid  spread,  there  being  upward  of  ojie  hundred  now  completed  and 
commeuced,  as  id>ove  mentioned,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  first  having  been 
opened  no  longer  ago  than  the  18th  July,  1846. 

It  will  be  an  easy  task  to  estimate  the  cost  of  plank  roads,  so  far  as  the  wood 

in  superstructure  is  concerned.    The  grading,  Ac,,  will  of  course  depend  entirely 

upon  circumstances  ;  but  ought  not  to  exceed  4  to  f  500  per  mile.    There  are,  of 

three- inch  plank  and  eight  feet  long,  in  a  mile,  196,730  feet,  board  measure ;  and 

of  scantling  or  stringers,  four  inches  square,  15,080  feet^-Hotal,  141,800  feet. 

This,  at  seven  dollars  per  thousand— 'Which  perhaps  will  be.  the  cost  here,  though 

in  the  State  of  New  York  the  price  is,  in  some  instances,  as  low  as  five  dollars 

I  and  a  half  per  thousand,  the  average  being  six  d^fllars — is  $892  60.    Six  men 

;  will  laj  one  hundred  and  ten  yards  yer  day.    One  day,  in  which  I  observed  the 

\  operation,  seven  men  laid  twenty-ei^ht  rods.    At  one  dollar  per  day,  per  hand, 

including  overseeing,  tools,  Ac,  this  would  be  396  per  mile  for  la;^ing.    If  we 

estimate  the  filling  in,  Ac,  at  half  this  sum,  or  $48,  We  have  $l,13b  as  the  cost 

[  of  road,  independent  of  gniding— for  which  no  accurate  estimate  can  be  submit* 

\  ted,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  and  facts  of  the  case.. 

I     Little  engiueerinff  is  required  further  than^  trace  the  line  upon  the  ground, 

\And  at  the  most  oifiicult  points  to  indicate  the  cutting  or  filhng  necessary  to 

tiring  the  road  to  a  proper  grade. 

Several  routes  have  already  been  indicated  in  the  papers  of  this  State  as  proper 
for  plank  roads.  I  shall  close  bv  suggesting  one  more,  vh.i  From  Albany  to 
some  point  on  the  South-western  Railroad,  west  of  Flint  river ;  and  if  those  con- 
oemea  consult  their  true  interests,  application  will  be  made  to  the  next  Legisla- 
ture for  a  charter.  F.  P.  Holcomb. 

V 

7.  THE  MAXUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR.* 

rARt  SECOND  OF  Mft.  KXLSEN's  NEW  METHOD  OF  XXTRAOTlNG  SUGAR  FBOM  CANE  ANtI 
BEETS.  TKANBLATED  BY  THOMAS  Q.  CLEMSON,  UNITED  STATES  CHAllOX  d'aFFAI&XS 
AT  BRUSSELS. 

But,  while  I  was  naturally  tempted  to  confine  all  my  attention  to  sugar-cane, 
which  promised  me  a  success  incontestible,  quick  and  easy,  I  felt  that  I  owed 
it  to  ray  native  country,  which  has  no  colonies  and  which  cultivates  the  beet  on 
a  large  scale-— and  to  my  master,  who,  on  so  many  occasions,  has  aided  the  cause 
of  native  sugar — to  endeavor,  by  every  means  in  my  power,  to  maintain  the  equi* 
librium  between  bet;t  and  cane-  >ugar,  which  the  results  I  had  obtained  threaten* 
ed  to  overthrow.  This  is  the  point  I  aimed  at  in  my  reiterated  experiments  on 
the  beet. 

As  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  cane  requires  crushing  or  grating,  de- 
fecation, slow  or  rapid  evaporation  and  filtrations,  it  is  very  easy,  from  this,  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  operations  neoes^ary  for  the  beet  There  is,  m  reality,  little 
difference.  But,  if  the  sugar-cane  offered  results  so  clear  that  there  was  no  doubt 
on  my  mind  of  the  advantages  of  the  process  I  tried,  the  beet  presented  much 
greater  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

Our  sugar  manufactories  are  much  more  advanced  and  leave  much  less  room 
for  improvementa.  As  the  extraction  of  the  juice  b  more  perfect,  there  |s  a 
smaller  loss  in  the  pulp.  As  tlie  pulp  is  used  for  the  food  or  cattk:,  the  sugar 
it  contains  is  not  'm  reality  loi»t.  Havinj^  coal  very  cheap,  the  process  of  evapo- 
ration by  fire  suits  better.  Finally,  the  juiee  of  the  beet  containing  a  consider* 
aUe  quantity  of  salts,  which  prevent  the  crystallization  of  the  sugar,  there  is  a 
cause  of  loss  which  the  new  process  cannot  correct. 

The  calculation,  in  round  numbers,  appears  to  be  this:  a  hundred  kilogrammes 
of  beets  contain,  one  vear  with  another,  ten  kilog^mmea  of  sugar,  one  kilogramipa 
in  the  pulp,  two  mi  tne  molasses  and  seven  that  the  manufacturer  ean  tell  in  tha 
form  of  unrefined  sugar. 

Some  manufacturers,  they  say,  reach  this  quantity ;  but  I  should  be  disposed 
to  think  that,  even  in  France,  where  this  industry  is  so  well  understood,  the  gen- 
eral product  does  not  exceed  six  kilogrammes ;  fram  which  there  results  an  abso- 
lute loss  of  one  per  cent  of  sugar,  which  disappears  during  the  operation. 
■  ■  ^     -.  -  -.  — 
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However  lliis  may  be,  I  consider  as  the  limit  of  all  that  is  to  be  hoped  from  mr 
process  for  the  moment,  a  yield  raised  to  eight  p^  cent.,  or  one-fourth,  which 
Would  be  thirty-three  per  cent,  above  the  general  yield,  taking  one  manufactory 
with  another. 

But!  have  sought  less  to  give  the  large  beet-sngar  fabrics  more  perfect  pro- 
cesses of  fabrication,  than  to  furnish  means  which  can  be  easily  employea  by 
all,  and  are  capable  even  of  being  used  on  a  smaller  scale  on  the  farms  them- 
selves. ^ 

While  I  was  stndving  the  qaestion  in  this  point  of  view,  Messrs.  Claes  were 
using,  without] my  knowledge,  processes  of  the  same  nature  on  a  large  scale. 
It  is  for  them,  consequently,  to  make  known  the  results.  For  myself,  as  I  have 
not  yet  had  the  means  of  judging  of  the  operation  of  my  method  with  the  appa- 
ratus actually  existing  in  the  sugar  manufactoriesi  I  can  only  give  the  results  of 
my  experiments  in  tb^  laboratory. 

First  point  to  be  considered.  Can  all  the  sugar  contained  in  the  beet  be  ez« 
tracted?    This  cannot  be  doubted. 

Washing  the  pulp  with  water,  charged  with  the  bisulphate  of  lime,  is  an  op- 
eration entirely  in  the  scoi>e  of  a  manufactory,  and,  done  systematically,  will 
give  a  liquid  very  like  the  Hilce  itself,  and  containing  nearly  as  much  saccharine 
matter,  and  leaving  the  pulp  yntrj  neariy,  if  not  entirely,  exhausted. 

The  washings  thus  obtained  might  be  thrown  on  the  grater,  to  preserve  the 
new  pulp  from  fermenting. 

For  the  exhausted  pulp,  I  am  not  ignorant  that  it  is  considered  injured  as  food 
for  cattle  by  this  extraction  of  all  the  saccharine  matter.  This,  experience  will 
decide ;  but,  I  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  that  this  pulp,  which,  after  the  wash- 
ing, is  still  so  rich  in  aaotized  and  other  similar  matters,  can  have  lost  its  ali- 
mentary  properties.  Exhausting  the  pulp,  and  afterward  addine  to  it  the  mo- 
lasses  which  would  give  it  the  sugar  and  the  salts  it  needed,  womd  seem  to  me  a 
reasonable  and  loei^  operation.  Experience  alone  could  decide  what  quantity 
of  molasses  could  be  supported  by  the  cattle. 

What  I  wbh  to  prove,  is,  that  the  exhaustion  of  the  pulp  is  very  easy,  in 
itself  considered,  when  a  liquid  can  be  used  which  prevents  all  alteration  and 
fermentation^  tod  permits  as  much  time  as  is  necessary  to  be  given  to  the  ope- 
ration. 

The  absolute  loss  of  one^  per  cent,  of  beet-suoar,  or  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the 

3'nal  saccharine  matter,  is  not,  I  am  convinced,  exaggerated.  It  is,  I  think» 
y  under  the  truth,  and  on  this  point  I  do  not  doubt  considerable  ameliora- 
tion may  be  obtained. 

from  whence  comes  this  loss  if  it  is  not  from  the  scum,  in  the  animal  black, 
and  in  the  filters  or  from  the  loss  from  fermentation  Y  The  employment  of  my 
process  prevents  these  losses.  As  to  the  animal  black,  its  consumption  will  l>e 
much  reduced  in  the  refining  of  common  susar.  As  to  the  scum,  tne  bisulphate 
has  a  double  action,  the  importance  of  which  I  do  not  think  I  exag^rate.  It 
determines  more  easily  ana  more  completely  the  coagulation  of  the  albuminous 
substances  which  fonn  the  scum ;  besides  which,  it  produces  a  scum  on  which 
the  air  has  no  effect,  and  w^ich  does  not  ferment.  If  the  operation  on  a  large 
scale  causes  difficulties  in  this  respect  that  I  do  not  perceive,  the  addition  of  a 
few  milieues  of  the  bisulphate  would  suffice  to  prevent  them. 

It  is  plain,  that  to  prevent  fermentation  in  the  sacks,  filters  and  instruments 
employed,  it  is  sufficient  to  wash  them  with  water  charged  with  the  bisulphate 
before  and  after  using,  as  Messrs.  Durbuafitut  A  Kuhlman  have  already  devised. 

From  all  this,  I  concluded  that  a  well-directed  use  of  tlie  bisulphate  of  lime 
will  enable  us  to  extract  the  sugar  heretofore  left  in  the  pulp,  and  prevent  loes- 
es  by  fermentation.  If  the  removal  of  these  two  causes  of  loss  or  of  destruction 
adds  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  sugar  for  the  ten  contained  in  the  beets,  the  oper- 
ation is  not  without  interest 

I  will  now  speak  of  another  cause  of  loss.  This  is  the  presence  of  the  saltSy 
which  are  considered  as  being  the  principal  causes  of  the  formation  of  molasses. 
I  have  ob-i*rved  all  the  inconveniences  that  are  attributed  to  the  action  of  the 
Yarious  an<l  abundant  salts  contained  in  the  beet  With  the  sugar  cane,  a  smidl 
portion  of  the  bisulphite  is  all  that  is  necessary,  for  the  washings  give  results  as 
exact  as  if  alcohol  had  been  used.  The  reason  is,  that  there  are  little  or  no  salts 
in  cane  juice.    With  beet  juice  it  is  another  thing. 
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However  this  may  be,  tlie  treatment  by  the  bisulphite  always  diflSers  fnmi  the 
trcatrnent  by  alcohol,  precisely  because  me  water  of  the  juice  aissolves  tlie  salts, 
wliile  the  alcohol  does  not.  It  is  rare  that  the  crystals  of  beet  sugar  can  be  ob- 
tained in  distinct  form,  and  they  are  difficult  to  produce.  On  the  contrary,  su* 
gar^caae  gives  crystals  perfect  and  easily  formed.  Therefore,  there  has  generally 
i^emained,^  if  not  molasses,  soft  sugar  in  treating  beets. 

Admitting,  however,  the  incontestible  influence  of  the  salts  on  the  crystalli- 
aation  of  sugar,  I  cannot  accept  it%B  the  only  cause  of  the  formation  of  molas- 
ses, or  soft  crystals.  If  this  was  so,  in  evaporating  forty  litres  of  juice  and 
burning  the  residue,  and  adding  the  salts  thus  obtained  to  ten  litres  of  juice,  this 
juice  ought  not  to  furnish  crysUlliced  sn^ar.  Now,  it  is  very  easy  to  ascertain 
that  this  quantity  of  the  salts  contained  m  the  beet  would  not  have  such  an  in* 
fluence. 

The  production  of  molasses  must,  then,  be  attributed  to  other  causes,  inde- 
pendent of  this.  It  would,  therefore,  be  inexact  to  say,  that  a  process  which 
did  uot  destroy  the  salts  must,  for  that  reason,  be  without  influence  as  regards 
the  formation  of  molasses.  All  my  experiments  prove  the  contrary.  I  have 
never  been  able  entirely  to  prevent  the  formation  of  molasses,  but  all  the  manu- 
facturers are  convincea  that  i  have  reduced  it  to  a  much  smaller  quantity  than 
tlio  operations  actually  emplo}^ed  have  succeeded  in  doius.  They  may,  I  believe, 
with  confidence,  continue  their  efforts  in  the  same  direction. 

I  have  been  assured  that,  in  some  of  the  French  sugar  fabrics,  directed  by 
persons  of  mat  experience,  the  yield  of  sugar  has  been  carried  to  eight  per  cent, 
of  the  weiglit  of  beets  (about  one  fourth).  This  result  confirms  fully  the  opin- 
ion at  which  I  had  arrived  at  by  my  own  researches.  I  shall  be  happy  if  I  sue 
ceed,  by  the  certainty  of  my  process,  in  enabling  all  to  do  what  it  iias,  as  yet, 
been  in  the  power  of  but  few  to  accomplish. 

I  shall,  at  present,  endeavor  to  reply  to  some  questions  of  great  importance  to 
large  manufacturers.  I  shall  do  so  with  sincerity,  leaving  operators  and  men  of 
buHJness  to  decide  what  my  opinions  are  wordi  in  that  respect. 

The  manufacture  of  su^ar  has  taken  such  a  start  in  certain  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, that  it  has  given  nse  to  establishments  specially  devoted  to  the  fabrica- 
tion of  machines  used  in  it,  and  also  for  making  andtrestoring  the  animal  black 
it  consumes.  There  are  also  distilleries  for  tlie  consumption  of  the  molasses, 
from  which  they  extract  the  salts  and  the  alcohol  contained,  with  profit  to  the 
country.    All  thesf  industries  are  uneasy. 

If  U^  use  of  bisulphite  be  adopted)  the  new  conditions  which  it  will  intro* 
duce  may  open  new  vistas  to  invention,  which  I  cannot  foresee.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  ^ters  will  be  always  necessary,  at  least  until  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  washing  the  sliced  beets  obtained  fVom  root  cutters  shall  be  more  stud- 
ied It  has  even  seemed  to  me,  so  far,  that;  the  juice  obtained  by  maceratini^  or 
soaking  was  more  easily  operated  on  Uian  the  natural  juice  coming  directly  Kom 
the  presses  and  graters. 

I  do  not  dare  say,  certainly,  that  the  presses  actually  in  use  will  be  preserved, 
even  if  the  graters  ai^.^  They  are  calculated  for  very  rapid  operations;  but 
once  the  Juice  is  rendered  unalterable,  slow  presses„operating  on  large  masses, 
economizing  labor,  suppressing  the  sacks  and  the  racks,  may  offer  certain  advan> 
ta^s  and  obtain  a  just  preference.  Defecation,  by  means  of  the  bisulphite, 
being  carried  <hi  in  the  same  manner  as  when  lime  is  used  the  boilers  for  this 
operation  will  continue  indispensable. 

The  Taylor  filters,  or  those  of  the  same  kind,  will  be  as  much  needed  in  the 
new  an  the  old  process,  unless  it  be  found  practicable  to  operate  by  deposit, 
which  is  possible. 

The  apparatus  for  evaporating  by  fire  might  be  used  in  the  commencement  of 
the  concentration  of  the  juice,  but  toward  the  end  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
recourse  either  to  rapid  cry.stallization  by  means  of  boilers  heated  by  steam,  or 
to  slow  erystallisatllm  by  means  of  stoves.  I  am  sure  that  either  sheet-iron, 
casf-tron,  tinned-copper  or  tinned-iron,  and  probably  reservoirs  constructed  of 
wood  or  bricks  covered  with  cement,  may  be  used. 

The  use  of  animal  black  may  be  either  suppressed,  reduced,  or  continued,  ac- 
cording as  it  may  be  desired  to  manufacture  refined  or  unrefined  sugar. 

As  to  the  molasses  and  the  salts  contained  in  it,  they  might  sdways  be  employ- 
ed, except  the  portion  that  was  thrown  on  the  pulp  for  die  oourishnient  e^caitw. 
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Agriculture,  in  France,  reautres  a  quantity  of  marine  salt.  It  would  be  much 
more  reasonable  to  desire  salts  having  potash  for  base.  Now,  when  it  happens 
that,  in  a  country  like  the  northern  department  of  France,  where  nothing  is  lost, 
and  where  there  is  such  an  abundance  of  these  salts  in  the  molasses,  and  when 
it  is  only  necessary  to  give  this  to  the  cattle,  in  order  that  these  salts  should  be 
returned  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  manure,  it  is  to  be  supposed  they  will  soon 
find  reason  to  cease  the  exportation  of  molasses  and  the  salts  obtained  from 
it,  of  which  they  may  be  said  to  rob  their  land.  Countries  which  produce 
suRar  may  export  as  much  of  that  product  as  they  desire,  with  impunity.  Air 
and  water  return  the  elements,  but  the  salts  contained  in  the  molasses,  once  car- 
ried  away,  are  not  so  easily  found  again. 

To  exhaust  the  pulp  of  all  the  crystallizable  sugar  contained,  and  return  a 
portion  of  the  molasses  with  the  salts  it  contains,  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  reasonable  proceeding,  takine  into  consideration  the  general  economy  of 
the  country.  But,  in  order  to  render  this  method  acceptable  to  private  interest, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  find  an  immediate  profit.  To  do  this,  there 
should  be  a  greater  pront  in  extracting  the  sugar  from  the  pulp  than  in  selling 
the  molasses. 

Practice,  on  a  large  scale,  can  alone  prove  whether  this  advantage  exists,  as  I 
think  it  does. 

The  indications  which  I  have  given  above  will  render  easy,  to  every  one  in- 
terested  in  the  different  industries  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  susar,  the 
appreciation  of  the  facts  that  I  have  proved  myself  in  the  treatment  of  the  beet. 

1  grated  beets,  and  watered  the  pulp  with  two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  roots  of  a  solution  of  the  bisulphite  of  lime.  *I  pressed  the  pulp 
and  collected  the  juice,  which  I  boiled.  I  clarified  it  and  passed  it  through  a 
cloth  strainer,  and  analyzed  it  by  means  of  the  polarizing  appfuratus.  I  concen- 
trated by  boiling  the  clarified  iuice  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  which  was  fil- 
tered and  placea  in  a  stove,  where  it  formed  crystallized  masses  of  a  straw  color, 
and  the  crystals  were  also  examined  by  the  polarizine  apparatus. 

The  analysis  of  this  humid  mass,  tlius  made,  enabled  me  to  determine  the 
portion  of  its  weight  corresponding  with  true  su^r,  the  rest  being  represented 
by  water,  salts,  &c.  4  litres,  356  of  juice,  containing  521  grs.,  4  of  saccharii^ 
matter,  gave  a  crystallised  mass  containing  528  grs.,  2  of  sugar.  0  litre,  984  of 
juice,  containing  105  grs.,  3  of  saccharine  matter,  gave  a  grained  mass  contain-  ^ 
mg  104  grs.,  9  of  sugar.  I  litre,  045  of  juice,  containing  112  grs.,  4  of  saccha- ' 
rine  matter,  gave  a  grained  mass  containing  113  grs.,  1  of  sugar.  By  which  it  is 
proved  that,  during  the  defecation,  the  first  concentration  by  boiling  upon  the 
naked  fire,  the  second  concentration  in  an  oven  and  the  crystallization  which 
was  produced,  the  sugar  treated  by  the  bisulphite  of  lime  is  preserved  without 
loss  or  alteration. 

In  all  my  experiments  the  same  exactitude  was  manifest  The  differences, 
always  small,  sometimes  in  one  sense,  sometimes  in  another,  were  not  generally 
more  than  two  or  three  himdredths,  a  quantity  too  small  to  be  appreciated  in 
practice. 

The  pulp,  being  steeped  in  water  and  pressed  a  second  time,  yielded  again  a 
sweet  liquid:  wasned  again,  the  liquid  was  not  perceptibly  sweet  A  Hale  bi- 
sulphite was  added  for  the  last  washing.  These  liquids,  mixed  together  and 
treated  as  before,  yielded  crystallized  masses  exactly  similar  to  the  first  .  The 
sugar  in  these  masses  corresponded  in  weight  with  what  the  analysis  gave  in 
the  liquids  that  furnished  it 

The  scums  and  the  sacks,  washed  in  their  turn  in  water  charged  with  a  little 
bisulphite,  furnished,  notwithstanding  their  exposure  to  the  air,  rinsings,  which 
were  left  for  ten  days  and  all  that  came  from  the  experiments  of  each  day  was 
added.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  weighed  four  and  a  half  (Baume).  They 
were  treated  by  defecation,  <kc.,  like  the  beet  juice  itself,  and  the  result  was 
crystallized  masses,  almost  equal  to  those  obtained  directly  from  the  beet 

During  the  Ions;  time  that  I  was  engaged  in  making  these  experiments,  I 
treated  oeetA  of  all  sizes  and  all  colors:  red,  yellow,  white — of  every  ase,  youn^ 
and  not  arrived  at  maturity,  decayed,  as  well  as  those  that  were  periecUy  sound. 
In  eveiT  case  the  crystallized  mass  that  I  extracted  contained  the  suear,  unal- 
tered, that  previous  analysis  had  indicated.  The  differences  observea  were  to 
be  attributed  principally  to  physical  causes,  for  the  sugar  obtained  did  not  al- 
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wajB  present  the  ftftme  aspect  Beets  rarelj  g&^e  as  fine  products  as  Bti^ftf-Cflncfi 
Instead  of  a  firm  and  well  formed  grain;  the  solidified  masses  had  confused 
crystallisation. 

Chemists  and  manufacturers,  who  are  accustbmed  to  manipulating,  the  excel' 
lent  method  of  assaying  given  by  Mr.  Payen,  may  tonvince  themselves  by  a 
Tery  simple  experiment.  They  have  only  to  treat  a  doeen  beets  by  the  bisul- 
phite, and  evaporate  Ae  juice  after  defecation,  first  to  25®  of  Baume.  At  this 
point,  clarify  and  filter,  or  even  filter  without  clarification;  evaporate,  afterward, 
to  37*'  or  3fiP  degrees  of  Baum6,  and  leave  it  for  three  or  four  dilys  in  An  oven 
at  forty  centigrade.  The  crvstallieed  mass,  well  pressed,  will  giv^  an  unrefined 
sugar  of  a  fine  color,  and  of  a  richness  in  sugar  not  only  theoretically  but  prac- 
tically  realizable  (as  the  assay  by  Mr.  Payen's  method  indicates),  Which  will 
surpass  the  yield  of  all  the  operations  of  sugar  manufacturers. 

But  whoever  tries  to  trent  beets  by  the  bisulphite  will  soon  discover,  that 
there  may  be  extracted  from  the  juice  thev  yield,  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  this  juice,  of  a  thick  residuum,  which,  well  pressed  be- 
tween folds  of  filtering  paper,  leaves  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent  for  the  weight 
of  juice  of  white  sugar. 

After  having  been  present  at  the  first  of  my  experiments,  ivhtch  took  plaoc 
before  the  French  committee,  Mr.  Clerget,  one  of  its  members,  in  his  first  cxper* 
iment  made  with  my  process,  arrived  at  the  same  result. 

The  sirup  boils  up  very  rapidly  when  the  bisulphite  is  used,  but  this  inconve- 
nience may  be  easily  remedied  by  employing  a  little  grease  ;  or,  what  is  better, 
oleic  acid.  I  was  not  able  to  account  for  this  fact.  It  would  seem  that  this  phc 
nomenon  required  that  another  form  should  be  given  to  the  ressels  used  for  eviip« 
orating  the  juice,  especially  when  it  came  from  unripe  beets. 

I  found  that  my  process  enabled  me  to  extract  stigar  from  defective  and  deca^' 
ed  beets  as  well  as  from  those  that  were  sound.  The  product  differed  little  in 
appearance,  and  the  quantity  indicated  in  the  betets  was  found  entire  in  thecrys- 
tallixed  masses  obtained. 

In  comparing  the  well  known  practice  of  the  fabrics  of  beet  sugar  now  in 
operation  with  what  seemed  to  be  the  results  of  my  process,  I  perceived  the 
following  circumstances :  The  grating  of  the  pulp  is  done  at  present  in  the 
open  air,  without  any  special  precaution.  The  alterations  to  which  this  gives 
pse  render  a  rapid  pression  indispensable;  but,  however  rapid  this  may  be, 
it  cannot  entirely  obviate  the  diraculty.  The  defecation  by  meant  of  lime 
does  not  prevent,  btot  even  increases,  the  discOlorMion,  and  renders  the  employ- 
ment of  aimnal  black  necessary  as  a  bleaching  agent,  and  an  absorbent  of  the  ex  •* 
cess  of  lii^.  Evaporation  at  a  high  temperature  modifies  a  part  of  the  sugar, 
which  heat  renders  uncrystallizable,  from  which  results  the  necessity  of  opera- 
ting bv  several  successive  boilings,  and  the  solid  sugar  is  extracted  in  four  or  five 
crystallizations,  less  and  less  productive. 

By  my  process  the  beets  may  be  grated  some  time  in  advance,  and  the  pulp  of 
the  day  before  may  be  slowly  pressed  several  times,  and  exhausted  by  washing. 
The  defecation,  leaving  the  juice  limped  and  colorless^  renders  the  employment 
of  animal  black  useless^ 

The  juice  evaporated  first  at  an  elevated  temperature  to  the  density  of  about 
1.3,  then  concentrated  in  an  oven,  crystallises  without  color  and  solidifies  almost 
entirely,  which  gives  almost  the  entire  product  in  the  first  operation. 

I  was,  therefore,  alwavs  brought  back  to  the  employment  of  the  process  of  slow 
crystallization,  to  which  "ilr.  Crespel-DclisFe  owed  the  success  which  saved  from  ru- 
in, the  fabrication  of  indigenous  sugar  in  France  in  1827.  In  adopting  it  I  felt  sure 
that,  by  the  employment  of  the  bisulphite,  this  process  had  become  much  morer 
simple  and  easy,  and  that  the  yield  would  be  much  more  increased. 
I  was  8t€>pped  by  two  difficulties : 

Would  cattJe  eat  the  pulptreated  by  the  bisulphite,  and  would  it  not  be  injurious  ? 
Would  the  purified  su^ar  offer  any  special  difficulty  in  refining,  or  prevent 
any  cause  df  depreciation  in  the  consumption? 

It  was  not  possible  to  decide  this  question  in  the  laboratory.  It  requires  thtf 
mau factory  on  a  large  pcale  to  arrive  at  certainty. 

I  had  arrived  at  this  point  when  Mr.  Paul  Claes,  manufacturer  of  beet  sugar 

at  Lembecq,  came  to  Pans  as  one  of  the  committee  charged  with  a  special  mis- 

8ion  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  Belgium,  to  give  an  account  of^the  results 

9imj  reBeurekea.    He  commenced  by  telling  me,  with  his  well  known  frankness. 
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%hat  he  Had  himself  tried  a  process  that  was  probably  unailttgcrus  to  mine,  but 
that,  in  case  of  coincidence,  ne  acknowledged  that  tlie  deposit  of  two  sealed 
jackets  made  by  me  in  the  archives  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium  and  the 
French  Institute,  assured  my  priority. 

He  gave  me  in  writing  the  results  of  his  operations  in  the  lellowing  termd: 

We  treated  at  Lembecq  by  sulphurous  acid  nearly  2,500,000  kilogrammes  of 
beets,  in  the  last  year. 

The  liquid  sulphurous  acid  mt  4}4  Baum6,  diluted  WithIM  times  its  volume 
of  water,  was  poured  upon  the  grater. 

The  beet  juice  was  clarified  by  lime  at  about  60^.  Chnllt  was  ad<}ed  ;  very 
large  lumps  were  obtained.  The  clarified  juiceXvas  almost  "Without  color.  Dur* 
ing  the  whole  operation  no  discoloration  was  discovered  that*could  not  be  traced 
to  extraneous  causes. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  extracted  was  greater  tlian  usual.  The  color,  without 
'Claying,  finer;  the  grain  finer  and  richer.  This  sugar  resembling,  in  every  re- 
spect, the  finest  sugar  made,  was  most  favorably  received  in  commerce.  Some 
time  afterward  Messrs.  Clacs,  brothers,  sent  me  the  fourth , products  refined  and 
the  fifth  unrefined,  which  fuUy  justified  the  preceding  assertions. 

My  joy  was  great,  I  avow,  in  learning,  on  one  hand  that  sugar  treated  with 
sulphurous  acid  could  be  easily  refined,  and  offered  no  difiicalty  to  consump* 
tion,  and  to  know  that  the  pulp  of  2,500,000  beets,  treated  with  sulphurous  acid, 
•had  been  eaten  by  cattle  without  difficulty. 

The  question  of  the  yield,  in  comparison  with  what  it  had  been  ^fore  in  each 
•fabric,  yet  remained  to  be  decided.  It  was  sufficient -for  this,  tikat  I  found  it  had 
-been  increased  at  Lembecq  by  the  use  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Mr.  Paul  Claes  thought,  with  me,  that  the  direct  use  of  bisul{>hite  of  lime 
"was  preferable  to  that  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Up  to  this  time,  my  researches  had  been  pursued  in  the  calm  of  the  laborato- 
ry, but  one  cannot  touch  with  impunity  questions  connected  with  great  interests. 

The  results  of  mv  experiments  had  transpired.  The  manufacturers<of  the  North- 

'em  Department  of  France  became  uneasy.    The  Colonial  Dele^pates  addressed 

themselves  to  the  Minister  of  the  Marine  in  France ;  and,  at  l£eir  request,  the 

French  government  named  a  commission  for  the  examination  «f  my  process. 

The  silence  so  long  guarded  by  the  Belgian  government  was.  neofessarily,  oroken. 

In  its  first  sitting,  the  French  Commission  decided  that  it  ^as  necessary  for 

the  security  of  my  operation  that  I  should  have  a  patent.    I  immediately  took 

•out  one,  as  a  means  of  preventing  individuals  from  paralyzing^  ray  efforts  and 

those  of  the  government.    We  wished  the  French  ana  Belgian  manufacturers  to 

'enjoy  the  advantages  of  my  process. 

To  judge  of  the  value  of  a  new  system,  in  a  fabrication  like  that  of  sugar,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  series  of  experiments  at  different  epochs  •en  a  sufficiently 
•extended  scale. 

I  publish  at  present,  therefore,  this  first  memoir,  iB*which  I  4iave  sought  to 
establish,  prccisM^ly,  the  essential  facts;  and  I  entreat  all  the  Fuench  and  Belgi- 
an manufacturers,  who  think  it  comports  with  their  interests,  to  make,  during 
the  year,  a  series  of  experiments,  either  on  •the  cane  or  on  tlie  beet,  making  what 
use  they  please  of  the  processes  which  they  find  described  here.  I  sliall  be 
pleased  to  receive  tlicir  communications.  What  I  seek  is  the  truth.  When 
my  experiments  have  been  verified  as  I  desire,  all  the  world  shall  have  the  proof. 

I  wish  to  insist  on  one  point.  The  bisulphite,  poured  upon  the  grater  during 
the  first  operations  of  manufacturing,  renders  the  juice  unchangeable.  It  per- 
mits the  maceration  of  the  pulp  and  its  second  pressure  after  having  steeped  it 
■in  water.  It  corrects  the  bad  condition  of  the  t^ets  toward  ike  end  of  tlie  sea- 
soii  and  renders  the  fabrication  unifonn  and  regular.  Let  it  be  essayed  in  these 
■<;onditions,  iu  confining  its  employment  to  that  of  a  preservative.  The  capabil- 
ities of  the  manufacturers  and  the  workmen  will  do  the  rest.  This  new  process 
will  become  gradually  familiar,  and  it  will  be  easier  to  seise  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  its  employment. 

If,  contrary  to  my  tiuppositions,  the  manufacturers  of  native  sugar  find  no  pro- 
fit in  the  employment  ot  my  .process,  I  shall  not  for  tliat  reason  believe  that  no 
further  benefit  can  be  derived  from  it  in  our  climate.  When  all  that  is  necessary 
to  extract  easily  from  a  thousand  kilogrammes  of  beets  and  to  produce  finer  and 
whiter  unrefined  sugar  than  that  now  supplied  is  a  root*cutter,  one  or  two  bar- 
rels, and  a  boiler  suoh  as  is  used  in  waijhiug,  with  a  few  earthen  vessels,  is  it 
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not  to  be  hoped  that  the  alwajrs  increasing  consumption  of  su^ar  will  render 
popular  its  fabrication  throughout  the  country,  ana  brinc^  in  its  train  all  the 
txre^  8  of  the  culture  of  the  l^.  Thus  the  wish  of  Morel  Vindi  may  be  soon 
fu  fill  d. 

At  the  same  time  agriculture  will  gain  one  of  the  greatest  fertilizers  and  the 
laborer  the  benefit  of  the  consumption  of  a  healthy  article  of  food,  at  present  un- 
known to  him.  For,  while  England  consumes  more  than  ten  kilogrammes  of 
sugar  per  head  in  the  year,  the  whole  of  the  rest  ot  Europe  docs  not  consume 
more  tiian  two  and  a  half  kilogrammes  per  person  in  the  same  time. 

Whaterer  may  be  the  method  of  operating  on  a  large  scale,  I  cannot  sufficient- 
ly dwell  on  the  importance  of  the  application  of  the  preserving  bisulphite  to  the 
juice  the  moment  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that,  taking  the  facts  and  principles  I 
have  given  as  a  base,  tnose  employed  in  manufacturing  may  put  them  in  prac- 
tice in  various  forms.  Hereafter  I  will  publish  the  comparative  results  of  the 
essays  I  hope  to  be  able  to  continue.  I  will  confine  myself  to  indicating  here 
some  of  these  forms. 

]  St.  Defecate  the  pulp  itself. 

dd.  Defecate  the  juice  from  the  presses,  or  from  the  washings,  by  means  of  the 
bisulphite  of  lime  alone.  Filter,  through  Taylor's  filters,  and  draw  off  clear 
alter  the  defecation.  Boil  directly  this  limpia  solution,  notwithstanding  it  be- 
comes troubled  during  the  concentration. 

3d.  Defecate  fay  the  bisulphite  of  lime;  filter  or  draw  off;  eyaporato  to  25^ 
Baumd. 

4th.  Defecate  by  the  bisulphite  of  lime ;  filter  or  draw  off;  evaporate  to  25^ 
Baum6 ;  filter;  carry  the  concentration  no  further  than  about  38  Baum?.  Crys- 
tallize slowly  in  an  oven,  by  the  method  of  Mr.  Crespel-Delisse. 

5th.  Put  on  the  pulp  a  weak  dose  of  bisulphite  to  preserve  it ;  defecate  in  the 
ordinary  manner  by  lime ;  filter,  or  use  animal  black  ;  add  bisulphite  sufficient 
to  obtain  a  neutral  or  slightly  acid  liquid ;  evaporate,  to  25^  Baum6 ;  filter  and 
boil. 

In  all  these  eases  good  results  would  be  obtained  by  returning  the  simp  that 
runs  off  to  the  boilers  for  defecation,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  this  opera- 
tion cannot  be  repeated  more  than  a  few  times. 

6th.  Defecate  by  the  bisulphite  ;  filter  or  draw  off;  concentrate  the  juice  to 
about  25^  Baum?  ;  neutralize  it,  or  render  it  slightly  alkaline ;  make  use  of  ani- 
mal black,  and  afterward  proceed  by  the  old  methods. 

7th.  Pour  upon  the  grater  a  weak  solution  of  the  bisulphite ;  defecate  with 
lime ;  operate  afterward  in  the  usual  manner. 

Before  finishing,  permit  me  to  recall,  in  a  few  words,  the  experiments  of  learn- 
ed men,  or  practical  manufacturers,  who  have  preceded  me  in  the  work  I  am 
engaged  in. 

We  have  all  taken  our  point  of  departure  from  Proust,  whose  name  will  always 
be  honorably  connected  with  the  history  of  sugar. 

Independent  of  the  ^ell-known  use  he  made  of  the  change  operated  by  the 
sulphite  of  lime  for  the  «ztraction  of  gT&pe  sugar,  this  illustrious  chemist  indi- 
cates, in  the  Journal  of  Physic  for  1810,  the  application  of  sulphite  of  lime  for 
the  juice  of  the  cane,  the  maple,  Ac,  It  is  to  him,  then,  that  is  due  all  the  honor 
of  the  discovery.  Sooner  or  later  his  opinion  must  triumph.  My  happiness  will 
be  to  have  disengaged  it  from  some  dimculties,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  accepted  in 
practice. 

Some  experimenters  followed  this  indication.  Mr.  Drapier,  in  1811,  employed 
sulphurous  acid.    Mr.  Pep-^re  failed  in  1812,  in  his  essays  with  the  same  acid. 

Mr.  Jordan  de  Haber  recommends  the  use  of  sulphurous  acid  for  clarifying, 
but  he  employs,  without  distinction,  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids  or  lime. 

Mr.  Boolin  took  a  patent  for  the  employment  of  sulphite  of  alumine  in  1846. 
The  use  of  this  salt  had  been  already  indicated  by  Mr.  Stolid,  in  a  patent  taken 
in  1838. 

Mr.  Merge  took  out  a  patent  for  the  use  of  sulphurous  acid  and  the  sulphuret 
of  calcium,  which  had  oeen  already  proposed  by  Mairet  de  Reims  for  grape 
sugar. 

In  this  rapid  enumeration  I  purposely  omit  two  patents,  which  give  a  full 
deseripiion  of  the  employment  of  sulphurous  acid  and  the  sulphites— one  by 
Mr,  PubruBiaDt,  dated  18i»;  the  other  by  Mr.  Stolle,  dated  1838. 
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No  one  will  suppose,  I  am  sure,  that  I  had  the  intention  of  setting  aside  the 
experiments  of  a  person  so  worthy  of  consideration  as  Mr.  Dubrunfant.  One 
thing  astonishes  me,  which  is,  that  his  penetration  did  not  enable  him  to  discov- 
er the  reason  of  the  failure  of  several  ofhis  processes. 

The  patent  of  Mr.  Dubrunfant  is  printed  m  volume  twenty-seven,  of  the  col- 
lection of  expired  patents.  Instead  of  discussing  it,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
patent  itself. 

The  patent  of  Mr.  Stolid  is  printed  in  the  collection  of  expired  patents,  volume 
sixty-seven.  Manufactnrers  and  chemists  will  appreciate  at  once  where  Mr. 
StoU(3  and  I  differ.  They  will  give  their  just  value  to  the  points  we  start  from, 
and  will  see  upon  what  /acts  we  base  our  theories. 

For  the  rest,  far  be  it  from  my  thoughts  to  give  myself  the  credit  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  change  to  cane  and  beet  sugar.  I  acknowledge  tnat 
the  credit  all  belongs  to  Proust,  and  that  we  have  only  followed  him.  There 
remained  something  to  be  done  to  render  practical  the  nappy  and  original  idea 
of  this  great  chemist  in  the  manufacture  of  cane  sugar,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
beet  if  I  have  succeeded  in  this,  I  ana  willing  all  the  honor  should  be  given  to 
Proust. 

MoTi.— Th«  translator  is  not  only  itmok  with  tlM  hnportanoe  of  the  above  diieoTeriee  with  re- 
ftrenoe  to  the  cane  and  boet,  but  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  may  be  applied  with  luooeefl  to 
the  extraction  of  logar  firom  the  stalk  of  the  Indian  com.  T.  O.  C. 

8.  COTTON  AND  COTTON  MANUFACTURES  AT  THE  SOUTH.— Part  3.» 


COMPARATIVX  OOer  AKD  nODUOTIVKimB  OF  OOTTOX,  AJTD  THS  CO0T  AXD  FBODUCnVXmaB 

or  ITS  MANUFAOTUaX  :  BT  0HARLX8  T.  4AlUt8. 

The  latest  official  tabular  statement,  to  which  we  have  access,  of  the  amount 
of  cotton  produced  in  the  world,  is  that  made  in  the  office  of  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  year  1834,  for  the  use  of  Congress. 

By  tuis  table,  which  is  sufficiently  correct  for  all  practical  puirxises,  it  appears 
that  the  total  amount  of  cotton  raised  in  the  world  was  900,000,000  pounos;  of 
which  460,000,000  pounds,  10,000,000  pounds  more  than  one-half,  was  the  pro- 
duct of  the  United  States.  Since  that  period,  the  culture  of  the  article  in  the 
West  Indies  has  almost  ceased.  T^e  production  in  the  East  Indies  rapidly 
increased  during  a  few  subsequent  years,  owing  to  the  very  great  efforts  of 
the  British  East  India  Company;  but,  (torn  repeated  failures,  it  has  again  be- 
come stationary,  and  will  probably  never  be  carried  to  any  great  extent.  In  the 
year  1839,  the  entire  supply  of  cotton  from  India  was  46)001,306  pounds.  It 
may  possibly  now  reach  50,1)00,000  pounds.  The  other  cotton  growing  coun- 
tries, viz.:  Brazil,  Mexico,  Egypt  ana  other  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  other  than 
India,  and  a  few  smaller  districts,  with  those  named  above,  made  up,  in  1834, 
the  balance  of  the  product,  say  440,000,000  pounds.  Taking  all  tiie  circum- 
stances into  the  account,  and  especially  the  cheapness  of  the  product  in  this 
country,  and  the  known  decline  in  quantity  in  some  others,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  foreign  product  has  increased,  since  1834,  more  than  ten  per  cent.  This 
would  now  ffive  484,000,000  for  all  the  world,  the  United  States  excepted.  In 
the  United  States,  the  result  has  been  entirely  different^  The  reduction  in  the 
market  value  of  the  article  has  stimulated  the  planter  to  make  more  of  it — to 
compensate  for  the  diminution  of  price  by  the  increase  of  quantity.  This  is  a 
poor  policy,  to  be  sure,  in  most  cases,  yet  it  has  been  extensively  practiced  by 
the  cotton  planters  of  the  United  States.  So  greatly  have  they  increased  the 
culture  of  tne  article,  that  their  crop  for  1648  is  estimated,  in  round  numbers,  at 
1,000,000,000  pounds;  and  which  affords  a  sure  indication,  compared  with  the 
foregoing  statements,  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  cannot  compete  with  them, 
either  in  quantity  or  price.  Increasing  the  consumption  of  the  article  in  Great 
Britain  by  ten  per  cent,  from  the  year  1840  to  184H,  the  quantity  for  the  latter 
year  would  be  984,317,424  pounds;  an  excess  of  more  than  l*  0,000.000  pounds 
over  the  entire  quantity  produced  in,  and  exported  from,  all  the  countries  in  the 
world,  the  United  States  excepted.  France,  Germany  and  other  European  na- 
tions require  about  300,000,0(H)  pounds;  which,  addled  to  the  consv^nption  in 
Great  Britain,  makes  the  quantity  required  in  Europe  884,317,425  pounds.  Of 
this,  only  480,000,000  pounds  is  supplied  by  India,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Brazil,  the 
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West  Indies,  Ac,  anci  leaving  a  deficit  of  more  than  400,000,000  pounds,  ifor 
which  Europe  is  eatircly  dependent  on  the  United  States.  To  withhold  this 
supply,  would  enhance  tnc  price  in  Europe;  and,  though  our  labor  would  cost 
something  more  than  theirs,  our  cotton  would  be  so  much  cheaper,  that  no  Eu- 
ropean manufacturers  could  compete  with  us.  Almost  the  only  reason  why  no 
otncr  country  has  exteoided  its  cotton  culture  as  ours  has  done,  is,  because  no 
other  one  can  raise  the  article  at  so  small  a  cost.  This  circumstance  has  almost 
annihilated  the  culture  of  cotton  in  the  West  Indies,  and  prevented  its  rapid  in- 
crease in  Bnueil.  The  British  India  Company  and  the  Viceroy  of  E^pt.  with 
their  immense  power  and  resources,  have  bent  their  energies  to  the  object,  but, 
hitherto,  all  efiorts  have  failed,  and  the  cotton  planters  of  the  United  States 
still  hold  and  maintain  their  pre-eminence  over  all  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
With  all  these  advantages,  the  United  States  ought  to  be,  emphatically^  thk  cot- 
ton manufacturers  of  the  world;  and  tlie  cotton  flowing  States  should  become 
the  }!rrcat  cotton  vnanufacturing  States  of  the  Union.  One  would  think  thero 
could  be  no  question  that  the  cotton  grower  and  cotton  manufacturer,  combined 
in  one  concern,  with  his  full  supply  of  the  raw  material;  produced  on  his  own 
soil,  might  undersell  the  European  manufacturer,  and  control,  as  far  as  cotton 
fabrics  were  concerned,  every  market  in  the  world.  All  this  minr  appear  chi- 
merical to  some,  and  they  may  be  inclined  to  make  the  inquiry.  How  is  all  this 
to  be  done?  The  reply  is  at  hand:  Manufacture  all  your  own  cotton.  How  can 
we  do  this,  is  the  next  query,  when  we  produce  so  much  ?  Again  the  reply  is 
ready:  Others  now  do  it  for  you.  You  nave  labor,  skill  and  materials — if  you 
wish  for  more  of  labor  and  skill,  they  are  readily  obtained  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  manufacture  all  the  cotton  in  the  world,  l^ut  we  produce  so  much.  True, 
too  much.  Then  make  a  proper  distribution  and  application  of  labor  and  skill; 
produce  no  more  than  can  be  manufactured  at  home.  Cast  not  yourselves  in  a 
foreign  market,  with  a  redundancy  of  an  article,  begging  for  a  purchaser,  on 
the  inerey  of  foreign  brokers,  speculators  and  shavers.  But  more  of  this  by-and- 
by.  Let  us  now  inquire  which,  in  respect  to  the  article  of  cotton,  has  made  the 
best  distribution  and  application  of  labor  and  skill,  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain,  as  far  as  the  creation  of  wealth  is  concerned? 

We  have  seen  that,  according  to  the  best  estimates  to  be  obtained,  the  quantity 
of  cotton  imported  into  the  Kin^dora  of^Oreat  Britain,  and  consumed  b^r  her 
manufactories  in  1840,  was  531,IU7,659  pounds;  of  which,  at  least  four-fifths 
must  have  been  supplied  by  the  cotton  growers  of  the  United  States.  McCulloch, 
in  his  Encyclopedia  of  Commerce,  published  in  London,  for  1847,  estimates  the 
increase  at  about  fifteen  per  cent.  This  estimate  would  make  the  British  con- 
sumption of  cotton  at  present,  610,877,307  pounds  per  annum.  Allowing  only 
the  same  proportion,  or  rather  less  than  we  have  already  stated,  say  now  four- 
fifths  of  the  quantity,  to  be  suppUed  from  the  United  States,  it  will  amount  to 
4^(<,70l,846  pounds.  The  present  average  value  of  this  cotton  in  England,  is 
not  far  from  8  cents  per  pound  ;  and  hence,  the  aggregate  cost,  to  the  British 
manufacturer,  of  tlie  above  quantity  received  from  the  United  States,  would  be 
$39,096,147  68.  At  this  rate,  the  highest  amount  returned  to  the  American  cot- 
ton planter,  would  be,  say  4^8,701  ,t46  pounds,  at  6  cents  per  pound,  $28,922,- 
110  76— for  convenience,  say,  in  round  numbers,  $30,000,000.  The  best  cotton 
lands  will  not  yield  more  than  three  hundred  pounds  per  acre,  and  the  general 
average  from  year  to  year,  probably  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds.  Sup- 
pose, however,  the  quantity  to  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  there  is  re- 
quired 1,794,807  acres  of  land  to  produce  it ;  and  as  the  product  will  not  average 
more  than  2,500  pounds  per  hand,  it  will  require  about  195,480  hands'for  its 
culture.  The  land,  at  $25  per  acre,  is  worth  $-14,870,175.  The  hands  (slaves J 
at  $500  each,  are  worth  $97,740,000.  Thus,  the  land  and  slaves  together,  would 
amount  in  value  to  $142,610,000.  The  cost  of  other  necessary  appendages,  such 
as  cotton  gins,  presses,  horses,  mules,  Hsc,  <Src.,  will  make  up  at  least,  with  the 
above,  the  sum  of  $150,000,000,  as  the  capital  employed  in  the  production  of  the 
above  amount  of  cotton  furnished  to  the  British  manufacturer.  In  order  to  make 
Uie  estimate  high  enough  for  the  planter,  we  will  suppose  his  net  receipts  to  be 
6  cents  per  pound.  At  that  price,  the  quantity,  480,000,000  pounds,  will  return 
him,  say,  in  round  numbers,  $29,000,000. 

According  to  the  estimate  inMcCnlloch's  Encyclopedia  of  Commerce  (English), 

the  raJue  of  British  cotton  manufactures,  for  tlie  year  lb47,  was  about  JC40,000,- 

OUO.     The  estimated  increase  for  the  seven  years,  from  1833  to  1840,  was  33}^ 
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per  cent  At  that  rate,  the  valae,  in  1848,  would  hare  been  about  £43,000,000, 
or  $186,666,666,  nearly.  It  is  estimated  also,  that  the  amount  of  capital  invest- 
ed in  the  business,  is  about  the  same  as  the  amount  of  value  of  product,  per 
annum.  The  British  manufacturers  also  employ  about  300,000  operatives,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  hand-loom  weavers. 

For  the  above  amount  of  product,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  American  cotton 
planter  furnishes  about  480,000,000  pounds  of  the  raw  material,  for,  at  a  high 
estimate,  $29,000,000.  The  cotton  thus  furnished,  is  four-afihs,  nearly,  of  the 
entire  Quantity  consumed.  The  capital  invested  in  the  production  of  the  cotton^ 
is  $150,000,000.  That  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  it,  viz.:  four-fifths  of 
$187,000,000,  in  round  numbers,  is  $149,600,000.  In  the  ratio  of  capital,  there- 
fore, the  planter  should  receive  at  least  $150,000,000  for  his  product,  whereav, 
he  receives  but  $30,000,000.  But  the  cottop,  which  returns  6  cents  per  pound 
to  the  planter,  costs  the  British  manufacturer  '6)4  cents.  At  tliis  price,  the  amount 
of  cost  of  the  cotton,  480,000,000  pounds,  is  ^0,800,000.  Deduct  this  amount 
from  $159,600,000,  the  value  of  the  manufactured  product,  as  above,  and  3rou 
leave  $118,000,000,  as  the  value  added  to  the  above  quantity  of  cotton,  for  which 
the  planter  receives  but  $30,000,000  at  most,  on  an  outlay  of  capital  very  nearly 
equal  to  that  employed  by  the  manufacturer.  So  much  as  to  the  productiveness 
of  British  capital  employed  in  manufacturing  cotton,  and  American  capital  in 
producing  it    Aeain,  in  res{>ect  to  the  number  of  hands  employed : 

We  have  said  tnat  the  British  employed  about  300,000  operatives.  To  work 
up  four-fifths  of  the  cotton  consumed,  would  therefore  require  240,000.  Divide 
the  above  $1 18,000,000  among  these,  and  you  have  $491  &  nearly,  as  the  value 
of  product  per  hand.  Again,  divide  t^e  net  receipts  for  t^e  planter's  cotton, 
$30,000,000,  among  the  number  of  hands  (195,480)  required  to  produce  it,  and 
you  have  but  $153  46  per  hand — ^less,  by  $33^23  per  annvm,  for  each  hand  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  cotton,  than  is  realised  by  its  manufacture  in  Great 
Britain.  True,  we  have  seen  that,  in  the  process,  the  British  manufacturer  em- 
ploys also  240,000  hand  loom  weavers — ^making  the  entire  number  of  persons 
employed,  480,000.  Well,  divide  the  British  net  product  among  this  whole 
number,  and  you  have  $245  84  per  hand,  and  leaving  yet,  an  excess  of  $92  38 
per  hand  in  favor  of  the  miinufacture,  against  the  production  of  the  raw  material. 
&ut  there  are  other  mattera  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  which  will  enhance 
this  difference. 

In  the  first  place,  the  planter  employs  the  labor  of  about  half  as  many  horses 
and  mules  as  field  hands.  In  the  second  place,  the  cultivators  of  his  cotton 
fields  must  be  his  best,  able-bodied  hands,  while  two-thirds,  at  least,  of  the  op- 
eratives in  the  cotton  mills  are  bovs  and  girls.  In  the  third  place,  the  planter 
has  to  employ  the  labor  of  such  boys  and  girls  many  months  in  the  year^  to 
eather  his  crop  in  the  fields.  All  tHese,  together  with  other  matters  that  might 
be  named  in  connection  with  the  culture  of  cotton  and  its  preparation  for  market, 
would  very  nearly  cancel  the  demand  for  the  labor  of  the  240,000  British  hand- 
loom  weavers,  and,  especially,  when  we  consider  that  the  latter  are  not  employ- 
ed much  over  one-half  their  time,  and,  even  then,  at  rates  of  wages  wnicn, 
without  the  aid  of  public  charity,  would  not  prevent  starvation. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  we  have  not  taken  into  cousideraiion  the  amount 
of  wages  paid  by  the  British  manufacturer,  while,  for  slave  labor,  the  planter 
pays  none.  True—but,  be  it  remembered,  the  value  of  the  hand  is  $500  at  least, 
the  interest  on  which  is  $30  per  annum.  Then,  the  planter  feeds  and  clothes 
his  hands,  furnishes  them  with  dwellings  and  fuel,  and  with  medical  attendance 
in  time  of  sickness ;  and  maintains  them  when, from  old  age  or  other  cause,  they  be- 
come unable  to  labor.  Thus,  the  average  cost  of  labor  is  probably  quite  as  great  to 
the  cotton  planter,  for  a  given  number  of  hands,  as  to  tne  British  manufacturer ; 
and,  reckoning  his  entire  number,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  and  bring- 
ing in  Uie  amount  of  labor  performed  by  his  mules  and  horses,  he  has  as  mauv* 
to  provide  for.  True,  again,  the  British  manufacturer  has  to  disburse  a  small 
portion  of  his  proceeds  for  other  materials  than  cotton  and  labor — such  as  coal,, 
oil,  starch,  dec.  But  tiie  planter,  on  the  other  hand,  has  his  land  to  clear,  his 
bagffing  and  bale  rope  to  furnish,  his  cotton  to  ein.  press  and  transpoit  to  mark- 
et, £c.,  Ac,  which  meet  a  great  proportion  of  lul  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  ex- 
cept cotton  and  labor.  In  short,  taking  everything  into  the  account,  the  net 
products  and  profits  of  manufacturing  cotton  in  Great  Britain,  will  exceed  those 
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from  the  culture  of  cotton  for  that  purpose  in  the  United  States,  by  more  than 
one  hundred  per  cent.  In  other  words,  in  the  ratio  of  the  profits  made  on  4^,- 
000,000  pounds  of  cotton  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  the  planter  should  re- 
tceive,  as  his  net  proceeds,  at  least  $60,000,000,  whereas,  he  receives,  at  most,  but 
$30,000,000.  •  And  why  is  there  this  enormous  difference  ?  Two  replies  are  at 
£and,  each  of  them  satisfactory  and  conclusive ;  and  each  of  them  plain  and 
simple. 

In  the  first  place,  the  planter  seuds  his  cotton  abroad  to  be  manufactured, 
and  thus  loses  the  profits  of  the  process,  when  it  might  as  well  be  done  at  home. 
In  the  secood  place,  he  produces  a  surplus  of  the  article  every  year,  sends  it  to 
Europe  in  surplus  supplies,  has  to  solicit  sales  and  hence  must  submit  to  have 
purchasers  make  their  own  prices,  and  give  him  for  the  article  just  what  they 
please.  This  he  may  know  from  the  fact,  that  an  occasional  short  crop,  or  a 
temporary  deficiency  in  the  supply,  creates  a  correspondinip  advance  in  prices  ; 
while,  when  the  demand  has  been  fully  canceled,  pnces  fall  again  to  their  usual 
level,  and  probably  below  it.  Let  us  now  take  another  view  of  this  subject, 
and  call  the  attention  of  the  cotton  planter  to  the  principal  manufacturing  States 
in  our  Union  ;  and  where,  we  venture  to  predict,  he  will  find  the  balance  against 
him  as  great  in  proportion  as  in  Great  Britain,  although  labor  is  considerably 
dearer  in  this  countir  than  in  that.  Could  or  would  the  cotton  planters  of  this 
country  employ  all  tne  capital  and  labor  now  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton, to  a  business  as  lucrative  as  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  they 
would,  in  the  ratio  of  the  present  market  value  of  that  article  now  shipped  to 
the  British  market,  realise  at  least  S120,000,000  per  annum,  instead  of  ^,000,- 
000  now  returned  to  them.  This  difference  appears  enormous,  but  such  is  the 
Uct 

The  entire  cotton  crop  of  1840,  as  per  official  statements  and  returns,  was 
790,479,375  pounds.  Assuming  25  per  cent  for  the  increase  since  that  period, 
which  is,  probablv,  a  near  approximation  to  the  truth,  the  crop  of  lo48  was 
988,099,093  pounds.  Assuming,  also,  6  cents  per  pound  as  the  return  to  the 
planter,  the  entire  amount  realized  for  the  crop  was  $^,285,945  58.    Though 

Sersuaded  that  this  estimate  is  a  hiffh  one,  we  will  yet  increase  it,  and  put  it 
own  in  round  numbers  at  $60,000,000,  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  Taking 
our  former  estimates  as  a  basis,  to  produce  this  quantity  of  cotton  would  require 
3,991,036  acres  of  land,  the  value  of  which,  at  $S»per  acre,  would  be  99,775,900. 
There  would  also  be  reauired,  the  labor  of  395,5200  hands.  The  value,  of  this 
number  of  able-bodied  slaves,  say  as  before,  $500  each,  would  be  $197,600,000, 
and  which,  with  the  cost  of  cotton  gins,  horses,  mules,  Ac,  Ac,  will  amount  to 
at  least  S300,000,000.  Let  us  now  inquire  what  is  done  by  the  appropriation  of 
capital,  labor  and  skill,  together  with  the  material  in  the  cotton  mills  of  our 
pnncipal  manufacturing  States. 

^  In  nvt  of  the  New  England  States,  there  are  employed,  about  57,000  opera- 
tives, manufacturing  cotton  fabrics.  The  capital  employed  in  the  business  is  es- 
timated at  $43,9e<2,l20  and  the  gross  product  at  $40,918,143.  Deduct  thirty- 
three  and  a  third  per  cent,  from  the  latter  sum  for  cost  of  all  materials,  labor 
excepted,  say  $13,639,381,  and  vou  have  as  the  net  product  of  labor,  $37,278,769. 
This  sum  is  a  trifle  less  than  tne  entire  amount  received  by  the  southern  plant- 
er for  all  the  cotton  he  ships  to  Great  Britain.  Yet  this  is  realized  on  the  em- 
ployment of  a  capital  of  something  less  than  $43,000  000 ;  while  the  planter 
employs,  as  has  been  seen,  to  produce  that  cotton,  capital  in  land,  slaves  and 
fixtures  to  the  amount  of  $150,00p,000.  The  difference  in  the  interest  on  these 
two  sums,  per  annum,  at  6  per  cent.,  is  bo  less  Uian  $6,420,000,  a  very  desirable 
item  in  favor  of  the  eastern  manufacturer.  Again,  to  produce  that  result,  we 
have  also  seen  that  the  planter  must  employ,  at  least,  about  180,000  hands,  able- 
bodied  persons ;  whereas  the  eastern  manufacturer  employs  only  57,000,  being 
less  than  one-Uiird  part  of  the  number,  and  who  create,  by  their  labor,  more 
wealth  than  the  former.  In  proportion  to  the  capital  and  labor  emploved,  the 
planter  should  realize  more  tnau  thrice  the  amount  of  the  manufacturer,  but  does 
not.  in  fact,  realize  quite  as  much.  Yet,  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  operatives  in  cotton  mills  are  women  and  children.  These  are  plain 
and  unembeliished  facts,  based  on,  and  borne  out  by,  the  most  authentic  data  that 
can  be  obtained ;  and  which  we  shall,  hereafter,  attempt  to  illustrate  more  fully 
and  verify  more  substantially,  by  the  exhibition  of  practical  details  and  known 
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results,  too  simple  to  be  misconstrued,  and  too  well  authenticated  to  admit  of 
doubt.  In  fact,  the  superiority  in  the  increase  of  the  wealth  and  population  of 
the  manufacturing  States,  compared  with  that  of  the  cotton-growing  States,  af- 
fords almost  incontestible  proof  of  the  fact,  that,  manufactories  create  wealth 
with  much  greater  rapidity  than  the  cotton  culture — if  not,  then,  whence  arises 
the  difference  ?  for  there  certainly  is  a  great  difference.  Labor  and  skill  are  more 
judiciously  distributed  in  the  manufacturing  States  than  at  the  South  and  more 
economically  applied.  With  the  planter,  the  object  is  to  work  a  certain  number 
of  hands — ^to  make  all  the  cotton  with  them  that  he  can,  and  to  sell  it  for  what 
others  may  be  disposed  to  give.  The  market  is  ^lutted---cotton  must  be  sacri- 
ficed at  a  low  price.  Instead  of  diverting  a  portion  of  his  means  to  some  other 
and  more  prontable  object,  he  exerts  himseli  to  produce  more  cotton  this  year, 
that,  by  increase  of  quantity,  he  may  make  up  the  loss  in  price ;  instead  of 
which  he  enhances  the  supply,  reduces  the  price  still  lower  and  still  continues 
at  the  mercy  of  foreign  brolcers.  As  a  general  thing,  this  is  not  the  way  with 
the  people  of  Uie  manufacturing  States.  Their  object  is  to  pursue  any  certain 
branch  of  business  no  further  than  it  is  found  profitable.  When  it  ceases  to  be  so 
they  relinquish  it  and  try  their  hand  at  some  other.  For  this  reason,  labor  is 
properly  oistributed  and  economically  applied.  In  other  words,  people  are  care- 
nil  that  labor  should  be  employed  on  objects  most  productive,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  ensure  the  greatest  result  in  the  shortest  time.  So,  of  skill,  materials  and 
capitaL 
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I.  BOOK  NOTICES. 

Books  flrom  Harpor  it  Brotbera,  through  J.  B.  Stool,  Now  Ofteona: 

1.  A  Srsnof  ow  Ancuan  avd  Midibtal  GioaaAPBT,  for  tho  um  of  tehooU  and  ooUegea.  Bj 
Charloo  Anthon,  LL.  IK,  Profeaaor  of  tho  Oreok  and  Latia  languacea  tat  Oolumbla  Oollego,  Mow 
YorkfOte.    1850. 

Thia  la  a  splendid  Tohnao  in  appoaranoe  and  eonftalna  noarly  oiriit  hnndrod  pacoa,  bolng  tho 
prodnetion  of,  poihapa,  tho  ableat  daaalcal  aeholar  In  Amorlca,  and  tho  man  who  haa  0^ 
felt  in  that  field  in  tne  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  work  is  intended  for  a  tcxt^xwk,  and  no 
student  abonld  bo  without  it.  Tho  author  says:  '*  Now,  that  classical  instruotion  aspires  to  bo. 
something  more  than  a  mere  ringing  of  changes  <m  letters  and  syllablea,  and  the  redtaUon-rooma 
of  our  couegoa  are  beginning  to  hare  the  duU  routine  of  mere  rerbal  translations  enlirened  by 
inqnirioa  and  inrestigations  ealculated  at  once  to  interest  and  improTo,  a  knowledge  of  ancient 
sitea  and  localities,  that  are  more  or  less  identified  with  the  stirring  events  of  other  days,  cannot 
but  proTo  an  impcnrtant  aid  in  adrandng  the  good  work." 

2.  PoetamiOTO  Woau  or  ths  Rst.  Tbohas  Ckauomm,  B.  B.,  LL.  B.  JBditad  ^  tho  Rot.  Wm. 
llanna,  LL.  B.    ToL  rilL 

This  Tolume  embraoea  the  whole  of  the  aeoond  Tolumo  of  the  InHHutti  nf  TheeioffPt  the  first  of 
f«hleh  was  noticed  in  our  January  number.  It  treats  mainly  of  the  sul^ect  matter  of  Christian- 
ity: Natara  of  the  Gospel  Bemody,  the  Atonement,  Faith,  Sanctiflcation,  Works,  Extent  of  tho 
Oospol  Bomedy.  Law  of  Necessity,  Predestination,  uniTorsality  of  the  Qoapel.  nie  Tolume  also 
q>ntaina  seToral  supplementary  lectures  mwn  the  Trinity,  Christ  is  God,  JMrine  and  Human  Nar 
turo,  Bootrine  of  the  Spirit,  Teaching  of  llieology,  ControTony,  otd, 

8.  Hisioar  or  Spahibb  LiTxaATumi.    By  George  Ticfcnor.    In  three  Tolumeo. 

This  is  probably  (ma  of  the  first  works,  in  eharaeter  and  ozccutim,  which  has  appearad  firom 
the  presa  In  the  present  century.  The  northern  erities  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  enthusiasm;  and, 
from  tho  alight  examination  wo  have  boon  able  to  glvo,  wa  indorse  Tory  fblly  tho  language  of 
tho  Sotuthem  LiUranf  Muamger: 

**  We  haTo  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  wo  regard  this  work  as  one  of  the  most  oxoellept  and 
Taluahle  publications  orer  issued  nom  the  American  preaa.  There  is  a  finish  in  tho  style,  and  a 
oompleteneas  in  tho  execution  of  tho  design  pursued,  thai  leaTo  tho  general  reader  and  the  stu- 
dent of  Xnropean  letters  nothing  to  desire.  What  Preaoott  haa  d<me  for  tho  court  of  Spain  and 
tho  colonial  enterprise  of  her  eitibens  in  past  ages,  Mr.  Tleknor  haa  done  for  her  literature ;  and 
the  two  authors  will,  hereafter,  be  mentioned  in  honorable  Juxtaposition  whenoYor  Spanish  his- 
torr  is  passed  in  reriow.  The  work  of  Mr.  Tleknor  is  much  more  elaborate,  and,  of  course,  more 
satisfoctory,  than  the  trsatise  of  Slsmondi,  and  will,  doabtloss,  be  adopted  as  the  standard  au- 
thority on  the  suldoet" 

4.  Tax  Wax  with  Mbdoo.  By  R.  8.  Biplsj,  BroToi  Mijor  in  tho  United  States  Army,  First 
Lieutenant  of  the  Second  Rogiment  of  Arttllwy,  Ac    Two  TOlumea. 

Histories  of  tho  late  Moxicui  War  have  abounded,  but  very  fow  haTo  had  more  than  ephemer- 
al merit.  Wo  read  tliem  with  less  interest,  being  so  proximate  to  the  timea,  the  oharacters,  and 
the  erente  dismssod  Mijor  BIpley's  work  ssems,  howoror,  of  another  stamp,  and  is  oTidently 
the  result  of  great  pains  and  stnd^y,  superadded  to  the  personal  exporienoe  of  an  actor  in  the 


**To  pronouBca  upon  the  marite  of  these  Toluaao,  as  a  reliahlo  history  of  the  late  war  with 
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Mexico,  would  rtqnire  a  fkr  more  oarefld  oomiMurlfon  of  th«  nairatiTe  wiUi  ilM  oildal  doemiMnta 
than  we  haTo  hetfu  able  to  make.  Tha  high  dlanoter  of  Major  Ripley,  a«  an  officer  and  a  gentlCK 
man,  farnishes,  however,  a  Bufflcient  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  his  work.  The  correct  and 
lucid  style  of  the  author  bears  evident  marlui  of  caution,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  volumea  la 
pleading.  80  many  incomplete  and  loosely-written  hiatorles  of  the  war  with  Mexico  have  beem 
issued  from  the  press  since  peace  has  been  resUned  between  the  two  countries,  that  we  are  glad 
to  see  one,  at  last,  which  is  worthy  of  the  library.  The  volumes  are  in  royal  octavo  form,  ar? 
beautifully  printed,  and  contain  excellent  maps  of  tha  different  places  of  engagement  in  the 
whole  field  of  operations.** 

6.  Faixt  Talm  raoM  all  NAnoM.  By  Anthony  R  Montalba.  With  twenty-four  illufftratkaa 
V  Doyle.    IMO. 

This  is  a  moat  interealing  book  for  young  pcnons,  and  had  It  come  into  our  hands,  wo  dread  to 
think  how  many  years  ago,  no  pleasure  in  the  world  would  have  been  ciual  to  ours,  nor  pa«tim« 
drawn  us  away.  There  are  upward  of  thirty  tales  of  fairies  and  genii  and  dwarfii,  magidani, 
«tc.,  taken  fhun  the  approved  authors  of  all  nations. 

0.  Lirx  Ain>  Coexxspondbjicx  op  Robxxt  Southxt.  Part  I.  To  be  completed  in  six  parts.  Sdt* 
ted  by  Mr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Bouthey. 

7.  RoLAHD  Cashil.  By  Charles  Lever.  Illustraied  with  a  great  many  homonms  and  admirahla 
wood  cuta  by  Phii.    Gbmplote  in  three  parts. 

HOMK  TomusT. 

From  our  firlend,  the  author,  Wm.  Gilmon  Simma,  of  South  Caxolinju  we  have  received  tha 
following  little  work,  fW>m  his  own  pen,  entitled  the  Hoicx  tocxm;  or.  Father  Abot  To  every 
Charlestonian  and  Carolinian  this  «m<c&y,"  as  the  author  calls  it,  will  have  the  liveliest  inter- 
est For  ourselves,  we  reoogniie,  at  every  page,  images  and  scenes  long  fiunillar,  and  seem  tA 
atand  again  by  the  banks  of  the  Ashley  and  the  Cooper,  or  hear  the  waves  beating  up  against 
the  beach  of  old  Sullivan's.  The  pictures  have  in  them  everything  of  life  and  warmth.  The  ob- 
ject of  Mr.  Simms,  in  this  modest  volume,  is  "  to  inculcate  Ikith  in  ttlaee ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
show  how  silly  are  our  tourista  who  wander  away  tnm  the  most  delightful  scenery  and  climates 
of  the  world,  because  they  are  Ikmiliar,  to  seek  those  without  a  tithe  of  their  advantages."  It 
would  afford  us  pleasure  to  make  many  extracts,  and  we  may  yet  do  it,  offering,  meanwhile,  to 
Mr.  Simms,  our  grateftil  indebtedness  for  the  pleasant  thouf^ti  of  days  long  gone  by,  and  tha 
•venta  which  cluster  around  them,  which  his  maUesf  provokes. 

NonoK  TO  MAinrxxa.    By  Lieut.  M.  F.  Manry.    Approved  hy  the  Navy  Department 

This  is  a  quarto  pamphlet,  filled  with  nautical  tables,  directions,  etc.    Mr.  Maury  is  one  of  tha 

most  laborious  and  valuable  men  that  the  selenoa  of  our  eoontry  may  boaat,  and  long  may  hia 

aMTvioes  be  ei^oyed  by  the  nation. 

SHAKSPXAKK'fl  DsAV ARC  WoMCS,  wlth  httrodoctory  remarka  and  notes,  original  and  selected* 
«  Much  Ado  About  Nothing."    Phillips,  Sampaon  A  Co.,  Boston. 

Each  number  of  this  seiiss  oontahas  a  play  eomplete,  at  tha  price  of  twenty-five  cents.  We  re- 
gard it,  in  every  rsspeet,  consUbring  tha  merita  of  its  typography  and  engravings,  the  dieapeat 
work  publidied. 

PxonucnoK  op  Vital  Foxci.  A  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Maspacfausetts  Medical  Soelaty)  aft 
their  annual  meeting,  1849.    By  Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D.,  Boston. 

Dr.  Jarvis  proves  himself,  in  this  lecture,  one  of  the  first  statisticians  of  his  age,  with  rhetoric  aft 
command  to  give  interest  and  lifb  even  to  columns  of  figures.  We  have  read  tha  pamphlet  with 
much  interest,  and  marked  passages  for  quotation.  Ita  universal  drenlation,  as  a  whole,  would. 
In  our  opinion,  effect  much  for  the  physical  Improvement,  health,  comlbrt  and  vitality,  of  our 
people.  Stattsties  of  Ufo  are  anraly  higlMr  and  mora  to  ha  priiad  than  thoaa  of  eom  and  eottoo, 
so  much  in  vogue. 

Nxw  WoEK  OM  THi  MAiHJPACTUfti  A!n>  RiPimifo  OP  SuoAJu— We  call  the  attention  of  sugar  plant- 
ers to  the  advertisment  of  this  work  in  our  pages,  and  regret  that  want  of  time  forbids  a  mora 
lengthy  reference.  It  is  fhnn  one  of  the  ablest  writers  on  colonial  products,  etc,  in  England. 
We  shall  refer  to  It  again. 

2.  TO  THE  PLANTERS.— SUGAR  AND  COTTON. 

The  Importance  of  an  aoimot  In  New  Orleana,  in  oonnection  with  the  Review,  to  aid  the  plant- 
ers in  thepmrcham  and  »dU  qf  tttate*,  has  firequenUy  suggested  itselfl  We  have  determined  to 
•tart  it  Aa  the  Review  droulates  largely  in  all  the  soimiem  and  western  States,  and  is  now 
getting  a  northern  circulation,  planters  will  have  an  opportunity  of  offering  their  estates  to  tha 
Best  a4vantage.  They  will  be  charged  for  the  advertianient  of  estates,  aoooiding  to  the  space  oc- 
cupied and  time  advertised,  on  rtatonahU  Cerau,  in  the  pages  of  the  Review,  as  will  be  agreed  up- 
on. When  sales  are  effected  tlirough  the  aoxhct,  tha  nsual  commission  will  be  charged.  EdiUh 
rial  natioa  will  be  called  to  the  estates.  Messrs.  Weld  A  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Review,  able  and 
energetic  buidness  men,  will  take  exeUuive  charge  of  this  department 

49*  All  letters  relaUng  to  the  busineaa  of  the  Review  will  be  direefeod  to  Wxld  A  Co.,  No.  fiB 
Camp  street,  New  Orleans:  all  relating  to  editorial,  to  J.  D.  B.  Db  Bow,  care  of  Weld  A  Co.,  pub- 
Ushers  Conunerdal  Review,  New  Orleans. 

3.  OUR  BOUND  VOLUMES  COMPLETE. 

We  have  still  a  tern  sets  remaining  of  the  Old  Series  of  the  Commercial  Review,  in  bandaomely 
bound  volam(*8,  lS4d— 1849.  We  wish  those  of  our  subecribers  who  have  not  the  work  oompleta 
would  order  them,  or  have  them  taken  by  the  public  or  private  libraries  In  their  vicinity.  In  a 
short  time  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  them  on  any  terms,  as  the  edition  printed  was  small. 
We  are  anxious  to  distribute  the  volumes,  and  will  deliver  them  at  any  points.  Address  Wiu» 
d  Co^  PublUhen,  No.  68  Camp  street,  New  Orleans. 


Eentncky  Collegiate  and  BSilitaiy  Institnt^ 


BQABD  OF  VnUTORS. 

CcB    P.  nuDLEV.  Jli}.  GtmtrtI,  FntUml  (ix  'fi'l').  Hon. 
I  HENRV   CLAV.  Hon    1.  i.  CRITTGKDON,  Hon.  JOHN   W. 

BUteELL,  Han,  DAVID  THORNTON.  Hon.  JOHN  HrEED 
aUITH,  Gm.  JOHN  T.  PGATT.  Ban.  JOHN  L.  HELU.Col.  H. 
D.  PAYNE. 

FACULTT. 

•dcBllac  B«d  lillernrr  DeparliarBt. 

Cor.P.W.CAPKBS.  A.  H.rrciMeii'.  4i.ll  Prqf-.u.r  gt  Cvll  E„-ln«tln|.  N.mol  Phi- 
h-tuphy  dill  AHronoRiT.  I.D.  B.  DillOW,  Em|..  A  H..  Pror.  Pnl.  Erannny.dHDiH'c*  and 
Comnietrlir  l^w  (Air Summer Tarni)  Hnn.TMOUAS  n.  MONROE,  Prof.  Nuuril.  Mlllltrj 
■nd  Iniernaltanil  L(».  T.  LINDdl.BVi  A.  H„  ptof.  AncKnl  LunfiutH  nJ  tUMorj. 
R.  a.  BARMWELL,  A.  H.,  Prof.  Hodfrn  UntuM"*  *"*  ^""  Ullrw  W.  J.  HAOICL, 
Frafbwr  of  Hathtntlci. 

niUlarr  B(v«rtaMM> 
Col.  P.  W.  CAPERS,  Commanilinl,  Ixilruilar  In  Tacllu  ■cnirill)',  tnt  tba  Scien«  of 
War.  Li.  Col.  (lebaHipplMMiIlorn),  Inniuelotln  ArlllMty  Tamln.  U^|oi  T.  LTND9- 
LET,  Iiul'O'lorlnlnriiilrrTaellni.  Cipl.  R  G.  BARNWGLL,  InMrvclor  in  hiranuy  Tk- 
Ikt.  Ciil.  W.  J.  HAGILL.  Inmniclor  In  Lliiil  Infinity  and  Cnalty.  J.T.  DICKINSUN, 
U.  D.,  Sn.itan.     Capl.  tIAMUEI.  P.  BASCllM,  Puu  Adjuianl. 

TBRMS  (PiH/nbll  Ao(/.J,.orI,  in  pdva^.i. 
Inililutt  ihar(«  far  Boaril,  Tiiilloii.  LlghUi  and  Wuhlnj,  |1B0.00  F«r  annum. 

do  dn  do        do  do  tr.Pi*;iar.  De^i.,    13(IU0  do 

Frcnrb,  Gtrnian  and  Spsniih  I.an|iU(ti  (cilraj  <ach,  10.00  do 

Th«  [niiaule  b  localcd  il  the  Pranklln(i|nlng«.  ill  idlln  from  Prankton.  Tin  ilie  >•  alo- 
vawd,  apd  nmaikabty  hsaUtirul ;  Iba  lulnaral  wiltn  »■  blihly  ap|i<o«eri ;  Ihe  barrack!  nav, 

TJwAFiuKnik  Yeaibejlni  on  iiwIM  Monday  of  SeptanlHr:  Iba  Bseand  BaoriOB  on  Iba  3d 
Kooday  In  Jannaij.    EoeaHipiBrnl  nonlh.  July. 

Addrcu  Ilia  Bupetlnlfndenl  at  Iba  <■  Ulliury  InHltula.  Pranklln  Co..  K) ,"  Of  t.  D.  B. 
DaBow,  Naw  nrtaani.    Prlnltd  RtinlallOM,  Ac.,  will  iw  fiiriilihcd  If  dalrad 

VBSAB   CBHBBAft  AS&BflV, 

OFFICE    AT   THE    CITY    or    AUSTIN. 

Tm  andanlfnad  oKWi  ]ilaieivlc«  u  a  GaiaaiL  Aam  Tor  Itia  Iianaulidn  of  IwilnCH 

lbrOU||hDlllIha8it>CDrTaiai.      He  will  pay  illrnltDn  to  I  lie  •rllleniBiit  orallclllnii  orlflnallnl 
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rron  lejal  colli^l 

on  by  aiBlu 

tMoT 

lca.»iD 

hb-li  erani,  nnebi 

irofwliale 

llie  »iJe  u  aiirnd  hiialncah  Ac,  *<.,  t*t  princiftl  iiaic  mall  lUUrtiiet,  or  Ilia  bu 

Foweia  of  Aiinrnay,  In  laiiil  forin,  win  be  TEqiHrrd  fiir  Ihe  Iranncllen  of  all  InalilMi,  < 
Lapreaanilni  iriwui)inoieaior adjimnenliibe  olHilntni  of  paitnta  farland  from  ihe  Ui 
In  nd  OQce.  ibe  location  of  landt  and  Itie  paymaiuof  Ufca. 

The  poiluaon  all  teilrri  of  bailnev  niifi  be  pre-paid,  or  Ibey  may  nmhe  ailended  lo. 

4aiiii>,  S<^(ni»(r»,ieW.         [Dac-^n.]  H£MUUk'»  Vl-&' 


MANUFACTURED    BY 

BATES,  HYDE  ft  CO.,  BRID6EWATER,  MASS. 


Gso.  II.  Or  AT  ft  Co.,  Boiton. 
Tvrrs  ft  Hobart,  NewOrleani,  L«. 
John  Fmun,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Ba,kbr  ft  LiTTLR,  Natchfis,  Mln. 
Tatlor,  Hunt  ft  Co.*  Viekaburgh,  do. 


Skgents: 


J.  Heard  ft  Co.,  Yazoo  City,  If  isi. 
pARRifi  Meropbia,  Tenn. 
Edward  Hobar,  OalTeaton,  Ttzaa. 
Jambb  Hibbard,  Napoleon,  Ark. 
Wm.  Flaoo,  Baebelor*a  Bend,  Mlaa. 


Tbe  anderalgned,  manufaetarera  of  tbe  Eaolr  Oim-Staiid,  reapectfully  inTlte  the  attention  of 

Cotton  Plantera,  and  others  intereaird,  to  aome  of  the  recent  iroprorementa 

in  their  OIn  Standa  now  offered  for  aale :-~ 

The  frame  of  th«  maebine,  which  ia  ao  eaaential  to  the  dnrability  and  accurate  working  of 
Hie  parte,  ia  conatracted  in  a  inore  permanent  and  aubatantial  manner  than  formerly,  having 
eight  poeta  or  8taD<b,  and  le  permanently  aeeured  and  hound  together  wl.h  Joint  bolta. 

Tbe  »*  Ofttaelied  Oratea,**  which  have  been  in  eztenaive  nee  for  many  yeara,  have  been  im- 
proved in  form,  and  adapted  to  other  pane  of  the  improved  machine;  they  are  chilled  or  hard- 
•ned  where  moatextMMed  to  friction,  and.intlieir  preaent  form  are  believed  to  be  auperior  in 
many  reapecta  to  any  other  form  of  grate. 

Tlie  <•  Improved  Patent  Bruah,**  recently  added  to  the  Eagle  6in«8tand,  ia  believed  to  com- 
bine all  the  advantages  of  the  cylinder  or  cloae,  and  the  winged  or  open  bniahes,  avoiding  tho 
ohjectiona  to  which  both  tbeae  forma  are  liable ;  the  whole  auppiy  of  air  for  the  draft  of  the 
litand  is  received  through  openlnga  In  the  Brnsh-htods,  and  forced  out  between  llie  rows  of 
bristlea.  In  thia  way,  a  more  full  and  uniform  eufrent  iaeetaMlahed ;  the  uiotea,  dirt  and  falao 
aeeda  are  more  effectually  diaengaged  from  tlie  fijfm,  and  the  ginned  cotton,  when  delivered 
Into  the  lint  room,  has  that  peculiar  «•  combed"  or  «•  carded  "  appearance  ao  well  known  to 
dealers  In  that  ataple. 

There  are  many  minor  Improvements.  niM  necessary  to  be  mentioned  in  thia  circninr,  which 
will  be  found  to  add  to  ihn  merita  of  thi«  machine. 

Ample  evidence  of  the  aatbfactory  operatioue  of  tbeae  Oina,  may  be  obtained  from  their 
ngeata. 

07  OrdeiB  addreseed  to  ua  directly,  or  to  either  of  our  agcnta,  will  receive  immediate  at- 
tention.   

BHdgtwaUr,  Man*  BATBS,    IITI^B  dk   C?0« 

J.  D,  HATiTiAM, 

AttorDey  and  ConDsellor  at  Law, 

OTOLOVSA8,    M»miAlfA, 

Will  attend  the  Oourts  In  the  Fonrteenth  and  Fifteenth 

Judicial  Districts. 


Reference:      Hon.  George  R.  King, 

Messrs.  Stockton  &  Steele, 
"        Waters  6l  Co., 

Joseph  H.  Moore,  Esq.  ^ 


>'New  OrleaM. 


J.  D.  B.  DeBOW, 

COUNSELLOR  AM)  ATTOHMY  AT  LAW, 

New  Orleann,  La. 

Hnving  made  snch  arrangements  as  will  enable  him  to  give  the  great  portion 
Af  his  attention  to  the  practice  of  Law,  which  he  haa  reaumed,  the  subacriber  will 
attend  to  any  business  from  this  or  other  States,  intrusted  to  his  charge,  whether 
in  Louisiana  or  throughout  the  West  generally.  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow. 


CHARLESTON,    S.    O., 

OFTZU  m»  SIBTltm    »  TBI 

COLLECTION  OF  ALL  ACCODNTS  AND  CLAIMS, 


Either    in    Charleston    or    throughout    the    State    of 
South  Carolina. 

WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL. 

SHIRTS!  SHIRTS!!  GOOD  SHIRTS!!! 

C.  LSISHTON'S 
GENTLEMENS' FURNISHING  STORE, 

Ifaa.  S  »m*  S  fUriil  »lr«al,  New  OrbaM, 
•■d  !•  Puk  Place,  Kbw  Fvrh. 


■  MMgnr  Appi(nilH*>»Howanl'*  Taeaaai  Pan*. 

Ti>  Fluiun  *ho  wlih'te  inik*  ihf Ir  Sufwi  nilKljr  bf  n«in,  ih*  JV,  Klllmix  Afparalif 
li  knoira  lo  b*  the  clmp«i  ibuhu  yti  betn  lounduud.  uul  li  !•  acliiiDWlfiltHl.  ii«u  b*  ilum 
prratintiialMMhit  klnifa.u  b«lng  lupniur  u  rtgsrdi  ilinpMciV.sciiiHaij  <if  fii«l,iin<l  Inlhs 
perfectloa  or  Ebf  lufin  inidebjr  li.  Mftiick  f-Tnwaa  make  el|hl  aim  of  Ihli  Appanlu*.  Each 
XppuiLiM  ta  eompwil  nf  thtM  nciiuni  pana.  ■  pumploc  anilD*,  ik«  ajrvp  tod  cans  Juice  clul- 
Sara— bono  Mack  fllitra  rrqnlml  Ibr  aub  alu-Hwa  blowjifi  (or  molaiaia,  wmuhl  Inui  m* 
(or  AlwTHl  can*  jaico,  avnip  and  mnluaea,  all  Iha  cnnnoctlM  plpM,  UDugba,  iial*n,  cockh 
4-c,— (bona  black  nTlilBct  and  null  ateim  «D|lno  lo  can;  ii.  The  whole  Mt  up,  eofnplnaand 
[unoiajj  ai  ih»  (alluolnf  price*. 

SluNo.1.  cunbloofmaklDgteUh.  »'«  Iba.  )Iim  hijiub,  •  7.H() 
do         3  do  IWOO  do  HMO 

do         a  do  IBOro  do  HiOO 

do       1  do  ivm  du  isjoca 

do       s  do  dam  do         iii.gi» 

do         «  do  aUttt  du  UjUOD 

do        T  do  «iaoo  do  9S.5rO 

do         a  -        do  *SUOO  du  3t,<C0 

Thea*  Appwwua  do  nnt  rrnuln  more  roonnhaa  keulea.norlaKnecfaaan'io  have  a  new  build- 
log  te  ihem.  Tb*  bdck  and  carpeater'i  work  la  u>b«  di'iiaai  the  eipetiee  oT  ib«  pUuLrr,  and 
dora  But  aicoart  tn  u  olifbi  per  ceni.  of  ihB  ebove  price  t«  each  Appamsa. 

Uaaan.  Harfick  4'Ti>wne,  the  bullderanf  iha*a  Appantta,  baTlpf  all  the  toolaand  n^enaarj 
laelllilM.acs  prtpared  lufarDiahio  plaoien  aar  oiherklnd  d<  cwnp<aiB  Htran  Appamua  that 
iha;  mar  wani,  upon  chaaper  larma  than  aor  other  fi-UBdrr  lu  thia  enunlrr.  rhe;  are  read;  lO 
rnrnlah  alihntha  Howaid^or  Rltllmi  Tacnum  Pamdelinred  In  He>  (MMi>a,i»ap|p<a,  wHh 
cocka,  n]*aa,  ihcniniDHera,  taeaum  gaga,  coulenMr  and  air  pwup,  lluad  with  btaa«,ai 

afrnp,  (Omibe.anni,  ll,WD 

lavw     do        ifm 

s-moo      do        i330 
auuon      do        a^uo 

4.1X1       do         3,0SOi 


W.  B.  THOMPSON,  la  Canai  Bow.  Acenl  (or 

Matrkk  4-  Towoo,  oCThlladelphk. 


TBB     ART 

or 

MAISUFACTURING  AND    REFINING  SUGAR, 

IN  THE  CDL0N1E8  AND  AT  HOME ; 

A  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  TREATISE, 
"Sin  JUttstrattoe  Mas  of  tt)e  Bnillitngs  an)  iSIaci)tntr8: 

DKDICATKD  (BT  BPKIAI.  PBRHIB8IOI0  TO 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT, 

PBXfllDKNT  or  THS  flOClCTT  09  AXIS, 

BY 

J.  A.  LEON,  C.  E. 

ONB  TOLUU  MLIO.     *W0  OUXITEAS  FOK  SOBSCRXnU  OSLT.      (taiCM  TO  ir02f-S;Al8CBIBEB8,  TH&Xi 


The  art  of  producing  putrar  has  been  scientifically  investigated  on  the  con^r* 
tient,  by  the  extraction  of  the  sugar  from  the  beet  root.  In  his  nianipulutiou,  the 
European  naaniifacturc-ri  greatly  assisted  by  experimental  chemists  and  practical 
engineers)  has  succeeded  in  making  refined  sugar  from  the  beet  bv  a  single  pro* 

6685. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Evans,  in  his  work  published  in  1847,  says:  "  It  is  owing  to  the  cuU 
tivatitm  of  the  beet  root,  and  the  an  of  extracting  Mgar  from  ils  juices,  having 
fallen  immediately  under  the  observation  of  the  chemists  of  Buropci  and  having 
Consequently,  received  all  the  assiatauce  that  tcieuce  could  bestow,  that  that 
branch  of  industry  has  made,  within  a  few  years,  such  a  great  and  rapid  devel- 
opment: whereap,  on  the  oUn  r  haftad,  it  is  chiefly  from  the  want  of  such  aid  that 
the  sister  art  in  the  colonies  reoiaina,  to  this  da\,  almost  in  its  primitive  state.*' 

A  Htatidard  work,  by  which  the  planter  may  receive  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  profession,  has'been  found  most  necessary  by  the  iUuitrioui  Presideut  of  the 
Society  of  Art«,  Manufactures  and  Commerce)  who  offered,  on  his  own  nccount, 
a  gold  medal  for  the  best  es^iiy  on  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  sugars 
The  author  of  the  present  publication  having  been  the  successful  competiror, 
Prince  Albert's  gold  medal  wns  awarded  to  him  by  His  Royal  Highness  at  the 
B  >cieiy  of  Arts  the  14th  of  June  last. 

This  new  treatise  is  the  original  prize  essay  greatly  enlarged,  intended  to  be,  at 
th«  samo  time,  a  ]iractical  guide: 

1st.  To  constructors  of  colouial  maehincry; 

3iid.  To  cohmial  engineers  and  bu ik! erf ; 

3d.  To  sngar  nianutacturer?  and  refiners; 

Will  be  illustrated  with  fifieeii  plates  of  lasge  geometrical  views, sections,  details,, 
&c.,  of  the  nece-sary  b  Jildings  and  machiii6ry>  and  will  appear  iu  the  mouih  oi 
June,  1850. 

It  is  uot  the  province  of  an  afrtbor  to  d'Well  upon  the  merits  of  his  own  im- 
pfovemcnts:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  rhe  work  to  be  published  for  the  first  time  on 
that  large  scalp,  is  the  result  of  thirty  ytarb*  practice  in  the  manufacture  of  su- 
gar, indigenous  as  well  as  exotic. 

07' Subscribers  names  will  be  received  at  the  office  of  WELD  A  CO.,  New  Of 
leans. 
The  work  will  be  sent  to  an  Agent  to  dt]iver>  when  payment  can  be  made. 
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ART.  L-CUBA-ITS  POSITION,  DIMENSIONS  AND  POPULATION. 

POSITION  WITH  REFER^'OB  TO  THS  UNITKD  8TATS8;  TBRRITORIAL  LIMIT8  AND  EX- 

TENT  OF  THie  I8LAN1>8;  PBOORESS  AND  STATISnOB  OF  POPULATION— BLACK  AND 
WHITS,  SLAVES  AND  FREE  NSQ&0B8,  Etc. 


%        [Tkb  folloirliiK  paper  If  from  ih»  pen  of  J.  C.  lUnnioldi,  Etoq.,  who  wm  Ibr  trreiml  yaan  a 

ber  of  the  UnHod  States  Legation  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  and  bae  flTen  Tery  ocnuiderabie  attention 
to  the  aflkira  of  that  empire  and  its  ooloniei. — ^Bd.] 

The  estimates  whidli  have  been  made  of  the  area  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  vary  greatly.  Humboldt,  in  his  Political  Treatise  on  the  island 
of  Cuba,  states  that  Yon  Lindenao,  in  1807,  taking  as  the  bases  of  his 
calculation  the  observations  published  by  the  Hydrographical  Deposi- 
tory of  Madrid  up  to  that  date,  estimated  the  main  land  of  Cuba  to 
contain  2,255  square  geographical  leagues,  or  47,986}  saflare  English 
miles,*  and  the  adjacent  islands  under  the  same  jurisdiction,  sixty- 
three  square  geographical  leagues,  or  1,340|  square  English  miles; 
total,  2,318  square  geographical  leagues,  or  49,327  square  English 
miles.  The  Spanish  astronomer  Ferrer  estimated  the  area  of  Cuba 
and  its  islets  at  3,848  square  maritime  leagues,  or  46,060^  square  Eng- 
lish miles ;  and  the  learned  Spanish  geographer  Bausa  prepared,  at 
Humboldt*s  request,  a  calculation,  by  which  he  gave  to  the  main  land  of 
Cuba  3,520  square  maritime  leagues,  or  42,134^  square  English  miles, 
and  to  the  island  of  Pines  ninety-five  square  maritime  leagues,  or 
1,137  square  English  miles;  total,  3,615  square  maritime  leagues,  or 
43,271^  square  JBnglish  miles.  The  statistics  published  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  in  1829,  give  an  area  of  31.468  square  geographical 
miles  (3,496^  square  maritime  leagues,  or  41,852^  square  English 
miles)  to  the  main  laud  ;  865^  square  geographical  miles  (96|  square 
maritime  leagues,  or  1,151  square  English  miles)  to  the  island  of 
Pines;  and  474^  squai^e  geographical  miles  (52|-  square  maritime 
leagues,  or  630^  square  English  miles)  to  the  other  islets  and  keys ; 
total  of  the  island  of  Cuba  and  its  dependeneies,  32,807^  square  geo- 
graphical miles,  3,645  j\  square  maritime  leagues,  or  43,634  square  Eng- 
Ush  miles.  The  latest  statistics  published  by  that  government  (in  1 847), 
give  tke^main  island  34,233  square  geographical  miles  (3,803^  square 
maritime  leagues,  or  45,530  square  English  miles);   to  the  island  of 

*  In  this  aad  subsequent  calculations  wc  shall  adopt  the  estimate  of  Humboldt, 
who  gives  11.97  square  English  miles  to  one  square  maritime  leairne  (of  which 
twenty  make  a  degree  of  sixty  geographical  miles,  or  fifteen  geog  aphical  1  iagues). 
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Pines,  8L0  square  geographical  miles  (niQetj  square  maritime  leagues, 
or  1,077-^  square  English  miles);  and  to  the  other  islets  and  "keys  97(> 
square  geographical  miles  (107^  square  maritime  leagues,  or  1,290 
square  English  miles);  total  of  the  island  of  Cuba  and  its  dependen- 
cies, 36,0 13  square  geographical  miles,  AfiOlj  square  maritime  leagues, 
or  47,897^  square  English  miles.  The  keys  and  islets  vary  in  sise 
from  a  few  sauare  miles  up  to  230  square  English  miles,  the  extent  of 
the  largest,  (3ayo  Romano. 

The  distance,  in  a  right  line,  from  the  extreme  eastern  to  the  extreme 
western  point  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  according  to  the  official  statistics 
of   1847,  is   196 J  maritime  leagues,  or  680  English  miles;  but  the 
shortest  curve  drawn  from  one  extremity  of  the  island  to  the  other,  bo 
as  to  pass  along  its  central  ridge,  is  about  220  maritime  leagues,  or 
760  English  miles  long.     In  its  narrowest  part  (excepting  the  two 
extremities),  from  the  Bay  of  Mariel,  20'  west  of  Havanna,  to  the  inlet 
of  Majana  on  the  southern  coast,  the  island  is  only  71  leagues  (twen- 
ty-six English  miles)  broad,  and  from  the  Morro  of  Biayanna  to  Bata- 
ban6  on  the  southern  coast,  the  distance  is  9-^  leagues  (thirty-two 
English  miles).     In  the  broadest  part  from  south  to  north,  in  the  south- 
^  east  part  of  the  island,  it  is  thirty-nine  leagues  (135  English  miles) 
,  wide ;  but  its  average  breadth  is  estimated,  in  the  official  statistics,  to 
'  be  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues,  or  about  fifty  English  miles. 

Among  the  most  prominent  general  errors  in  relation  to  Cuba,  are 
those  concerning  its  distance  from  our  own  shores.  The  current  fash- 
ion of  speaking  of  Habana  as  at  the  commercial  ^'  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi," has  led  many,  without  particular  inquiry,  to  suppose  that  a 
mere  river  of  salt  water  separates  Cuba  from  Florida,  so  that  the  Morro 
of  Habana  as  completely  commands  the  strait,  as  the  forts  near  Sandy 
Hook  command  the  entrance  to  New  York  Harbor.  On  the  contrary, 
the  distance  between  the  most  northern  point  of  Cuba  and  the  most 
southern  point  of  Florida  is  32^  leagues  (113  English  miles),  or  about 
the  same  as  that  between  the  entrance  of  New  Xork  Bay  and  that  of 
Delaware  Bay — nearly  as  great  as  that  from  Pensacola  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi,  or  from  Charleston  to  Smithville  on  Cape-Fear 
Biver,  and  about  seven  times  the  width  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
These  facts  tend  to  show,  that  the  merely  military  or  naval  position  of 
western  Cuba  is  not  as  menacing  toward  the  United  States  as  has 
been  sometimes  supposed :  they  do  not,  however,  lessen  the  real  impor- 
tance, for  us,  that  that  position  gives  to  the  question  of  the  ownership 
of  that  portion,  or  the  whole  of  the  island. 

The  distance  from  the  extreme  south-west  point  of  Ciiba,  Cape  San 
Antonio,  to  the  nearest  point  of  Yucatan,  Cape  Catoohe,  is  thirty-eight 
leagues,  or  132  English  miles.  Cape  Maysi,.the  extreme  eastern  point 
of  Cuba,  is  only  fourteen  leagues,  or  forty-nine  English  miles  from  ther 
Mole  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  nearest  point  of  Hayti,  and  thirty-sevea 
leagues,  or  128^  English  miles,  from  the  south-west  extremity  of  that 
island.  I^he  shortest  distance  between  Cuba  and  Jamaica  is  twenty* 
§ve  leagues,  or  eighty-seven  English  miles ;  from  Cape  Maysi  to  Ina- 
gua,  the  nearest  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  distance  is  only  fifteen 
leagues,  or  fifty-two  miles ;  the  other  Bahama  Islands  are  scattered 
over  the  ocean  toward  the  North,  and  to  tbe  south-west  lie  the.Englisb 
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possessions,  in  Honduras  and  Yucatan.    Cuba  is  thus  flanked^on  both 
sides,  by  military  or  colonial  out-posts  of  the  Tast  empire  of  Britain. 

The  POPULATION  of  Cuba  has  been  sometimes  very  much  over-rated.. 
The  government  of  the  island  publishes,  from  time  to  time,  statistics. 
AS  full  and  complete  as  those  of  our  own,  and  there  seem  to  be  no  rea- 
sons why  they  should  not  be  as  much  relied  on  as  those  of  most  othei: 
governments.  The  interests  of  the  planters  and  their  fears  of  increased 
taxation  tempting  them  to  conceal  the  real  number  of  their  slaves, 
there  may  be  an  error  in  the  returns  respecting  that  class ;  but  th^ 
vigihince  of  the  Spanish  officials  in  searching  out  subjects  of  taxatioi^, 
the  rigid  police  regulations  respecting  the  migration  and  residence  of 
persons,  and  the  care  with  which  parochial  registers  of  burials  And 
baptisms  are  kept  (and  in  Cuba  every  newly-imported  African  is  bap- 
tized), must  enable  the  government  often  to  detect  falsehood  in  returns, 
and  give  ample  security  that  errors  in  them,  if  any,  cannot  be  vei'y 
considerable.  Free  persons  of  mixed  blood  in  Cuba  are  ambitious  of 
classing  themselves  with  the  whites ;  the  policy  of  the  government,  its  . 
laws,  the  customs  of  the  white  Creoles  themselves,  and  th€  almost  en- 
tire absence,  among  the  Spanish  officials,  of  prejudices  on  the  subject 
of  color,  affi)rd  facilities  for  their  quiet  admission  into  the  class  of 
whites.  These  circumstances,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  real  difficulty  in 
deciding  claims  based  on  shades  of  x;olor  and  questions  of  genealogy, 
as  well  as  the  leaning  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  toward  the  a%- 
fiumption,  that  every  child  brought  to  the  baptismal  font  is  white,  unless 
the  contrary  be  notorious,  have  doubtless  operated  so  as  to  throw  into 
the  class  of  whites,  in  the  census,  many  who  would,  in  most  of  the 
southern  States  of  our  Union,  be  considered  "free  people  of  coloi;." 
Moreover,  by  the  law  of  Cuba  (as  by  that  of  Virginia,  according  to^ 
decisions  of  its  courts),  any  person  not  having  more  than  one-eighth  o& 
his  blood  derived  from  a  negro,  is  deemed  white,  and  a  large  number 
must  be  thus  legally  admitted  into  the  class  of 'whites.  The  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  exercises  the  right  of  granting  to  such  persons,  and 
doubtless  also  to  others  of  mixed  blood,  what  are  called  cartas  de  bianco  ; 
literally,  letters  of  white — an  expression  similar  to  the  English  term 
lellers  of  nobility — to  establish  their  rights  by  record.  Yet  that  favor 
of  being  declared  white  by  letters  patent,  is  said  to  be  seldom  sought, 
in  as  much  as  the  fact  on  which  an  application  for  it  has  usually  to  be 
based,  being  necessarily  of  general  notoriety,  and  equivalent  to  the 
right  to  receive  it,  those  who  have  but  little  stain  of  color  on  their 
descent,  pass  inperceptibly  into  the  white  class,  by  virtue  of  the  best 
patent  under  the  circumstances,  the  real  color  of  the  skin,  and  the 
lapse  of  time,  which  obliterates  the  memory  of  the  original  stain. 

A  census  of  the  population  of  Cuba  has  been  taken  by  the  Spanish 
government  in  1774,  1792,  1817,  1827,  1841,  and  at  the  end  of  1846. 
At  other  periods  estimates  of  it  have  been  made,  of  which  the  most 
trustworthy  is  that  presented  by  the  Ayuntamiento  of  Havanna  to  the 
Spanish  Cortes  in  1811,  and  that  of  Humboldt  in  1825.  The  three 
first  official  enumeratione  are  said  by  Humboldt  to  have  been  very  in- 
complete ;  those  made  since  cannot  deserve  that  censure.  The  official 
statistics  of  1 827  state,  that  the  population  of  the  whole  island  was 
estimated, in  1580,at  16,000 ;  Id  1602  at  20,000, and  in  1080  at  40,000; 
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;and  Humboldt  asserts  that,  in  17G2,  at  the  period  of  the  English  oon- 
qnest  of  the  island,  the  population  ^^  was  not  over  200,000.''  But  fron^ 
the  official  and  other  estimates  sine«  that  period,  we  have  constructed 
the  following  table — ^premising,  however,  that  th&  returns  of  1774  and 
1792  do  not  exhibit,  by  any  means,  the  true  nunaber  of  the  population^ 
as. a  large  proportion  of  the  colonists  successfully  eksded  the  application 
of  so  novel  and  tax-p(»rteuding  »  measure  as  an  enumevation  of  the- 
people : 

JMffUflft  Fktimnti 

A.jD.  in4.       1TO2.        1811,       «rr.  1826.       1827.  1841.       1846. 

«  .White.. .96,419     13B,66»    274,080    2SS^7«6  32S,0U0    811,061  418,291  4'26,7e7 

^ceOolorad....  .20,615       64,162    114,000    114,057  130,000    106,494  162,838  149,226 

Slavet 44,336       84,690    212,00»   199,145  200,000    286.942  486^496  823,769 

JoUl 170,370     272,801    600,000    661,998    716,000    704,4871,001,624    898,762 

From  this  table  it  would  appeal  that  the  population  of  Cuba  is  on^ 
the  decrease.     The  compilers  of  the  eensus  of  1846  state,  that  the  re- 
markable diminution  which  the  returns  had  exhibited  in  the  popula- 
,tion,  induced  them  to  direct  new  and  more  carefully  prepared  returns, 
to  be  made,  and,  from  these  last,  the  published  census  hais  been  calca- 
lated.     Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  probably  as  nearly  accurate  as^ 
any  which  have  yet  been  prepared.     When  it  is  compared  with  the 
.census  of  1827,  the  increase  of  population  is  about  such  as  might  have, 
.been  conjectured  from  the  increase  in  the  cemmerce  ol  the  islands 
l^he  compilers  express  the  opinion,  that  there  was  much  exaggeratioa 
ajdd  carelessness  in  the  returns  for  1841;  but  they  also  cite  causes 
to  account  for  the  decrease,  which  must,  nevertheless,  be  admitted  to 
have  taken  place.     The  immense  disunution  in  the  number  of  slaves^ 
is  partially  accounted  for  by  the  almost  entire  cessation  of  the  slave- 
|rade  from  Africa  to  Cuba,  although  many  plantera  doubtless  returned 
^  smaller  number  than  they  actually  owned.     The  stationary  condition 
of  the  free  colored  class  is  set  down  as  natural ;  an  assertion  difficult  to* 
reconcile  with  the  fact  that  it  had  increased  forty  per  cent,  from  1827 
to  1846,  and  that  the  free  blacks  had  increased  2,778,  or  nearly  five 
per  cent.,  from  1841  to  1846.      The  small  increase  of  the  number  of 
whites,  is  attributed  to  the  return  of  many  families  to  Spain  after  the 
pacification  of  the  Peninsula,  and  to  the  comparative  stagnation  of 
trade  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  colonial  productions^ 
Even  the  banishments  for  political  causes  are  adduced  to  account  ia 
part  for  the  diminution  of  the  population.     Were  the  African  slave- 
trade  in  Cube  entirely  stopped,  the  annual  decrease  of  the  number  of 
slaves  would  probably  be  at  the  rate  of  about  seven  per  cent.*    At  this 

*  From  the  taking  of  the  census  of  1817  to  the  abolition  of  the  legal  Africaiy 
(<lave-trftdo  in  Cuba,  in  May,  1820,  the  slaves  imported  and  restored  at  the  cus- 
tom house  of  Havauna  alone,  were  67,059,  and,  accordiitf  to  Humboldt,  one-third 
of  that  number  should  be  added  for  the  contraband  tratfe  and  introductions  into, 
other  ports  of  the  island,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  really  imported;  thus 
making  the  whole  number  introduced  into  Cuba  89,412.  The  average  annual 
importation,  during  the  last  ten  years,  of  the  legal  traffic  at  Havanna,  was  1 1,542 ;* 
jind,  adding  one^third  as  aboye,  the  total  importation  would  be  1 5^89.  The  annu» 
9.1  ille^  trade  after  Maj,  1820, was,  in  all  probability,  not  less  than  the  average  en> 
tire  trsde  a«Mualljr«  during  the  ten  vears  mentioned  above.  Adding  therefore 
10,000  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  ]  o20,  and  15,400  for  each  of  the  sizsireceeding^ 
years  up  to  1627,  we  hare  an  importation  of  191,812  slaves  during  the  period  be- 
tw«e«  we  two  eonaerations.    In  1817  there  were,  in  round  nuratov,  200,000 
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rate,  the  slave  population  of  Cuba  woq14  have  &Ueii,  in  the  five  years 
between  the  enumeration  of  1841  and  that  of  1846,  from^  436,495  to 
303,665,  leai^ng  an  increase  of  20,094  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  ille- 
gal importaionB  made  from  Africa  in  1844  and  1845,  with  the  conni- 
Tance  of  General  O'Donnel.  Even  a  decrease  of  six  per  cent,  annually 
would  have  reduced  the  slave  population  to  320.347,  very  nearly  the 
number  returned  in  1 84G.  Considering, however,  all  the  circumstances, 
and  the  alarm  felt  by  the  planters  on  account  of  the  introduction 
of  new  taxes  on  slaves,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  safe  to  consider  the  323,752 
jlaves  returned  in  1846  as  the  representatives  of  the  436,495  returned 
in  1841,  and,  supposing  the  planters  to  have  omitted  in  their  reports 
the  Africans  purchased  subsequently,  we  may  add  20,000  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  importation  of  slaves  in  1841*6.  The  slave  popula- 
tion of  Cuba  in  1846  would  thus  be  about  343,752. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  numbers  of  the  free  colored  population  also 
need  explanation.  It  increased  from  1774  to  1792,  or  in  eighteen 
years,  seventy-seven  percent;  from  1792  to  1817,  or  in  twenty-five 
years,  110  percent.;  and  from  1817  to  1 841,  in  twenty-four  years,  thir- 
tv-four  per  cent;  while,  within  the  last  period,  from  1817  to  1827,  the 


return  of  many  as  white,  who  had  previously  been  classed  as  colored. 
Yives,  the  captain-general  of  the  island,  when  the  census  of  1827 
was  taken,  had  such  a  propensity  to  favor  the  mulatto  class,  that  he 
even  conferred  on  some  of  its  members  the  title  of  Don,  equivalent  to 
that  of  esquire  in  England.  The  policy  of  the  Spanish  Government 
at  that  time  also  favored  the  ambition  of  that  class,  in  which  the  rulers 
of  the  island  hoped  to  find  a  balance  to  the  power  of  the  white  colo- 
nists. Many  of  the  mulattoes,  taking  a  practical  view  of  their  condi- 
tion, probably  availed  themselves  of  tnis  state  of  favor,  to  have  them- 
selves enrolled  as  whites,  rather  than  to  acquire  a  deceitful  consequence 
by  being  elevated  as  antagonistic  to  the  white  class.  The  increase  of 
the  whites  in  ten  years,  by  the  census  of  1827,  had  been  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  per  cent;  but,  when  we  consider  the  state  of  Cuba  during  that 

slaves  in  the  island,  and,  in  1837, 287,000-K>r  105,000  lets  than  the  original  slave 
population  added  to  the  imported;  an  importation,  therefore,  of  10,500  slaves  an- 
nually was  then  necessary  to  keep  up  a  slave  population  of  300.000— or,  in  other 
words,  its  rate  of  decrease  was  oj^  per  cent,  annually.  The  risk  of  life  to  the 
imported  slave,  after  his  arrival  in  Cuba,  is  undoubtealy  fpreater  now  than  it  then 
was,  as  he  is  landed  with  a  constitution  greatly  enfeebled  by  the  '*  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage/'  which  usually  destroy  about  one-third  of  the  living  careo 
shipped  in  Africa.  Saco,  the  distinguished  Cuban  philanthropist,  estimates  the 
rate  of  mortality  among  the  blacks  of  Cuba  at  ten  per  cent,  annually,  and  Dr. 
Wurdeman,  in  his  Notes  on  Cuba,  mentions,  as  an  unusually  favoraole  state  of 
things,  that  in  Limonar  the  annual  loss  by  death  was  but  3)^  per  cent.,  while  on 
many  estates  there  was  no  increase  whatever  from  births,  as  the  male  slave  pop- 
ulation very  greatly  exceeds  the  female.  A  permanent  addition,  by  births,  of 
three  per  cent,  annually  to  such  a  slave  population  as  that  of  Cuba,  would  be 
unusually  large ;  deducting,  however,  that  rate  of  increase  from  the  rate  of  de- 
crease by  death,  as  stated  by  Saco,  we  find  a  clear  loss  of  seven  per  cent.  When 
we  consider  the  greater  risks  to  which  the  constitution  of  the  uave  is  now  ex- 
posed in  his  passage  from  Africa,  the  increase  of  1^  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  loss, 
over  that  of  1817-^,  does  not  seem  extraordinary. 
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period,  itis  evident  that  tbat  rate  is  too  great  to  be  probable.  It  woald, 
we  thiuk,  be  safe  to  reject  the  division  made  of  tlie  whole  free  popula- 
tion into  its  two  classes,  and,  ascertaining  the  increase  of  both  during 
the  ten  years  before  mentioned,  according  to  the  official  returns,  divide 
it  between  the  two  classes  in  proportion  to  their  respective  numbers  in 
1817.  This  coarse  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  both  classes  in- 
creased at  the  same  rate,  the  augmentation  of  the  one  by  immigration 
counterbalancing  that  of  the  other  by  manumissions.  That  assump- 
tion would  be  more  than  justified,  in  respect  to  the  free  colored  class, 
by  an  examination  of  the  enumerations  anterior  to  that  of  1827 ;  for, 
according  to  their  returns,  that  class  increased  even  more  rapidly,  in 
proportion,  than  the  whites.  Taking  it  however  as  a  fair  estimate,  the 
increase  of  both  classes  having  been  04,692,  or  at  the  rate  of  18-^  per 
cent,  we  must  assign  to  the  whites  43,779,  and  to  the  free  colored  20,9 13. 
making  the  pumber  of  the  former  282,575,  and  of  the  latter  134,970,  in 
1827.  Thufi  the  otherwise  inexplicable  decrease  of  the  latter  class, 
according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  that  about  28.000  of  its  members  had  been  classed  as  white, 
although  their  progenitors  had  been  considered  colored.  This  estimate 
will  not  appear  too  large  when  we  reflect  that  the  number  of  persons 
properly  belonging  to  that  class  in  1827,  who  had  been  born  after  the 
preceding  census,  probably  exceeded  28,000;  their  transfer  to  the 
white  class  was  easy,  if  the  authorities  gave  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment to  it. 

From  1827  to  1841,  the  increase,  according  to  the  official  enumera- 
tions, was  at  the  rates  of  34^  per  cent  in  the  white  population,  434 
per  cent,  in  the  free  colored,  and  nearly  thirty -seven  per  cent,  in  both 
combined.  Had  the  increase  of  the  free  colored  population,  returned 
as  such  in  1827,  been  from  that  year  to  1841  at  a  rate  in  proportion 
with  that  (18^  per  cent.)  of  the  entire  free  population  during  the  prece- 
ding ten  years,  i.  e.,  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty-six  per  cent,  for  the  four- 
teen subsequent  years,  it  would  have  been  27,688,  making  the  free 
colored  population  in  1841  amountto  134,182;  and,  taking  134,970 as 
the  true  free  colored  population  in  1 827,  that  increase,  at  the  same  rate, 
would  have  been  35,092,  and  their  number  in  1841  would  have  been 
170,062.  But  as  the  rate  of  increase  of  any  class  diminishes  with 
the  augmentation  of  its  numbers,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  free  colored,  we  would  not  be  justifiable  in  supposing  the  rate 
of  increase  of  1817-27  to  continue  through  the  years  1827-41,  and 
the  estimation  of  170.062  for  the  free  colored  population  in  1841,  is 
therefore  too  high.  As  the  decrease  of  that  class,  by  the  census  of 
1827,  can  be  explained  only  by  the  supposition  that  some,  properly  be- 
longing to  it,  were  returned  as  white — so  also  its  rapid  increase  by  the 
census  of  1841  is  inexplicable,  unless  we  assume  that  a  large  number 
of  those,  nominally  whites  under  the  anarchical  tyranny  of  Vives, 
were  thrown  back  into  their  proper  class  under  the  orderly  administra- 
tion of  y aides.  Yet  some  may  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
position,  and  others  may  have  meanwhile  become  entitled  to  it  under 
Cuban  law.  These  circumstances,  with  the  natural  diminution  of  the 
rate  of  increase,  would  justify  us  in  estimating  the  free  colored  popu- 
lation in  1841  to  be  very  considerably  under  170.062,  and  in  suppos- 
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ing  the  official  return  of  152,838  to  be  &ufficientlj  near  tl^  real  num- 
ber of  those  considered  colored  by  Cuban  law  and  usage. 

It  is  true  that,  according  to  the  preceding  estimates,  we  must  allow 
the  white  population  to  have  increased  in  the  years  1827^1,  not  from 
311,051  (the  number  officially  returned  in  1827),  but  from  282,575  to 
418,291  (that  officially  returned  in  1841),  or  at  the  rate  of  47|  instead 
of  that  of  34^;  but  that  rate  of  increase,  not  greater,  than  the  usual 
rate  of  increase  of  the  United  States  for  an  equal  number  of  years, 
Appears  very  credible,  when  we  consider  that  the  prosperous  adminis- 
tration of  Tacon  fell  entirely  within  that  period — that  the  civil  war  in 
Spain  induced  an  increased  emigration  from  that  country  to  Cuba,  and 
that  some  of  the  free  colored,  who  were  admitted  into  the  white  class 
in  1827,  were  doubtless  also  included  in  it  in  the  returns  for  1841,  as 
well  as  that  the  increase  of  slaves  during  the  same  period  was  149,558 
on  a  previous  population  of  286,942,  or  at  the  rate  of  fifty- two  per  cent. 

Had  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  free  colored  populatioji  from  1817  to 
1827  continued  to  prevail  from  1841  to  1846,  estimating  that  rate  for 
the  latter  period  of  five  years  at  even  six  per  cent.,  the  augmentation 
would  have  been  9,170,  and  the  total,  in  1846,  of  that  class,  162,008. 
The  returns,  however,  exhibit  the  number  of  149,226.  This  diminu- 
tion the  compilers  of  the  census  attribute,  in  part,  to  the  false  returns 
originating  in  the  fears  entertained  by  many  of  that  class,  that  new 
taxes  would  be  imposed  on  them ;  in  part,  to  the  recent  measures  of 
the  government  compelling  all  newly  emancipated  persons  of  color  to 
leave  ihe  island ;  and  also,  in  part,  to  a  natural  tendency  of  the  mixed 
races  to  decrease  in  number.  This  last  allegation  is  (as  we  have  shown) 
contradicted  by  their  whole  history  in  Cuba.  It  is  more  reasonable  to 
Attribute  the  apparent  decrease  to  the  two  first  causes,  and  making  the 
liberal  idlowance  of  two  per  cent  (or  3,057)  for  the  real  decrease  from 
the  second  cause,  the  actual  free  colored  population  in  1846  would 
have  been  158,951.  This  would  argue  a  concealment  in  the  returns  of 
this  class  of  9.725,  or  about  six  per  cent  of  its  whole  number — a  pro- 
portion moderate  under  the  circumstances  whicji  induced  those  con- 
cealments. 

The  free,  white  population  of  Cuba,  from  1841  to  1846,  increased 
from  4 18,29 1  to  425,767,  or  at  the  rate  of  If  per  cent  This  augmen- 
tatioQ  of  7,536,  in  five  years,  appears  at  the  first  view  incredibly  small. 
But  no  such  causes  as  operated  to  falsify  the  returns  of  the  slave  and 
free  colored  classes,  could  have  had  any  influence  on  the  returns  of 
this  class.  The  government  also  had  ample  means  to  ensure  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  portion  of  the  census,  as  its  police  and  registration 
system  is  applied  chiefly  to  the  whites.  If  there  be  any  portion  of 
the  island  in  which  the  returns  may  be  supposed  to  be  more  accurate 
than  in  others,  it  is  Havanna.  In  184 1  the  white  population  of  Havan- 
na,  within  and  without  the  walls,  excluding  the  garrison,  inmates  of 
the  prisons  and  hospitals,  and  transient  persons,  was  60,784;  in  1846 
it  had  fallen  to  53,044.  The  total  population  within  the  same  boun- 
daries (excludiDg  the  garrison,  etc.,  as  above)  in  1841.  was  135,740 ;  in 
1846,  only  105,751.  The  suburbs  contained  25,010  inhabitants  in 
1841,  and  in  1846  only  23,026.  The  entire  population  thus  fell  from 
160,750  to  128,597,  or  twenty  per  cent     The  returns  of  the  resident 
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white  forelgaen  are  those  in  whieh,  on  aoconnt  of  the  pusport  and 
registxation  system,  the  greatest  aocuracj  was  attainable ;  they  had  in- 
creased from  2,910  in  1841  to  2,918  in  1846,  and  the  resident  natives 
of  Spain,  or  the  other  Spanish  colonies,  had  increased  from  16,067  in 
1841  to  16,344  in  1846.  In  Matansas,  daring  the  same  period  of  five 
years,  the  white  population  had  fallen  from  10,304  to  10,039,  the  free 
colored  from  3,041  to  2,788,  the  slave  from  5,779  to  4,159,  and  the 
total  population  from  19,124  to  16,986.  The  white  population  of  the 
entire  western  province  of  Cuba  increased,  in  that  period,  from  244«- 
023  to  244,109,  a  gain  of  1,197  females,  more  than  counterbalancing  a 
loss  of  1,111  males.  The  white  population  of  the  country,  the  vil- 
lages and  small  towns,  had  therefore  an  increase  of  near  10,000  on  a  ba- 
sis of  near  165,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  six  per  cent  for  the  five  years ; 
the  white  population  of  the  cities  losing  about  the  same  number,  that 
class  in  the  province  remained  stationary.  All  these  facts  show  that 
the  returns  of.  the  white  population  can  be  relied  on  as  correct ;  had 
the  diminution  been  only  apparent,  and  arisen  from  concealments  and 
errors,  it  would  have  shown  itself  in  the  returns  of  population  for  the 
districts  remote  from  the  capital  and  among  the  country  population, 
which  is  the  most  suspicious  of  designs  to  lay  new  taxes  on  it  Di- 
rectly the  reverse  being  the  case,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the 
decay,  in  respect  to  the  population  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  partic- 
ularly of  its  western  province  and  great  towns,  is  real,  and  not  merel j 
apparent  in  the  census.  The  diminution  of  the  supply  of  fresh  slaves 
from  Africa  explains  the  entire  mystery.  Cuba  is  now  entering  a 
transition  state,  the  evils  of  which  her  statesmen  and  philanthrepista 
have  often  predicted.  The  wretched  policy  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
originally  produced,  and  now  aggravates,  the  evil.  The  prosperity  of 
that  island  can  never  rest  on  a  firm  basis  until  the  planters,  convinced 
that  they  will  never  again  be  able  to  renew  their  stock  of  slaves  from 
Africa,  betake  themselves  in  earnest  to  the  task  of  providing  a  supply 
from  the  natural  increase  of  the  slaves  already  in  their  possession.  At 
present,  each  change  of  a  Gaptain-Oeneral  renews  their  hopes  of  being 
allowed  to  siAuggle  in  a  new  supply ;  every  scrupulous  Valdes  will 
have,  they  trust,  a  lax  O'Donnel  for  a  successor,  and  in  this  reliance 
on  the  omnipotence  of  gold,  they  continue  literally  to  work  up  the 
supply  they  have,  and  not  even  the  appalling  fact  of  a  loss  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  slaves  in  five  years  can  convince  them  of  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  system  they  pursue.  Were  Cuba  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  the  stringent  application  of  our  own  laws  would  imme- 
diately put  an  end  to  the  African  slave-trade,  and  the  island  would 
enter  on  as  rapid  and  stable  a  career  of  prosperity  as  that  of  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi,  though  it  would,  perhaps,  for  a  short  time,  continue  to 
suffer  from  the  temporary  check  resulting  from  the  failure  of  its  for- 
mer supply  of  African  slaves. 

The  official  returns  corrected,  as  we  have  ventured  to  suppose  they 
should  be,  would  therefore  exhibit  the  following  results : 

A.  D.      in4.     1702.     1817.     1827.     1841.      IStt. 

Whites 95,419     133,559     S38J96     383.575     418,291     435  J67 

Free  Colored.  30.615       54,153     114,057     134.970     153,838     J58,951 
Slaves 44.336       84^90     199.145     386.943     436.495     343.753 

To^......  170,370     373,301     551,998     704,487  1,007,634     938,470 
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We  have,  however,  yet  to  dispose  of  the  objection  thttr  the  earlier 
enumerations  were  imperfect  Where  a  census  is  loosely  taken,  it  is 
always  difficult  to  say  whether  the  number  returned  is  greater  or  less 
than  the  true  one ;  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  respect  to 
Cuba,  for,  as  the  compilers  of  the  census  of  1846  assert,  the  returns 
in  former  enumerations  were  frequently  conjectural,  based  on  the  addi- 
tion of  a  supposed  increase  to  the  population,  according  to  the  preced- 
ing census,  on  estimates  of  increase  drawn  from  imperfect  registers 
of  burials  and  baptisms,  or  on  the  arbitrary  assumption  of  a  certain 
ratio  of  population  to  each  dwelling.  The  disposition,  which  exists  in 
all  classes  of  a  people  cursed  with  an  arbitrary  government,  to  conceal 
their  real  numbers  and  wealth,  no  doubt  operated  to  a  greater  extent 
in  the  earlier  than  in  the  subsequent  enumerations.  To  add  ten  per 
cent,  to  the  returns  of  each  class  in  1774,  ten  per  cent  to  the  returns 
of  the  slaves  in  1792,  1817  and  1S27,  and  five  per  cent  to  the  returns  ' 
of  the  other  oladses  in  1792  and  1817,  is  perhaps  all  that  would  be 
justifiable.  The  estimate  made  in  181 1  bv  the  Ayuntamiento  of  Ha- 
vanna  is  evidently  too  high,  as  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  well 
known  vanity  of  the  Creoles  in  a  document  intended  to  magnify  their 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  mother  country.  The  estimate  of  Hum- 
boldt in  1825,  though  shown  by  the  subsequent  census  to  have  been 
surprisingly  near  the  truth,  yet  needs  some  little  correction,  and  with 
becoming  respect  for  so  high  an  authority,  we  would  add  30,000  to  the 
slave  population,  make  a  reduction  of  2,000  in  the  number  of  free  col- 
ored, and  of  45,000  in  the  evidently  over-estimated  number  of  the 
whites :  thus  making  a  reduction  of  but  17,000  in  estimating  the  entire 
population.  The  estimate  of  1811,  to  accord  with  the  others  should 
be,  of  whites  220,000,  free  .colored  1 10,000,  slaves  180,000.  By  this 
free  emendation  of  the  received  estimates  we  may  form  the  subjoined 
table ;  but  in  offering  it  to  the  reader,  we  must  observe  that  it  is  based 
on  what  are,  at  best,  plausible  conjectures,  and  in  important  matters 
and  serious  questions,  the  table  constructed  out  of  the  official  returns 
with  the  alterations,  which,  we  trust,  we  have  shown  to  be  necessary  to 
render  those  returns  consistent  with  notorious  facts,  is  the  one  we 
should  prefer  to  see  relied  on : 

A.  Z>.    in4.  1702.  1811.  1817.  1825.  1827.  1841.    1848. 

Whltei 104,961  140»237  220,000  251,788  280,000  282,575  418,201  425,787 

PrwCblorid..  88,870  56.850  110,000  110,760  128,000  184,070  152,838  158,051 

BI»T«ii. 48,770  03,040  180,000  219,060  280,000  815,686  486,406  843,752 

Total .187,407  200,145  510,000  590,556  608,000  783,181  1,007,624  028,470 

This  table  we  leave  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  discriminating  rea- 
der, and  return  to  the  official  enumerations.  From  such  of  them  as 
we  are  able  to  refer  to,  and  our  own  calculations  based  on  those  enu* 
merations,  we  have  compiled  the  following  tables : 


ChMvt  9f  MaUi, 
1774...  54,555 

JTWa.  •  •    •••■•• 

1817... 120,656 
1827... 168,658 
1841... 227,144 


fbrnaUs, 
40,864 
•••••• 

100,140 
142,308 
101,147 


1846... 280,988    194,784 


Ibbd. 

95,419 
183,550 
238,706 
811,051 
418,291 
425,767 


MVLATTOM. 

Makt.  JPhnaUt.  IbtaL 
18,530    11,212    24,751 


•••■••       •••••.        •«•••• 

40,626    40,502    09,028 
46,289   48,175    94,456 


MaUt.  jnmalet.       Jbtal. 
81,215      18,065      50,900 


!•■••• 


<••••  •••••< 


807,427  182,878  400,806 
227,882  151,148  378,580 
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Oauuiof  imec. 
1774.....  10,0-21 

X I v«  ••••   ••••• 

1817.. ..30,612 
1827....  28,058 
1841....  43,668 
1846....  39,880 


inilAlTOIS. 

Ptm<des.    Sbtal. 
9,006     19,027 


20,170 
20,466 
44,396 
42,284 


69,682 
67,514 
88,064 
81,664 


1774 8,618 

1792 

1817 

1827 

1841 6,868 

1846 6^900 


MULATTO  SLATU. 

Htmakt,    IhtaL 
2,206       6,724 


6,106 
6,801 


10,947 
12,791 


Cknnuqf  Mate*. 
1774...  44,764 

1792 

1817...  183,209 
1827... 235,262 
1841... 366,963 
1846...  273,662 


BLAOU  AXD  KUXaTTOBB. 


30,197 

129,993 
168,184 
232,380 
199,323 


Total 
74,961 
138,742 
313,202 
793,436 
689,333 
472,985 


Males.  Amolei.  fUoL 
6,969      5,629    11,688 

■  ■•••  •••••        •••••• 

28,873  26,002  64,375 

23,904  26,076  48,960 

82,045  82,789  64,784 

83>271  S4,291  67,562 

BLACK  SLATES. 

MeOei.  fimaki.  fbtoL 
26,256    13,356    88,612 


275,382  160,139  425,621 
194,1U  116»867  310,968 


TOTAL 

MaUi. 
70,536 

188,541 
220,616 
802,847 
303,634 


TOTAL  nOB  OOliJUB. 


MaJa. 
16,980 

68,886 
61,962 
76,703 
72,661 


Ihndlei. 
14,686 

66,172 
64,632 
77,136 
76,676 


Jbtal. 
80,616 
64,162 
114,067 
106,494 
152,838 
149,226 


POPQlAflOir. 

Itmalet.  Total. 
65^409  126,084 

187,711 

164,312  352,853 
196,930  417,646 
268,282  571,129 
271,359  574,993 


TOTAL  SLAVS  P0PULATI02V. 

Tbtai. 

44,336 

84,590 

199,146 

286,942 

436,496 

2D1,0U  122,748     823,760 

fOTAL  fOFDLAnOir. 


Maki. 

28,774    15,562 

124,324  74^821 
183,290  103,662 
281,250  155.246 


Mala.  Jkmakt. 
09,809    71,061 


••...• 


312,865  239,133 
403,905  800,562 
684,097  433,627  1,007,624 
604,600  304,107  898,752 


Tatak 

170,370 
272,801 
551,998 
704,487 


We  haye  likewise  oompiled  the  following  tables,  taking  the  official 
returns  as  the  bases  of  our  caloulations,  and  confining  them  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  first  census,  that  of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  Cuba  (in 
1841),  and  that  of  the  latest  censns : 


lUta  of  ineNM*. 
in  eachdaaB  and 
raoa,  p«r  cent 


I 


i  I  I  I 

Ifrom  1774  to  1841.. 438  80O  876  868 
From  1774  to  1846.. 446  882  664 


J!. 

a 

i  1 

1 1. 
IP 

469     809 
488     387 


I 


3 

i 

a 

2 

^ 

I 

^ 

« 

G3 

S3 

92  1,002 

123 

706 

I    -a 

P 

S3     6 
884     686 
630     631 


P         9 


i 


Number  of  males 
to  100  females.  In 
each  oUtfB  and 
race. 


i 


In  1774 133 

In  1841 118 
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In  the  free  colored  classes,  both  black  and  mulatto,  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  the  recent  enumerations,  the  females  have  considerably  exceed- 
ed the  males ;  whUe  in  the  class  of  mulatto  slaves,  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  This  state  of  things  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  a  greater  ambition 
in  the  males  of  each  free  colored  class,  to  pass  over,  legally  or  illegally, 
into  the  class  immediately  above  it  in  social  position ;  but  it  is  also  to 
be  explained  by  the  facts,  that  emigrations  and  expulsions  from  the 
island  are  more  frequent  among  the  males  than  among  the  females  of 
the  free  colored  class,  and  that  slaves  of  the  latter  sex  are,  in  all  slave- 
holding  countries,  and  particularly  in  Cuba,  more  frequently  manu- 
mitted than  those  of  the  former. 

Viewing  the  progress  of  the  different  races  in  Cuba,  we  see  that  from 
1774  to  1846,  while  the  entire  population  of  the  island  had  increased 
427,  the  blacks  had  increased  654,  the  whites  446,  and  the  mixed  race 
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282  per  cent. — the  two  former,  of  coarse,  greatly  tbrougti  immigration. 
Bat  to  obtain  more  satisfaotorj  data  on  which  to  base  donjeotures  con- 
cerning the  fa  tare  position  of  the  races  in  Cuba  to  each  other,  it  is  best 
to  examine  the  statistics  of  each  sex  separately. 

From  1774  to  1846  the  white  females  increased  377,  the  malatto 
330,  and  the  black  696 ;  the  white  males  323,  the  malatto  242,  and 
the  black  628  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  the  free  mulatto  females 
increased  370,  the  free  black  509,  the  slave  mulatto  167,  and  the  slave 
black  760 ;  the  free  mulatto  males  293,  the  free  black  458,  the  slave 
mulatto  ninety-six,  and  the  slave  black  668 ;  the  females  of  the  entire 
free  colored  class  423,  the  males  355 ;  the  females  of  the  entire  slave 
class  689,  and  the  males  599 ;  of  the  entire  black  and  mulatto  popuUip 
tion,  the  females  560,  the  males  511;  of  the  entire  free  population,  the 
females  389,  and  'the  males  330 ;  and,  finally,  of  the  entire  population, 
the  females  454,  the  males  408  per  cent. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  relative  strength  of  eaoh  sex,  in  all 
the  classes  and  races,  at  different  periods,  according  to  the  official  re- 
turns of  population,  from  which  we  have  calculated  it: 


Ctnswqf,..'.* 1774. 

Wbitomiilcs 32,021 

**      feraalofl 23,986 

Free  maUtto  mftlM 6,882 

»         »       females...,  5,286 

"     bUokmftlee 3,408 

**         **    fonsAleii. S,304 

SUre  mulatto  males 2,065 

**     blMdc         **    14,824 

"     mulatto  females...  1,296 
«     black  "      ...  T,83« 

Total 100,000 
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96,017 
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4,382 
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8,702 

8,249 

8,816 

583 
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27,330 

21,606 

507 

655 

14,000 

18,002 

100,000   100,000    100,000    100,000    100»000 


By  these  figures  we  are  enabled  to  see  that  the  population  of  Cuba 
is  tending  to  a  more  wholesome  condition,  socially  and  politically. 
From  1817  to  1846,  the  white  class  has  been  gaining  ground  slowly, 
but  surely,  soT  that  now  the  number  of  its  females  equals  that  of  all 
the  colored  classes  combined,  and  its  males  somewhat  exceed  in  num- 
ber those  of  the  black  race,  while  the  constant  presence,  in  the  island, 
of  transient  whites  of  the  garridon,  etc.,  more  than  counterbalances  the 
force  of  the  mulatto  class,  even  if  we  leave  out  of  the  question  the 
physical  and  moral  inferiority  of  the  colored  races.  It  is  evident 
therefore  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  the  whites  of  Cuba  are  amply  able 
to  protect  themselves  against  internal  disturbances. 

There  are  many  other  observations  which  might  be  made,  and  pos- 
sibly with  profit,  on  the  state  of  things  these  figures  disclose ;  bat  as 
most  of  them  will  suggest  themselves  to  an  observant  reader,  we  refraiii 
from  noticing  them.  At  some  future  period  we  may  return  to  the 
subject,  and  treat  of  the  state  of  the  population  in  each  of  the  three 
departments  of  Cuba,  separately.  They  present  a  difference  in  their 
condition  and  prospects,  which  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 
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ART.  n  — BARLY  SPIRIT  OP  THE  WEST. 

POLITICAL  PARTIES  AND  FACHONS  IN  KSNTUCKT  AND  THE  WESTERN  COUNTRT 

FROM  1788  TO  1806. 

The  embarrassmtnts  incident  to  the  early  colonial  dependence  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  the  angry  dissentions  which  agitated 
these  remote  districts  and  inflamed  the  public  minds  previous  to  ih<eir 
admission  into  the  Federal  Union,  as  independent  States,  gave  rise  to 
several  political  parties,  each  attached  to  its  particular  plan  or  scheme 
for  future  government,  and  averse  to  all  others.  The  great  and  domi- 
nant party  consisted  of  those  favorable  to  a  legal  separation  from  the 
parent  State,  preliminary  to  an  independent  State  government  and  ad* 
mission  into  the  Federal  Union.  Other  parties  contemplated  an  inde* 
pendent  government  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Federal  Union,  and 
under  the  protection  of  one  of  the  great  monarchies  of  western  Europe, 
Great  Britain,  Spain  or  France.  These  three  parties  were  included 
under  the  general  term  of  Disunionists,  in  contradistinction  to  those  who 
recognized  and  sustained  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments, in  opposition  to  all  others.  The  disunionists  of  every  stamp 
were  opposed  to  the  Federal  government  as  a  sovereignty ;  and,  yielding 
a  reluctant  conformity  to  its  laws  and  requirements,  they  embraced  every 
opportunity  to  resist  its  authority  and  to  defeat  its  great  measures  of 
policy. 

Of  the  three  parties,  the  first  and  most  important  was  that  known  as 
the  ^^ Spanish  party j"  whose  predilections  were  in  favor  of  a  union  with 
the  Spanish  provinces  on  the  Mississippi,  under  the  dominion  of  Spain, 
or  of  France  should  circumstances  favor  such  a  result.  Those  who  first 
constituted  this  party,  and  those  who  subsequently  united  with  it,  and 
adhered  to  it  in  all  its  subsequent  changes  and  schemes  of  disunion,  from 
1786  to  1806,  were  men  of  active  minds  and  commanding  influence, 
ambitious  of  distinction  and  political  preferment,  covetous  of  wealth  and 
the  patronage  of  power,  and  advocates  of  a  strong  aristocratic  form  of 
government.  Among  them  were  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
active  scenes  of  the  revolution,  in  the  higher  circles  of  life,  surrounded 
by  the  blandishments  of  wealth  and  power,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  pop- 
ulation, but  were  then  reduced  by  time  and  events  to  the  humble  sphere 
of  private  citizens  among  the  scattered  dwellers  of  the  forest,  entirely 
dependent  upon  their  intelligence  and  individual  efforts  for  rank  and 
character,  and  for  the  support  of  their  families.  Among  them  were  also 
others  of  a  difierent  character,  men  of  desperate  fortunes  and  disappointed 
ambition,  the  slaves  of  avarice  and  inordinate  speculation,  and  reckless 
of  consequences.  Such,  excluded  from  office  and  emolument,  became 
secret  enemies  to^the  existing  government,  and,  conspiring  with  a  discon- 
tented minority  who  had  nothing  to  loose,  but  everything  to  gain,  by  a 
change,  were  ever  contemplating  further  revolutions  and  changes. 

Men  of  this  class,  despairing  of  successful  preferment  in  a  government 
for  which  they  entertained  no  sincere  regard,  neglected  no  opportunity 
for  promoting  discontent  in  the  masses,  by  disparaging  the  benefits,  and 
magnifying  the  imaginary  evils,  resulting  from  the  Union.  To  the  fei- 
vid  imaginations  of  such  men,  the  glowing  accounts  from  the  Spanish 
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provinces  on  the  Mississippi,  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
the  boundless  riches  of  the  country,  presented  a  field  worthy  their  high- 
est ambition. 

previous  to  (he  year  1788,  the  people  of  Kentucky,  for  several  years, 
bad  felt  a  deep  solicitude  in  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which  af- 
forded them  an  easy  communication  with  the  rich  markets  of  the  Nat- 
chez country  and  New  Orleans,  and  which  was  deemed  indispensable 
to  their  future  prosperity.  Yet  the  restrictions  of  the  Spanish  government 
upon  the  intercourse  and  river  trade,  and  the  heavy  duties  imposed  upon 
all  imports  from  the  Ohio  river,  had  become  highly  oppressive  to  the 
western  people  generally ;  and  their  leading  men  were  prompted  to  de- 
vise some  mode  of  amicable  relief.  The  Federal  government  failing  to 
procure  any  concessions  from  Spain,  a  few  individuals  conceived  the  plan 
of  free  trade  with  the  Spanish  provinces  by  means  of  private  intrigue ; 
in  which  Colonel  James  Wilkinson  was  eminently  successful.  This 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  those  who  contemplated  a  connection  with  the 
Spanish  provinces. 

The  year  1788  witnessed  the  origin  of  that  series  of  intrigue  instituted 
by  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Louisiana,  which  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  secret  asMKuUion  subsequently  known,  as  the  ^^  Spanish  Asso* 
ciates"  in  Kentucky;  and  which  included  also  a  number  of  the  prominent 
men  Iq  whom  had  been  confided  the  administration  of  the  civil  government 
under  the  Slate  and  Federal  authority.  At  a  time  when  the  people  of 
Kentuc|cy  were  most  excited  on  the  subject  of  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  when,  aAer  a  series  of  vexatious  restrictions  and  exactions 
upon  the  river  commerce  from  (he  Ohio  region,  a  partial  relaxation  had 
been  extended  to  Colonel  James  Wilkinson,  and  through  him,  by  means  of 
^'his  passports,"  to  others,  the  Spanish  minister,  Senor  Guardoqui,  made 
secret  overtures,  through  John  Brown,  to  the  leading  politicians  of  Ken- 
tucky, for  a  violent  separation  of  the  district  from  the  State  of  Virginia 
$  and  from  the  Federal  Union,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  an  alliance  with 
Louisiana,  under  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  croivn. 

Brown,  who  at  that  time  was  representat^re  in  Congress  from  the 
district  of  Kentucky,  had  been  a  strong  advocate  for  an  unconditional 
and  forcible  separation,  in  all  the  prevraus  conventions,  and  readily  ac- 
ceded to  the  terms  proposed  by  Guardoqui  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
favorite  scheme  of  policy.  Having  arranged  the  conditions  of  a  com- 
mercial union  with  Louisiana,  on  the  lOth  of  July,  1788,  he  addressed, 
from  Philadelphia,  a  letter  to  Colonel  Geort^e' Muter,  disclosing  the 
propositions  of  the  Spanish  minister  in  the  following  language ;  viz., 
*'  In  all  the  private  conferences  I  have  had  with  Senor  Guardoqui,  the 
Spanish  minister  at  this  place,  I  have  been  assured  in  tlu  most  explieii 
terms  that  if  Kentucky  mil  declare  her  independence^  and  appoint  a  suit- 
able person  to  negotiate  with  him,  he  has  authority^  and  will  engage  to 
open  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  for  the  exportation  of  their  pro- 
duce, on  terms  of  mutual  advantage :  but  this  privilege  can  never  be  ex* 
tended  to  them  while  it  remaiiu  a  part  of  the  United  States,  by  reason  of 
commercial  treaties  existing  between  that  court  and  other  powers  of 
Europe."  • 

•  See  Wente   xHTorld*  Aug.  16th,  1806. 
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Among  the  confidential  friends  and  political  associates  to  whom  he 
addressed  letters  of  like  itnport,  were  several  prominent  members  of  the 
Kentucky  conventions,  and  especially  Colonel  James  Wilkinson,  Judge 
Samuel  McDowell,  and  Benjamin  Sebastian.  To  these  he  gave  inti- 
mations of  the  honorable  preferment,  wealth  and  distinction,  attainable 
under  the  Spanish  dominion.  * 

To  Judge  McDowell  he  disclosed  the  general  outline  of  the  terms  of 
alliance  proposed  to  the  people  of  Kentucky  on  the  part  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  viz. : 

'^  1st.  That  American  citizens  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  their 
own  laws,  without  restraint  in  matters  of  religion. 

"2d.  That  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river  should  be  free  to 
them  as  to  other  subjects  of  Spain. 

^^  3d.  That  in  all  other  matters,  the  people  of  Kentucky  should  be 
placed  on  a  footing  with  the  people  of  Louisiana.''  t 

These  unauthorized  ne]^oiiations  of  Brown  were  confided  exclusively 
to  a  few  leading  men  and  prominent  politicians,  entertaining  sentiments 
similar  to  his  own;  and  to  them  was  committed  the  task  of  winning 
over  the  public  mind,  alienating  the  popular  feeling  from  the  Federal 
government,  and  of  overcoming  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  the  people 
against  foreign  dominion.  The  privileges  of  free  trade  heretofore  gran- 
ts to  Colonel  Wilkinson  in  favor  of  the  western  people,  was  evidence  of 
the  liberal  spirit  which  was  entertained  by  the  Spanish  gorernment  and 
tendedjstrongly  to  conciliate  the  bitter  animosities  against  the  Spanish  au* 
thorities  of  Louisiana,  excited  by  former  exactions  and  restrictions. 

[  A.  D.  1790.  ]  Before  the  lapse  of  two  years,  such  had  been  the  zeal 
and  influence  of  those  who  had  espoused  the  scheme  of  Brown  and  his 
colleagues  in  favor  of  a  connection  with  the  Spanish  provinces,  and  the 
mild  and  conciliating  policy  of  Governor  Miro  in  Louisiana  toward  the 
western  people,  that  a  Spanish  party  had  been  formed,  which  numbered 
among  its  adherents  some  of  the  most  talented  and  distinguished  men  in 
Kentucky.  These  men,  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  people,  had 
been  elevated  to  stations  of  honor  and  profit  in  the  administration  of  the 
civil  government,  and  to  rank  and  authority  in  the  militia  organization^ 
as  well  as  in  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States,  and  were  enabled 
by  their  commanding  influence  to  exert  no  ordinary  control  in  the  future 
policy  of  the  government. 

Yet,  secretly  entertaining  a  predilection  for  foreign  dominion,  the 
splendid  trappings  of  royally,  and  the  substantial  honors  of  nobility,  they 
were  willing  to  engage  in  schemes  of  revolution  and  in  political  in- 
trigues for  the  subvertion  of  the  very  government  which  they  had  sworn 
to  support,  and  which  they  professed  to  admire  and  sustain. 

While  these  preliminary  intrigues  with  the  Spanish  authorities  were 
progressing  in  1790,  similar  overtures  were  made  to  the  same  disunion* 
ista  by  the  Biitish  authorities  of  Canada,  for  an  alliance  with  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and' the  prime  movers  in  the  treason  were  brought  to  choose  be- 
tween  the  advantages  ofiered  by  each  power.  The  agent  of  Lord  Dor- 
chester, governor  of  Canada,  was  Colonel  Connoly,  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, v/ho  was  the  bearer  of  propositions  to  the  disunion ists  of  Ken- 

•  Western  ^orld,  August,  1806.       f  Western  World,  November  Ist,  1806. 
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tucky.     The  project  of  an  aliLiDce  with  Great  Britain,  as  proposed  by 
Lord  Dorchester,  contained  the  following  terms,  viz : 

^^  1st.  That  the  people  of  Kentucky,  with  the  aisistance  of  England, 
shall  constitute  ^  an  iTutependent  state,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privi' 
leges  of  British  subjects  without  taxation. 

''2d.  That  the'  port  and  city  of  New  Orleans,  with  ihefree  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mistissippi,  shall  be  purchased  of  Spain,  for  the  people  of 
Kentucky." 

The  emissary  Connoly,  under  the  pretext  of  investigating  ancient 
British  land  claims,  arrived  in  Kentucky,  where  he  spent  several  weeks 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lexington  in  daily  intercourse  with  many  prominent 
men  of  the  country.  During  this  time  his  propositions  were  cautiously 
submitted  to  some  of  the  leading  disunioniscs  of  the  Spanish  party ; 
among  whom  were  Colonel  James  Wilkinson  and  Colonel  George  Mu* 
ter.  To  these  men,  who  ^ve  a  ready  ear  to  bis  propositions,  he  inti- 
mated the  readiness  of  the  British  authorities  to  sustain  a  forcible  separa- 
tipn  of  the  western  country,  to  which  England  would  lend  the  whole 
weight  of  her  influence  and  power;  *'and,  having  at  ail  times  an  army 
ia  Canada  and  a  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  she  could  at  any  time  com- 
mand the  whole  country." 

Nor  was  this  intrigue  terminated  until  suspicion  had  been  awakened 
among  the  people,  and  the  emissary  was  compelled  to  consult  his  per- 
sonal safety  by  a  precipitous  flight  from  the  country. 

The  British  intrigue,  known  as  '*  Blount's  Conspiracy,"  was  only  an 
episode  in  the  general  plan  of  disunion  contemplated  by  the  authorities 
of  Canada.  Blount  was  no  conspirator :  but,  having  a  preference  for  a 
British  alliance,  he  resolved  to  be  instrumental  in  the  effectual  expulsion 
of  the  Spaniards  from  the  Floridas. 

But  the  scheme  of  a  British  alliance  presented  but  few  claims  upon  the 
confidence  and  predilections  of  the  western  people,and  but  few  were  found 
willing  for  a  moment  to  intertain  a  proposition  so  repugnant  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  Further  attempts  at  intrigue  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object  were  soon  afterward  silenced  forever  by  the  ne- 
gotiations which  resulted  in  Jay's  Treaty,  which  recognized  the  rights 
of  the  western  people  and  defined  the  limits  of  the  British  dominion  in 
the  northwest  *  Thenceforth  disunionists  of  every  stamp  were  left  the 
sole  resort  of  a  connection  with  Louisiana,  under  the  auspices  of  either 
Spain  or  France.  Under  one  or  the  other  of  these  powers  they  still 
dreamed  of  ultimate  success. 

[  A.  D.  179  f.]  But  when  the  general  voice  of  the  people  of  Kentucky 
in  1791,  demanded  unequivocally  the  adoption  of  an  independent  State 
government,  with  a  view  to  its  admission  into  the  Federal  Union,  the 
Spanish  Associates,  concealing  their  preferences  and  yielding  to  the  tide 
of  popular  feeling,  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  the  offices,  emolu- 
ments and  honors,  of  a  government  which  they  were  unable  to  prevent 
By  concert  of  action  and  a  secret  combination  of  influence  and  man- 
agement, they  succeeded  in  securing  for  themselves  and  their  friends 
the  most  important  offices,  with  a  corresponding  influence,  and  a  con* 
trolling  ])ower  over  their  fellow  citizens. 

m     t  ■■    ■ ■    ■         ■  ■     ,  ■  ■        ■  I   ,  »■  '    —     *  I  I  ■  I  ■  ■■■  ■    ■     ■  ■  . 

•  See  Western  World—April  9th,  1807. 
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At  this  time  the  existence  of  any  such  party  as  the  Spanish  Assoeiaies 
was  utterly  unknown  to  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Kentue« 
k\%  who  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  patriotism  and  moral  integrity 
of  the  candidates  who  received  their  suffrages. 

[  A.  D.  1792.  ]  Hence  it  happened,  in  the  organization  of  the  State 
government,  and  its  adoption  into  the  Federal  Union,  that  important 
offices  in  the  various  departments,  were  confided  to  men  who  were  se- 
cretly banded  together  for  the  accomph'shment  of  an  ultimate  object,  vital- 
ly inimical  to  the  true  interests  and  wishes  of  the  people,  and  in  direct  con- 
travention  of  the  obligations  assumed  by  their  oath  of  office, 

[A.  D.  1793.  ]  The  admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  Federal  l3nioa 
did  not  terminate  the  existence  of  the  **  Spanish  Association."  Although 
the  object  of  its  first  organization  had  been  wholly  superceded,  and  was 
utterly  impracticable,  yet  many  of  those  who  still  secretly  adhered  to  the 
Spanish  scheme,  sought,  under  the  guise  of  patriotic  zeal  for  the  rights 
and  prosperity  of  the  western  people,  to  denounce  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  as  unwise,  partial,  ai|d 
swayed  by  ,the  influence  and  political  ascendency  of  the  eastern  States. 
Denouncing  the  excise-law,  they  began  to  foment  discord  and  rebeliioa 
in  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  while  others  endeavored  to  sow 
disaffection  in  Kentucky  relative  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Still  dreaming  of  disunion,  the  Spanish  Associates  allied  themselves  ' 
to  every  faction  and  party  which  raised  opposition  to  the  Federal  Exec- 
utive, whether  prompted  by  British,  Spanish  or  French  emissaries.  ^ 
The  first  favorable  opportunity  of  united  opposition  to  the  Federal  au- 
thority did  not  occur  until  the  close  of  the  year  1793,  when  the  malcon- 
tents rallied  around  the  French  party  under  the  auspices  of  Republican 
France.  The  French  minister.  Genet,  prompted  by  a  misguided  [zeal 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  country,  contemplated  the  unlawful  inva- 
sion of  Louisiana  from  the  United  States,  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
province  to  the  dominion  of  France,  preparatory  to  an  alliance  with 
Kentucky. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1794,  Lacbaise  and  Delpeau,  two  active  emis* 
saries  of  Genet,  had  succeeded  in  rallying  the  fragments  of  the  former 
Spanish  and  British  factions,  into  secret  associations,  in  the  principal 
Qities  and  towns  of  the  West,  and  harmonizing  with  others  in  the  Atlantic 
cities.  These  associations,  called  by  way  of  eminence,  ^^Demoeratic  So* 
cieties^^  served  as  points  of  attraction,  into  which  were  admitted  the  pro- 
minent disunionists,  the  disappointed  demagogues,  and  the  noisy  de- 
claimers  of  the  West,  forming  a  band  of  '*  choice  spirits,''  for  the  discus- 
sion of  important  measures  of  public  policy.  The  political  questions 
selected  for  discussion  were  such  as  were  obnoxious  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  repugnant  to  the  gr^tbody  of  the  good  people  of  Kentucky. 
The  favorite  maxims  were  the  extravagant  dogmas  of  the  French  revo- 
lution relative  to  '*  Liberty  and  Equality.'' 

The  principal  democratic  societies  in  the  West  were  those  of  Pilts- 
burgh,  Lexington,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  Each  of  these  comprised 
men  eminent  for  tAlent,but  not  remarkable  for  moral  worth  and  political 
integrity;  yet,  possessed  of  popular  address  and  fiuency  of  speech,  they 
were  well  calculated  to  win  the  admiration  of  the  wavering  and  to  gain 
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tke  confidence  of  the  credulous.  By  profession  the  greater  portion  were 
iawyers,  attorneys,  judges,  clerks  of  the  courts,  aristocratic  members  of 
the  bar,  officers  in  the  army,  speculators  and  landed  proprietors,  whose 
wealth  and  family  connections  gare  them  a  claim  to  rank  and  standing 
above  the  common  mass.  Such  were  the  disunionists  of  Kentucky, 
who,  aspiring  to  control  the  destinies  of  the  whole  West,  viewed  the  peo- 
ple as  the  legitimate  spoils  of  success,  and  the  instrument  by  which 
they  were  to  gain  the  ultimate  objects  of  their  ambition. 

Among  the  Kentucky  politicians  pertaining  to  the  first  Spanish  party, 
were  several  prominent  men,  who  never  abandoned  their  peference  for 
disunion;  but  continued,  while  filling  high  stations  of  honor  and  profit 
in  the  existing  governments,  to  favoc  every  scheme  of  separation,  with 
the  sole  view  of  revolution  and  change.  Having  the  address^to  conceal, 
from  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  ih^i^^pt^Yie^fs-eoiijkGi^  secret  ma- 
chinations with  foreign  agents  and  ej^^^^^j^'(h^y  escapee^ j^  cen- 
sure, until  the  slow  progress  of  evenuj^ 
Ueachery.  U  U  ITi  V  V,  R  f: T  ^r  V-n 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  lhettr>was  Ji^k^jii^rowf^  a'^OMmber  of 
Congress  from  the  district  of  Kentu^]^Pi^^VA«f  .^|ac|^!i^^  ef- 

forts in  every  scheme  of  disunion,  and  ^^ia^j^rclUi^atlcr^iip  all 

the  high  trusts,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  pedpftf^were  fully  disclosed^ 
and  he  sunk  under  the  weight  of  popular  scorn,  and  the  contempt  of  his 
deceived  constituents,  who  tore  the  vail  which  screened  him  from  the 
public  eye,  and  exposed  him  to  the  world  in  all  the  odious  deformity  of 
a  traitor  and  conspirator."  * 

The  policy  of  John  Brown  was  always  double-faced.  In  Congress, 
and  in  bis  popular  harrangues,  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  warm  ad- 
Tocate  of  liberty  and  equality :  but  with  his  confidential  friends  he  was 
the  unwavering  advocate  of  measures  highly  aristocratic.  Publicly  he 
neglected  no  opportunity  for  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people  against 
every  obnoxious  act  of  Congress;  yet  secretly  he  exerted  himself  to 
promote  the  passage  of  those  very  acts,  with  the  concealed  design  of  ex- 
citing discontent  and  resistance  to  them  among  the  people— thereby 
arming  himself  with  new  weapons  against  the  Federal  Executive,  and 
renewed  claims  to  popular  iavor. 

In  1793,  he  espoused  the  French  party  in  promoting  opposition  to 
the  Federal  government;  took  an  active  part  in  the  public  harrangues ' 
Against  the  ^^excise-law,''  while  he  was  the  secret  counselor  of  the  Fede- 
ral Attorney,  his  bosom  friend,  George  Nicholas,  as  to  the  proper  means 
of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  obnoxious  law.  While  sowing  discord 
and  fomentmg  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  Congress,  he  afifected  to 
be  the  advocate  of  law  and  order ;  secretly  aiding  in  the  execution  of  the 
Federal  authority,  and  publicly  promoting  resistance  to  its  officers.  It 
was  charp^ed  upon  George  Nicholas,  that,  in  the  capacity  of  District  At- 
torney, yielding  to  the  influence  of  Brown,  and  with  a  view  to  entrap 
the  Federal  Executive  into  measures  which  might  destroy  confidence 
in  the  people,  and  again  kindle  the  flame  of  disunion  in  Kentucky,  he 
advised  Tenche  Coxe,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  to  use  stringent 
measures  for  the  purpose  of  '*  carrying  the  excise  law  into  full  operation 
— *— — ~-~~~~^~— — ^^— ^— ^^       -  _-  ■ — . 1 — ^ 

•  Western  World,  S^tember  97th,  1806. 
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in  Kentucky,"  secretly  designing  after  a  temporary  exercise  of  his  dk* 
ties,  to  resign  in  disgust,  throwing  odium  upon  Congress  and  exalting 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  * 

1.  John  Brown  continued  (o  advocate  the  scheme  of  Guardoqui  among 
the  disunionisis  of  Kentucky,  and  never  ceased  to  sustain  the  Spanish 
Association  during  its  natural  existence.  When  the  opposers  of  the 
FedeFA I  constitution  and  the  enemies  of  the  Union  became  united  witk 
the  French  party  under  the  auspices  of  Genet,  John  Brown  was  found 
in  close  alliance  with  them ;  and  again,  in  the  seamd  Spanish  conspira* 
cy,  true  to  his  principles,  he  was  still  for  disunion.  Persevering  in  hia 
intrigues  to  accomplish  his  first  purpose,  he  successively  united  himself 
with  every  foreign  scheme  for  the  separation  of  the  Union  he  had  sworn 
to  support. 

2.  Colonel  James  Wilkinson,  of  Maryland,  was  a  distinguished  offi- 
cer of  the  revolutionary  army,  who,  in  1785,  emigrated  to  Kentucky^ 
vi'here  he  soon  became  a  prominent  politician  during  the  early  political 
struggfles  of  that  district,  until  he  entered  the  regular  military  service  o£ 
the  United  States.  As  an  enterprising  merchant  he  opened  the  way  to 
the  extensive  commercial  intercourse^ which  at  one  time  gave  to  the  peo« 
pie  of  Kentucky  a  monopoly  of  trade  from  the  Ohio  region  to  Louisiana 
and  West  Florida,  and  gave  tone  to  that  class  of  men  which  constitut* 
ed  the  first  Spanish  party  in  Kentucky.  After  he  became  a  brigadier 
general  of  the  United  States  his  cooperation  ceased,  and  his  course  as* 
sumed  that  negative  or  equivocal  character,  which  rendered  his  position 
suspicious  both  by  his  friends  and  his  enemies. 

3.  Harry  Innis  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  first  Spanish  partV) 
and  an  active  disunionist  in  all  the  schemes  of  separation  in  the  early 
periods  of  Kentucky ;  yet,  after  the  organization  of  the  Stale  government, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  a  mark  of  distinguished  confidence 
in  his  integrity  and  attachment  to  the  Union,  in  1792,  conferred  upoa 
him  the  appointmeat  of  Federal  Judge  for  the  District  of  Kentucky^ 
which  office  he  continued  to  hold,  and  to  exercise  the  authority,  power 
and  influence,  pertaining  to  his  exalted  station,  until  the  year  1807* 
During  this  period  he  persisted  in  his  treasonable  conspiracies  with 
every  foreign  emissary  who  intrigued  for  the  dissolution  oi  the  Union, 
regardless  alike  of  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen,  and  the  high  obligations 
of  his  official  duty,  t 

At  lenirth  public  indignation  was  aroused  to  a  sense  of  his  derelictions 
from  moral  and  political  rectitude,  and  the  indignant  voice  of  the  coun* 
try  through  the  Legislature,  disclosed  the  facts  of  his  several  intrigues 
with  foreign  agents  and  emissaries,  for  disturbing  the  peace  and  dignity 
of  the  Federal  Union,  in  violation  of  his  allegiance  to  the  government, 
and  of  his  oath  of  office  as  Judge  of  the  Federal  Court.  % 

4.  Colonel  George  MtUer^  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Kentucky,  was 
chosen,  in  the  first  organization  of  the  State  government,  to  fill  the  re-' 

•  See  Western  World,  September  27th,  1806, 

t  See  Western  World,  November  12th,  1808. 

t  The  impeachment  before  the  legislature  of  Kentticky  vras  condncted  by 
Oolonel  Thomas  Marshall,  who,  on  the  26th  of  January  1^8,  preferred  cbaii^eft 
fer  his  intrigues  with  the  French  emissary  Lachaise  in  1794.  and  the  Spanish 
emissary  Power  in  1796.    See  Western  World,  Januaiy  fSBd,  1808. 
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■  pons iUe  office  of  Chrer  Justice,  or  "Fresidrnl  of  the  high  Court  of  £r- 
ruis  and  Appeals."  This  ofiice,  with  iia  altendanl  emoluments,  he  re- 
fused to  relinquisb,  until  ihc  indignant  voice  of  the  people  unequivocally 
compelled  hirn  to  retire  from  public  lile. 

Although  not  personally  concerned  in  any  overt  act  of  a  treasonable 
naiiiie,  or  in  any  secret  intrigue  ofdisuiiion,  with  the  emissaries  of  Sfuin 
or  England,  yet  Judge  Muter  »'as  not  averie  to  any  practical  scheme  of 
disunion  ;  and  by  concealing  his  knowledire  of  the  existence  of  a  coo- 
spiracy  and  of  the  active  conspirators,  he  involved  biiiisell  in  the  odium 
which  ultimately  attached  to  snch  intrigues.  If  be  had  been  free  to  de- 
<cide  bei\Teeii  the  choice  of  English  or  Spanish  masters,  uninfluenced  by 
motives  of  personal  interest,  bis  preference  would  have  been  in  favor  of 
England.  English  fei-lings  predominated  in  hie  breast,  and  so  deeply 
were  they  impressed,  that  a  residence  ofuenrly  half  a  century  in  Ameri- 
ca could  not  effiice  them.  Alihuugb  he  had  been  forty  years  in  the  Uni- 
ted Sintes  and  had  witnessed  the  scenes  of  the  revoluiionury  war,  he  siill 
retained  the  prejiidici'S  and  paiiialiiies  of  his  naiive  country ;  and  the  air 
of  an  old  Scotish  ballad  was  more  grateful  to  his  ear,  than  the  national 
air  of  "  Hail  Colombia."  Descended  Irom  a  father  devoted  10  the  resio> 
ration  of  the  Stuarts,  the  tear  of  loyalty  would  steal  down  his  aged  cheek, 
aud  the  sigh  of  melancboiy  dejection  would  heave  his  breast,  whenever 
the  downfall  of  the  king  was  named  ;  and  the  day  of  which  tealtil  the 
fate  of  CuUodtn  was  commeraotaied  as  a  day  of  sorrort  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Kentucky.  • 

B.  Beajamia  Se&astian  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  peisever- 
mg  of  the  Spanish  Associates,  and  a  moat  reckless  intriguer  in  every 
Spanish  scheme  for  the  separation  of  Kentucky  from  the  Uukia.  He 
was  intimately  concerned  in  all  the  early  intrigues  of  John  Brown, 
Ouapdoqtii,  and  Qeneral  Wilkinson,  fiom  17B7  to  179'2,  as  well  as  those 
of  a  later  dnte  conducted  by  Power  under  the  direction  of  the  Baron  de 
Garondelei.  AUhough  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  J^ppeala  in  the  Stale  of 
Kentucky,  and  enjoying  the  honor  and  emoluments  of  the  o.ffice,  yet, 
coveting  wealth,  rank,  and  power  uodur  theSpnnisb  ciown,  he  beeame 
an  active  conspirator  for  the  separation  of  the  Union,  and  the  extensioa 
■of  the  Spanish  dominion  over  Kentucky;  drawing,  at  the  same  lime, 
bis  salary  as  one  of  the  supreme  judges  of  Kentucky,  and  bis  j>e«sion,  - 
as  secret  agent,  from  the  king  of  Spain.  Such  was  ibe  two-fold  rela- 
tion sustained  by  Benjamin  Sebasiian  from  his  insiallaiion  as  one  of  the 
supreme  judges  on  the  7tk  of  Jaauar)-,  IT93,  tuitil  bis  forced  resigna- 
tion in  1806. 

Judge  Sebastian,  in  1795,  waS  in  ibe  active  employ  oftheSfiaHieh  gov- 
ftrnor  of  Louisiana  for  the  secret  negotiation  of  a  "commercial  arrange- 
meni,"  kvith  the  people  of  Kentucky,  in  order  to  supersede  and  defeat 
the  n'>gotiaiions  then  pending  between  the  Federal  government  and  the 
Spanish  Court  at  Madrid. 

Again  in  1796-7,  while  holding  the  ofGc^  end  receiving  the  salary  of 
a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Kentucky,  and  when  the  treaty  of 
Madrid  had  been  concluded  end  ratified,  and  after  his  associates,  Innis, 
Nicholas  and  Murry,  had  abandoned  their  unlawful  designs,  Benjamin 

■  3n  Vestem  World,  September  Glli,  1S06. 
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Sebastian  persisted  in  his  unlawful  and  treasonable  intercourse  with  the 
agents  of  the  Spanish  governor.  The  more  effectually  to  reap  the 
reward  of  his  treachery,  he  proceeded  to  New  Orleans  —  neglecting 
his  duties  as  judge,  during  his  sojourn  of  nearly  two  years  in  the  Span- 
ish dommions* — where  his  son  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  an  officer 
in  the  Spanish  cavalry. 

Returning  to  Kentucky  in  1799,  he  set  on  foot  the  project  of  a  grand 
speculation  in  the  shape  of  a  ^'Land  Company,^  consisting  of  himself 
and  his  former  associates,  John  Brown,  Harry  Innis,  George  Nicholas, 
and  George  Muter.  This  company,  through  their  agent  Dr.  John  Wat- 
kins,  were  to  procure,  from  his  Catholic  Majesty,  a  grant  of  three  mil* 
lions  of  acres  of  lands  in  upper  Louisiana,  for  the  location  of  a  colony 
of  Kentucky  emigrants  and  adventurers.  The  grant  was  to  be  divided 
into  forty-two  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  and  no  subscription  for 
less  than  six  shares  received.  But  the  subsequent  failure  of  the  agent 
to  procure  the  grant  from  the  Spanish  king,  prevented  the  stock  from 
being  taken,  and  the  scheme  entirely  fiiiled.  f 

Sebastian,  notwithstanding  his  corruption,  perfidy  and  insatiable  ava- 
rice, continued  to  exercise  the  function  of  his  ofUce  until  the  year  1806, 
when  the  whole  array  of  his  unparalleled  depravity  was  fully  disclosed 
to  the  world  through  Mr.  Pope,  chairman  of  an  investigating  committee 
of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky. 

6.  Colonel  George  Nicholae  was  a  prominent  member  of  the^Spanieh 
Association,  and  although  implicated  in  every  stage  of  the  first  and  last 
intrigues  for  the  separation  of  Kentucky  from  the  Union,  yet,  in  the  ulti- 
mate details,  he  did  not  wholly  coincidfe  with  his  comrades.  Naturallj[ 
cautious  and  circumspect  in  all  his  movements,  they  could  not  easily 
lead  him  into  the  commission  of  any  overt  act  which  would  expose  him 
to  open  suspicion.  In  all  the  schemes  devised  by  Sebastian  and  Innie, 
it  appears  they  were  disposed  to  press  matters  beyond  the  point  which  he 
deemed  prudent,  and  to  which  he  yielded  a  reluctant  assent.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  sentiments  of  patriotism  in  his  heart,  his  connection 
with  those  who  were  deeply  implicated  in  all  the  intrigues  of  the  Span- 
ish •missaries,  involves  him  in  the  suspicion  and  criminality  which  at- 
taches to  the  other  conspirators.  The  testimony  of  the  Spanish  emissa- 
"  ry  Power  is  favorable  to  him,  only  to  far  as  to  relieve  him  from  the  im* 
nutation  of  a  cordial  support  and  hearty  cooperation  in  the  conspiracy. 
Power  declared  that  the  influence  of  Nicholas  served  only  to  mar  the 
perfection  of  his  plans  in  favor  of  Kentucky,  and  to  impair  the  full  bene- 
fits resulting  from  his  propositions. 

In  all  these  schemes  for  revolution  and  unlawful  change  in  Kentockji 
the  prominent  actors  were  prompted  by  interested  motives  of  ambition 
and  personal  aggrandizement  not  attainable  under  the  ordinary  course  of 
events.  In  opposing  the  course  pursued  by  the  dominant  majority  in 
favor  of  law  and  constitutional  government,  and  in  endeavoring  to  insti- 
tute a  beuer  stale  of  things  in  the  remote  West,  they  were  exercising  the 
rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  to 
entertain  and  freely  express  their  opinions  as  to  the  measures  and  policy 

•  See  WeBtern  World,  November  28th,  1806. 

t  A  copy  of  the  project  of  this  company  may  be  seen  in  the  Weetem  "World, 
*      Jforember  adth  1806. 
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of  the  goTernmeni.  So  hi  as  thu  wu  done  with  a  doe  reg;atd  to  law, 
Ihey  were  ameoabte  only  to  the  verdict  of  public  opinion,  for  ibe  appro- 
nl  or  lejeaion  of  iheir  achemea  and  policy,  ao  long  as  the  <juealion  of  a 
aeparate  and  independent  government  wai  open  lo  discoision ;  but  after 
a  State  government  had  been  ealablishod  upon  a  permanent  baiia,  and 
the  Stale  had  become  an  integral  portion  of  the  Union,  sU  unlnwful  at- 
tempts  10  subvert  the  existing  government,  whether  by  secret  inlrigue, 
or  foreign  cotlusioo,  were  euaUiaUy  tfMtonabU  and  inconsistent  with 
the  honor  and  paramount  duty  of  a  good  citizen. 

Hence,  alibougb  we  may  palliate  and  even  eicuse  the  course  pursued 
by  the  Spanish  party,  during  the  early  political  struggles  of  Kentucky, 
in  their  efibrti  to  influence  and  coalrol  the  destiny  of  the  infant  Siste,  we 
are  compelled  lo  place  a  diSerent  estimate  upn  those  concerned  in  the 
ueond  eontpiraeji  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union.  Tbosa  who, 
afier  the  adntutiuH  of  thai  Slate  iota  the  Union,  continued  to  conspire 
and  secretly  intrigue  with  foreign  agents  for  the  subversion  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  institutions  which  they  were  bound  to  support,  and  which 
were  in  part  confided  to  their  personal  administration,  were  doubly  guil- 
ty of  treason  and  perfidy. 

The  prominent  disunionists  of  Kentucky  who  failed  to  secure  for 
themselves  offices  of  honor  and  profit  in  ihe  State  and  Federal  govera- 
ments,  were  generally  young  men  of  wealth  and  education  pertaining  to 
the  profession  of  the  law,  who  sought  fortune  and  distinction  by  engaging 
io  schemes  of  speculation  in  lands,  which  was  a  fruitful  field  of  visionary 
mierprise  to  the  confiding  enthusiast. 

The  whole  West  was  literally  covered  with  innumerable  and  unde- 
fined claims  to  land  derived  from  every  species  of  grant  and  title  known 
to  the  western  land-jobber  and  speculator.  These  lands,  like  those  in 
Texas  a  few  years  sioce,  although  presumed  Co  be  immenst^ly  valuable 
to  tbe  next  getuTalion  vtbich  was  to  occupy  these  delightful  regioos, 
were  claimed  by  men  willing  lo  relinquish  their  titles,  for  a  mere  nomi- 
nal value,  to  such  at  were  lured  by  the  prospect  of  their  enhanced  value 
in   future. 

The  evidence  of  title,  upon  which  these  claims  were  sustained,  con- 
tisted  of  real  or  factitious  grants  alleged  lo  have  been  made  by  some  one 
of  the  English,  French,  or  Spanish  governors  or  commandants,  during 
their  respective  exercise  of  dominion  over  the  country  ;  or  by  the  native 
tribes  in  the  former  occupation  of  the  same.  Others  of  a  more  recent 
date  were  derived  from  certain  acts  of  the  Virgioia  Legislature,  and  of 
the  Federal  Congress. 

Such  was  ibe  field  for  land-jobbing  and  specnlation  in  Kentucky 
prior  to  (he  year  1803.  But  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  which  was  con- 
tnmmated  during  ihia  year,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  speculation,  and 
greatly  extended  tbe  field  of  operations.  New  companies  were  organ- 
ized, and  concert  of  action  was  obtained,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  a 
few  wealthy  capitalists  the  advantages  of  a  monopoly  in  iheir  operations. 
New  schemes  of  originating  immense  land  claims  suddenly  attracted 
the  genius  and  enterprise  nf  politicians  both  in  the  eastern  and  western 
portions  of  the  Union.  Of  these  none  were  more  active  than  Aaron 
Burr,  Vice-President  of  the  "United  States,  and  General  Jonathan  Day- 
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ton,  Speaker  of  the  Hbase  of  Representfttives,  both  intimate  friends  and' 
land  speculators  on  the  raost  gigantic  scale. 

Both  these  men  were  actively  concerned  and  deeply  interested  with 
the  prominent  disunionists  and  land-speculators  in  the  West,  from  Geor* 
gia  and  Florida  on  the  south  to  upper  Louisiana  and  the  Illinois  coun- 
try on  the  north.  It  was  under  the  pretext  of  a  land  speculation  upon 
the  Washita,  that  Aaron  Burr,  in  1805  and  1806,  made  his  political  so* 
journ  in  the  West,  traversing  the  country  from  one  extreme  to  another 
Hi  '-his  galloping  journies"  from  Pittsburg  to  Kaskaskia,  and  from  St 
Louis  to  Nashville  in  Tennessee. 

L?ind  companies,  or  associations  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  claims 
and  titles  to  large  bodies  of  unoccupied  lands^from  the  public  domain, 
have  existed  from  the  first  attempt  at  colonization  in  America  ;  and  in  no 
portion  of  North  America  have  they  been  more  frequent  than  in  tlie 
United  States  subsequently  to  the  declaration  of  independence. 

The  first  prominent  land  company  recognized  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment was  "TA«  Ohio  Land  Company ^^  formed  for  certain  definite, 
honest  and  legitimate  purposes:  but  a  great  portion  of  those  which 
sprung  up  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1789,  hare 
been  combinations  of  men,  prompted  by  avarice,  ambition  and  disaflfec- 
tion  to  the  Union,  to  acquire  a  monopoly  of  the  public  domain,  to  embar- 
]rass  the  government  by  an  array  of  claims  sustained  by  the  combined 
influence  of  wealth  and  numbers,  and  in  derogation  to  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

The  first  prominent  cornfmny  of  this  kind  in  Kentucky  was  that  of 
^Tht  Green  River  Land  Company^'*  in  1794.  The  design  of  this  com- 
pany was  to  secure  to  themselves  the  fraudulent  acquisition  of  an^exten* 
sive  body  of  fine  lands  upon  the  waters  of  Qrecn  river.  Among  its 
prominent  members  and  projectors  were  Horatio  Hall.  Mr.  Holmes  of 
Lexington,  and  Colonel  George  Nicholas;  other  members  were  Elisha 
J.  Hall.  John  Hall,  Wade  Hampton,  Gideon  Dennison,  Wilson  Carey 
Nicholas,  John  Brown,  James  Brown,  John  Br ecken ridge,  and  Harry 
Inn  is,  and  the  association  was  designated  by  ihu  name  of  ^^Hall  ^  Com^ 
fanyP 

This  company,  by  a  scheme  of  fraud,  intrigue,  and  bribery  in  the 
Legislature,  attempted  to  procure  a  sale  and  purchase  of  these  fine  lands 
by  authority  of  the  commonwealth.  But  the  attempt  was  indignantly 
repelled,  the  integrity  of  the  Legislature  was  vindicated,  and  the  company 
covered  with  confusion.*  Horatio  Hnll  was  a  disunionist  and  a  promi-> 
neni  adherent  of  the  French  minister,  Genet,  from  whom  he  held  a  com- 
mission under  revolutionary  France. 

[7b  5e  tondued  in  our  next.'] 

m    ■  — ■     ,       « ■-!  ■'  ■       I  .11  ■  11  ■  ■  I  ■■  I  Mill  —— ^^ 

•  See  the  Frankfort  Palladium,  September  4th,  1606. 
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ART.  UL— MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  DfPROTEMSNTS  0?  THE  MI8SI86IFPI  RIVKB. 

In  rivers  whose  waters  carry  along  with  them  much  sedimentary  mai- 
ler, two  facts  are  observable; 

1st  That  the  sedimentary  matter  is  deposited  in  some  places,  where- 
by shoals  or  bars  are  formed ;  while  it  is  removed  from  others,  whereby 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  deepened. 

2d.  That  a  change  in  the  situation  of  the  shoals  or  sand-bars  is  general- 
ly found  to  have  taken  place  after  the  floods  of  the  river  have  subsided. 
^  From  these  facts  we  may  infer,  that  the  deposit,  as  well  as  the  re- 
moval, of  sedimentary  matter  in  a  river,  depends  upon  the  degree  of  ve- 
locity with  which  the  water  moves:  so  that  the  retardation  of  the  current, 
permitting  the  sedimeiitary  matter  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  elevates  the  bed^- 
while  the  acceleration  of  the  current,  causing  it  to  take  up  the  substances 
deposited  at  the  bottom  and  put  them  in  a  floating  condition,  deepens  it. . 

The  velocity  of  the  water  in  a  transverse  section  of  a  river  diminishes 
from  the  surface  downward,  and  is  least  near  the  bottom  and  sides — be- 
cause the  adhesion  of  the  water  to  its  bed,  and  of  its  particles  to  each 
other,  causes  those  lying  near  the  bottom  and  sides  to  be  retarded  in  their 
fnotion,  and,  consequently,  to  flow  more  slowly  than  those  which  are 
more  remote. 

A  greater  degree  of  velocity  is  required  to  tear  up  the  deposited  sub- 
stances from  the  bottom  of  the  bed  of  a  river  and  put  them  in  a  floating 
condition,  4han  woald  be  sufficient  to  move  them  along  in  that  floating 
condition. 

We  may  assume  that  the  retarding  efiect,  arising  from  the  resistance 
of  ihe  bed  of  a  river,  extends  to  an  equal  distance  into  the  volume  of  wa- 
ter, no  matter  how  great  that  volume  may  be;  consequently  a  small  river, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  must  be  more  retarded  than  a  larger  one^ 
because,  in  the  latter,  a  greater  volume  of  water  can  follow  more  freely, 
and  with  less  impediment,  the  law  of  gravitation.  For  this  reason,  the 
river  Mississippi,  at  New  Orleans,  where  it  is  about  2,000  feet  in  breadth, 
d6  feet  in  mean  depth  at  low-water  mark,  and  withhardly  any  fall,  main- 
tains a  considerable  velocity. 

This  is  also  the  cause  why  a  river  in  a  swollen  state  flows  more  rapid- 
ly than  at  its  ordinary  or  low  stige,  when  the  inclination  of  its  surface 
has  not  been  increased  by  its  vertical  rise.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  we 
can  increase  the  velocity  of  a  river  without  increasing  its  inclination  or 
fall,  when,  by  a  regular  formation  of  its  transverse  section,  we  decrease  the 
perimeter  or  sam  of  the  bottom  and  the  two  sides  touched  by  the  water. 

in  order  that  the  retarding  eflfect  of  the  bed  of  a  river  may  be  the 
smallest  possible,  we  shonid  give  to  its  transverse  section  that  form  in 
which  the  perimeter  for  a  given  area  is  a  minimiim,  or  the  area  for  i 
given  perimeter  a  maximum. 
.    The  causes  which  influence  the  velocity  of  a  river  are  as  follows: 

1st.  The  fall  of  a  river,  or  inclination  of  its  surface. 

2d.  The  proportion  which  the  perimeter,  or  sum  of  the  bottom  and 
cides,  hears  to  the  area  of  the  tcaosverse  section. 
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3d.  The  condition  of  the  bed,  or  the  more  or  leas  undulation  of  the 
same. 

4th.  The  direction  of  its  course,  and  the  form  of  its  banks ;  that  is,  their 
regularity  or  irregularity. 

The  velocity  being  different  at  different  points  in  the  course  of  a  river, 
it  follows,  that  the  alimentary  matter,  which  is  taken  up  at  some  placea 
by  the  force  of  the  current,  is  deposited  at  others,  where  the  current  hat 
become  languid,  until,  by  degrees,  an  equilibrium  is  established  between 
the  bottom  and  velocity. 

As  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  water,  which  a  river  discharges, 
vary  with  its  rise  and  fall,  so  their  effect  upon  iis  bed  musi  also  vary ; 
yet  the  tendency  of  a  river  to  carry  the  sedimentary  matter  toward  its 
mouth  remains  always  constant  If,  however,  the  volume  and  velocity, 
dr  scouring  power,  be  not  sufficient  to  carry  it  to  the  mouth,  it  will  ac- 
cumulate  in  the  bed,  elevate  it,  and  increase  the  vertical  rise  of  the  sar- 
&ce  of  the  river.  This  accumulation,  in  some  plaees,  forms  shoals  or 
bars;  while  in  others,  it  forms  new  channels,  which  give  the  currents 
different  direction.  It  is  highly  instructive  to  observe  how  a  trifling 
cause  can  sometimes  efiect  the  most  important  changes  and  modiBcationa 
in  remoring  channels,  shoals  and  sand  bars. 

Considering  that  the  scouring  power  of  the  current  of  a  river,  which 
exercises  a  mechanical  action  upon  the  bottom  of  its  bed,  is  composed  of 
the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  water,  it  follows  that,  when  we  decrease 
the  quantity  of  water,  even  if  the  velocity  remains  the  same— which  is 
not  the  case— we  also  decrease  the  scouring  power;  and  that  the  sedi- 
mentary matter,  which  before  was  borne  along  by  the  water,  will  now  be 
deposited,  and  will  accumulate,  until,  by  degrees,  the  bed  is  elevated. 
From  this  we  may  infer  the  pernicious  tendency  of  decreasing  the  vol- 
ume of  water  by  lateral  discharges. 

As  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  a  river  depends — all  other  things  being 

♦    equal — ^upon  the  fall  of  the  bed  or  surface  of  the  water,  it  follows,  that 

the  scouring  power,  and  its  mechanical  effect  upon  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 

will  not  be  ahered,  so  long  as  the  fall  and  quantity  of  water  remain  the 

same. 


B 


Let  the  line  D  E  be  the  bottom  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  A  C  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  water,  and  B  G  the  fall  of  the  surface  in  any  given  distance. 
It  is  evident  that,  so  long  as  the  fall  B  C,  or  the  surface  A  C,  remains 
the  same  distance  from  D  E,  and  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  cod- 
atant,  the  excavation  F  O  cannot  alter  the  general  slope  or  fail  of  the 
bottom  of  the  bed,  but  will  have  the  effect  of  decreasing,  in  that  spot,  the 
velocity  of  the  water,  and  consequently  cause  the  deposit  of  the  sedimen«> 
tary  matter,  until  the  hole  is  filled  up  again  to  the  level  of  the  general 
bottom — assuming  that  the  bottom  consists  of  the  same  materials  as  the 
river  brings  from  above.    The  same  may  be  said  with  r^ard  to  tbs 
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removal  of  a  shoal,  ki  the  bed  of  the  riTer,  by  dredging,  which  will  re- 
accumulate,  if  the  original  cause  of  its  formation  be  not  removed.  From 
this  it  is  clear,  that  an  attempt  to  deepen  the  bed  of  a  river,  by  mere 
dredfrjng  operations,  is  a  pure  and  gratuitous  waste  of  labor  and  money. 

When,  howerer,  a  shoal  exists,  without  any  increase  in  the  proper 
width  of  the  stream,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  some  geological  ob- 
struction, which  the  current,  unassisted,  has  been  unable  to  wear  dowA 
to  the  general  slope  of  the  bed. 

In  order  to  estimate  correctly  the  scouring  power  of  the  combined  ac* 
tion  of  the  volume  and  Telocity,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  Telocity 
of  (he  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  A  mean  Telocity  of  from  two  to 
three  feet  per  second,  will  carry  along  sand ;  and  that  from  four  to  five 
feet,  gravel.  Therefore,  on  a  sandy  bed,  the  velocitv  should  not  exceed 
one  foot,  and,  on  a  gravelly  bed,  two  feel  per  second,  to  prevent  it  from 
wearine  down.  , 

I'he  bed  of  a  river  is  in  its  most  perfect  form,  when  the  sur&ce  of  the 
stream  and  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  its  longitudinal  section  form  parallel 
lines  ;  and  this  is  the  greatest  extent  to  which  a  river  can  be  improved. 

A  lowering  of  the  bed  generally  decreases,  while  its  elevation  in- 
creases, the  extent  of  its  perimeter.  Therefore,  the  former  increases, 
while  the  latter  decreases,  the  velocity  of  the  water,  and,  consequently,  its 
scouring  power. 

Although  a  lateral  discharge  decreases,  in  the  reach  below  the  vol- 
ume and  velocity  of  the  water,  yet,  by  giving  the  bed  the  requisite  form, 
we  may  be  able  to  preserve  the  same  mechanical  efiect  upon  the  bot- 
tom. This  is,  however,  a  subject  which  requires  the  study  of  the  local* 
kies,  and  which  we  here  mention,  merely  to  show,  that  a  decrease  in 
the  quantity  of  water  in  the  river  may  take  place,  and  yet  a  sufficient 
mechanical  scouring  power  be  maintained  by  judicious  management 

The  mean  annual  quantity  of  water,  discharged  by  the  river  Missis- 
sippi, may  be  estimated  at  33,732,864,000,000  cubic  feet,  which  is 
1,069,622  cubic  feet  per  second ;  of  which  quantity,  600,000  cubic  feel 

Ser  second  passes  by  New  Orleans,  and  the  rest,  70,000  cubic  feet,  is 
ischarged  through  the  Atcha&laya,  Plaquemine,  La  Fourche,  &c.  If 
the  mean  amount  of  sedimentary  matter  be  1  in  8,000  by  volume,  we 
have  *|||(*  SB  200  cubic  feet  per  second,  for  the  discharge  of  solid 
matter  at  New  Orleans.  The  annual  discharge  of  solid  mauer,  there- 
fore, will  be  6,807,200,000  cubic  feet 

Assuming  the  bod  of  the  river  to  be  2,500  feet  wide  by  80  feet  deep, 
the  area  will  be  200,000  square  feet ;  and  taking  the  length,  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  Qulf,  to  be  100  miles,  or  528,000  feet,  we  have  the  con* 
lents  of  the  river  in  that  length,  200,000  X528,000«l  05,600,000,000 
cubic  feet  The  time  reooired  to  fill  up  that  length  of  the  bed,  with  the 
sedimentary  matter  which  the  river  brings  from  above,  will  therefore  be 
^HItiHVVV*  ss  16.4  years;  without  taking  into  account  the  heavier 
materials  which  are  carried  along  the  bottom  by  the  current  We  are 
well  aware  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  solid  matter  is,  at  present,  carried 
toward  the  Qulf;  and  we  have  made  these  calculations  merely  to  show 
the  ^reat  importance  of  preserving  a  suflicient  transporting  power  in  the 
river,  to  prevent  any  accumulation,  in  its  bed,  of  the  solid  matter  which 
it  brings  from  above. 
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Taking  the  breadth  of  the  riTer  at  New  Orleans  to  be  2,000  feet,  the 
mean  depth  90  feet,  and  the  fall  10  feet  in  the  length  of  628,000  feet,  we 
have  the  mean  velocity  3.77  feet  per  second,  and  the  discharge  678,6M 
cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  mean  velocity  of  a  transverse  section,  is  different  from  that  of  a 
vertical  depth  of  water,  for  the  latter  is  only  the  mean  velocity  of  a  lioe| 
while  the  former  is  that  of  a  plane. 

Let  the  vertical  depth  of  water  be  90  feet,  and  the  Telocity  at  the  8u^- 
&ce  4  feet,  we^ave  the  mean  velocity  of  thisdepthas:4  (1*-0.005X30) 
ss2.50^eet,  and  the  velocity  at  theboUomss4 — 0.008X4 X^Oa  1. 12  feet 
These  velocities  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  bed  open  and  clear 
from  an  accumulation  of  fine  sand. 

In  order  to  show,  by  calculation,  the  effect  of  the  division  of  a  river  into 
two  equal  branches,  let  the  breadth  of  the  cross-section  of  the  stream  be 
2,500  feet,  the  depth  80  feet,  and  the  fall  10  feet,  in  the  length  of  528,000 
feet.  The  mean  velocity  will  be  3.55  feet  per  second,  and  the  discharge 
200,000X3.55=710,000  cubic^eet  per  second. 

If  the  division  be  so  arranged,  that  the  breadth  of  each  of  the  branched 
will  be  0.76  of  that  of  the  undivkled  river,  that  is»2,500x0  76»l90O 
feet,  and  the  depth  of  the  water  be  lowered  to  75  feet,  so  that  the  fail 
will  be  reduced  to  5  feet  in  the  length  of  528,000  feet,  the  mean  velocity 
well  be  2.6  feet  per  second,  and  the  discharge  1 42,500 X2-45&=849, 125 
eubic  feet  per  second,  or  nearly  half  the  quantity  discharged  by  the  un- 
divided river.  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  vertical  jise  of  the  surface 
of  a  river  may  be  lowered  5  feet,  by  dividing  it  into  two  equal  bmncbes 
t)f  about  three-fourths  of  the  width  of  the  undivided  river,  but  that  this  will 
decrease  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  water,  and  consequently  the  scour- 
log  power. 

Assuming,  boweyer,  the  breadth  of  a  river  to  remain  the  same,  that 
is  2,500  feet,  and  the  sectional  area  to  be  142,500  square  feet,  so  that  the 
depth  would  be  57  feet,  and  the  fall  10  feet,  in  the  length  of  528,t)00  .^eet, 
the  mean  velocity  will  then  be  3.03  feet  per  second,  and  the  discharge 
142,500X3  03s 43 1,775  feet  per  second. 

•  Lateral  outlets  can  in  no  way  prevent  the  accumulation  of  sedimen- 
tary matter  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  but,  on  the  oontrary,  increase  it  by  de- 
creasing the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  water  in  the  time  of  flood,  at 
which  time  a  river  should  exercise  the  greatest  transporting  power,  so  aa 
to  keep  its  bed  open.  If  a  river  be  not  able  to  keep  its  bed  open  in  time 
of  flood,  it  is  not  possible  that  it  can  do  so  when  at  a  low  stage. 

While  the  bed  of  a  river  becomes  gradually  higher,  the  lateral  branch- 
es, which  have  a  greater  fall  than  the  main  river,  will  increase  the  sec- 
tional area  of  their  beds,  and  discharge  more  water  in  a  given  time. 
The  velocity  of  the  water  will,  m  this  way,  continue  to  decrease  in  the 
main  river,  and  the  bed  fill  up  intirely  in  the  end. 

From  all  these  facts  it  is  evident,  that  the  discbarge  through  lateral 
branches  and  outlets,  lessens  the  mechanical  or  scouring  power  of  the 
main  river,  by  decreasing  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  water,  and 
that  those  very  lateral  branches,  instead  of  relieving  and  improving  the 
main  river,  become  the  very  means  of  ultimately  filling  it  up. 

Mobile^  December,  184d. 
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ART.  IV.-CHANCELLOR  HARPER'S  MEMOIR  ON  SLAVERY.— Part  2. 

SLAVERT  ANTICIPATE  TRB  BENEFITS  OV  CIVILIZATION  AND  RKTABDS  ITS  ETTL8; 
STRUOaLES  OF  SOCIETY  AND  THE  COMPETITION  OF  INTERESTS:  POOR  LAWS  CON- 
TRASTED WITH  THE  RELATION  OF  MASTER  AND  SLAVE. 

'I  ADD,  further,  that  slavery  a-aticifates  the  benefits  of  civilization  and 
retards  the  evils  of  civilization.  The  former  part  of  this  proposition 
has  been  so  fully  established  by  a  writer  of  great  power  of  thought—^ 
though  I  fear  his  praotical  oonclusions  will  be  found  of  little  value — thai 
4t  is  hardly  necessary  to  urge  it.*  Property — the  accumulation  of  cap- 
ital— as  it  is  oommouly  called,  is  the  first  elementary  civilization.  But 
to  accumulate  or  to  use  capital  to  any  considerable  exteift,  the  combi- 
nation of  labor  is  necessary.  In  early  stages  of  society,  when  people 
are  thinly  scattered  over  an  extensive  territory,  the  labor  necessary  to 
extensive  works,  cannot  be  commanded.  Men  are  independent  of  each 
other.  Having  the  command  of  abundance  of  land,  no  one  will  sub- 
mit to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  his  neighbor.  No  one,  therefore, 
can  employ  more  capital  than  he  can  use  with  his  own  hands,  or  those 
of  his  family,  nor  have  an  income  much  beyond  the  necessaries  of  life. 
There  ean,  therefore,  be  little  leisure  for  intellectual  pursuits,  or  means 
of  acquiring  the  comforts  or  elegancies  of  hfe.  It  is  hardly  necessa- 
ry to  say,  however,  that  if  a  man  has  the  command  of  slaves,  he  may 
4M)mbine  labor  and  use  capital  to  any  reouired  extent,  and  therefore 
accumulate  wealthy  He  shows  that  no  colonies  have  been  suocessfulhr 
planted  without  some  sort  of  slavery.  So  we  find  the  fact  to  be.  lit 
IS  only  in  the  slaveholding  States  of  our  confederacy  that  wealth  can 
be  acquired  by  agrioultare,  whioh  is  the  general  employment  of  our 
whole  country.  Among  us,  we  know  that  there  is  no  one,  however 
humble  his  beginning,  who,  with  persevering  industry,  intelligence  and 
4)rderly  and  virtuons  habits,  may  not  attain  to  considerable  opulence.  So 
ikr  as  wealth  has  been  aooumulated  in  the  States  which  do  not  possess 
slaves,  it  has  been  in  cities  by  the  pursuits  of  commerce ;  or,  lately,  by 
manufactures.  But,  the  products  of  slave  labor,  furnish  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  materials  of  our  foreign  commerce,  which  the  indus- 
try of  those  States  is  employed  in  transporting  and  exchanging ;  and 
among  the  slaveholding  States  is  to  be  found  the  great  market  for  all 
the  productions  of  their  industry  of  whatever  kind,  ^he  prosperity  of 
those  States,  therefore,  and  the  civilization  of  their  cities,  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  created  by  the  existence  of  slavery.  Even  in  the  cities,  but 
for  a  class  of  population  which  our  institutions  have  marked  as  servile.  It 
would  be  sc^arcely  possible  to  preserve  the  ordinary  habitudes  of  civil- 
ized life,  by  commanding  the  necessary  menial  and  domestio  fiorvicej 
Every  stage  of  human  society,  from  the  most  barbarous  to  the  most 
rsfined,  has  its  own  peculiar  evils  to  mark  it  as  the  condition  of  moral- 
ity, and,  perhaps, ;there  is  none  but  Omnipotence  who  can  say  in  which 
the  scale  of  good  or  evil  most  preponderates.     We  need  say  nothing 

•  The  author  of  Bnj^laod  and  Ameriea.  We  do,  however,  most  indi^antlj 
repudiate  h'm  conclusion — that  "we  are  hound  to  suhmit  to  a  tariff  of  protection, 
as  an  expedient  for  retaining  our  slaves.  "  The  force  of  the  whole  Union  being 
requirea  to  preserve  slavery— to  keep  down  the  slaves." 
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of  the  evils  of  savage  life.  There  is  a  state  of  soeietj,  elevated  some- 
what above  it,  which  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  more  thinly  populated 
portions  of  our  own  country— the  rudest  agricultural  state—wnich  is 
thus  charaoterised  by  the  author  to  whom  I  have  referred.  ^  Th^  Ameri- 
can of  the  backwoods  has  often  been  described  to  the  English  as  gross- 
ly ignorant,  dirty,  unsocial,  delighting  in  rum  and  tobacco,  attached  to 
nothing  but  his  rifle,  adventurous,  restless,  more  than  half  savage. 
Deprived  of  social  enjoyments  or  excitements,  he  has  recourse  to  those 
of  savage  life,  and  becomes  (for  in  this  respect  the  Americans  degene- 
rate) unfit  for  society."  This  is  no  very  inviting  picture,  which,  though 
exa^erated,  we  know  not  to  be  without  likeness.  The  evils  of  such  a 
state,  I  suppose,  ¥rill  hardly  be  thought  compensated  by  unbounded 
freedom,  perfect  equality  and  ample  means  of  subsistence. 

But  let  us  take  another  stage  m  the  progress-— which,  to  many,  will 
appear  to  offer  all  that  is  desirable  in  ejistence— «nd  iWise  another 
Utopia.  Let  us  suppose  a  state  of  society  in  which  all  AM  have  nrop- 
erty,  and  there  shaU  be  no  great  inequality  W  property — ^in  whica, 
society  shall  be  so  much  condensed  as  to  afford  the  means  of  social  in- 
tercourse, without  being  crowded,  so  as  to  create  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  means  of  subsistence — in  which  every  family  that  chooses  may 
have  as  much  land  as  will  employ  its  own  hands,  while  others  mav  em- 
ploy their  industry  in  forming  such  products  as  it  may  be  desirable 
to  exchange  with  them.  Schools  are  generally  established  and  the 
rudiments  of  education  universally  diffused.  Beliffion  is  taught,  and 
every  village  has  its  church,  neat  though  humble,  ufting  its  spire  to 
heaven.  Here  is  a  situation  apparently  the  most  favorable  to  happi- 
ness. I  say  apparenlly,  for,  the  greatest  source  of  human  misery  ia 
not  in  external  circumstances,  but  in  men  themselves — in  their  de- 
praved incliDations,  their  wayward  passions  and  perverse  wills.  Here 
is  room  for  all  the  petty  competition,  the  envy,  hatred,  malice  and  dis- 
simulation, that  torture  the  heart  in  what  may  be  supposed  the  most 
Bophistioated  states  of  society,  and,  though  less  marked  and  offensive,* 
there  may  be  much  of  the  licentiousness. 

.  But,  apart  from  this,  in  such  a  condition  of  society,  if  there  is  litUe 
suffering,  there  is  little  high  enjoyment  The  even  flow  of  life  forbids 
the  high  excitement  which  is  necessary  for  it.  If  there  is  little  vioe, 
there  is  little  place  for  the  eminent  virtues  which  employ  themselves 
in  controlling  the  disorders  and  remedyins  the  evils  of  society,  which, 
like  war  and  revolution,  call  forth  the  highest  powers  of  man,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil.  If  there  is  little  misery,  there  is  little  room  for 
benevolence.  Useful  public  institutions  we  may  suppose  to  be  created, 
but  not  such  as  are  merely  ornamental.  Elegant  arts  can  be  little  cul- 
tivated, for  there  are  no  means  to  reward  the  artists  nor  the  highet 
literature,  for  no  one  will  have  leisure  or  means  to  culivate  it,  for  its 
own  sake.  Those  who  acquire  what  may  be  caUed  liberal  education, 
will  do  so  in  order  to  employ  it  as  the  means  of  their  own  subsistence 
or  advancement  in  a  profession,  and  literature  itself  will  partake  of 
the  sordidness  of  traae.  In  short,  it  is  plain,  that,  in  such  a  state  of 
society,'  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  cannot  be  cultivated  to 
their  highest  perfection. 

But,  whether  that  which  I  have  described  be  the  most  desirable 
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state  of  society  or  no,  it  is  «eTtaiii  that  it  cannot  continue.  Mutation 
and  progress  is  the  condiiion  of  human  affairs.  Though  retarded  for 
a  time  by  extraneous  or  accidental  circumstances,  the  wheel  must  roll 
on.  The  tendency  of  population  is  to  become  crowded — increasing 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  subsistence.  There  will  be  some  without 
any  property  except  the  capacity  for  labor.  This  they  must  sell  to 
those  who  have  the  means  of  employing  them,  thereby  swelling  the 
amount  of  their  capital  and  increasing  inequality.  The  process  still 
^oes  on.  The  number  of  laborers  increases  until  there  is  a  difficulty 
m  obtaining  employment.  The  competition  is  established.  The  re- 
muneration of  the  labor  becomes,  gradually,  less  and  less ;  a  larger 
and  larger  proportion  of  the  product  of  his  labor  goes  to  swell  the  for- 
tune of  the  capitalist;  inequality  becomes  still  greater  and  more  invid- 
ious, until  the  process  ends  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  state  of 
things  as  the  same  author  describes  as  now  existing  in  England.  After 
a  most  imposing  picture  of  her  greatness  and  resources ;  of  her  super- 
abounding  capital  and  all  pervading  industry  and  enterprise;  of 
her  public  institutions  for  purposes  of  art,  learning  and  benevolence ; 
her  public  improvements,  by  which  intercourse  is  facilitated  and  the 
eonvenience  of  man  subserved ;  the  conveniencies  and  luxuries  of  life 
enjoyed  by  those  who  are  in  possession  of  fortune  or  have  profitable 
employments;  of  all,  in  short,  that  places  her  at  the  head  of  modern 
eivilization,  he  proceeds  to  give  the  reverse  of  the  picture.  And  here 
I  shall  use  his  own  words :  ^  The  laboring  class  compose  the  bulk  of 
the  people ;  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  the  vast  majority  of  the  peo- 

Sle — these  are  the  terms  by  which  English  writers  and  speakers  usually 
escribe  those  whose  only  property  is  their  labor. 
'^  Of  comprehensive  woras,  the  two  most  frequently  used  in  English 
politics,  are  distress  and  pauperism.  After  these,  of  expressions  ap- 
plied to  the  state  of  the  poor,  the  most  common  are  vice  and  misery, 
wretchedness,  sufferings,  ignorance,  degradation,  discontent,  depravity, 
drunkenness  and  the  increase  of  crime— with  many  more  of  a  like 
nature."  • 

He  goes  on  to  give  the  details  of  this  inequality  and  wretchedness, 
in  terms  calculated  to  sicken  and  appall  one  to  whom  the  picture  is 
new.  That  he  has  painted  strongly  we  may  suppose ;  but  there  is 
ample  corroborating  testimony,  if  such  were  needed,  that  the  represen- 
tation is  substantiaTlv  just  Where  so  much  misery  exists,  there  must, 
of  course,  be  much  aisoontent,  and  many  have  been  disposed  to  trace 
the  sources  of  the  former  in  vicious  legislation,  or  the  structure  of  gov- 
ernment; and,  the  author  gives  the  various  schemes,  sometimes  con- 
tradictorv,  sometimes  ludicrous,  which  projectors  have  devised  as  a 
remedy  tor  all  this  evil  to  which  flesh  is  neir.  That  ill-judged  legisla- 
tion may  have  sometimes  aggravated  the  general  suffering,  or,  that  its 
extremity  may  be  mitigated  by  the  well  directed  efforts  of  the  wise 
and  virtuous,  there  ean  be  no  doubt  One  purpose  for  which  it  has 
been  permitted  to  exist,  is,  that  it  may  call  forth  such  efforts  and  awak- 
en powers  and  virtues  which  would  otherwise  have  slumbered  for  want 
of  object.  But,  remedy  there  is  none,  unless  it  be  to  abandon  their 
civilization.  This  inequality,  this  vice,  this  misery,  this  slavery^  is  the 
price  of  England's  civilization.    They  suffer  the  lot  of  humanity.    But , 
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perhaps,  wo  may  be  permitted  humbly  to  hope,  that  great^  intense 
and  widely  spread  as  this  misery  undoubtedly  is,  in  reality,  it  may  yet  be 
less  so  than  in  appearance.  We  can  estimate  but  very,  very  imper- 
fectly, the  good  and  evil  of  individual  condition,  as  of  different  states 
of  society.  Some  unexpected  solace  arises  to  animate  the  severest  ca-' 
lamity,  Wonderful  is  tae  power  of  custom  in  making  the  hardest  con- 
dition tolerable ;  the  most  generally  wretched  life,  has  circumstances 
of  mitigation  and  moments  of  vivid  enjoyment  of  which  the  more  seem- 
ingly happy  oan  scarcely  conceive ;  though  the  lives  of  individuals  be 
shortened,  the  aggregate  of  existence  is  increased ;  even  the  various 
forms  of  death,  accelerated  by  want,  familiarized  to  the  contemplation^ 
like  death  to  the  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle,  may  become  scarcely  more 
formidable,  than  what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  nature's  ordina- 
ry outlets  of  existence.  If  we  could  perfectly  analyze  the  enjoyments 
and  sufferings  of  the  most  happy  and  the  most  mberable  man,  we 
should,  perhaps,  be  startled  to  find  the  difference  so  much  less  thaa 
our  previous  impressions  had  led  us  to  conceive.  But,  it  is  not  for  us 
to  assume  the  province  of  Omniscience.  The  particular  theory  of  the 
author  quoted,  seems  to  be  founded  on  an  assumption  of  this  sort- 
that  there  is  a  certain  stage  in  the  progress,  when  there  is  a  certaia 
balance  between  the  demand  for  labor  and  the  supply  of  it,  which  is 
more  desirable  than  any  other-^when  the  territory  is  so  thickly  peopled 
that  all  cannot  own  land  and  cultivate  the  soil  for  themselves,  but  a 
portion  will  be  compelled  to  sell  their  labor  to  others,  still  leaving,  how- 
ever, the  wages  of  labor  high  and  the  laborer  independent  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  this  would,  in  like  manner,  partake  of  the  good  and  the 
evil  of  other  states  of  sooietv.  There  would  be  less  of  equality  and 
less  rudeness  than  in  the  early  stages;  less  civilization  and  less  suffer* 
ing  than  in  the  latter. 

It  is  the  competition  for  employment,  which  is  the  source  of  this 
misery  of  society,  that  gives  rise  to  all  excellence  in  art  and  knowledge. 
When  the  demand  for  labor  exceeds  the  supply,  the  services  of  the 
most  ordinarily  qualified  laborer  will  be  eagerly  retained.  When  the 
supply  begins  to  exceed  and  competition  is  established,  higher  and 
higher  qualifications  will  be  required,  until,  at  length,  when  it  becomes 
very  intense,  none  but  the  most  consumately  skillful  oan  be  sure  to  be 
employed.  Nothing  but  necessity  can  drive  men  to  the  exertions  which 
are  necessary  so  to  qualify  themselves.  But  it  is  not  in  arts,  merely 
mechanical  alone,  that  this  superior  excellence  will  be  required.  It  will 
be  extended  to  every  intellectual  employment ;  and,'  though  this  may 
not  be  the  effect  in  the  instance  of  every  individual,  yet  it  will  fix. 
the  habits  and  character  of  the  society,  and  prescribe,  everywhere  and 
in  every  department,  the  highest  possible  standard  of  attainment. 

^ut  how  is  it  that  the  existence  of  slavery,  as  with  ua^  will  retard 
the  evib  of  civilization?  Very  obviously.  It  is  the  intense  competi- 
tion of  civilized  life  that  gives  rise  to  tne  excessive  cheapness  of  labor, 
and,  the  exoessive  cheapness  of  labor  is  the  cause  of  the  evils  in  ques* 
lion.  Slave  labor  can  never  be  so  cheap  as  what  is  called  free  labor> 
Political  economists  have  established  as  the  natural  standard  of  wages. 
in  a  fully  peopled  country,  the  value  of  the  laborer's  subsistence.  Ithali 
not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  precise  truth  of  this  proposition.    It  cer- 
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Uinly  approximates  the  taruth*  Where  competition  is  intense,  mea 
will  labor  for  a  bare  subsistiii^ce,  and  less  than  a  competent  subsistence. 
The  employer  of  free  laborers  obtains  their  services  during  the  time 
of  their  health  and  vigor,  without  the  charge  of  rearing  them  from  in* 
fancy,  or  supporting  them  in  sickness  or  old  age.  This  charge  is  im- 
posed on  the  employer  of  slave  labor,  who,  therefore,  pays  higher  wa* 
ges,  and  cuts  off  the  principal  source  of  misery— the  wants  and 
Bufferings  of  infancy,  sickness  and  old  age.  Laborers,  too,  will  be  less 
skillful  and  perform  less  work— enhancing  the  price  of  that  sort  of  Ia« 
bor.  #  The  poor  laws  of  England  are  an  attemptr— but,  an  awkwar4i 
and  empiric  attempt — to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  we  should 
suppose  the  feelings  of  every  human  heart  would  declare  to  be  a  nai* 
Ural  obligation — that  he  who  has  received  the  benefit  of  the  laborer's 
services  auring  his  health  and  vigor,  should  maintain  him  when  he  be* 
eomes  unable  to  provide  for  his  own  support  They  answer  their  purpose , 
however,  very  imperfectly,  and  are  unjustly  and  unequally  imposed. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  apportion  the  burden  according  to  the  benefit 
received — and,  perhaps,  there  could  be  none.  This  is  one  of  the  evils 
of  their  condition* 

In  periods  of  commercial  revulsion  and  distress,  like  the  present,  the 
distress,  in  countries  of  free  labor,  £alb  principally  on  the  laborers. 
In  those  of  slave-labor,  it  falls  almost  exclusively  on  the  employer.  la 
the  former,  when  a  business  becomes  unprofitable,  the  employer  dismiss* 
es  his  laborers  or  lowers  their  wages.  But  with  us,  it  is  the  very  pe* 
riod  at  which  we  are  least  able  tb  dismiss  our  laborers;  and  if  we  wpuld 
not  suffer  a  further  loss,  we  cannot  reduce  their  wages.  To  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  services  ijpf  which  they  are  capable,  we  must  provide  for 
maintaining  their  health  and  vigor.  In  point  of  fact,  we  know  that 
this  is  accounted  among  the  necessary  expenses  of  management.  If 
the  income  of  every  planter  of  the  southern  States,  were  permanently 
deduced  one-half,  or  even  much  more  than  that,  it  would  not  take  one 
iot  from  the  support  and  comforts  of  the  slaves.  And  this  can  never 
be  materially  altered,  until  they  shall  become  so  unprofitable  that  slav* 
ery  must  be  of  necessity  abandoned.  It  is  probable  that  the  accu- 
mulation of  individual  wealth  will  never  be  carried  to  quite  so  great 
an  extent  in  a  slave-holding  country,  as  in  one  of  free  labor ;  but  a 
consequence  will  be,  that  there  will  be  less  inequality  and  less  sufferings 

Servitude  is  the  condition  of  civilisation,  it  was  decreed,  when  the 
command  waB  given,  ^'  be  fhiitfal,  and  multiply  And  replenish  the  earth, 
«nd  subdue  it,"  and  when  it  was  added,  ^*  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread."  And  what  hUman  being  shall  arrogate  to  himself 
the  authority  to  pronounce  that  our  form  oi  it  is  worse  in  itself,  ot 
more  displeasing  to  Grod,  than  that  Which  exists  elsewhere?  Shall  it 
be  said  that  the  servitude  of  other  countries  grows  out  of  the  exigency 
of  their  circumstances,  and  therefore  society  is  not  responsible  for  it  1 
But  if  we  know  that  in  the  progress  pf  things  it  is  to  come,  would  it 
not  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  and  foresight  to  make  provision  for  it, 
and  thereby,  if  we  can,  mitigate  the  severity  of  its  evils  ?  But  the 
fact  is  not  so.  Let  any  one  who  doubts,  read  the  book  to  which  I  have 
several  times  referred,  ftnd  he  may  be  satisfied  that  it  was  foroed  Upon 
us  by  the  extremest  exigency  of  cisoumstanees,  in  a  struggle  for  very 
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existence.  Without  it,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  white  man  would  be 
now  existing  on  this  continent— certain,  that  if  there  were,  they  would 
be  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  destitution,  weakness  and  misery.  It  was 
forced  on  us  by  necessity,  and  further  fastened  upon  us,  by  the  supe* 
rior  authority  of  the  mother  country.  I,  for  one,  neither  deprecate 
nor  resent  the  gift.  Nor  did  we  institute  slavery.  The  ^ricans 
brought  to  us  had  been,  speaking  in  the  general,  slaves  in  their  own 
country,  Mid  only  underwent  a  change  of  masters.  In  the  countries 
of  Europe,  and  the  States  of  our  Confederacy,  in  which  slavery  has 
ceased  to  exist,  it  was  abolished  I^  positive  legislation.  If  the  order 
ef  nature  has  been  departed  fromf  and  a  forced  and  artificial  state  of 
things  introduced,  it  has  been,  as  the  experience  of  all  the  world  de* 
elares,  by  them  and  not  by  us. 

That  thiS^re  are  great  evils  in  a  society  where  slavery  exists,  and  that 
the  institution  is  liable  to  great  abuse,  I  have  already  said.  To  say 
otherwise,  would  be  to  say  that  they  were  not  human.  But  the  who]^ 
of  human  life  is  a  system  of  evils  and  compensations.  We  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  compensations  with  us  are  fewer,  or  smaller 
in  proportion  to  the  evils,  than  those  of  any  other  condition  of  society. 
Tell  me  of  an  evil  or  abuse ;  of  an  inatance  of  cruelty,  oppression,  li- 
centiousness, crime  or  suffering,  and  I  will  point  out,  and  often  in  five- 
fold degree,  an  equivalent  evil  or  abuse  in  countries  where  slavery  does 
not  exist? 

Let  us  examine,  without  blenching,  the  actual  and  alleged  evils  of 
slavery,  and  the  array  of  horrors  which  many  suppose  to  be  its  uni- 
versal  concomitants.  It  is  said  that  the  slave  is  out  of  the  protection 
of  the  law;  that  if  the  law  purports  to  protect  him  in  life  and  limb^ 
it  is  but  imperfectly  executed ;  that  he  is  still  subject  to  excessive  la* 
bor,  degrading  blows,  or  any  other  sort  of  torture  which  a  master, 
pampered  and  brutalised  by  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  may  think 
proper  to  inflict ;  he  is  out  off  from  the  oppoiftunity  of  intellectual, 
moral  or  religious  improvement,  and  even  positive  enactments  are 
directed  against  his  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  knowledge ;  he  is  cut  off 
forever  from  the  hope  of  raising  his  condition  in  society,  whatever  maj 
be  his  merit,  talents,  or  virtues,  and  therefore  deprived  of  the  strong- 
est incentive  to  useful  and  praiseworthy  exertion  ;  his  physical  degra- 
dation begets  a  corresponding  moral  degradation ;  he  is  without  moral 
principle,  and  addicted  to  the  lowest  vices,  narticularly  theft  and  false- 
hood ;  if  marriage  be  not  disallowed,  it  is  little  better  than  a  state  of 
concubinage,  from  which  results  general  licentiousness,  and  the  want 
of  chastity  among  females — ^this  indeed  is  not  protected  by  law,  but  ia 
subject  to  the  outrages  of  brutal  lust;  both  sexes  are  liable  to  have 
their  dearest  affections  violated,  to  be  sold  like  brutes ;  husbands  to  be 
torn  from  wives,  children  from  parents:  this  is  the  picture  commonly 
presented  by  the  denouncers  of  slavery.  ^ 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fkct,  that,  when  there  existed  in  our  state 
no  law  for  punishing  the  murderer  of  a  slave,  other  than  a  pecuniary 
fine,  there  were,  I  will  venture  to  say,  at  least  ten  murders  of  freemen 
for  one  murder  of  a  slave.  Tet  it  is  supposed  they  are  less  protected, 
or  less  secure,  than  their  masters.  Why,  they  are  protected  by  their 
very  situation  in  society,  and  therefore  less  need  the  protection  of  law. 
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With  any  other  person  tbaii  their  master,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  them 
to  come  in  such  sort  of  oollision  as  usually  gives  rise  to  furious  and 
revengeful  passions;  they  offer  no  temptation  to  the  murderer  for 
gain ;  gainst  the  master  himself,  they  have  the  seourity  of  fais  ova 
interest,  and  by  his  superintendence  and  authority,  they  are  protected 
&om  the  revengcfal  passions  of  each  other.  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
ihskt  the  canse  of  humanity  has  been  served  by  the  change  in  jurispra- 
dence,  which  has  placed  their  murder  on  the  same  footing  witii  that  of 
a  freeman.  The  change  was  made  in  the  subserviency  to  the  opinions 
ftnd  clamor  of  others,  who  were  utterly  incompetent  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  subject ;  and  a  wise  act  is  seldom  the  result  of  legislation  in 
this  spirit.  From  the  fact  which  I  have  stated,  it  is  plain  ^at  they 
less  need  protection.  Juries  are,  therefore,  legs  willing  to  convict,  and 
it  may  semetimes  happen  that  the  guilty  wilt  escape  all  punishment. 
Stcurily  is  one  of  the  compensations  of  their  humble  pesitlon.  We 
challenge  the  comparison,  that  with  ns  there  have  been  fewer  murders 
<^  slaves,  than  of  parents,  children,  apprentices,  and  other  murders, 
cruel  and  unnatund,  in  society  where  slavery  does  not  exist. 

But  short  of  life  or  limb,  various  cruelties  may  be  practiced  as  the 
possions  of  the  master  may  diclate.  To  this  the  same  reply  has  been 
often  given — that  the^  are  seonred  by  the  master's  interest.  If  the 
state  of  slavery  is  to  exist  at  all,  the  master  must  have,  and  ought  to  have, 
such  power  of  punishment  as  will  compel  them  to  perform  the  duties 
of  their  station.  And  is  not  this  for  their  advantage  as  well  ashis? 
No  human  being  can  be  contented,  who  does  not  perform  the  duties  of 
bis  station.  Has  the  master  any  temptation  to  go  beyond  this?  If 
he  inflicts  on  him  such  punishment  as  will  permanently  impair  his 
strength,  he  inflicts  a  loss  upon  himself;  and  so  if  he  requires  of  him 
ezcessk'e  labor.  Compare  the  labor  required  of  the  slave  with  those 
of  the  free  agricultural,  or  mann&otanng  laborer  in  Kurope,  or  even 
in  the  more  thickly  peopled  portions  of  the  non-slavebolding  States  of 
onr  confederacy — though  these  last  are  no  fair  sabjeots  qf  comparison — 
they  enjoying,  as  I  have  said,  in  a  great  degree,  the  advantages  of 
slavery  along  with  those  of  an  early  and  simple  state  of  society.  Read 
the  English  parliamentary  reports,  on  the  condition  of  the  manufac- 
taring  operatives,  and  the  children  employed  in  factories.  And  such 
is  the  impotence  of  man  to  remedy  the  evils  which  the  condition  of  hii 
existence  has  imposed  on  him,  that  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
the  attempts  by  legislation  to  improve  their  situation,  will  not  aggra- 
vate its  evils.  They  resort  to  this  exoessive  labor  as  a  choice  of  evils. 
If  BO,  the  amount  of  their  oompensation  will  be  lessened  also  with  the 
diminished  labor ;  for  this  is  a  matter  which  legislation  cannot  regu- 
late. Is  it  the  part  of  benevolence  then  to  cut  them  off  even  from 
this  miserable  liberty  of  ehoioe?  Yet  would  these  evils  exist  in  the 
Hme  degree,  if  the  laborers  were  the  properly  of  Ufa  master — having  a 
direct  interest  in  preserving  their  lives,  their  health  and  strength? 
Who  but  a  driveting  fanatic,  has  thought  of  the  necessity  of  protect- 
ing domestic  animtds  from  the  cruelty  of  their  owners  }  And  yet,  are 
not  great  and  wanton  cruelties  practiced  on  these  animals  1  Compare 
the  whole  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  slaves  throoghout  our  sbuthera 
OOODtry,  with  those  elsewhete,  inflieted  by  ignorant  and  depraved  por- 
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tions  of  the  commonity,  on  those  whom  the  relations  of  society  put  into 
their  power:  of  brutal  husbands  on  their  wives;  of  brutal  parents — 
subdued  against  the  strongest  instincts  of  nature  to  that  brutality  by 
the  extremity  of  their  misery — on  their  children  ;  of  brutal  masters 
on  apprentices.  And  if  it  should  be  asked,  are  not  similar  cruelties 
inflicted  and  miseries  endured  in  your  societies  ?  I  answer  in  no  com- 
parable degree.  The  class  in  question  are  placed  under  the  control  of 
others,  who  are  interested  to  restrain  their  excesses  of  cruelty  or  rage. 
Wives  are  protected  from  their  husbands,  and  children  from  their  pa- 
rents. And  this  is  no  inconsiderable  compensation  of  the  evils  of  our 
system ;  and  would  so  appear,  if  we  could  form  any  conception  of  the 
immense  amount  of  misery  which  is  elsewhere  thus  inflicted.  The 
other  clals  of  society,  more  elevated  in  their  position,  are  also  (speak- 
ing of  course  in  the  general)  more  elevated  in  character,  and  more  re^ 
sponsible  to  public  opinion. 

But  besides  the  interest  of  their  master,  there  is  another  security 
against  cruelty.  The  relation  of  master  and  slave,  when  there  is  no 
mischievous  interference  between  them,  is,  as  the  experience  of  all  the 
world  declares,  naturally  one  of  kindness.  As  to  the  fact,  we  should 
be  held  interested  witnesses,  but  we  appeal  to  universal  nature.  Is  it 
not  natural  that  a  man  should  be  attached  to  that  which  is  his  own^  and 
which  has  contributed  to  his  convenience,  his  enjoyment,  or  his  vani- 
ty ?  This  is  felt  even  toward  animals  and  inanimate  objects.  How 
mueh  more  toward  a  being  of  superior  intelligence  and  usefulness, 
who  can  appreciate  our  feelings  toward  him  and  return  then  ?  Is  il 
not  natural  that  we  should  be  interested  in  that  which  is  dependent  en 
us  for  protection  and  support  ?  Do  not  men  everywhere  contract  kind 
feelings  toward  their  dependents?  Is  it  not  natural  that  men  should 
be  more  attached  to  those  whom  they  have  long  known — whom,  per- 
haps, they  have  reared  or  been  associated  with  from  infancy — than  to 
one  with  whom  their  connection  has  been  casual  and  temporary  ?  What 
is  there  in  our  atmosphere  or  institutions  to  produce  a  perversion  of 
the  general  feelings  of  nature?  To  be  sure,  in  this  as  in  all  other 
relaFtions,  there  is  frequent  cause  of  oflfense  or  excitement — on  one  side^ 
for  some  omission  of  duty,  on  the  other,  on  account  of  r^jproof  or  pun- 
ishment inflicted.  But  this  is  common  to  the  relation  of  parent  and 
child  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  punishment  be  justly  inflicted-^ 
and  there  is  no  temptation  to  inflict  it  unjustly — it  is  as  little  likely 
to*  occasion  permanent  estrangement  or  resentment  as  in  that  case. 
Slaves  are  perpetual  children.  It  is  not  the  common  nature  of  man, 
unless  it  be  depraved  by  its  own  misery,  to  delight  in  witnessing  pain. 
It  is  more  greatful  to  behold  contented  and  cheerful  beings,  than  sul- 
len and  wretched  ones.  That  men  are  sometimes  wayward,  depraved 
and  brutal,  we'  know.  That  atrocious  and  brutal  cruelties  have  been 
perpetrated  on  slaves,  and  on  those  who  were  not  slaves,  by  such 
wretches,  we  also  know.  But  that  the  institution  of  slavery  has  a  nat- 
ural tendency  to  form  such  a  character,  that  such  crimes  are  more 
common,  or  more  aggravated  than  in  other  states  of  society,  or  produce 
among  us  loss  surprise  and  horror,  we  utterly  deny  and  challenge  the 
comparison.  Indeed  I  have  little  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  full 
evidence  could  be  obtained^  the  comparisoQ  would  result  in  our  favor^ 
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and  that  the  tendency  of   slavery  is  rather  to   humanize  than  to 
brutalize.  ^ 

The  accounts  of  travelers  in  Oriental  countries,  give  a  very  favora- 
ble representation  of  the  kindly  relations  which  exist  between  the 
master  and  slave ;  the  latter  being  often  the  friend,  and  sometimes  the 
heir  of  the  former.  Generally,  however,  especially  if  they  be  English 
travelers — if  they  say  any  thing  which  may  seem  to  give  a  favorable 
complexion  to  slavery,  they  think  it  necessary  to  enter  their  protest, 
that  they  shall  not  be  taken  to  give  any  sanction  to  slavery  as  it  ex- 
ists in  America.  Yet  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  countries. 
There  are  very  obvious  reasons  why  in  those  countries  there  should  be 
a  nearer  approach  to  equality  in  their  manners.  The  master  and  slave 
are  often  cognate  races,  and  therefore  tend  more  to  assimilate.  There 
is,  in  fact,  less  inequality  in  mind  and  character,  where  the  master  is 
but  imperfectly  civilized.  Less  labor  is  exacted,  because  the  master 
has  fewer  motives  to  accumulate.  But  is  it  an  injury  to  a  human  be- 
ing, that  regular,  if  not  excessive,  labor  should  be  required  of  him  ? 
The  primeval  curse,  with  the  usual  benignity  of  providential  contriv- 
ance, has  been  turned  into  the  solace  of  an  existence  that  would  be 
much  more  intolerable  without  it.  If  they  labor  less,  they  are  much 
more  subject  to  the  outrages  of  capricious  passion.  If  it  were  put  to 
the  choice  of  any  human  being,  would  he  prefer  to  be  the  slave  of  a 
civilized  man,  or  of  a  barbarian  or  semi-barbarian  ?  But  if  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  the  institution  in  those  countries  is  to  create  kindly 
relations,  can  it  be  imagined  why  it  should  operate  differently  in  this  ? 
It  is  true,  as  suggested  by  president  Dew — with  the  exception  of  the 
tics  of  close  consanguinity,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  intimate  relations 
of  society.  And  it  will  be  more  and  more  so,  the  longer  it  eontinues  to 
exist.  The  harshest  features  of  slavery  were  created  by  those  who 
were  strangers  to  slavery — who  supposed  that  it  consisted  in  keeping 
savages  in  subjection  by  violence  and  terror.  The  severest  laws  to  be 
found  on  our  statute  book  were  enacted  by  such,  and  such  are  still 
found  to  be  the  severest  masters.  As  society  becomes  settled,  and  the 
wandering  habits  of  our  countrymen  altered,  there  will  be  a  larger 
and  larger  proportion  of  those  wlio  were  reared  by  the  owner,  or  de- 
rived to  him  from  his  ancestors,  and  who  therefore  will  be  more  and 
more  intimately  regarded^  as  forming  a  portion  of  his  family. 

^t  is  true  that  tne  slave  is  driven  to  labor  by  stripes ;  and  if  the 
object  of  punishment  be  to  produce  obedience  or  reformation,  with  the 
least  permanent  injury,  it  is  the  best  method  of  punishment.  But  is 
it  not  intolerable  that  a  being  formed  in  the  image  of  his  Maker, 
should  be  degraded  by  blows  ?  This  is  one  of  the  perversions  of  mind 
and  feeling,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  again  to  refer.  Such  pun- 
ishment would  bo  degrading  to  a  freeman,  who  had  the  thoughts  and 
aspirations  of  a  freeman.  In  general  it  is  not  degrading  to  a  slave, 
nor  is  it  felt  to  be  so.  The  evil  is  the  bodily  pain.  Is  it  degrading  to 
a  child  ?^  Or  if  in  any  particular  instance  it  would  be  so  felt,  it  is  sure 
not  to  be  inflicted,  unless  in  those  rare  cases  which  constitute  the  start- 
ling and  eccentric  evils,  from  which  no  society  is  exempt,  and  against 
which  no  institutions  of  society  can  provide. 
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British  policy  rboardino  tropical  products  and  tub  slave  trade;  abor- 
tive MOVEMENTS  TO  CHECK  THIS  TRADE;  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS,  HOW  RJSaARD- 
IbD  in  ENGLAND*  PRODUCTS  OF  SLAVE  AND  FREE  LABOR;  COMMERCIAL  ADVAN- 
TAGFJB  OP  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES,  AND  HOW  MUCH  THE  NORTH  GAINS  BY  A 
UNION  WITH  THEM;  SOUTHERN  COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS;  STATISTICS  OF  SOUTH- 
ERN POPULATION,  BLACK  AND  WHITE;  PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  FUTURE,  Etc.  • 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  slow  growth  of  republican  institutions 
in  Europe  is  doubtless  Ihe^proximity  of  powerful  aristocratic  landed  inter- 
ests, whose  system  of  internal  oppression  furnishes  them  with  the  means 
of  external  corruption^  and  which  they  have  never  been  slow  to  apply- 
to  the  internal  affairs  of  any  State,  where  the  tendency  is  to  republican- 
ism. Unhappy  Poland  was  distracted,  and  uhimately  dismembered, 
through  the  influence  of  ^rrounding  despots,  operating  upon  the  inter- 
ests, passions,  prejudices,  and  vices  of  its  own  leaders.  The  circum- 
stance's of  the  first  republic  of  France  show  with  what  unscrupulous 
boldness  an  English  ministry  supported  and  paid  party  leaders,  whose 
business  it  was  to  hurry  the  republicans  into  excesses  which  alienated 
the  sympathies  of  the  middle  masses,  and  compelled  monarchical  reac- 
tion. The  enormous  scale  on  which  the  forgery  of  assignais,  as  proved 
in  courts  of  law,  was  carrjed  on  by  the  government  of  England,  under 
the  immediate  diiection  of  William  Pitt,  for  the  double  purposes  of  cor- 
rupting party  leaders  in  Paris,  and  of  ruining  the  French  finances,  by  de- 
stroying (through  excess  of  supply,  as  well  as  risk  of  fraud)  the  credit 
of  that  paper  which  was  the  only  resource  of  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, is  a  fearful  instance  of  the  machinery  which  corrupt  governments 
can  put  in  operation  against  the  stability  of  those  institutions  which  they 
dread,  and  the  integrity  of  those  coun trios  of  which  they  covet  a  por- 
tion. The  position  of  parties  in  the  United  Stales,  and  the  general  cir- 
cumstances of  the  continent  in  relation  to  Great  Britain,  indicate  the 
working  of  similar  schemes  agjiinst  the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  the 
continuance  of  the  "  Model  Republic."  Within  the  last  thirty  y^ars  the 
most  extraordinary  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  position  of  England 
in  her  relations  to  other  countries;  and  while  she  has  been  apparently 
descending  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  seemingly  becoming  annually 
more  dependent  for  necessaries  upon  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  has  been 
slowly  and  cautiously  weaving  a  web  of  diplomacy. designed  to  replace 
her  at  once  and  forever  at  the  head  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  na- 
tions, and  to  confirm  her  in  the  dominion  of  the  seas.  From  remote  points 
her  combinations  have  been  gradually  developed,  until  the  crisis  is  now  at 
hand,  and  she  hopes  to  make  a  final  and  successful  grasp  at  commercial 
supremacy  over  a  dismembered  union  of  the  States. 

The  course  of  afTiiis  since  the  peace  of  1815  has  been  steadily  to  in- 
crease the  importance  of  the  raw  materials,  of  manufactures,  and  of  tro- 
pical productions,  to  the  civilized  nations  of  the  temperate  latitudes. 
The  progress  of  science,  and  the  inventions  of  genius,  have  exerted  a 
constant  infiuen(^e  in  increasing  the  facility  with  which  the  nations  of 
Europe  may  supply  themselves  with  industrial  products,  and,  therefore, 
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to  diminish  the  amoanl  aod  importance  of  (heir  iDternational  trade. 
This  tendency  has,  however,  only  served  to  enhance  their  compeiilion  ■ 
far  the  productions  of  tropical  climates,- and  of  newly  settled  regions,  of 
which  the  exports  are  always  that  rude  produce  necessary  to  supply  llje 
dense  populations  of  the  older  and  wealthier  nations  with  the  maicrial 
for  labor.  Those  who  can  best  succeed  in  commanding  these,  in  ex- 
chan^  for  a  small  proportion  of  (he  wrough[  ftibrics,  have  the  best  pros- 
peciof  outstripping  their  rivals  in  the  race  for  wealth  and  power.  This 
became  manifesl  10  the  British  statesmen  immediately  on  the  settlement  of 
Europe  by  the  (leaty  of  Vienna,  when  the  prospect  of  continuing  to  Eng- 
land her  manufacturing  and  comniercial  monopoly,  by  keeping  Europe 
embroiled,  was  at  an  end.  A  new  policy  was  then  adopted.  Since  sh% 
could  no  longer  maintain  a  monopoly  of  sale  at  high  prices,  she  prepar- 
ed to  encounter  growing  competition,  by  layings  Jbundation  for  ample 
supplies  of  raw  materials  and  produce  from  her  own  resources,  and  at 
the  same  lime  for  cutting  off,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  supplies  drawn  by 
Other  nations.  The  great  items  of  demand  were  cotton,  hemp,  flai,  silk, 
sheep's  wool,  and  indigo,  as  raw  materials,  with  cofiee  and  sugar  as 
tropical  productions,  each  year  becoming  more  necessary  to  her  people. 
Of  the  raw  materials,  cotton  and  wool  were  the  most  impotlant.  As  yet, 
however,  the  demand  for  the  latter  has  not  greatly  exceeded  the  English 
home  supply,  but  was  evidently  increasing  beyond  it.  The  colony  of 
Australia  was  fixed  upon  as  the  source  of  future  supply  ;  and  of  all  her  • 
schemes  of  aggrandizement,  in  that  alone  has  England  been  measura- 
bly successful.  The  wants  of  cotton  manufacturers  were  daily  becom- 
ing more  urgent;  and  with  every  new  spindle  put  in  operation,  the  de- 
pendence of  England  upon  the  United  States  was  enhanced.  The  Brit- 
ish statesmen  fixed  upon  the  East  India  possessions  as  the  quarter 
whence  abundance  of  cotton  could  be  realized,  in  full  confidence  that 
any  quantity  could  be  there  raised,  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates.  Earnest  attention  was  therefore  directed  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  qI  the  people  of  that  region,  to  prepare  them  for  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  cotton  culture.  Simultaneously  with  this  confidrnt 
reliance  upon  the  capabilities  of  India  to  produce  cotton,  she  adopted  the 
calculation  that  free  African  and  East  India  labor,  applied  (o  her  We^ 
India  islands,  would  produce  sugar  and  cofiee  much  cheaper  than  those 
articles  could  be  raised  in  Brazil  and  Cuba  by  the  expensive  and  waste- 
ful system  of  slave  labor,  more  particularly  if  the  cost  of  slaves  and  the 
expense  of  procuring  them  should  be  enhanced  by  the  suppression  of  the 
African  trade.  It  followed,  if  her  reasoning  was  sound,  that  by  raising 
ample  supplies  of  wool  and  cotton  in  her  own  possessions,  and  increas- 
ing the  sugar  and  cofiee  productions  of  her  West  India  islands,  by  sub- 
stituting free  labor,  supplied  trom  her  own  tropical  nnd  densely  peopled 
possessions  of  India,  the  suppiessinn  of  the  slave-trade  would  deprive  her 
rivals,  Cuba  and  Brazil,  of  labor,  and  that,  as  blacks  do  not  increase 
naturally  in  those  regions,  she  would  soon  extinguish  nr  ni  Ica^t  check 
their  competition.  The  conspiracy  of  Turnbull,  (he  Biiiish  consul  si 
Havanna,  to  incite  a  slave  insurrection  In  Cuba,  followed  close  upon  the 
emancipation  of  British  West  India  slaves;  but  it  was  discovered  and 
crushed  under  circumstances  that  left  no  doubt  of  the  participation  of  the 
British  government  in  the  attempted  crimes. 
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By  the  example  of  emancipating  her  own  slaves,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  collateral  influence,  she  hoped  to  bring  about  emancipation  in  the 
United  States — an  event  which  would  not  fail  to  destroy  the  cotton  cul- 
ture, and  thereby  protect  India  from  opposition,  as  well  as  deprive  her 
European  rivals  in  the  manufacture  of  a  source  of  supply.     The  eman- 
cipation of  her  own  slaves  in  the  West  India  islands  was  effected  by  the 
payment  of  8100,000,000  as  indemnity  to  planters:  having  at  hand  the 
means  of  crushing  any  attempt  at  insurrection,  lo  which  sudden  freedom 
might  prompt  the  blacks,  and  bring  on  a  barbarous  and  bloody  war  of 
races,  such  as  that  of  which  St.  Domingo  afforded  an  example,  she  re- 
munerated  the  whites,  and  gradually  and  smoothly  freed  the  blacks. 
•  Emancipation  in  the  United  States  would  necessarily  be  a  different  mat- 
ter.    Three  millions  of  slaves,  clothed  and  fed  by  their  owners,  couki 
not  be  paid  for.     In  common  with  their  masters,  they  are  supported  by 
the  products  of  their  own  labor,  in  the  capacity  of  slaves.     Their  release 
from  that  condition  would  involve  at  once  a  cessation  of  production  ; 
the  planters'  credit  with  factors  would  cease,  their  nominal  wealth  dis- 
appear, and  destitution  overtake  the  whole  in  common.     Putting  aside 
all  consideratipn  of  the  natural  enmity  of  races,  this  destitution   would 
necessarily  involve  scenes  of  robbery,. outrage  and  murder.     If  these 
things  occur  in  Ireland  from  mere  destitution,  what  would  result  from 
the  distress  of  blacks  and  whites,  fired  with  mutual  enmity,  and  equally 
strong  in  numbers  1     At  the  most  moderate  calculation,  there  would  be 
no  very  extensive  production  of  cotton ;  the  factories  of  New  England, 
as  well  as  of  Europe,  would  lose  their  supplies;  American  shipping^ 
lose  two-thirds  of  its  freights;  while  Great  Britain  would  have  ample 
supplies  of  cotton  in  her  own  colonies  to  employ  her  own  ships ;  and 
her  manufactories,  having  a  monopoly  of  the  raw  material,  would  com- 
mand the  markets  of  the  vvoild.    Such  was  the  reward  which  England 
promised  herself  for  the  exerciseof  philanthropy  toward  the  poor  blacks. 
Unfortunately,  although  virtue  always  has  its  reward,  it  does  not  always 
come  in  the  shape  hoped  for  by  those  who  practice  it  on  speculation, 
and  the  scheme  fell  through — mostly  in  consequence  of  four  leading  er- 
roneous assumptions :     FirsL  The  growing  of  cotton   in   India — not- 
withstanding that  American  seed,  American  planters,  American  cotton- 
gins,  and  American  machinists,  were  at  great  expense  transferred  to 
that  country — was  found  to  be  utterly  impossible.     The  staple  deterio- 
rated in  that  climate  so  much  as  to  render  competition  with  the  United 
States  from  that  quarter  hopeless.     Second.  The  assumption  that  blacks 
would  work  in  a  state  of  freedom  as  well  or  beUer  than  as  slaves,  was 
proved  to  be  utterly  groundless :  they  would  not  work  at  all,  and  her 
colonies  were  ruined.      Third.  The  assumption  that  emigrants  from  the 
sugar  and  coffee  countries  of  India  could  produce  as  well  in  the  West 
Indies,  was,  upon  trial,  found  equally  fallacious,  and  the  remnant  of  the 
miserable  beings  whom  she  caused  to  be  transported  from  India  to  Ja- 
maica are  to  be  sent  back  at  great  expense.     Fourth.  Her  assumption 
that  the  African  slave-trade  could  be  suppressed  has  proved  &s  great  a 
blunder  as  the  other  elements  of  her  grand  scheme;  and   the  leading 
authorities  upon  that  question  have  acknowledged  in  sorrow  the  fact, 
that  the  horrors  of  the  trade  are  at  this  moment  not  only  greater  than 
ever,  but  that  the  number  of  blacks  that  leave  Africa  is  larger,  and  an- 
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aujlly  iocreasiog.  Indeed,  it  might  readily  have  been  deduced  from 
the  state  of  aflfairs,  that  inasmuch  as  that  the  demand  for  cofiee  and  sugar, 
the  products  of  slave  labor,  is  annually  on  the  increase  throughout  Eu- 
rope, if  the  supply  should  be  diminished  through  the  failure  of  the  Eng* 
lish  scheme  to  enhance  it  in  her  own  colonies  by  free  labor,  then  the  de- 
•  mand  for  slaves  wouM  by  so  much  be  increased,  and  consequently  the  pro- 
fits of  the  trade ;  and  this  has  indeed  been  the  case.  All  the  attempts* 
of  England  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  by  the  employment  of  her  crais* 
ers,  and  by  her  wordy  contentions  in  relation  to  the  right  of  search, 
have  been  more  than  countervailed  through  the  demand  which  she  her- 
self has  created  for  the  products  of  slave-purchasing  countries.  Her 
blockading  squadron  has  done  literally  nothing  toward  its  professed 
object.  So  far  from  its  having  suppressed  the  traffic,  or  promised  to 
suppress  it,  it  was  concluded  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  Inqui- 
ry, that,  although  the  squadron  was  in  the  very  highest  state  of  efficiency 
and  discipline,  the  trade  was  "now  conducted  with  an  amount  of  organ- 
ization and  with  a  degree  of  confidence  in  the  success  of  its  adventures, 
such  as  has  never  before  been  opposed  to  the  efibrts  of  the  nations  en- 
gaged in  suppressing  it."  The  mean  number  of  captives  matters  very 
little  in  such  a  state  of  things  as  this;  and  the  London  Times  remarks 
as  follows: 

*'  As  a  more  question  of  fact,  it  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt,  that 
our  cruisers  do  not  prevent,  nor  even  materially  impede,  the  exporta- 
tion of  slavjss  from  Africa,  nor  their  importation  into  Brazil.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  concurrently  stated  by  the  commodore  and  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  captains  of  the  squadron,  that  its  presence  did 
actually  tend  to  the  consolidation  and  settlement  of  the  traffic,  by  con' 
fining  it  to  houses  of  large  capital  and  extraordinary  resources.  We 
subjoin  the  following  statement,  taken  from  the  Foreign  Office  reports 
and  Mr.  Bandinel's  abstract: 


No.  of        No.  captured  No.  of  No.  captured 

■laTM  exported,  by  eruisem.  ■Istm  exported,  by  crui4ers. 

1844 54,102  4.577 

1845 37,758  3,519 

1846 76,107  2,7i« 

1847 84,356     3,967 


1840 64,114  3,616 

1841 45,097  5.966 

1842 28,400  3,950 

1843...... 55,068  2,797 


''Judging  from  such  information  as  we  can  obtain,  we  think  the 
number  of  slaves  exported  from  theeoast  in  1848  cannot  have  fallen 
short  of  100,000,  of  which,  between  6,000  and  7,000  must  have  been 
captured,  as  we  collect,  by  Sir  Charles  Hotham's  squadron.  His  own 
evidence  gave  nearly  thirty  per  cent  as  the  proportion  of  captures, 
speaking  of  captured  vessels  only;  but,  if  this  is  the  case,  the  captures 
must  have  been  confined  to  very  small,  or  very  lightly  laden  vessels ; 
for,  the  proportion  has  seldom,  it  will  be  seen,  reached  even  as  high  as 
ten  per  cent. 

''  If  any  conclusive  confirmation  were  wanted  of  the  truth,  that  the 
fluctuations  of  the  slave-trade  depended  solely  on  the  demand  for  slave 
produce  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  it  would  be  found  in  a  table 
which  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  extent  of  the  trade  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  of  the  prices  at  such  periods  of  ordinary  Havanna 
sugar. 
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ATBBAOI  nUCX  OF  «UOAE  PIE  OWT.  8LATI  IBADB. 

Rkw  *  or   '  foil.  Incream.       Pecreaa*. 

1825  to  1830^      34s.  6d.      9  per  ct.     . .  per  ct.  31  per  ct.  . .  per  ct. 

1830  to  1835,      34  8  "        29     "  . .      "  37     '' 

1835  to  1840,      29  3       19     "         . .      '«  73     "  . .      " 

1840, 25  4       . .      «        13     "  . .      "  53     « 

1841  to  1844,   21  I   ..      "        17   «  ..   '•  29   *' 

1845  to  1847,   26  7   18  «    ..   **  44  **       " 


•  • 


''Very  little  doubt  ean  exist  as  to  the  commercial  character  of  the 
whole  proceeding.  The  numbers  would,  doubtless,  have  differed  had 
our  squadron  not  been  there ;  but,  the  proportions  would  have  remain- 
ed the  same,  and  may  as  well  set  at  rest  any  inquiry  as  to  the  causes 
producing  the  increase  of  the  slave-trade  at  one  time,  and  the  diminu- 
tion at  another." 

When  England^,  through  the  enormous  rise  of  sugar,  caused  by  the 
ruin  of  her  colonies,  was  compelled  to  throw  her  ports  open  to  foreign 
sugar,  she  gave  a  direct  premium  for  the  importation  of  slaves.  That 
she  pretended  to  exclude  slave  sugar  did  not  vary  the  the  result ;  thus, 
the  free-grown  sugar  of  India  found  sale  in  Europe.  The  mo- 
ment England  bid  higher  for  the  sugar  it  went  to  her  instead  of  Eu- 
rope, and  by  so  much  was^  the  European  demand  for  slave  sugar  en- 
hanced W  the  acts  of  England.  Not  only  did  this  result  from  the 
failure  of  her  plan,  but  the  price  of  sugar  was  greatly  enhanced  to 
the  people  of  England,  and  they  were,  finally,  after  paying  9100,000,- 
000  to  fjc^  the  slaves,  975,000,000  more  in  the  enhanced  prices  of 
sugar,  and  950,000,000  to  support  the  slave  squadron — and,  after  an 
attempt  to  exclude  slave-grown  sugar  from  English  consumption,  com- 
pelled to  admit  it,  and,  therefore,  directly  to  encourage  the  slave-trade 
by  purchasing  its  products  at  high  prices.  While  the  West  ludia 
blacks  were  in  a  state  of  servitude,  they  raised  sugar  and  coffee  enough 
for  English  consumption,  and  their  numbers  were  not  kept  up  by  the 
slave-trade.  By  emancipating  them,  England  was  compelled  to  buy 
sugar  of  those  who  supplied  labor  from  Africa,  and  who  were  thxB  com- 
pelled to  import  more  slaves  to  supply  the  English  demand  for  sugar 
and  coffee.  While  professing  to  stop  the  slave-trade,  England  thus  in* 
duced  the  importation  of  more  blacks  into  Brazil  and  Cuba,  than  she 
had  herself  emancipated  in  her  own  islands.  Such  are  the  losses  which 
speculators  in  philanthropy  sometimes  sustain. 

The  following  tabic,  from  official  sources,  shows  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  six  articles  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  progressive  decline 
in  the  duty: 

OOnOV.  WOOL.  OQffMBB. 

Lbe.       Duty  per  lb.       Lbs.       Duty  P#  Qivt.  "    Lbe.       Duty  per  IK 

1801 33.63030  ..  8,615.284  fw  750,861  Is.  6d. 

1811 89,008,874  . .  4,739,972  68. 8d.  6,390,122  0    7 

1821 113  896,651  3d.  16,680,043  0    6  7,327,283  1    0 

1831 257,941,045  3  31,679,612  0    1  21,842,264  0    6 

1841 442,270,413  3  44.611465  0    1  37,298,322  0    6 

1848 641,384,283  free  64,021,957  free  37,106,292  0    4 

SUOAB.  TOBAOX).  TEA. 

Cwt.       Duty  per  cwi.       Lbe.       Duty  per  lb.         Lbs.  Ihily. 

1801.... 3,341,496  20s.  Od.  16,904,798  Is.  7d.  20,237,753  20perct. 

1811.... 3,398,367  27     ..  21,376,367  2    2  20,702,809  96      " 

1821.... 3,1 49,454  27     ..  15,598,152  4     ..  22,892,913  96      " 

1831.   ..4,364,148  24     ..  19,533,814  3     ..  2!),997,10l  96      " 

1841.... 4,208,324  24    5d.  22,309^60  3    ..  36,675,667  25c.pr.  Ib^ 

1848.... 6,162,621  13    ..  27,061,480  3    ..  48,735,971  25      « . 
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The  dntj  on  cattan  wool' has  been  reduced,  gradually,  from  25s.  6d. 
per  100  pounds  in  1814,  when  imported  in  foreign  ships, and  163.  lH. 
m  Britiah  ships,  until  it  was  made  free  in  1845.  The  coffee  duty  here 
given,  is  that  on  British  plant&tioo.  This  was  Od. — that  is  to  say,  on 
West  India  it  was  96s.  per  cwt.  and  84s.  per  cwt.  on  British  India — 
ODtil  the  West  India  productions  so  declined  as  to  advance  the  p^ioe 
to  a  rate  that  wonld  permit  the  import,  in  1835,  of  India  coffee  at  this 
rate  of  duty;  the  reduction  of  duty  to  6d.  on  all  British  then  became 
necessary,  while  foreign  paid  Is.  3d.  per  lb ,  giving  37s,  4d.  per  owt.  pro- 
tection to  the  British  planter.  In  1842  it  became  necessary  to  admit 
British  coffee  at  4d.  and  foreign  at  8d.  The  sugar  duties  are  those  on 
brown  British  plantation,  the  rate  on  foreign  being  now  SOs.,  or  4s.  per 
owt.,  and  5  per  cent  less  than  the  duties  under  the  act  of  1840  on 
British,  The  old  duties  on  foreign  sugar  were  63s.  per  cwt.  The  de- 
cline in  the  quantities  drawn  from  the  West  Indies  to  supply  the  great 
demand  is  manifest  in  the  following  summary  aggregate  of  exports 
&om  those  islands: 

Bunr,  cwt.       Bum.  nil.  OoffBr,  Ibi. 

1831 4,103,696        7,843,920        20,030,8(12 

1841 2,154,217        3,770,139  9,927,689 

Decrease 1,952,479        5,073,781        10,103,113, 

These  islands,  having  first  been  ruined  by  the  erroneooj  legislation 
of  England,  and  the  supplies  of  free  labor  restricted,  were  then,  by 
the  reduction  of  duty,  exposed  t^)  the  competition  of  stave-importing 
neighbors  in  the  European  markets.  This  state  of  things  has  pro- 
duced a  strong  disgust  of  the  mother  country,  and  promoted  a  scheme 
of  annexation  to  the  United  States,  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  supplies 
of  labor  from  the  southern  States  may  be  opened  to  their  fields. 

The  whole  scheme  of  monopoly  of  raw  products,  and  consequently 
of  manufacturing  and  commercial  superiority,  based  upon  a  colooiiQ 
system,  having  thus  failed,  it  resulted  that  England  had  become  depend- 
ent, more  than  ever,  upon  tbe  United  States,  for  that  cotton  on  which 
her  existence,  as  a  commercial  nation,  depends.  One-half  of  her'whole 
external  coftimeree  had  come  to  consist  in  importing  raw  cotton,  and 
reexporting  it  in  the  shape  of  fabrics.  Oyer  2,000,000  of  her  people, 
and  a  vast  capital,  are  dependent  for  employment  in  manufacturing, 
upon  the  supply  of  the  raw  material ;  and  the  sole  source  of  that  sup- 
ply is  the  slave  labor  of  the  United  States.  That  country  whioh, 
shrouded  in  her  navigation  and  restriction  acts,  bad  fancied  herself 
independent  of  the  wOrld,  had  become  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
slave-labor  of  America.  At  such  a  moment  the  occupation  of  Texas, 
a  country  of  limitless  cotton  abilities,  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  population 
in  arms  against  the  authority  of  Mexico,  was  a  spectacle  wlich  Eng- 
land regarded  with  intense  sBtisfaction.  The  Texan  country  was  the 
sole  remaining  cotton  land  upon  the  North  American  continent,  not 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Union,  and  its  capacity,  under  tho 
influence  of  English  capital,  to  produce  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  Eng- 
land, is  undoubted  ;  and,  under  the  impression  that  cotton  could  there 
be  raised  by  free,  or  at  least  by  Asiatic  labor,  England  strennously  ex- 
erted herself  to  acquire  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  young  State, 
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which  she  was  fact  slow  in  recognizing  as  independent,  proffering  the 
most  liberal  treaties,  l^exas,  on  her  declaration  of  independence,  had, 
•  however,  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union  in  1 837,  but  was  prompt- 
^  ly  rejected  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  was  at  that  moment  engaged  with 
^  ^England  in  suppressing  Canadian  rebellion,  and  who  did  not  wish 
.  to  disoblige  her  by  entertaining  the  Texan  proposition.  Immediately 
on^his  rejection,  England  began  to  press  its  ^^good  offices"  upon  Tex- 
as, and  in  1839  she  formed  a  convention,  by  which  Texas  was  to  pay 
95,000,000  as  her  part  of  the  Mexican  debt  to  England,  if  that  power 
would  procure  the  acknowledgement  of  Texan  independence,  and  the 
new  republic  was  to  be  taken  as  completely  under  "  British  protection," 
as  is  the  Mosquito  king  now.  At  that  time,  however,  England,  owing 
to  the  state  of  parties  in  Mexico,  could  not  procure  the  recognition  of 
Texas.  In  1840  the  world's  convention  met  in  London,  and  the  Tex- 
an envoy,  General  Hamilton,  was  defeated  in  his  negotiation  by  their 
influence,  which  also  aided  Santa  Anna  in  procuring  the  means  for  in- 
vading Texas  in  1842.  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  emancipating  slaves. 
This  invasion  of  Texas  by  Mexico  was  then  adopted  as  a  collateral 
movement  to  the  grand  slave-trade  coalition  treaty  got  up  by  Lord 
Palmerston.  Austrik,  Kussia,  Prussia,  England  and  France,  were  to 
be  parties  to  a  treaty  of  mutual  right  of  search,  and  this  was  to  be 
made  the  instrument  of  aweing  the  United  States  into  submission. 
The  minister  declared  in  Parliament,  July  17,  1844,  that  such  had 
been  their  intention.  It  was  at  that  moment,  that  the  vigilance,  skill, 
and  address  of  General  Cass,  as  minister  to  Paris,  saved  his  country, 
bv  persuading  France  not  to  sign  that  treaty.  The  news  of  that  di- 
plomatic defeat  of  England  reached  New  York  on  the  same  day  as 
that  of  the  invasion  of  Texas  under  Arista.  The  news  of  the  combi- 
nation was  also  the  announcement  of  its  failure.  Without  France  the 
quintuple  treaty  was  powerless,  and  without  that  treaty  England  could 
not  support  the  Mexican  invasion,  and  the  troops  retired  uom  Texas. 
Again  England  changed  her  tactics,  and  she  sought  to  strengthen  her 
alliance  with  independent  Texas,  sending  Captain  Elliot  thiiher  as  en- 
voy. This  person  maneuvered  so  well,  that  he  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  Texan  chiefs,  and,  with  their  advice,  taking  advantage*  of  a  change 
of  government  in  Mexico,  went  thither  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  inde- 
pendence. This  he  effected.  The  terms  were,  the  Rio  Grande  as  the 
boundary  of  Tcx%s^  and  her  independence  without  indemnity,  on  the 
sole  condition  of  remaining  independent ;  the  latter  being  the  sine  qua 
non  of  the  Englishman.  This  treaty  was  signed  by  the  Mexican  exec- 
utive, with  the  assent  of  the  Congress,  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
be^n  accepted  by  the  Texan  authorities,  had  not,  meanwhile,  the  people 
of  the  two  countries  become  aroused  to  the  crisis  by  the  letter  of  the 
venerable  Jackson,  making  annexation  imperative.  Earl  Aberdeen 
admitted,  in  his  note  to  the  American  government,  that  the  utmost  in- 
fluence of  the  English  government  was  to  be  used  to  procure  the  abol- 
ition of  slavery  in  Texas,  and  this  purpose  was  further  indicated  in 
the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Pakenham,  with  the  ultimate  view  of  a  simi- 
lar result  in  the  United  States.  Failure  again  attended  British  schemes. 
The  whole  Texan  plot  was  defeated,  and  the  Union  received  a  new  State. 
From  the  moment  that  the  last  vestige  of  cotton  land  passed  under 
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the  wing  of  the  ,eagle,  the  views  of  Englaijd  in  respect  to  slavery  un- 
derwent a  change,  and  a  more  comprehensive  pro-slavery  scheme  of 
aggrandizement  is  now  in  progress.  As  soon  as  the  annexation  of 
Texas  became  certain,  the  government  press  began  to  prepare  the  pii^ 
lie  mind  of  England  for  a  toleration  of  slavery,  as  the  best  means  »of* 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  blacks.  The  leading  daily  press,  and 
the  reviews,freely  denounced  the  whole  slave-trade  suppression  scheme. 
An  English  paper  remarked: 

*'  If  the  ministers  of  England,  when  carrying  their  measures  of  emancipation, 
had  listened  to  the  judicious  advice  which  we  know  was  offisred  to  tliem  to  make 
the  process  a  gradual  one,  ariri  tfiut  prepare  tlie  wgroet  for  liberty,  there  would 
have  been  a  greater  probability  that  tkeir  indruiry  would  ha<^e  supplied  the  place 
of  imp  rtedUibnr,  ani  rendered  the  slave-trade  of  other  countries  nugatory.  If 
the  ministers  of  England  had  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  negro  it 
a  lazy  animal — indeed  the  tlotk  of  the  human  rae — and  t'lat  t'le  ignorant  field 
slaie  had  no  perception  of  liberty  but  that  of  exempting  him  from  labor,  the  hasty 
legislatioU'of  183d-'34  would  not  have  been  resorted  to.  But  the  British  cabinet 
has,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  suffered  itself  to  be  controlled  b^  a  pet  of  fanati- 
cal gentlemen,  whose  knowled^  of  the  complicated  question  of  slavery  was  very 
imperfect,  and  whose  zeal  totsQIy  outran  their  judgment.  It  is  this  set  of  per- 
sons— the  Buztons,  the  Sturgeses,  the  Stephenses,  and  others — whose  influence  in: 
Downing  street  has  been  so  ]>erniciou8,  and  whose  fatal  advice  has  caused  Eng- 
land to  throw  away,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  so  many  valuable  lives — against  whom 
the  Quarterly  Review  launches  its  severities  and  its  sarcasms.  It  is  indeed  lime 
that  the  intane  deltuion  was  dispelled,  and  that  coi^on  sense  again  resumed  its 
sway." 

This  became  the  tone  of  that  press,  which,  for  so  long  a  time,  had 
clamored  for  the  right  of  search  as  the  only  means  of  suppressing  the 
slave-trade.  i 

Having  learned  by  experience  the  best  mode  of  emancipation,  it  is 
requisite,  in  order  to  practice  it,  that  she  should  have  an  opportunity ; 
and  this  may  bo  found  in  the  acquisition  of  new  slave  countries. 

The  contest  that  had  so  long  been  sustained  in  parliament  against 
admitting  slave-grown  produce  was  relaxed,  and  Lord  John  Russell, 
now  the  first  minister  of  the  crown,  moved  to  admit  slave-grown  sugar 
on  the  same  terms  as  colonial.  The  necessity  of  furnishing  the  West 
Indies  with  laborers  from  the  coast  of  Africa  is  freely  admitted,  and 
incipient  steps  are  being  taken  to  permit  such  emigration.  Why  free 
black  emigrawts  will  work  better  than  emancipated  slaves  is  not  easily 
conceived.  Freedom,  at  least  British  black  freedom,  may  exist  in 
changing  the  name,  without  altering  the  mode  of  coercion.  Flogging 
8  black  emigrant  is  a  very  benevolent  operation,  compared  with  chastis- 
ing a  black  slanye.  Every  modern  philanthropist  can  give  the  reason 
for  that.  Meantime,  the  world's  convention,  which  met  at  London  in 
1840,  although  foiled  in  its  Texan  schemes,  persevered  in  that  system 
of  attack  upon  the  institutions  of  the  United  States,  which  was  to  be 
instrumental  in  developing  the  new  designs  of  the  British  government. 
The  abolition  party  of  the  United  States  had,  under  the  promptings  of 
G.  Thompson,  now  government  member  of  parliament  for  London, 
asserted  the  necessity  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  even  at  the  expense 
of  the  Union.  How  a  separation  of  the  free  States  from  the  slave 
States  was  to  diminish  slavery  in  the  latter,  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  unless 
the  latter  were  to  be  exposed  to  some  new  influence.  The  political 
adventurers,  dissolute  negroes,  and  itinerant  atheists,  male  and  female, 
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who,  petted  by  the  English,  and  stimulated  by  those  who  had  aided 
the  English  goverument  in  its  emancipation  errors,  perambulated  the 
United  States,  haranguing,  singing,  spouting,  and  writing,  in  favor  of 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  were,  for  the  most  part,  met  with  the  con- 
tempt they  deserved ;  and  it  is  a  glorious  example  of  the  high-toned 
and  comprehensive  philosophy  which  pervades  our  people  and  the  in- 
stitutions they  sustain,  that  these  vagabond  disseminators  of  treason, 
disunion,  and  civil  war,  were  disregarded  and  unnoticed.  On  the  other 
hand,  witness  the  chains  and  exile  of  ^ohn  Mitchell  and  Smith  O'Brien, 
with  their  noble  compeers,  punished  with  worse  than  death,  not  because 
they  came  from  abroad  to  stir  up  insurrection  and  civil  war  in  a  land 
of  strangers,  but  because,  on  their  own  native  soil,  they  asked  for  those 
rights  of  freemen,  which  have  ever  been  withheld  from  their  unfortu- 
Date  countrymen,  and  in  the  absence  of  which  they  have  cause  to  envy 
the  material  well-being  of  American  slaves.  Almost  every  country  in 
Europe  a£fords  examples  of  executions  during  the  past  two  years  for 
political  offenses,  for  less  than  that  of  an  attempt  to  excite  a  servile 
war.  The  American  institutions  are,  however,  based  upon  tenth  and 
justice,  and  perpetuated  in  the  understanding  of  the  people ;  they 
cannot,  therefore,  be  shaken  by  the  wicked  sophistries  of  such  mon- 
archical tools.  «. 

Gradually  the  British  commercial  policy  has  accommodated  itself  to 
the  fact,  that  the  great  staples  which  keep  in  operation  the  workshops 
of  England  are  slave  products,  and  that  that  condition  of  their  pro- 
duction cannot  be  changed.  She  repeals,  therefore,  her  duties  on  them, 
removes  her  discriminations,  and  throws  open  her  navigation  laws  to 
the  vessels  of  the  world,  for  their  transportation  to  her  warehouses,  and 
her  whole  colonial  policy  becomes  changed.  When  England  was  eman- 
cipating her  slaves  in  the  West  Indies — when  her  consul  was  exciting 
insurrection  in  Cuba^when  her  exertions  were  greatest  to  suppress 
the  slave-trade — when  her  intrigues  for  Texas  were  ripening — the  peo- 
ple of  Canada  rose  in  rebellion,  striving  to  shake  off  her  yoke,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  "sympathized"  with  them.  England 
poured  her  troops  into  the  province,  putting  forth  all  her  disposable 
force  to  suppress  the  defection.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then  President,  and 
a  warm  pro-slavery  advocate  of  southern  interests,  under  a  most  re- 
markable, but  unseen  influence,  repulsed  Texas  into  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land, and,  suddenly  changing  his  policy  in  relation  to  the  Canadian 
sympathizers,  abandoned  the  people  of  Navy  island  to  their  own  re- 
sources, while  denouncing  the  whole  proceeding,  and,  for  this,  was  him- 
self abandoned  in  1840  by  the  northern  electors.  The  loyal  people 
of  Canada  turned  out  to  the  support  of  the  imperial  government,  and 
were  taxed  cheerfully  to  pay  the  expenses ;  the  movement  was  crushed, 
and  the  patriots  exiled.  The  independence  of  Canada  at  that  time 
would  have  speedily  brought  her  into  the  Union,  and  given  such  a  pre- 
ponderance to  the  North,  as  Mr.  Van  Buren,  with  his  southern  feel- 
ings, could  not  view  with  satisfaction,  more  particularly  that  the  policy 
of  the  English  government  was  then  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  South, 
rather  than  to  divide  the  Union.  With  the  complete  failure  of  the 
whole  British  scheme,  in  relation  to  colonial  products,  came  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  defeat  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1840.     The  oppo* 
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nent  of  Can&dian  independence  tbeii  became  committed  against  the 
Texan  annexation,  and  this  new  interest  gradually  ripened  into  oppo- 
eition  to  southern  interests,  and  the  formation  of  a  sectional  part;  un- 
der the  pretext  of  "  free-soil."  This  party  embraced  the  scattered  dis- 
ciples of  the  English  world's  conTcntion  emissaries,  abolitionists,  dia- 
ucionists,  and  political  adventurers  of  all  sorts.  England  eould  not 
but  regard  with  satisfaction  the  formation  of  a  combination  wliich 
should  array  the  two  sections  of  the  Union  against  each  other  in  hos- 
tility, and  prepare  the  way  for  a  rupture  which  might  throw  the  whole 
South,  with  its  blacks  and  rich  staples,  indispensable  to  her  manufac- 
turing greatness,  into  her  hands.  Cuba  is  fast  drawing  toward  union 
with  the  South  ;  and  to  cut  off  the  southern  States  from  the  northern 
rivals  of  England  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  unite  them  to  Cuba, 
restore  thereby  the  West  India  islands  to  their  original  value,  and  an- 
nex the  whole  to  the  British  empire,  by  treaties  oHeasive  and  defen- 
sive, was  a  priio  worth  contending  for.  The  extraordinary  jjertinaoity 
with  which  the  control  of  the  Nicaraguan  isthmus  is  adhered  to,  indi- 
cates a  sense  of  its  value  in  such  a  connection.  To  facilitate  this, 
Canada  was  repulsed.  A  long  course  of  legislation,  designed  to  alien- 
ate her,  was  crowned  by  an  act,  taxing  the  loyal  subjects  to  pay  indem- 
nities to  the  so-called  '-traitors"  of  former  years,  and  their  expostula- 
tions were  met  with  leave  ''  to  annex  to  the  United  States,  if  they 
please."  Such  a  weight  added  to  the  northern,  while  events  pointed 
to  the  accession  of  Cuba  on  the  south,  would  go  a  long  ways  toward 
breaking  the  Union  in  the  center.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  had  stood  by 
England  against  the  Canadian  rebels,  appeared  as  the  leader  of  the 
party  of  disunion,  and  the  multitutle  of  turbulent  adventurers,  who 
seek  notoriety  and  advancement  for  themselves,  pressed  vigorously 
in  his  rear.  Disappointed  political  adventurers,  English  emissaries, 
and  fanatical  parasites  of  all  hues  and  descriptions,  were  ready  to  aid. 
in  the  work.  The  promulgator  of  family  separation  and  female  dis- 
honor, nndcr  the  guise  of  "social  reform,"  was  the  fitting  advocate  for 
federal  disunion  and  national  disgrace.  Deistical  libertinism  and  Ethi- 
opian debauchery  were  well- assorted  collaborators  in  the  work  of 
treason,  under  whatever  pretense  of  philanthropy  their  designs  might 
bo  cloaked. 

The  formation  of  the  cotton  States,  with  Cuba,  into  a  great  cotton, 
tobacco,  sugar  and  coffee-producing  nnion,  calling  forth  the  boundless 
fertility  of  Cuba,  and  renovating  the  West  Indio  islands  with  the  la- 
bor of  the  blacks  of  the  southern  States,  in  those  hands  in  which  their 
labor  and  numbers  have  thriven  so  well,  and  this  empire  aonexed  to 
Britain  by  treaties  of  perfect  reciprocity,  giving  the  latter  command 
of  the  eastern  commerce  by  way  of  Nicaragua,  and  all  the  benefits  of 
possession  without  the  responsibility  of  slaTe- ownership,  would  be  a 
magnificent  exchange  for  the  useless  province  of  Canada.  The  sepa- 
ration of  the  North  from  the  South,  under  the  embittered  feelings 
which  must  necessarily  exist  before  its  possible  consummation,  would 
ont  off  the  former  from  its  supply  of  raw  materials,  deprive  its  ships 
of  two-thirds  its  business,  close  the  whole  southern  market  to  the  sale 
of  its  wares,  shut  up  its  factories,  depopulate  its  wharves  and  rednce 
it,  speedily,  to  the  present  cooditiou  of  Canada.    The  possesuon  of  the 
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tnoutbs  of  the  Mississippi  would  give  the  South  absolute  control  of 
the  West.  There  are  those,  now  living  in  the  valley,  who  can  remem- 
ber that  the  possession  of  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi  by  Spain,  was 
fast  separating  the  £ast  and  West.  A  delay  of  five  years  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  would  have  dismembered  the  Union  and  created  a 
separate  government  in  the  valley.  If  the  influence  of  that  avenue 
of  trade  was  so  great  then,  when  the  settlements  of  the  West  were  few 
and  their  surplus  products  unimportant,  what  would  it  now  be,  when 
,$50,000,000  worth  of  western  produce,  become  indispensable  to  Eng- 
land, is  annually  borne  by  it  to  market?  With  such  a  connection,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  England  would  return  to  her  exclusive  system, 
and  the  crushed  industry  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States 
would  struggle  in  vain  for  reward.  Nevertheless,  this  is  what  desper- 
ate sectional  politicians  are  striving,  in  connection  with  British  emissa- 
ries, to  bring  about,  seeking  their  reward  in  political  advancement 
among  a  ruined  people. 

If  we  endeavor  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  interest  which  the 
North  has  in  southern  prosperity,  we  may  begin  with  the  most  obvious 
item,  VIZ.,  the  ^hipping.  This  is,  according  to  the  official  tables,  own- 
ed in  the  following  proportions: 

Oirned.  Kegistorcd  tonnage.    Enrolled  tonaqge.     ToUl. 

South, » 159,956  334,845  494,797 

North, 1,201,930        1,456,314        2,658,244 

mmmm^^^^m^^^mm  ^^^^^h^^^^^m  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Total, 1,361,886        1,791,159        3,15:^,041 

Fishing  and  whaling, ....     19^,180  133,838  326,018 

Deducting  the  whaling  and  fishing  tonnage  from  that  owned  at  the 
North,  leaves  1,009,750  registered,  and  1,322,475  coasting,  tonnage, 
applicable  to  the  transportation  of  merchandise.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  this  entire  tonnage  are  employed  in  the  transportation  of 
produce  exported  from  southern  ports.  The  leading  article  being  cot- 
ton, its  movement  is  as  follows: 

1848-49.  Bales.  Pounds.         Toni  requirod.  Per  lb.      Am't  of  freight. 

Exported  abroad, . . .  2,227,844      891,137,600      667,425      IX^  ct      $13,367,064 
Exported  coastwise,.    786,324      314,129,600      209,417        ^  ct.  1,570,648 


■>'  *  .11 


Total 3,013,168    1,205,267^200     876,842  $14,947,712 

This  coastwise  export  is  merely  the  first  movement  south  to  north 
•and  does  not  embrace  its  ultimate  navigation  in  small  Vessels.  As  an 
indication  of  the  freights  on  other  articles,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the 
quantities  of  the  eleven  articles,  of  sugar,  molasses,  flour,  pork,  bacon, 
lard,  beef,  lead,  whisky,  corn  and  tobacco,  which  left  New  Orleans,  for 
the  year  1849,  both  foreign  and  coastwise,  required  101.900  tons,  and 
the  freights  were  worth  8*2,467,749.  Of  the  quantities  sent  coastwise, 
of  these  articles,  a  considerable  portion  was  subsequently  exported 
abroad,  from  northern  ports,  giving  a  new  freight  to  shipping.  Inas- 
much as  that,  of  all  the  exports  of  the  country,  75  per  cent,  is  based 
upon  southern  produce,  and,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  above  table,  which 
is  from  official  sources,  nearly  all  the  shipping  is  owned  at  the  North, 
and  the  rates  of  freight,  in  usual  years,  are  graduated  by  that  of  cotton, 
an  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  whole  freights.  From  northern  porta, 
these  are  much  less  than  from  the  South ;  thus,  while  the  average  is 
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about  $22  from  the  South,  with  primage  abroad,  it  is  about  97  per  ton 
to  the  northern  ports.  It  is  also  the  case,  that  vessels  are  built  to 
carry  nearly  50  per  cent,  more  than  their  registered  tonnage,  and.  also, 
that  many  of  the  voyages  are  to  the  provinces  and  the  West  Indies. 
Hence,  the  average  outward  freights  are  not  over  $15  per  ton.  The 
American  tonnage,  cleared  from  the  United  States  in  1848,  was  2,461,' 
280,  whioh,  at  $15  per  ton,  allowing  two-thirds  for  southern  origin, 
gives  the  following  sums: 

Tonii.  Northern  origin.  Sonthem  origin.        Total. 

Outward,....  2,461,280  at $15    $12,306,400    $24,612,800    J;36,919,200 
Inward, 2,393,4d2  at     8        9,573,928        9,573,928    .  19,147,856 

Total  foreign  trade, 21 ,880,328      34,1 86.728      56,1 67,056 

"     coastbetween  North  and  South, . .  2,000,000        6,000,000        8,000,000 

.mmm^mm^m^m^i^mmm  mmm^mm^m^^^im,ma^  •Bo.^Ha.B^^B.a 

Total, $23,880,328    $40,186,728    $64,167,056 

The  inward  freights  are  of  merchandise,  on  which  the  northern  ship- 
ping makes  a  freight,  the  northern  importer  and  jobber  their  profits, 
and,  on  which,  probably,  one-half  is  sold  and  paid  for  at  the  South. 
In  this  are  included  freights  from  Europe,  South  America  and  the  East 
Indies,  ranging  from  $10  to  $25  per  ton,  and  forming  a  large  part  of 
the  whole ;  so  that  the  average  will  not  form  less  than  $6  per  ton  of 
carrying  capacity,  or  $8  per  ton  register.  The  freights  of  vessels  in 
the  foreign  carrying  trade,  from  Cuba  to  Europe,  &c.,  are  not  included. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  the  Union  were,  for  1848,  as  follows: 

Imports.  Exports. 

Free  States, $137,367,826  $75,985,050 

Slave  States, 17,631,102  78,051,386 

Total, $154,998,928         $154,036,436 

This  embraces  the  large  elports  of  farm  produce  from  the  Nortli 
for  the  famine  year,  and  is  therefore  above  an  average  for  that  section. 
Under  the  estimate  that  one-half  of  the  imports  are  consumed  at  the 
South,  then  $60, 13 1,638  must  pass  through  northern  hands,  leaving  at 
least  fifteen  per  cent,  profit — say  $9,000,000,  including  insurance,  &c« 
In  return  for  this,  an  amount  of  bills,  drawn  against  southern  exports, 
must  be  sold  in  New  York,  equal  to  the  difference  between  southern 
imports  and  the  amount  of  their  exports — say  $60,000,000.  The  ne- 
gotiation of  these  gives,  at  least,  $1,000,000  more  to  the  North.  On 
data  furnished  by  the  census  of  1840,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  value 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  was  $182,-v 
945,317,  including  500,000  bales  of  cotton  worked  up  at  the  North. 
Of  this,  one-half — say  $90,000,000 — finds  sale  in  the  southern  States^ 
and  those  of  the  West,  which,  delivering  their  produce  on  the  great 
water-courses,  necessarily  form  part  of  that  region,  at  a  profit  to  man- 
ufacturers, jobbers,  forwarders,  expresses,  insurance,  &c.,  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  or  $22,250,000.  Trtiere  arrived  at  New  Orleans  last 
year,  by  the  Mississippi  river,  of  produce  from  all  the  western  States, 
a  viiiae  of  $36,119,098,  and  probably  $14,000,000  more  found  sale  in 
the  .>lave  States  through  smaller  avenues  and  at  shorter  distance,  mak- 
ing— .-ay  $50,000,000;  for  all  whioh  was  received  in  return,  sugar, 
coffee^  tobacco,  materials  of  manufacture,  and  domestic  bills  drawn  on 
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the  North  against  produce  and  bills  of  exchange.  These  sales  of  pro- 
duce probably  realized  twenty  per  cent,  profit,  and  it  is  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  sales  of  produce  to  the  South,  that  the  West  pays  for 
its  purchases  of  goods  at  the  East.  There  is  also,  probably,  $20,000,- 
000  of  northern  capital  drawing  large  profits  in  southern  employments. 
Stocks,  shares  of  companies,  and  interests  in  firms,  which,  with  the 
amounts  expended  by  southerners  coming  north  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, must  yield  96,000,000.  These  rough  estimates  of  the  profits  of 
the  North  by  southern  connection,  Ynay  be  summed  up  thus : 

Freiehts  of  northern  shipping  on  southern  produce, .$40,186,728 

Profits  derived  on  imports  at  the  North  for  southern'  account, 9,000,000 

Profits  of  exchange  operations, 1,000,000 

Profits  on  northern  manufactures  sold  at  the  South, 22,250.000 

Profits  on  western  produce  descending  the  Mississippi, 10,000,000 

Profits  on  northern  capital  employed  at  the  South, 6,000,000 

Total  earnings  of  the  North  per  annum, $88,436,728 

These  estimates  are  all  exceedingly  small,  and  do  not  embrace  a  va- 
riety of  transactions,  which  form  the  basis  of  most  corporate  profits. 
It  might  also  embrace  the  profits  on  sales  to  western  States,  which  are 
enabled  to  pay  by  their  sales  to  the  South.  Now,  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  whole  of  the  transactions,  out  of  which  spring  these  profits  cna- 
merated,  and  also  the  employment  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
northern  people,  as  well  as  one-half  of  the  whole  external  trade  of 
Great  Britain,  with  all  those  remotely  dependent  upon  the  persons  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  trade,  we  begin  to  form  some  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  crime  premeditated  by  the  Van  Buren  free-3oil  abolition 
party. 

If  we  throw  together  the  capital  and  numbers  of  persons  directly 
occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  with  the  numoer  of  bales  re- 
quired annually  to  keep  them  in  employ,  we  arrive  at  something  like 
the  following  result : 

Bales  oonsumod,  1840.  Hftnda  employed.  Capital  inTested. 

Great  Britain, 1,819,422               480,000  $366,000,000 

Europe, 983,943               233,000  183,000,000 

United  States, 520,000               160,634  122,000,000 


Total 3,323,365  873,634  $671 ,000,000 

Of  this  large  consumption,  2,800,000  was  furnished  by  the  southern 
States,  and  it  supports,  through  the  profits  of  its  fabrication,  not  less 
than  4,000,000  whites ;  and  the  cloth  so  produced  furnishes  comforta- 
ble clothing  to  millions  more,  who  otherwise  would  suffier  from  wai£t  of 
it.  If,  by  any  convulsion,  the  supply  of  raw  materials  should  be  cut 
off,  how  wide-spread  would  be  the  resulting  destitution  and  ruin  to  air 
nations !  The  northern  States  have  rapidly  increased  of  late  years  in 
their  ability  to  work  up  the  cotton.  Thus,  in  1841-42,  the  growth 
was  1,683,574  bales,  and  the  United  States  manufactures  took  267,850, 
or  fifteen  per  cent.  The  average  growth  of  the  past  two  years  has 
been  2,500.000  bales,  and  502,400  bales,  or  twenty  per  cent.,  has  been 
wrought  up  in  the  United  States.  Thus  the  national  industry  of  the 
North  is  devolving  itself  with  a  rapidity  that,  in  a  few  years,  will  cause 
it  to  require  the  whole  of  the  southern  production  to  the  exclusion  of 
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Earopein  rivals.  The  progreas  in  this  direction  is  preeiMlT  in  the 
ratio  of  tbe  increase  of  capital.  Superior, wealth  is  all  the  aavaotage 
which  England  has  over  the  Union,  and  she  is  fast  losing  that  advan- 
tage. The  only  way  in  which  she  can  check  this  tendency,  is  by  pro- 
moting sectional  jealouBiea,  in  the  view  to  cause  a  political  dissoUtioD 
of  the  Union. 

A  separation  of  the  Union  would  involve 'the  immediate  connection 
of  the  whole  South,  with  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  with  England ; 
Uid  under  the  ezaeperation  that  would  inevitably  attend^suoh  an  event, 
the  North — its  ships,  goods,  produce  and  traffic — would  at  once  be 
excluded.  The  rigor  of  that  English  exclusive  system  which  before 
drove  the  independent  northern  States  into  a  union  with  the  South, 
would  apply  with  ten-fold  force  ;  and  while  the  South  has  now  become 
necessary  to  every  country  of  Europe,  the  North  has  notliing  to  offer — 
beiDg,  in  fact,  a  rival  to  each  and  all  in  manufactures.  The  areas  of 
the  free  and  slave  States,  are  as  follows : 

ABIA    OF    THiaiT    ITATII,    WITH    LAHM.    BOLD    AND    CmOLD. 

In  urid  Id  Moujr-  UdhIH  uu  PapsUUca 

Free .iS0^77!Sw        ^,007,333      £ir,6e^565        1»!935,39B        9,918,8fi4 

Slave,...  ^99^5,503        41.203,334         45,0S5,S1S        145,977,945        7,513,006 

The  area  of  western  lands  unsold,  with  a  large  portion  of  that  al- 
ready sold,  is  entirely  commanded  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributa- 
ries, and  the  possessors  of  its  delta  are  the  controlling  power.  The 
introduction  of  manufoctures  is  most  rap  idly  progressing  in  the  north- 
ern slave  States,  and  as  those  become  less  able  to  compete  with  the  ' 
more  sonthem  lands  in  agricultural  productions,  the  impulse  will  be 
enhanced,  and  with  greater  success,  that  the  improving  prospects  of 
the  raw  material  promises  to  enhance  the  capital  applicable  for  that 
purpose. 

bvery  year  the  progress  of  affairs  makes  the  North  less  necessary 
to  the  South,  and  mi^es  the  latter  more  necessary  to  England  and 
western  Europe.  The  facvof  affiiira  is  entirely  changed  sinoe  Oen'l 
Pinckney,  in  convention,  assented  to  the  proposition,  giving  Congress 
the  right  to  pass  laws  regulating  cmnmerce  by  a  simple  majority,  OD 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  boon  granted  to  the  North,  in  oonsideration 
of  the  necessity  which  the  weak  South  had  for  their  strong  northern 
neighbors.  The  cotton  trade  then  scarcely  existed,  but  the  material 
has  now  been  spun  into  a  web  wbioli  binds  the  commercial  world  to 
'  Bsuthern  interests.  The  North  now  has  far  more  need  of  the  South 
to  cherish  her  oommercial  and  manufacturing  intereets,  than  when  the 
merchants  of  Boston,  beaded  by  John  Hancock,  petitjoned  OongresB 
to  the  following  effect : 

rtof  theveiy 


With  contravened  bj  similar  eipedienla  on  our  part ;  else,  maj  it  please  jour 
eiccUencj  and  honore,  the  commerce  of  this  country,  and,  of  consequence,  its 
wealth,  power,  and  perhaps  the  Union  itfielf,  may  become  victims  to  the  artifice 
of  a  nation,  vhose  arms  have  been  in  vain  exerted  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of 
America," 

The  South  is  now,  with  its  institutions  and  capabilities,  possessed  of 
that  on  whieh  half  the  manubcturing  and  commercial  iaterests  of  the 
25  VOL.  n. 
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1.  P&OGRESS  OF  ST.  LOUIS  IN  RESOURCES  AifD  POWER. 

XAN17PAC7TURX8  OF  ST.  L0UI8  ;  INTBBNAL  lUFKOTElCENTB  ;  HEALTH  ;  XOBTALITT  BT  CHOL- 
ERA; TOBACCO  trade;  hemp,  lead  and  hog  business;  beef,  fork,  bacon;  imports* 
PRODUCE,  shippinq;  steam  and  flat-boat  arritals;  boats  owned  is  ST.  Louis; 
steamboat  disasters  on  western  waters  in  1849;  value  of  st.  louis  f&opsrtt* 

ETC.* 

§  We  have  alflo  repeatedly  spoken  of  the  >great  manufacturing  and  commercial 
facilities  of  St.  Louis,  and,  notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  and  afflictions  of 
the  past  season,  all  that  has  been  said  of  her  wealth,  and*  constantly  increasing 
commerce,  is  being  daily  confirmed.  Not  a  year  passes  but  we  are  called  upon 
to  note  new  discoveries  of  mineral  deposits,  the  increase  or  extension  of  manu- 
factures,  or  marked  changes  in  her  extensive  intercourse  v^ith  different  portions 
of  the  country;  and  by  means  of  a  wide-spread  navis^ation,  distant  points,  hith- 
erto inaccessible,  are  being  brought  within  the  boundaries  of  her  trade,  and  new 
commodities,  either  for  consumption  or  export,  are  constantly  arriving  at  her 
wharf.  Her  manufacturing  interests,  too,  are  not  neglected,  and  a  steady  and 
uninterrupted  increase  of  mills,  foundries,  machine  shops,  and  various  mi- 
nor mechanical  works,  for  the  consumption  of  coal,  iron,  lead,  grain^  Ac,  are 
being  erected,  and  bid  fair  to  become  permanent  and  profitable  investroentsjft  As 
a  commercial  city,  St.  Louis  ranks  second  in  tlie  West — a  distinction  attained 
within  the  p&st  ten  years — and  if  her  progress  is  onward,  as  is  generally  conced- 
ed, ten  years  more  will  scarcely  transpire  oefore,  in  many  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  commerce  and  manufactures  she  will  be  classed  as  the  first.  Witii 
a  population  of  70,000,  she  has  continued  to  increase  in  strength  and  improve 
in  size,  down  to  the  present  period,  and,  in  commencing  tlie  last  half  of  the 
present  century  it  may  not  be  tnought  visionary  to  predict  that,  before  it  expires, 
she  will  be  in  direct  communication  with  the  Lakes,  the  eastern  seaboard  and 
the  Pacific,  and  thus  become  the  central  depot  for  the  vast  commerce  of  the  two 
hemispheres. 

The  central  road,  as  it  is  sometimes  styled,  contemplated  betw;een  this  ci^ 
and  Cincinnati,  is  a  subject  yet  agitated,  but  not  likely  to  assume  a  tangible 
shape  without  a  change  in  the  policy  which  seems  to  govern  the  state  of  Illinois. 
Several  other  roads  meet  with  attention,  from  localities  immediately  interested  in 
their  construction.  St.  Louis  has  more  at  stake,  and  her  prosperity  suffers  niore 
from  the  neglect  of  these  improvements,  than^ny  other  western  city;  and  if  it 
be  the  object  of  those  professedly  interested  in  her  welfare,  that  she  shall  retain 
her  present  commercial  position  and  superiority  of  location,  they  must  exert 
themselves  to  counteract  tne  numerous  projects  now  on  foot  to  draw  off  her  com- 
merce, and  to  reduce  the  limits  of  her  extended  trade.  We  have  alluded  to  sev- 
eral works  of  a  detrimental  character,  started  by  the  enterprise  or  a  commendable 
spirit  of  rivalry  on  the  part  of  neighboring  cities,  and  which  need  a  correspond- 
ing movement  on  our  part,  to  insure  the  permanency  of  the  trade  thus  sought 
to  be  diverted.  As  the  most  prominent  of  these  undertakings,  we  must  again 
refer  to  the  railroad  now  in  course  of  construction  between  Osuena  and  Chicago, 
a  work  which,  when  completed,  will,  undoubtedly,  in  the  present  unimproved 
condition  of  the  Rapids,  draw  off  the  importations  of  lead,  if  not  the  entire 
trade  of  that  section  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  from  this  city.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  comment  upon  a  diversion  of  this  character.  The  ffreat  aj?ricultural  resources 
of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  will  be  influenced  by  the  difiicmties  of  navigation,  in  favor 
of  the  new  route,  and,  when  full^  started  in  that  direction,  we  shall  be  greatly 
affected  in  one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  our  commerce. 

The  past  has  been  an  eventful  year  in  the  local  history  of  St.  Louis;  but,  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  nothing  very  remarkable  has  transpired.  At  its  com- 
mencement, tlie  mercantile  community  throughout  the  world  had  just  passed 
tlirough  a  season  of  great  disaster.  Failures  innumerable,  and  involving  inmien  se 
amounts,  had  taken  place,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  confidence  for 

*  From  the  annual  trade  report  of  Ofaambers  k  Knaptp.    For  tho  elaborate  annual  statistics 
0'  "Smr  Orloaxui  and  Cincinnati  trade,  see  Octolwr,  November  and  December  Reviews,  18M. 
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&  period  of  EeTeral  monlha  preTiouBlyiVaaaliuoBtentiralj' destroyed.    The  new 

year,  however,  commenced  with  bri^ter  prospecls,  and  credit  having  been  par- 
tially restored,  trade  beean  to  revive,  and,  for  a  while,  the  hopes  then  entertained 
were  in  aome  degree  reiiliied;  but,  by  a  serieH  of  misfortunes  in  nowise  connect- 
ed vilh  commercial  operations,  the  average  business  of  our  own,  as  well  as  of 
■everol  other  western  cities,  has  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  in  previoas  yeara. 
These  disasters  will  mart  the  paoe  of  htstory  as  the  most  calamitous  ever  known. 
We  allude  more  paiticularlv  to  Uiose  of  our  own  oity  and  Now  Orleans,  in  both 
of  which  disease  carried  off  thousands  of  citiiens.  Had  tie  sad  flood  destroyed 
millions  of  property. 

The  year  lB4y.  as  we  have  before  remarked,  commenced  and  piflg;rBSBed  for  ■ 
few  months,  without  •  circumstance  to  denote  it  as  a  peculiar  one,  but  at  m 

■  early  period  in  the  spring,  the  cholera,  which  had  for  some  time  prevailed  in 
Europe,  made  its  appearenca  in  New  Orleans,  and  raged  for  scverBl  weeks  wi  k 
great  violence,  andbcfore  its  entire  disappearance  from  that  city,  a  general  oveir 
now  of  the  waters  uf  the  Mississippi  was  threatened,  and  f^m  that  period  may 
be  dated  the  conimencemect  of  the  misfortunes  and  afflictions  of  our  own  city. 
The  inuodstion  was  a  beginning  of  the  derangement  of  commercial  affairs 
throughout  the  whole  Uississippi  Valley,  and,  doubtless,  had  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  malignity,  as  well  «B  the  contagious  induence  of  the  most  frightful 
epidemic  which  has  ever  visited  the  western  country.  Soon  alter  its  flrat  ap- 
pearance in  New  Orleans,  it  spread  to  the  up-river  cities  and  towns — and  in  our 
own  and  in  Ciuciitnati,  the  disease  raged  for  months  with  fearful  fatality.  As 
early  as  January,  a  few  cases  vere  reported  in  this  city,  but  no  serious  appre- 
hensions were  felt  by  the  conimuuity  at  large,  until  about  the  first  of  Uay,  when 
the  malady  began  to  assume  an  epidemic  ^rm;  and  from  the  Tth  to  the  SSth  of 
the  month,  there  were  nearly  4011  deaths.  The  disease  had  now  fairly  gotten 
tinder  way,  and  from  that  time  to  its  final  disappearance,  about-  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober, it  carried  off  4,613  persons,  a  considersble  number  of  whom  were  highly 
respectable  citizens.  With  the  appearance  of  the  cholera,  other  dieeases  began 
to  multiply  in  number  and  malignity;  and  we  find,  from  an  official  statement. 
that  the  whole  numtier  of  intermeuls  from  the  ^th  of  January  to  the  Ist  of  Oc- 
tober (less  than  ten  months),  were  7,831 — a  mortality  unparalleled  in  the  histo- 
ry of  this  or  any  other  western  city.  In  coneci]uencc  of  this  great  affliction,  the 
tmde  of  more  than  three  months  was  lost.  The  effect,  however,  was  Jess  disas- 
trous than  was  generally  anticipated — attributable,  uo  doubt,  to  the  fact  that 
merchants  and  others,  having  been  duly  apprised  of  its  approach,  were  prepared 
for  the  worst,  and,  as  if  by  general  consent,  trade  and  commercial  operations 
were  suspended. 

Having  partially  disposed  of  one,  we  ahall  now  proceed  to  notice  briefly  the 

.  next  great  event  of  the  vear.  We  sllude  to  the  conttsgmtion  of  the  night  of  the 
17th  of  May.  It  would  be  impracticable,  were  it  deemfed  necessary,  to  recite,  in 
ft  report  of  this  kind,  every  incident  or  loss  connected  with  that  calamity,  W« 
shall,  therefore,  attempt  nothing  further  than  a  recapitulation  of  the  amount  of 
loss,  and  the  c(>nsct|uent  derangeniont  to  commercial  affairs  for  a  season. 

The  aggregate  loss  in  buildings,  steamboats  and  merchandise,  has  been  vari- 
oQsly  estimated;  but,  upon  the  must  thorough  investigation,  we  find  it  to  be  as 
foUowa : 

Stsdu  or  ueTThainUM  tn  itcn  (lul  on  tbs  wharf, $l,6N,eG0 

BlmuiliMls,  and  mtnhaiiiliH  on  beard, Ua.MO 

Bulldlnn  buraad MI2,:tM 

luciOdotsllawi,  tt, SeOy-MO 

Total, t^;0t»,«ao 

The  first  item  embraces  the  whole  amount  of  merchandise  insured  at  die  time  ol 
burning,  and  by  a  liberal  calculation  for  all  gDods  uninsured,  and  other  losses 
not  enumerBlecl,  we  place  the  last  item  (363^1),  making  the  entire  destruction 
of  property,  in  round  numbers,  at  thrte  miU.oni  o/d  liar;  Of  the  consequences 
arising  from  a  calamity  of  this  ma^itude,  we  need  not  speak  in  detail;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  flames  which  urigmaled  ampngthe  steamboats,  spread  through 
the  pricipal  business  streets,  conttuming  in  their  couise  the  heaviest  produce, 
grocery,  cuminissioD,  and  dry  goods  houses.  The  destruction  of  property  was 
immense,  sod  oi  Ji/ly-tut  wholesale  and  commissioQ  firms  within  tae  borut  dia- 
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trict,  scarcely  one  escaped  witnout  entire  loss;  and  in  many  inistances  not  even 
the  books  and  papers  were  saved.    In  contemplating  a  disaster  of  this  character, 
it  would  be  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  gap  would  be  formed  in  commercial 
affairs,  which  it  would  require  years  to  fill,  but  such  has  not  been  the  case;  and 
our  merchants,  with  an  alacrity  which  has  ever  characterized  their  movements, 
were  soon  found,  reinstated,  some  in  permanent,  others  in  temporary  locations; 
and  before  the  expiration  of  six  mouths,  and  that,  too,  in  despite  of  the  preva- 
lence of  a  fearful  malady,  the  wheels  of  commerce  were  again  in  motion,  and  the 
entire  routine  of  mercantile  operations  progressing  with  their  usual  r^ularity 
and  order.     The  fire  of  the  17th  of  May  was  not  the  only  affliction  of  the  kind 
during  the  pftit  year;  others,  on  a  more  limited  scale,  originated  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.    In  a  second  conflagration  of  steamboats,  which  took  place  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  of  July,  five  vessels  were  bunied — the  loss  on  boats  and  * 
cargoes  amounting  to  *^148,UO0.    Next  in  rotation  was  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
the  buildings  situated  on  the  comer  of  Green  and  Second  streets,  which  occurred 
on  [he  2Sth.  of  September;  twelve  or  fifteen  occupants  suffered,  more  or  less,  and 
the  entire  los^  was  estimated  at  $36,350.    On  the  9th  of  November,  thirteen  ten- 
ements on  Broadway  were  consumed,  the  loss  on  which  was  estimated  at  $13,000. 
On  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  the  extensive  castor  and  linseed  oil  and  white 
lead  manufactory  of  H.  T.  Blow  A  Co.,  with  a  large  stock  of  seeds,  oils,  materi- 
als, 4&c.,  was  totally  destroyed,  the  lops  on  which  amounted  to  about  $100,000. 
Lastly,  the  fire  of  the  16th  of  December,  in  *Locust  street,  by  which  property 
amounting  to  $31,501)  was  destroyed.     The  table  below  will  furnish  to  tnc  read- 
er an  idea  of  the  losses  by  fire  during  the  past  year : 

May  17. 

Stoclu  of  morchandise  In  store  and  on  the  whar( $1,604,950 

Steamboats,  and  cargoes  on  board, 439,600 

BuUdings  burned, 602,290 

Incidental  lots  on  goods  not  insured,  Ac, 368,260 

July  29. 

Steamboats  burned, 71,000 

Cargoes  on  beard,. 77,000 

Sfptember2A.  ^ 

Buildings  burned, 20,000 

Stocks  of  merchandise,  Ac., 16,360 

November  9. 

Buildings  burned, 13,000 

Stocks  of  merchandise,  fixtuxes,  Ac, 1>600 

Abvem6erl5. 

Building  and  stock  of  oils,  seed?,  Ac, 100,000 

Losses  accruing  to  adjacent  buildings, 6,000 

December  16. 

Stocks  of  merchandise  damaged  and  destroyed, 24,600 

Buildings  burned  and  damaged, 7,000 

Total, $S,SS5,450 

Amount  insured, 2,661,210 

Amount  onhiBurod, $674,210 

TOBACCO  STATEMEirr. 

This  article  is  still  classed  as  the  most  important  a^'cultural  production  of 
our  State,  and  as  such,  needs  more  than  a  passing  notice.  In  1838  and  "39  it 
first  began  to  attract  attention  as  an  ai^tcle  of  export,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  it  has  been  constantly  increasing  in  that  respect.  We  have,  however, 
no  statistical  information  in  regard  to  the  amount  raised  or  exported  until  the 
year  1844.  In  that  year,  the  entire  crop  of  Missouri  was  estimated  at  12,000 
hhds.  In  1845,  at  l6,500;  in  1846,  at  14,300;  in  1H17,  at  16,800;  in  1848,  at  10,- 
500;  and  the  present  crop,  from  the  mast  reliable  information  to  be  had  on  the 
subject,  may  be  estimated  at  1 1 ,5()p.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  produc- 
tion has  been  on  the  decline  since  1847.  The  present  crop,  however,  is  conceded 
to  be  larger  than  the  preceding  one,  and  equally  as  goud,  if  not  superior  in 
quality.    In  our  last  annual  statement,  we  estimated  the  crop  of  184&  at  10,500 
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TkhAa.    How  near  carrect  this  kas  proren,  may  be  determined  frem  the  impoita 
into  this  city  during  the  past  year.     The  entire  receipts  by  the  river,  including 
the  amount  supposed  to  have  been  lost  by  the  bflruiiig  of  boats,  was  10,36 1  hhds. 
Add  to  this  between  SOU  and  600  hhds.  received  by  wagons  and  other  convey- 
Ances,  and  we  make  the  entire  imports  less  than  11,000  hhds.    But  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  at  least  500  hhds.  were  of  the  crop  of  lb47,  for  the  general 
buoyancy  of  the  market,  and  the  unusually  high  prices  which  prevailfd  for  sev- 
eral months  of  the  year,  had  the  effect  to  bring  rorward  all  the  refuse  descrip- 
tions, and  whatever  else  may  have  been  left  over  duriag  the  previous  season. 
The  crops  of  1847  and  '4S  were,  beyond  doubt,  the  best  ever  produced  in  ibis 
State,  although  they  fell  considerably  behind  in  quantity  compared  with  the 
production  of    845^aud  '46.     The  production  of  this  article  in  our  own  State,  as 
we  have  before  stated,  has  been  gradually  on  the  decline  since  1844,  with  the 
exception  of  the  past  two  seasons,  when  tne  crops  were  about  equal,  standing 
in  1848  at  10.500,  and  in  1849  at  11,500  hhds.    There  are  two  wareliouscs  in  this 
city,  at  which,  all  tobacco  receiKed  and  intended  for  sale  in  this  market  is  dis- 
ported of,  and  we  are  thus  enabled,  at  the  close  of  each  reason,  to  give  satisfacto- 
ry information  in  regard  to  the  amount  received,  sold,  prices,  Sc.     Th«  past 
season,  owing  to  tlie  favorable  state  of  navigation  in  Xhe  jlLssouri  river,  opened 
at  least  a  month  earlier  than  usual. 

Receipts  and  sales  at  the  Planters'  Warehouse  during  the  past  four  years:' 

aeCKIPTS.  SALES. 


In  !««, a,0-25   hhds. 

1848, 3,400      « 

1849, 4,982      ** 


1111846^- ^ 2,fi70  hhds. 

1847, 8,864        " 

1848, 8,184       «« 

1849, ......4,083       " 


Total  receipts  and  £alps  at  the  Planters*  Warehouse  during  the  past  foux 
years : 

lUweiptji, ....M....^- — —.16,988   hhda. 

Saleti, .- ^ 14,690       •* 

Receipts  and  sales  at  ihe  Slate  TVarehouse  during  the  past  four  years : 

aSCBTTS.  8ALS8. 


fabdt. 

la  184e, 

M    • 

1847,. 

« 

1848,. 

<( 

1849,. 

..   971  hhds. 

..1,236  " 

..1,083  « 

..   86T  « 


Inl84«,...» ., 1,W7 

1847, ^ _ .1,897 

1849, „ 848 

Total  receipts  and  sales  at  the  State  Warehouse  for  tbe  past  four  years ; 

KiKvipts, ^4,927    hhdA 

8al«8,... „ .4,156 

Shipped,...- 1,790 

Receipts  of  tobacco  by  the  river  for  the  past  six  years ; 

EMlREfROP  or  XI86QI7RI. 


a 


In  1844, 9,707    hhds. 


1846, 11.664 

1846, 8,688 

3847, 11 ,016 

1848, 9,044 

1849, 9,879 


« 


In  1844  esllniftted  at 12.009   hhds. 


IS4C, ..14,»0 

1848, _ 10.S«0 

1849, ^ li;600 


14 

u 
u 
tt 
a 


ftUX  for  six  years, ..^9JVJ  hhds.  Total  crops  for  rIx  7eM«,...81,Q(ii)  hhds. 

ToUl  rcoeipU  ia  this  cUjr  ,..66,697       " 

Leaving  16,000  hhds.  in  the  entire  six  years  unaccounted  for;  and  as  this  is  « 
▼ery  moderate  amount,  we  may  re&sonably  suppose  that  2,500  hhds.  are  annually 
consumed  up  the  country  in  manufacturing  and  for  other  pur[>oses.  If  the  past 
can  be  taken  as  a  criterion  for  the  future,  the  cultivation  of  this  article  will  con- 
tinue to  insure  to  the  planter  a  fair  recompense  for  his  labor. 

HEMP 

This  article  may  be  claimed  as  the  exclusive  production  of  oar  own  State, 
and  from  the  increased  attention  paid  to  its  culture  during  the  past  few  years,  it  is 
now  considered  the  best  grown  in  the  West,  or  perhaps  in  the  iroite<l  Statea. 
The  entire  crop  of  1^47  was  estimated  at  58,000 biles,  against  80,000  the  previ- 
ous jcar,  and  much  the  largest  ever  produced  in  the  State.  The  entire  crop  of 
1848  has  not,  perhaps,  come  to  hand,  but  the  amount  still  in  the  country  cannot 
materially  alter  our  estimate,  which  is  placed  at  55  000  bales.    Receipts  by  the 
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river  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  46,290  bales,  not  including  1«170,  tJi* 
supposed  amount  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  boats,  and  in  addition  to  which 
about  2,500  bales  are  supposed  to  have  come  to  hand  by  wagons — ^makin^  the 
entire  receipts  for  the  year  49,960  bale^,  being  5,040  bales  less  than  the  estimat- 
ed production,  and  2,808  more  than  come  forward  during  the  previous  year. 

IMPOETS. 

1844, ^,293  bales.       |        1847, ^72,222  IwIm. 

1845, ., ^,997      "  1848, A'yilO      *« 

184fl, ^,863      «  I         1840, ^40,290      « 

Amount  in  store  Ist  Jannary,  1850, 893 

IJEAD. 

This  article  is  classed  as  the  third  one  of  our  staples,  but  in  T>oint  of  value,  it 
deserves  to  be  ranked  as  the  first.  Receipts,  however,  are  gnaualiyfalUng  off. 
In  1844,  the  total  amount  received  was  595,012  pigs;  in  1845,  750,^;  in  1646, 
730,829;  in  1847,  749,128;  in  1848,  705,718;  and  during  the  past  year  590,29*— 
showing  a  gradual  decline  since  1845,  with  the  exception  of  last  year,  when 
there  was  an  increased  falling  off,  compared  with  the  previous  year,  amounting 
to  115,425  pigs.  In  point  of  value,  lead  exceeds  that  of  any  other  article, 
amounting  in  the  past  two  years,  at  very  low  estimates,  to  $3,193,751  20. 

BOGS. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  very  little  was  done  in  the  packing  business 
until  almut  the  1st  of  December.  The  opening  price  for  the  best  description  of 
hogs  was  $2  25  to  $2  50,  which  continued  to  be  the  range  of  the  market  until 
about  the  close  of  the  year,  when  a  slight  advance  was  obteined.  Several  thou- 
sand  head  going;  off  at  j^  and  ^  above  those  figures,  and  for  the  past  ten  days, 
or  up  to  the  lOth  of  the  present  month,  $2  75  was  the  current  rate  for  No.  1,  and 
in  a  few  instances  as  high  as  ^  was  paid.  The  present  packing  season  com- 
menced fully  a  monU[^  later  than  the  previous  one,  and  it  has  been  the  short««t 
ever  known,  lasting  only  about  six  or  seven  weeks,  commencing  on  the  26th  or 
28th  of  November,  and  closing,  it  may  be  said,  with  the  middle  of  January — ^for 
even  at  the  present  writing  (lOth  of  January)  the  principal  business  is  over,  and 
a  majority  of  the  houses  have  suspended  operations  for  the  season. 

Upon  inquiry  at  the  different  establishments  in  this  city — sixteen  in  numbei^— 
we  nnd  the  whole  number  of  hogs  packed,  up  to  the  10th  of  January,  to  be  115,- 
253  head,  making  an  increase  already  of  32,753  head  over  the  entire  number 
packed  during  the  season  of  l848-'49. 

Below,  we  append  a  statement  of  the  hogs  and  cattle  cut  and  packed  at  the- 
different  houses  in  this  city,  from  the  20th  of  October,  1849,  to  the  10th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1850.  This  statement  embraces  a  few  hogs  (say  four  or  five  thousand 
head)  which  were  slaughtered  for  larding  and  other  purposes,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  regular  packing  season  ;  but  as  they  come  legitimately  within 
the  provision  business  of  the  city,  we  include  them  m  our  table.  The  number 
of  cattle  slaughtered  for  packing  has  been  <|uite  small,  but  our  tables  show  a 
slig]it  increase  over  the  previous  season's  business. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  number  cut  and  packed  from  the  20th  of  October 
to  the  10th  of  January,  we  have  obtained  from  the  proprietors  of  each  establish- 
ment, and  it  may  be  relied  upon  as  being  entirely  correct : 

Bbuus.  Hogg.  OaMU, 

M.gteit*,... 2,800  bead 

MeFaurs, 3,300  «  

W  ni.  Fitsgerald, 3,200  "  

Joseph  J. Bates, 4,50a  "  500he«d. 

HFhiiUker  *  Palmer, 4,776  «  

R.  Taylor  A  Co., 4,900  "  

G.AC.  Ba/ha, 6,247  "  

J.  Qibflon  A  Co.,.  X 3,600  "  

Wm.  Kisley  A  Son, 6,000  « 1,378     «*  , 

John  li.  Law  A  a>., 7,000  ^  

U.AmcftACo., 14,50d  "  280     » 

R.McAli8ter, 13,670  «  

Clark8on  A  Co., 19,000 

John  Sigerson, 19,500 

Twosmall  packers, 2,300 


M 


Total, 115,263    «     2,168 
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ComparatiTe  table,  showing  the  number  of  hogs  packed  in  thil  city  for  the 
past  four  years— last  year  not  completed :  * 

In  1846,  Muon  dosing  in  1847, S0,498head. 

1847,  •*  «         1848, 63,934     •* 

1848,  «  *«         1849, ^ 82,600     " 

1849,  ««  **         1860, , : 116,263     « 

Tofea,. 292,176     «* 

Total  amount  of  beef  packed  in  this  city  for  the  past  two  seasons — ^last  year 

not  completed  : 

In  1848,  seaaon  dosing  in  1849, 2,148  head. 

1849,        ««  "         1860, 2,168     " 

ToUl, 4,306     " 

From  the  foresoing  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  slaughterinj?  of  hogs  in 
'  the  city  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  has  risen,  from  30,498  in  1846-'47,  to  115«2S3 
the  present  season,  which  is  not  yet  completed  ;  and  doubtless,  at  the  dose,  the 
total  number  will  reach  one  hunored  ana  twenty  or  twenty* five  thousand  head. 
At  the  close  of  the  maiket  on  the  10th  of  January,  the  weather  was  unfavorable, 
being  too  warm  for  either  slaughtering  or  packing,  and  this,  together  with  the 
advanced  rates,  caused  a  parti^,  and  in  several  instances  a  ftitsQ  suspension  of 
operations.  The  pens  were,  also  comparatively  bare  of  stock,  and  in  order  to 
complete  the  season's  business,  several  packers  were  willing  to  purchase  at  $2  75, 
and  for  extra  hogs  perhaps  as  high  as  $3  could  be  obtained.  The  high  price  of 
cattle  throughout  the  season  has  deterred  packers  from  entering  extensively  into 
the  business  of  packing  beef,  and  up  to  the  close  of  our  inquiries  (the  lUth  of 
January),  we  find  the  total  number  .cut  and  packed  to  embrace  only  2458  head; 
but  even  this  small  amount  shows  a  slight  increase  on  the  number  put  up  during 
the  previous  season. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  past  year  the  market  opened  for  No.  1  cattle  at 
$3  35  to  $3  50 ;  but,  before  the  close  of  the  month  of  April,  prices  had  advanced 
to  $4  50  @  $5  and  for  a  short  time  even  higher  rates  wese  paid  for  shipment. 
Throughout  the  entire  summer  youths  the  market  was  but  moderately  supplied, 
and  rates  continued  firm  at  $4  @  $4  50;  but  about  the  Ist  of  October  there  was 
a  decline  in  the  New  Orleans  market,  which  affected  our  own  so  far  as  the  ship^ 
ping  demand  was  concerned,  and  prices  from  that  time  to  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son ruled  at  $3  25  @  $3  75.  No.  1  cattle  not  going  above  or  below  this  range. 
All  packed  during  the  season  were  bought  at  $3  @  93  50  ^^  100  lbs.  Qf  Uie 
entire  amount  of  pork  packed  in  tnis  city  this  season  it  is  estimated  that  fully 
one-third  is  for  the  European  markets,  and  about  one-third  of  this  amount  em- 
braces what  is  termed  singed  meat,  the  remainder,  or  say  75  @  80,000  head  of 
hogs  has  been  throwa  into  barreled  and  dry  salted  meats  and  into  lard. 

BEEF. 

The  receipts  of  this  article  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  10,687  tierces 
and  12,336  bbls.,  ae ainst  9,381  tierces  and  7,876  bbls.  ibe  previous  year — showing 
an  increase  of  1,306  tierces  and  4,460  bbls.  Durinj?  the  entire  year  there  were 
no  sales  of  importauce  reported  in  this  market,  and  lor  the  want  of  reliable  data 
we  are  compeUed  to  omit  quotations.  In  fact,  the  market  may  be  said  to  have 
been  without  transactions.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  beef  imported  into  this  market 
is  from  two  or  three  points  on  the  upper  Mississippi  and  lUioois  rivers,  and 
there  put  up  expressly  for  shipment  to  the  Eastern  and  European  markets:  it 
arrives  here  and  is  classed  among  our  imports,  but  in  three  out  of  five  instances 
these  consignments  never  touch  our  warf.  The  estimated  value  of  this 
transitu  commodity  for  the  past  two  years  is  $325,919,  and  for  the  past  season 
alone  to  $194,871. 

PORK. 

This  is  the  most  important  of  alj  articles  classed  amone  provisions,  and  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  heathy  demand  for  export  and  the  absence  of  purchasers 
at  this  point,  the  bulk  of  receipts,  as  for  two  or  three  years  past,  have  eone 
directly  forward,  without  changing  hands,  or  even  being  offered  for  sale  here. 
The  entire  arrivals  of  barreled  pork  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  113,862 
bbls.  against  97,662  the  previous  year — showing  an  increase  of  1 6,200  bbls.  The 
market  opened  in  March  at  ^8  50  to  8  75  for  mess,  ^7  to  7  25  for  prime,  and 
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these  continued  to  be  the  current  rates  until  about  the  latter  end  of  June,  when. 
stocks  becoming  Tftdaccd  and  the  arrivals  small,  prices  began  to  advance,  and 
during  the  two  succeeding  months  (Julv  and  August),  mess  went  up  to  $9  @ 
9  50,  but  prime  remained  at  S7  25  to  7  50;  the  former  continued  to  advance 
steadily  until  $10  to  10  50  was  paud  for  several  considerable  lots,  to  go  to 
Chicago  and  for  the  use  of  Government.    But  in  consequence  of  tj^e  near  ap* 

S roach  of  the  new  crop,  prices  fell  oflf  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  during 
ctober  the  remainder  of  the  old  stock  was  worked  off  at  1^  75  to  9,  and  $7  to 
7  25.  Several  heavy  parcels  were,  however,  shipped,  and  by  this  means  the 
market  became  comparatively  bare  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  new  crop  in  the 
latter  part  of  November.  The  market  opened  for  new  pork  at -$7  25  to  7  50  fo/ 
mess,  and  $6  to  6  25  for  prime  but  before  the  close  of  the  year  prices  advanced 
to  |7  75  @  8  and  $6  25  @  6  50.  The  last  important  sale  previous  to  the  first 
of  January  was  1,000  city  mess  at  Sd.  Mess  was  most,  in  favor  during  the  past 
season,  and  at  the  close  tnere  was  buyers  at  $8,  while  prime  was  dull  at  #o  50 
and  the  latter  description  being  in  yery  limited  request  throughout,  and  propor- 
tionably  low.  In  relation  to  me  market  during  the  coming  spring,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  any  definite  information.  The  views  of  dealers  always  conflict  on 
this  subject,  but  from  the  reduced  stocks  of  barreled  meats  in  the  New  Orleans 
and  Eastern  marklt^,  a  fair  demand  may  be  anticipated  for  export,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  prices  will  not  go  below  $7  50  for  mess,  and  $6  25  for 
prime,  even  during  the  heaviest  arrivals  upon  the  re-opening  of  navigation.  It 
18  generally  believ^lhata  large  proportion  of  the  hogs  slaughtered  in  this  vicinity, 
and  at  points  above,  have  been  converted  into  barreled  pork,  and  that  a  less 
quantity  will  go  into  bacon  or  other  descriptions.  We  may,  therefore,  antici- 
pate a  considerable  increase  in  the  shipments  for  the  ensuing  season. 


BACON. 


This  article  was  in  active  request  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  past  year, 
and  tlie  biilk  of  receipts  changed  hands  at  this  point.  The  market  for  several 
months  during  the  early  stage  of  the  season,  was  keptbuoyant  by  the  demand  to 
supply  the  California  emigration,  and  in  April  and  May  good  shoulders  were 
soul  at  3J^  @  3^;  ribbed  sides  4  @  4^;  hams  from  4}^  to  5J^c.,  and  clear 
sides  5  @  o^;  and  during  the  two  succeeding  mouths  these  rates  continued  to 
govern  the  market,  the  proper  distinctions  being  made  between  common  and 
prime  articles.  In  August,  a  good  article  became  scarce,  and  a  further  advance 
was  obtained,  shoulders  sellinfi^  at  4  @  4}/^;  ribbed  and  clear  sides  at4J^  @ 
6c.,  and  hams  at  5}^  @  7c.  After  the  close  of  this  month,  very  little  was  done 
in  the  article  and  sales  were  confined  principally  to  retail  lots  from  store.  The 
old  stock  was  pretty  well  exhausted  before  the  new  began  to  make  its  appear- 
ance, and  from  4)^'to  7j^c.  wei«  the  ruling  figures  for  the  small  quantities  sell- 
ing previous  to  the  close  of  the  year.  Notwithstanding  the  increased  number  of 
hogs  slaughtered  the  present  season,  we  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  mate- 
rial augmentation  of  tne  arrivals  of  this  article,  for  in  the  face  of  heavy  addi- 
tions to  pork  and  lard  the  past  season  there  was  a  very  considerable  decline  in 
bacon.  The  receipts  standing  in  1648  at  25,820  casks,  and  in  1849  at  16,880; 
showing  a  decrease  in  casks  alone  of  8,940. 

Estimated  valuo  of  thirtj«one  of  the  leading  articles  of  produce  received  at  the  port  of  St.  Ixmli, 
for  the  years  1848  and  1849,  oommendiig  on  the  1st  of  Jan\iarj  and  ending  on  the  31st  of  !>•> 
cembor,  with  total  valuation : 

1849. 


ArUdes. 


Affgreffote  amount. 


Tobacco  leaf, bhds.,  9,879 

<«      manufactured,  boxes,  5,904 

Hemp, tons,  9,268 

L««d, tons,  16,428 

Flour, bbls.,  306,412 

Wheat, bu8h.,l,792,536 

Corn,. bu*h.,  306,333 

Oats bush.,  252,291 

Barley, bush.,  92,463 

Rye, bush.,  6,844 

Beans, bush.,  9,078 

Beef, tierces,  10,687 

♦*    bbls.,  12,336 

F^k, bbls.,  113,862 


Avertiffe  rate. 

$5000  I^hhd. 

15  00  V^box 

110  00  f^ton 

8540  %tton 

4  20  ^  bbl. 

80  f^bush. 

31  ifi  bush. 

28  f^bush. 

70  f^bush. 

40  II  bush. 

40  ^bush. 

9  00  ^  tieroe 

8  00  l?l  bbl. 

800  9^  bbL 


EgUmated  valiu. 
$   493,950  00 
88,5riO  00 
1,018,380  00 
1,4#2,951  '20 
1,286.930  40 
1,434,028  00 
94,653  23 
70,f>41  58 
64,724  10 
2,337  00 
2,731  20 
96,183  00 
98,688  00 
920,896  00 
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Pork,  balk, ]bi.,9,661,ft56 

Lard,  ..\ tieroes,  16,801 

"      bbls.,  68,270 

"      kegs,  18,845 

BaooQ, cMks,  1G.880 

"        bbLkAbozes,  3,245 

Pic.  hamB  A  shoulders,  casks,  10,564 

Whisky, bbls.,  29,085 

Tjillow, Jbs.,  721,460 

Butter Ib8.,l,265,280 

Bale  rope,  colls,  19,066 

Bagging, pieces,  1,079 

Potatoes, bush.,  100,500 

Onions, bush.,  21,3.M) 

Grease, lbs.,  851.851 

Hides,  dry  and  green........  68,902 

Hay, tons,  920 

Flaxseed, bush.,  26,500 

Feathers, Jbs.,  62,340 

Brooms, dosens,  11,023 

Driedfruit, bush.,  63,102 

Green  apples, bbls.,  20,583 

Wool, bales,  1,274 

Total  estlmaied  ralue, 


2U ^m.  241,29140 

17  50    f^  tierce  276,517  50 

1300    i»  bbl.  767,51000 

3  50     I^lceg  64,957  50 

30  00    ^cask  580,400  00 

12  50    .  .fk  box  and  bbl.  40,562  50 

1450    %tcask  153,178  00 

7  50     V  bbl.  217,997  50 

69^ If)  lb.  48,608  55 

852 ^Ib.  106,098  80 

7  25     ^ooU  142,21125 

1400    I^pieoe  15,10600 

30     ftbush.  81,050  00 

50     1ft  bush.  10,675  00 

3}4 f)Ib.  12,3H78 

180    each  124,033  60 

1600    fiton  14,72000 

85     fi  bush.  22,525  00 

28     f)]b.  17,4.55  20 

160    ftdos.  17,036  80 

90     ^bush.  56,79180 

150     .........  fl  bbl.        ^         30,874  50 

2250    flbale  28,665  00 

$10,087,327  99 


1848. 


JrticUt.         Aggregate  amoufU.  Average  rate. 


Tobacco  leaf, ..... . .. .bhds., 

t  *(      manufiacturcd,  boxes. 

Hemp, tons. 

Lead, tons, 

Flour, bbls.. 


Ettimated  value. 


9,044  $45  00    ^hhd.   $ 


5,446 

9,454 

24,200 

387,5S4 


Wheat, bush.,2,194,789 

Com, bush.,   699,693 

Oats, bush.,   243,700 

Barley bush.,   111,003 

Bye, bush.,       9,<T75 

Beans, bush.,     14,196 

Beef, tierces,       9,360 

"    '. bbls.,       7,953 

Pork bbls.,     96,618 


M 


bulk, Ibs.,8,454,nno 

Lard, tierces,  6,579 

«     bbls.,  67,329 

«     kegs,  14,180 

Bacon, casks,  25,820 

"       bbls.  A  boxes,  3,775 

Pic.  hams  A  shoulders,  casks,  7,490 

Whisky, bbU.,  29,758 

Tallow lbs.,  483,920 

Butter, lbs.,l,l(  16,240 

Bale  rope,  colls,  12,633 

Baggmg pi«M»  1,084 

Potatoes, bush.,  157,6Q7 

Onions, buffh.,  22,481 

Grease, lbs.,  201,350 

Hides,  dry  and  green, 62,097 

Hay, tons,  845 

Flaxseed, bush.,  32,46Qfi 

Feathers, lbs.,  51,360 

Brooms, dosens,  6,713 

Dried  f^ult, bush.,  47,605 

Green  apples, bbls.,  12,628 

Wool, bales,  904 


13  20     ^libox 

8500     Iflton 

7400     ^ton 

4  25     f)bbl. 

70    f(  bush. 

28    ^bush. 

21    ft  bush. 

38    iftbush. 

85    ^  bush. 

40    flbush. 

8  60    91  tierce 

650    ^bbl. 

750    Iflbbl. 

2li filb. 

17  50    « tierce 

1350    VIbbl. 

350    ^kog 

28  00    Itcask 

14  00  .  .ft  box  A  bbl. 
14  00    I^cask 

680      f(bbl. 

eVi VJ. 

9     ftlb. 

725    ftooU 

14  00    ft  piece 

30    ^bush. 

86    ft  bush. 

,    ^ Vft. 

1  &)    each 

12  00    ft  ton 

80    ftbuffh. 

20    ftlb. 

125    f^  dos. 

85    ft  bush. 

150     ftbbl. 

2260    ftbale 


406,980  00  I 

71,887  00 

802,590  00 

1,790,800  00 

1,637,232  00 

1,526,352  30 

195,914  04 

61,177  00 

42,181  14 

8,176  26 

6,678  40 

79,636  50 

61,411  75 

724,635  00 

211,250  00 

113,132  6U 

908,94160 

49,630  00 

722,96000 

62,858  00 

104,860  00 

2(11,464  40 

81,454  80 

99,56160 

91,689  25 

16,176t)0 

47,309  10 

7,868  35 

7,092  25 

99,305  20 

10,144  00 

25,968  00 

10,272  00 

8,391  26 

40,464  25 

18,792  00 

20,330  00 


Total  raluaUcH. 

900.930  00 

160,447  00 
1,820,970  00 
3,193.751  20 
2,924,162  40 
2,960,380  30 

290,567  27 

121.818  58 
lOCKOS  24 

5,513  85 
8,4^9  60 

175.819  60 
150,099  76 

1,645,531  00 

452,541  40 

389.650  00 

1,666,451  60 

114,587  50 

1,303,360  00 

93,421150 
258,038  00 
419.454  90 

80,153  36 
206,2r0  40 
233,8a)  50 

30,282  00 

78,3.59  10 

18.343  35      ^ 

19,407  03 
223,338  80 

24.864  00 

48,493  no 

27.727  20 

26,028  06 

97,256  05 

49,666  50 

48,995  CO 


Total  estimated  ralue, 

Difference  in  fkror  of  the  year  1S48,  $201,127  84. 


$10,288,455  83  $20,375,783  82 


"     BHtPPINO,  TONNAGE,  ^. 

The  shipping  or  carrying  trade  of  a  city  is  the  most  visible,  and,  generally, 
the  best  evidence  of  her  commercial  importance  and  prosperity,  and,  when  view- 
ed in  this  re<(pect,  St.  Louis  will  compare  favorably  with  any  city  in  the  West. 
This  branch  of  her  trade,  however,  as  well  as  almost  everv  other,  has  been  sen- 
sibly affected  the  past  season  by  the  conflagration  and  epidemic.  On  the  17th 
of  May,  twenty-three  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  steamers  belonging  to  her 
trade  trere  consumed  at  the  wharf;  and,  subsequently,  on  the  morning  of  Uie29th 
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of  July,  fiye  more  were  added  to  the  list.  This,  of  itself,  maj  be  deemed  suf- 
ficient to  cause  the  discrepancy  noticeable  in  the  monthly  arrivals  and  total 
amount  of  tonnage  for  the  Year.  The  whole  number  of  steamers  engaged  in 
carrying  on  the  commerce  of  our  city  during  the  past  year  was  265,  wim  an  ag-  ^ 
gregate  tonnaee  of  65,137  tons,  against  263  steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  61,390 
tons  during  l§48,  showing  an  increase  of  two  boats  and  a  tonnage  of  747  tons. 
In  addition  to  the  265  steamers  employed  1849,  there  were  70  barges  with  an  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  4,497  tons ;  also,  there  arrived  during  the  year,  166  keels,  flats 
anacanal  boats,  whose  tonna^,  at  a  verv  low  estimate,  would  swell  the  total 
amount  employed  in  the  carrying  trade  of  this  citv,  for  the  year  1849,  to  upward 
of  70,000  tons,  showing  a  decline  of  nearly  5,000  tons,  when  the  aggregate  of 
every  description  of  vessel  is  estimated.  Below  will  be  found  a  table,  which 
shows  the  monthly  arrivals  of  steamers  at  this  port,  and  where  from,  during  the 
past  four  years. 

A  table  showing  the  monthly  arrivalfl  of  gteamboato,  bar^es^  flate  and  keels,  with  their  retpectitV 
tonnage,  harbor  master's  fees,  Ac,  for  the  years  1848  and  1849. 


TOWIVAOS. 

and  Inrxw, 
21,636 
24,872 
26,492 
89,678 
63,628 
66,602 
73,427 
68,636 
79,706 
69,668 
63,121 
63,049 


Wfaariica. 

$1,898  80 
1,329  60 
2,324  60 
4,669  90 
3,213  90 
2,79910 
3,700  36 
2,964  26 
4,063  76 
3,206  40 
8,276  66 
2,686  96 


EarborBMp 

$11190 
106  36 
186  96 
366  69 
267  11 
223  92 
296  02 
23714 
826  10 
266  43 
262  04 
214  87 


Pftid  iato  tba 
citT  rmmrT. 
$1,2-/6  90 
1,223  24 
2,138  04 
4,204  81 
2,966  79 
2,68618 
3,404  33 
2,727  11 
3,738  0» 
2,948  97 
3,013  51 
2,47108 


ARRIVALS. 
Sleunbmir '  Flatboata 
and  tMrxe*.  and  keda, 

January 129  12 

February, 141  26 

March,  238  31 

April, 437  41 

.       May,  286  20 

June, 246  16 

July, 332  12 

August, 299  22 

September,  411  40 

October,    326  44 

Norember,  368  60 

Deoember,    267  19 

Total,  1848, 3,468     332 

January, 62 

February, 98 

March,  368 

AprU, 388 

May, 262 

Jnne 264 

July, 167 

August, 213 

September,  312 

^  October,    287 

Norember,  336 

December,    248 

Total,  1849, 2,976     166        683>892        $32,246  20        $2^76  63        $29,63161 

OomparatiTe  arrivalB  of  steamboats  at  the  port  of  St.  Louis,  flrom  New  Orleans,  Cairo,  the  Ohio, 
upper  Mississippi,  Illinois  and  Missouri  rivers,  and  all  other  points  during  the  years  1846,  '47, 
'48  and '49. 
«  N.OrUant.  Ohioriv.  JMi.riv.  Up.  AKu.  Mo.riv.     Cairo.  O/herpotfOM. 

January 16    22"~~'"~  ----- 

February, 33    16 

March,  26    48 

April, 27    77 

May 69    93 

June, 86    49 

July, 23    67 

August, 32    24 

September,  30    28 

October 32    22 

November,  34    82 

December,    49    23 


132 

688,213 

•«• 

11,964 

•  •• 

23,616 

26 

78^,836 

27 

86,123 

8 

62,766 

11 

68,126 

7 

88,368 

12 

43,323 

7 

60,866 

8 

67,120 

46 

61.784 

19 

66,034 

(36,631 16 

$2,843  44 

$32,688  71 

$  697  70 

$47  81 

$  630  64 

1,180  75 

106  46 

1,226 '44 

3,840  75 

307  98 

3,60137 

4,384  66 

360  77 

4,004  23 

8,303  30 

SS64  26 

2,94012 

2,924  26 

23166 

8,663  04 

1,936  60 

164  84 

1,780  6d 

2,182  16 

172  76 

1,986  70 

3,062  76 

240  68 

2,766  n 

2,869  60 

228  76 

2,630  74 

3,187  70 

26417 

2,922  98 

2,788  20 

216  68 

s 

2,474  92 

January, 29  13 

February, 26  32 

March, 63  38 

April, 47  26 

May 22  22 

June, 30  19 

July, 30  21 

August, 26  17 

September,  48  81 


8 

8 

3   9 

6   4 

7 

•  •• 

•  •• 

11 

15 

'  6 

26 

16 

42   8 

31   8 

1 

1 

■  •■ 

10 

21 

6 

26 

28 

40  86 

36  41 

10 

14 

•  •• 

8 

21 

18 

35 

41 

44  9f 

66  74 

20 

32 

•  •• 

1 

14 

12 

66 

61 

80  106 

116  128 

43 

63 

•  •• 

19 

10 

20 

62 

37 

61  60 

98  91 

47 

48 

•  •• 

8 

11 

18 

30 

41 

32  68 

60  81 

82 

45 

•  ■• 

19 

16 

19 

44 

37 

32  41 

66  61 

.29 

82 

•  •• 

10 

18 

24 

37 

30 

16  46 

46  67 

27 

23 

•  •• 

18 

16 

28 

48 

67 

41  67 

61  80 

18 

31 

•  •• 

18 

37 

34 

24 

42 

30  60 

66  69 

14 

16 

■  •• 

13 

27 

18 

27 

22 

36  38 

44  S3 

8 

9 

•  •• 

16 

26 

12 

20  ' 

m 

446  668 

668  717 

256  314 

146 

232  202 

11 

6 

26  14 

24   2 

1 

•  •• 

13 

7 

16 

12 

12 

18 

33  19 

20   4 

1 

3 

9 

6 

13 

17 

88 

68 

72  82 

48  79 

19 

44 

16 

10 

29 

27 

43 

66 

67  63 

76  117 

33 

63 

18 

9 

14 

21 

87 

38 

82  42 

67  73 

38 

60 

7 

14 

36 

18 

44 

33 

63  66 

75  77 

30 

43 

18 

11 

16 

22 

48 

13 

66  33 

61  63 

34 

19 

6 

6 

28 

10 

66 

16 

71  62 

76  67 

40 

28 

16 

8 

27 

14 

42 

88 

64  87 

66  77 

89 

41 

21 

11 

64 

19 
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October, 61    26  43    40     70    70  82    87  80    84  82    12     73    18       • 

Norember, 49    27  48    43     63    93  66  109  42    21  16    14      88    16 

I>eoember, 3631  8398466  47    61  6      9  28    16      4324 

ToUI,  184^49^...426  313  429  401    690  666  697  806  827  366  194  122  896  217 


ARIUYALS   OF  KXELB,   FLAT  AND  0A2VAL  BOATS. 

These  fonii  another  important  branch  of  the  carrying  trade  of  this  city,  their 
tonnage,  as  will  be  seen,  amounting  to  nearly  double  as  much  as  that  of  the 
barges.  We  give  the  arrivals  in  each  month  separately,  with  the  average  ton- 
nage, .assuming  each  vessel  to  average  40  tons. 

1848. 


No.  qfveudt. 

January,    il2 

February, 26 

Marcb, 31 

April,     

May, 

Jane, , 

July, 

Aufrust, 

SepU < 

October, 44 

Not 60 

Deo, 19    ^ 


.41 
.20 
.16 
.19 
.22 
.40 


lUal  ton, 

480 

1,000 

1,210 

1,640 

800 

640 

760 

880 

1,600 

1,760 

2,400 

760 


1849. 

No,  qf  vettdt.  lUcA  Urn. 

January,    ..*.•.. .... 

February,  •••...•• .«.*•  ...» 

March, 26  1,040 

April 27  IjOBO 

May, 8  320 

June, U  440 

July 7  280 

August, 22  480 

Sept., 7  280 

October 8  120 

Not.,' 46  1,840 

Dec, 19  7G0 


849  13,960  1  166  6,640 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  there  has  been  a  material  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  arrivals  and  the  amount  of  tonnage,  compared  with  Uie  pre- 
vious year. 

We  have  been  compelled,  heretofore,  to  make  a  round  average  of  the  tonnage  of 
all  the  keels  and  flats  employed,  and  of  all  other  vessels  classed  as  such,  having 
no  means  by  which  to  a.scertain  the  exact  measurement,  no  register  of  the  same 
being  kept  either  at  the  Harbor  Master's  office  or  Custom  House.  The  average 
we  place  at  40  tons  each,  which  we  think  a  fair  estimate. 

THE  LUMBKB  TRADE. 

From  the  report  of  the  Lumber  Master  of  the  City  Begister,  it  appears  that  the 
following  amounts  of  lumber,  shingles,  laths  and  staves,  were  received  at  the 
landing  during  the  year  1849  : 

1849.  Lumber.  SfUnakM.  XaA#.  Stavet* 

Januaxy, ^     126,331  fteet 

February, 161,4(»2 

March, 418,124 

April,    I,947.e03 

May 2,737,679 

June,    3,675>967 

July, 1,466,826 

Auguflt.    2,389,838 

Septemtwr,  3,938,113 

October 1,684,896 

November, 4,480,292 

December ....  1,173^680 

Total, 24,188,661  7,834,600  1,200,600 

6,000,000  ftet  estimated  by  Lumber  Martnr  not  niaararad. 

8,400,000    "       "       ofplno,  oak,  Ac  out  by  the  ftmrtaendty  mills  fi>r  the  year  1849. 
87,688,661    **    total  amount  of  lumber  Ibr  1840  reoeiTed  from  ftweign  sources,  and  manufke- 
tnred  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

Total  amountof  lumber  reoelTcd  in  1840, 24,188,661  fisei 

Total       •*  «  «  1848, 22,137,209    «* 


loojkw 

LaOu. 

840,1)00 

230,000 

1,818,000 

liiiooo 

970,000 

•••••«•«• 

196,600 

900,000 

160^ 

240,000 

660,000 

390,000 

604,600 

2,(»i,'6oo 

668,000 

63,000. 

143,000 

736,000 

66,000 

61,647 

11^,000 

296,000 

301,800 

94,460 

87,000 


1,436,797 


for  1849, 2,061,442  feet 

Total  amount  of  shingles  received  in  1849, « 7,334,600 

Total         u  u  u  ig4g a6,861,600 

for  1849, 8,617,000 


TbUI  amount  of  laths  recetred  in  1840, 1,290,600 

Total        ««  "  •«         1848, 2,698,916 


forl840, .1,306,416 
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BoaU  ntalty  De.ir^.  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

Anne  Elteabeth,  Jan.  27th,  sunk  on  Fallfi  of  Ohio •S'SSJ! 

Andrew  Fulton,  Feb.  22cl,  sunk  at  Platin  Rock ^,000 

A^ph.  de  Lamartine,  April,  burnt  at  Bath,  III.  river 40,000 

Alice,Maj    17th.  burnt,  St.  LouU.. • JW^WU 

American  We,  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis 11,0UU 

Acadia.MaY  I7th,  burnt,  St.  Louis. JO.WiO 

Alex.  Hamilton,  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis 15,000 

Albert,  spring,  sunk  by  collision,  Ohio  river 10,000 

Aaron  Hart,  Oct.  10th,  burnt.  New  Orleans 30,000 

Algoma,  July  29th,  burnt,  St.  Louis * 1»»""0 

Amelia,  Dec.  8th,  sunk  Missouri  river 1 AJJJJ 

Boreas  No.  3,  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  LouU If  ."«0 

Belle  Isle,  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis 1^*^^ 

Boliver,  May  14th,  sunk,  Cumberland  river oc  niin 

Car  of  Commerce,  Jan.,  sunk,  on  Falls  of  Ohio in  nJS 

Convoy,  Feb.  25th.  burnt,  near  Vicksburg 60,000 

Champion,  summer,  blown  up,  New  Orleans ,«  22! 

Caroline,  summer,  sunk  by  collision,  Wellsville o'nmJ 

Courier,  spring,  sunk.  Lower  Mississippi ^rS!^ 

Cumberland  Valley,  summer,  sunk,  Missouri  river ^o'lJiJJ 

De  Kalb,  Feb.  12th,  sunk,  Santee  river 8,0^0 

Dahcota,  spring,  sunk,  Missouri  river ^5'nnrt 

Dilligence,  summer,  sunk.  Fort  Coflfee 4,00U 

Del  Norte,  summer,  sunk,  Rio  Grande  river w,OOJJ 

Declaration,  fall,  sunk,  Pass  Saluda ^^'n22 

Dubuque,  July  29th,  burnt,  St.  Louis o,»m 

Empire,  Jan.  15th,  sunk  on  Falls  of  Ohio 40,000 

Ellen,  spring,  sunk  by  collision,  Ohio  river 5,000 

Edward  Bates,  May  17th,  burnt.  St.  Louis ^'S2a 

Eudora,  May  I7th,  burnt.  St.  Louis 21 ,000 

Eliza  Stewart,  May  17,  burnt,  St.  Louis ^^'JSS 

Emily,  May  3l8t,  olew  up,  Apalachicola ^^*?SSt 

Falcon  (new),  Oct.  12th,  burnt.  New  Orleans 45,000 

Fulton,  spring,  sunk  Red  Bayou ^^"^SSt 

Frolic,  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis 3,000 

General  Brooke,  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis 3,000 

Gerraantown,  Aug.  25th,  burnt,  Raleieh,  Ky ^^'^22 

General  Jesup,  December,  sunk.  Hat  Island 30,000 

General  Kke,  summer,  burnt,  Lower  Mississippi ^^'2^ 

Harkaway,  January  Ist,  sunk,  Donaldsonville ^'9!!9 

Highlander,  May  1st,  burnt,  St.  Louis UJOO 

Ivanhoe,  November  9th,  burnt  Cincinnati \SSt 

Illinois,  November  12th,  burnt.  New  Orleans ^*"x2 

Kit  Careon,  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis.., 14,000 

Louisiana,  November  15th,  blew  ud,  New  Orleans 40,000 

Milwaukee,  Jan.  let,  sunk  by  ice,  N^aples,  Ills,  river 12,000 

Mary  Ann,  January  17th,  sunk  bv  collision,  Pittsburgh 8,000 

Mustang,  summer,  burnt  Duncan  s  Point 12,000 

Matilda  Jane,  fall,  sunk,  near  New  Orleans 15,000 

Montauk,  May  17th.  burnt,  St.  Louis 36»000 

Mamaluke,  M^  17th,  burnt.  St  Louis 30,000 

Mandan,  May  I7th,  burnt,  St.  Louis 12.000 

Marshal  Ney,  October  10th  burnt.  New  Orleans 35,000 

Mary,  July  29th.  burnt.  St.  Louis 30,000 

Martha,  May  17th,  burnt,  St  Louis 44,000 

Northern  Light,  Jan.  18th,  burnt,  Pittsburgh 10,000 

Oella  No.  2,  Dec.  13th,  sunk,  Anderson's  Ferry 6,000 

Prairie  State,  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis 26,000 

Phenix,  July  2;^th.  burnt  St  Louis 1 6,000 

Roscoe,  summer,  sunk,  Ohio  river 20,000 

Richland,  January  17th,  burnt,  Peedee  river 12,000 

Red  Wing,  May  17th,  burnt,  St  Louis 21,000 
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Revolution,  May  16th,  burnt,  Peru,  Ills,  river 12,000 

Sarah,  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis 70,t)00 

St.  Pctere,  May  15th.  burnt,  St.  Louis 12,000 

Samuel  Walker,  summer,  burnt,  Memphis 20,000 

North  America,  November  lOth,  burnt.  New  Orleans 10,000 

San  Francisco,  July  29th.  burnt,  St.  Louis 28,000 

Sallie  Anderson,  September  24th,  burnt,  Arkansas  river 10,000 

Saranak  fall,  sunk,  near  Baton  Bouge 25,000 

S.  W.  Williams,  April  9th,  lost  in  a  gale,  mouth  of  Brazos 16,400 

Texan,  fall,  burnt.  Red  river 35,000 

Transport,  fal^ ,  sunk,  Lower  Mississippi 18,000       j 

Taglioni,May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis 20,000 

Timour,  May,  27th.  burnt,  St.  Louis 28,000 

Tennessee,  December  2d,  sunk,  near  Cincinnati •  15,000       ; 

Thos.  Jefikrson,  December,  sunk,  near  Baton  Rouge ,. . .  •  30,000 

Viola,  Dec.  27th,  sunk  by  collision,  near  Donaldsonville 9,000 

Virginia,  fall,  blew  up,  Ohio  river 17,000 

White  Cloud,  May  iTth,  burnt,  St.  LouU 3,000 

Wm.  Armstrong,  November,  sunk,  near  Little  Rock 10,000 

Western,  summer,  sunk,  Wabash  river 6,000 

Wave,  summer,  sunk.  False  river , « .     5,006 

Total  No.  83.    Total  estimated  loss ."^1,585,400 

The  above  estimate  of  losses  includes  cargos  on  board  at  the  time  of  sinking. 

Accide'iU  titUamb  alt,  which  teere  afterward  ranted  and  repaired  : 

Amtbont  W.  Vavixbl,  collapsed  a  flue  at  Placquemine,  by  careening,  Feb.     */^ 
Slst    One  negro  fireman  killea  and  four  othera  ba(ily  a/*M.\i\tu{.  r 

AMXSX!rra7MTae  in  coIITsion'wiOr"Uie  Dr.  Franklin  No.  2,  in  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi. The  A.  was  struck  on  her  starboard  bow,  and  sunk,  afterward  raised 
and  repaired. 

Allkn  Glove&,  run  into  by  the  Forest  Monarch,  near  Mebile,  Jan.  1\  Seri- 
ously damaged  but  saved  from  sinking. 

AvALAircHB,  badly  injured  by  coming  in  .contact  with  the  Alvarado  in  the 
Illinois  river,  near  JBeardstown.  Saved  from  sinking  by  means  of  pumps  and 
bulk-headinss. 

ANTnosnr  Watnb,  sunk  while  ascending  the  Lower  Rapids  in  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, in  Dec.,  afterward  raised  and  taken  to  Rock  Island  for  repairs. 

Avalanche,  sunk  on  the  Chain  in  December,  12  miles  above  this  city,  where 
8£e  now  lies  high  and  dry. 

BcBNA  VuTA,  took  fire  at  Kaskaskia  landing,  cazvo  greatly  damaged  by  water, 
biMit  saved  from  burning  by  the  exertions  of  her  officers  and  crew. 

Bells  Cbeolx,  exploded  one  or  more  boilers  on  her  trip  from  Mobile  to  New 
Orleans.    Several  persons  badly  scalded. 

CoNFiDENCs,  sunk  at  New  Albany  bar  in  the  Ohio,  Sept.  28th»  raised  ^and 
sunk  again  a  few  miles  below  Cincinnati,  on  the  10th  of  Nov.  Again  raised 
and  taken  to  Louisville  for  repairs. 

Danibl  Boone,  sunk  in  the  Wabash  river,  afterwards  raised  and  repaired. 

EifB.^asy,  exploded  boilers  at  Evausville,  Ind.,  in  June,  killing  and  badly 
scalding  more  than  thirty  persons ;  since  repaired  and  now  running. 

Falcon,  sunk  by  ice  at  tne  mouth  of  the  ^Aissouri;  since  raised. 

Fawn,  hvkdly  injured  hjr  c«minff  in  collision  with  the  steamer  Patrick  Heniy 
in  the  Yazoo  river.    Engineer  kiUed  and^vteral  others  badly  injured.  / 

Qov.  BxNT,  exploded  boilers  at  Island  75,  Lower  Mississippi,  April  26th;  one    ^y 
deck  hand  killea.  ^ 

Gov.  Bbioos,  struck  a  wreck  and  sunk,  im  backing  out  from  the  warf  at  St 
Louis,  July  12th;  since  raised  and  repaired. 

HioHLANii  Mary  No.  2,  struck  a  snag  in  the  Upper  Mississippi,  near  Baylev's 
landing,  and  sunk  in  eighteen  feet  water;  since  raised  and  repaired;  cargo  valu- 
able, and  greatly  damaG|ed. 

J.  T.  Dos  WELL,  sunk  Dy  coming  in  contact  with  the  Gen.  Jesup  in  the  Lower 
Mississippi  near  Tunnica,  September  29;  since  raised  and  repaired. 

Lake  or  the  Woods,  collapsed  a  flew  on  Grand  river,  killing  the  first  engineer 
ftnd  five  other  persona;  repaired. 
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Laura,  exploded  her  boiler9  in  Ouchita  river,  Nov.  8th,  several  persons  badly 
scalded.        ' 

Mustang,  sunk  in  Arkansas  river,  near  Fort  Smith,  in  Janaarj;  since  ndsed 
and  repaired. 

Mohawk,  struck  a  snag  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas,  which  nocked  a  hole  in  her  hull  causing  a  large  amount  of  freight 
and  a  considerable  number  of  cattle  to  be  thrown  overboard;  went  on  the  docks 
at  New  Orleans,  afterward  run  out  on  a  bar  near  Yicksburgh,  since  got  off  and 
taken  to  Louisville  for  repairs. 

Magnet,  collapsed  connection  pipe  and  flue  at  St.  Louis,  August  8th;  since 
repaired. 

Pike  No.  9,  met  with  an  accident  near  Louisville,  in  February,  by  which  the 
boat  was  considerably  injured  and  three  persons  killed. 

San  Fbancisco,  exploded  a  boiler  at  St.  Louis,  May  30th,  killing  and  scalding 
several  persons;  afterward  burned  at  the  same  place  on  July  ^ih. 

St.  Paul,  sunk  at  Hat  Island,  Nov,  18th;  raised  and  taken  to  Vide  Poche  for 
repairs,  and  now  running,  valuable  cargo;  badly  damaged  and  partially  lost. 

Sa.\ta  Fe,  collapsed  a  flue  at  Fort  Coffee,  Jauuary  14th;  one  person  Killed. 

Talleyhand,  lost  a  cargo  of  1,110  bales  of  cotton  by  parting  nog  chains  near 
Effg  Point,  in  the  lower  Mississippi. 

Warrior,  colapsed  a  flue  near  College  Point,  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  killing 
one  engineer  and  four  or  five  others. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  loss  of  boats  and  cargoeSr  is  estimated  at 
$l,585,-i00,not  including  the  numerous  other  accidents,  such  as  sinking,  collaps^ 
log  of  boilers,  flues,  damans  to  boats'  cargoes,  d;c.,and  we  think  a  fair  estimate 
of  every  loss  connected  with  western  steamboat  navigation,  if  included,  would 
swell  the  amount  to  the  enormus  sum  of  £2,000,ti0(^  or  more,  and  included 
into  tliis,  accidents  of  flat,  keel  and  various  other  species  of  water  craft ;  and  we 
might  safely  set  the  sum  total  dowvi  at  $2,S J0,000. 


FLOUR  INSPKCtXOK. 


The  quantity  of  flour  inspected  in  this  city  during  the  past  year,  exceeds  that 
of  any  previous  year.  Several  causes  having  operated  to  produce  this  result,  the 
most  probable  of  which  is  the  increased  demand  and  sale  for  city  consumption, 
for  the  Ohio  river  and  to  fill  coast  orders.  Mi*  Jacob  Jeffries,  the  flour  inspector, 
reports  having  inspected  during  the  year  1849,  as  follows: 


January 786  bbls. 

February 880     « 

March * 1,797     « 

AprU 3,001    « 

May 10,681    « 

June .«...  17,288    « 


July « 6,885  bblj. 

Augudt » 6,316 

September. 8,122 

October 4,946 

November 6,223 

December.. 4,615 


(C 


cc 


<c 


Total. 


Total  fbes  for  the  same $2,104  02 


.89,134 


I5Sr£CTI0N  OV  LIQUORS,  OILS,  MOLASSES,  dC,  rOA  THE  TEAK  1849,  AS  ftEPOBTSD  BY 

INSPECTOR  TO  THE  CITY  aEGISTEB. 
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April,   259 
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June, 
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August.    224 
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43 
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88 
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561  S& 

...      ...  A,D^O  ... 

3,843  26 

93    ...  3,827  70 

23    ...  2,587  58 

105    ...  905  29 

53    ...  850  A5 

1,074  81 

...    ^  1,677  ITf 
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Oetohof,   ..»,^ 407    2,507     206    1,262    325    71    *..  1,100    57 

Kovfinlier,  470    2,697     368    1,294    363    C8    11    1.0<0    38 

beccmjor,   25    2,090     453    1,083    2d4    17     ...   1,914    C9 

Tntak ,....  2^  29,994  2,952  10,855  2,646  430    II  21,113  521 

Total  uttiaber  of  barrels  iiiffpiTted, 70,801 

Total  number  of  gallons  at  an  aTcra2eor40  gallons  to  the  barrel...., %..  2^835,640 

REPO&T  OF  •^^K  8X;1lVET0B  OF  THK  CUBTOM& 

Forei^  Taluc  of  mercbandise  imported  Into  St.  Louis  during  the  year  1840, 

and  onUTcd  for  oonsamptlon, : $273,750  44 

l>uticflpaid  thcroou  at  St  Louis, « ^      83,111  47 

ItoTtiin  v«'ilu(*  of  racrchandise  imported  into  St.  Louis  in  1819, and  remaining 

in  FubUc  Warehouse  31at  December,  1849 7,357  41 

and  duties  payable  thereon, ^.        T,I66  53 

Total  forel^  value  of  merehandice  Imported, « $281,110  66 

Of  the  above,  was  imported  from  ICnglaiMU  goods,  wares  and  mcrdmndise, 

(foreign  value), , ^ 186,444  00 

France 83,560  60 

Oermany  and  Holland,..,. KS.7U9  25 

Spain (Uavanna), «.....,»>....,....      4J,394  00 

Total  foreign  value, - -...«....., $281,116  S5 

The -general  descriptiou  of  nierchaudise  so  imported,  is  as  follows: 

Earibemwarc, „ $47,S84  00 

Hardware,  Ac, ,* 76,799  00 

Brandy,  wbies,  gin,  Ac.,  ,* ,. ^ .«.,.«...-».    24,015  10 

Dry  Goods,  Ac .* 43,266  76 

Sugar, V 42,394  00 

Tin,  copper,  sheet Iroii,  uio>iy>...A«...„M, ,*••». •*...,*,...M».., •»,«•...**... ..•>.....%•»«•.•,•„,    46,ido  UU 

Total, ->.« $261,116  85 

Hospital  money  collorl«d  at  St  Louis  la  1840 $2,469  08 

Hospital  money  expended  at  St  Louis  la  1849,  for  the  belief  of  sick  and  diasr 
bled  seamen,  ^      2,472  86 

FY  m  Zfrrwienr— 23  pkgs  hardware;  14  casks  288  pkgs  dry  goods;  139  do  wjne; 
^c;  125  flagstones  aua  five  bales  batting;  7  kcg^  nails,  5  pkgs  groceries;  25 
*lo.  toys. 

From  Hamburg  and  ^7iUcerp-^3Q  pkgs  mdz;  50  boxes  and  lU  bbls  wine;  29 
bbh  nails. 

Frcnn  Hav^nna — 2,365  boxes  suffar. 

Frota  France — 12  i  pkgs  mdz  ana  :'3  bbls  and  cAsks  of  liquors;  12*  casks  and 
pipes  and  8bl  pkgs  wine;  5  »  pkgs  mdz;  635  pieced  burr  stone;  2  cases  leather; 
i50  pkgs  groceries;  1 57  do  brandy;  24  do  sunaries ;  62  do  champaign  and  brandy. 

From  Sngtand-'^  casks,  933  pkgs  hardware;  8  pkgs  cutlery;  453  crates.  9o8 
pkgs  cartheraware;  425  bundles  sheet  iron,  5'»3  bxs  tin  plate.  '24  crates  earth- 
cm  ware;  48  tiasks  chains, &o»;  135  pkgs  ioop  ii-on;  2  ^ do  siiddlery;  111  tons  pig 
iron;  I  cask  razors;  1  case  shot  belts;  S5  do  drugs  and  medicines;  5  •  casks  soda 
ash;  3,2:«  bxs.  tin  plate,  Ac;  2,136  bundles  iron,  <kc.;  23  cases  dry  goods;  1,504 
pkgs  copper,  «fec. 

Gron  amauni  /  RctxipU  of  Qutmu  al  the  Cu^om  Howte,  Port  of  St,  Loiu't, 

from  Hepiemker,  1842,  to  December  31,  18  j7  c 

JhtUa  on  imports,  HuapPal  monejft.  Thiol. 

1S42,  Sept  Oct  Not. Dec, * 00  00  HI  78  11176 

IW^  during  the  year, 4,084  28  1,470  43  5,564  91 

ISit!      ...3. 14,8-35  46  l,bV>  65  16,181  11 

\Kib\        i*''^'>i>  y^  20o6  61  I0,ai2  19 

1S4D,    « ^ 37,320  02  2,465  47  29.775  19 

1847, .> 71,464  51  2,374  19  73.8.i8  70 

IMS,   ...« ^ 4<»,y04  87  2,627  24  43,5U2  15 

ISi?,    ~ - 83,111  47  4,.60f  08  W,5^.0  55 

8T»   LOUIS  THADE. 

Imports  into  St  Louis  for  the  years  1844, 1845, 1S40, 18i7, 1<^4S  and  1849,  commencing  January 

Idt,  and  ending  Dcci'wber  Sl^U 

.     Jrticleg.  1849.  1*4.?.  1847.  ii^lrt.  184.%.  1P44.  TViaK 

Apples.  CTccn— barrels, 20.f>?3  12.62^  2,128  3,728  6,314  7,233  62,614 

l3.N.i;  tiercrs 10.tJ87  9,.3»U)  5.7;i3  tOO  OOU  000  2:..70a 

Scof,  barrel*, ^ 12,336  7,666  4,720  1,716  6,264  4,280  36,10^ 
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'  Bacon,  cuks, 16,880  29^423  14,425  11,803 

Bacon,  bblg.  and  boxes, 3,245  6,622  1,289  1,618 

Butter,  barrels, 2,324  2,266  1,084  823 

Butter,  kegs  and  jars, 7,811  8,131  4,190  3,040 

BroomR,  doeen, ll,0>Jg3  6,744  000  000 

Bceawax,  packages, 853  730  1,557  1,122 

Bagging,  pieces, 1,079  1,084  1,442  8,243 

Beans,  barrels, 1,516  3,337  5,337  4.370 

Beans,  sacks, 2,265  2.003  4,134  2,109 

Bran,  shorts  Ac,  sacks, 65,418  63,726  000  000 

Barley,  bushels, 02,463  111,003  114,680  20,277 

Buffalo  robes,  packages,. 5,585  15,188  000  000 

Buffalo  robes,  loose,., 3,595  2,227  7,782  16,717 

Com,  bushels, 805,333  099,693  1,016,318  688,649 

Cheese,  casks  and  boxes,. 19,464  8,417  12,886  11,232 

Cider,  barrels, 2,639  1,180  336  421 

Coffee,  sacks, 67,353  78,842  77,767  65,128 

Gotton-yams,  packages, 22,836  11,480  12,762  13,260 

Flonr,  barrels, 806,412  387,314  328,568  220,457 

Furs,  packages, 1,524  1,104  2,148  3,011 

Feathers,  sacks 1,156  856  384  768 

Flax  seed,  bbls.  and  sacks,....  9,802  12,257  4,092  8,693 

Ginseng,  bbls.  and  sacks, 874  152  267  77 

Glafs,  boxes, 66,606  19,834  ,  18,722  24,C30 

Hemp,  bales, 46.290  47,270  72,222  33,853 

Hidcs,greenanddry, 68,902  62,097  71,877  63,396 

Iron,  bar,  sheet,  Ac,  tons, 28,562  16,341  15.070  2.484 

Iron,  pigs,  tons, 6,143  4,463  2,729  2.326 

Lead,  pigs, 500,293  705,718  749,128  730,820 

Lard,  tierces, 15,801  6,579  2,150  000 

Lard,  barrels,.^ 58,279  67,339  32,021  26,462 

Lard,  kegs, 18,845  14,180  8,596  14,730 

W'hi8k7,barrels 29,085  29,758  22.239  29,882 

Liquors,  barrels  and  casks,....  13,480  10,510  6,727  5,388 

Malt  li'iuors,  barrels, 4.461  4,282  5,628  7,927 

Lead,  white,  kegs, 6,821  2,247  5,256  3,466 

Molasses,  barrels, 29,214  21,948  21,554  14,996 

Nails,  kegs, 76,567  49,596  22,589  28,073 

Oils,  linseed,  barrela, 1,936  1,609  485  826 

Oils,  castor,  barrels, 876  510  332  05 

Oils,  assorted,  barrels, 2,648  1,478  1.292  1,284 

Onions,  barrels  and  sacks. 8,540  10,604  4,252  5,215 

Oakum,  bales, 2,594  816  1,072  1,378 

Oats,  bushels, 252,291  243,700  202,365  95,612 

Pork,  barrels, 113,862  97,662  43,692  48,981 

pork,  bulk,  lbs.,., 9,661,656  8,454,000  285,797  630,765 

Potatoes,barrols  and  sacks,...  41,222  77.638  26,928  80,604 

Peltries,  packages,....^ 2,641  1,889  2,604  1,266 

Rioe,Uerw» .7. 1^>5  948  762  916 

Rye,  bushels, 5,844  9.075  7,.5C6  5,282 

Rope,  hemp,  coils, 19,066  12,633  10,798  5,123 

Salt,  barrels, 23,563  3^800  44,380  68,948 

Salt,  sacks, 291.709  204,7U  106,396  177,724 

Sugar,  hhds., 26,£01  2b,lH  12,071  11,603 

Sugar,  barrels  and  boxes, 7,348  14,812  20,111  5,752 

Tallow,  casks, 973  398  112  803 

Tallow,  barrels, 631  797  2,217  1,114 

Tar,  barrels, 2,639  6,027  2,217  1,658 

Tar,  kegs, 4,103  2,360  5,0i6  5,776 

Tobacco,  hhds., 9,879  9,044  11,015  8,688 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  box's,  6,904  5,440  6,548  7,903 

Tea,  chests, 3,281  2,384  8.028  3,019 

Vinegar,  barrels, 1,423  €06  1,233  1,086 

Wheal,  bushels, 1,792,535  2,194,789  2,432,377  1,838,926 


6,180 

149 

558 

3,420 

000 

950 

4,217 

2,091 

1,320 

000 

82,231 

000 

14,476 

107,027 

8,822 

768 

46,204 

10,756 

139,282 

2,635 

816 

2,136 

64 

23,663 

30,997 

70,102 

2,228 

1,480 

750,877 

000 

7,662 

6,659 

29,788 

4,970 

4,211 

1,526 

11.788 

21,587 

689 

78 

1,867 

2,111 

1404 

16,112 

16,702 

261,754 

14,494 

1,917 

869 

3,064 

8,890 

21,167 

112,684 

10,259 

1,516 

176 

688 

1,630 

4,128 

11,664 

7,777 

2,086 

1,082 

071,025 


10,225 

484 

618 

3,099 

000 

1,174 

3,120 

1,518 

1,389 

000 

8,487 

000 

33,670 

56,720 

9,337 

650 

38,721 

5,354 

88,881 

073 

471 

2,741 

138 

4,097 

69,292 

56,572 

1,981 

1,469 

595.012 

000 

12,293 

12,998 

24,510 

4,002 

2,169 

1,973 

3,270 

23,703 

140 

106 

068 

8,806 

681 

16,480 

29,945 

136,333 

21,272 

1,540 

670 

1,161 

12,525 

27,736 

124,234 

0,070 

1,630 

132 

810 

528 

2,011 

0,707 

7,380 

1.S00 

1,373 

720,663 


07,9S6 

13,907 

7,678 

30,600, 

17,707 

6,386 

14,885 

18,160 

13.310 

129,144 

379,141 

20,773 

78,466 

2,874,610 

69,658 

6,889 

374,015 

76,448 

1,470,914 

lly385 

4,451 

35,621 

1,062 

158,142 

289,924 

991,946 

66,666 

17,610 

4,121,857 

24,620 

204.046 

76,008 

165,262 

45,077 

28,678 

21,289 

102,n0 

222,116 

6,691 

1,996 

9.537 

34,728 

7,615 

826,660 

349,844 

10,420,305 

212.158 

11,947 

6,130 

31,983 

69,034 

214.574 

1,017,487 

96.220 

51,169 

2.093 

a257 

13,499 

24,034 

69,797 

40,958 

15,028 

6,803 

9,950,315 


2.  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  BOSTON. 

The  number  of  foi;pign  arrivals  at  this  port,  during  the  past  month,  was  132. 
In  the  same  month  last  year,  the  number  was  131.  Below  will  be  found  a  state- 
ment of  the  foreign  arrivals  for  the  last  ten  years.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  number  the  pa«^t  year  (1^49)  was  3,111,  an  increase  of  102  over  that  of  1848. 

The  table  also  contains  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  duties  paid  on  foreign 
merchandise  for  ten  years  pa.st.  The  amount  last  year  (lfc^49),  estimatinfr  5ie 
last  quarter,  was  15,031,994  62,  being  $123,167  03  more  than  that  of  the  previ. 
0118  year : 
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T9an,     Arrivals,       DuUeMonfortSgnmdit. 

1840 1,628 $2,466,926  22 

1841 1,790 3,226,441  67 

1842. 1,738 2,780.286  04 

1843 1,716 2,49i;019  92 

1844. 2,174 6,934,946  14 


Tears. 
1846.. 
1846.. 
1847... 
1848.. 
1849... 


Arri^aU,       DuHtsonforeignmcUe. 

.....2,306 $6,249,634  00 

,....2,090 4,872,670  16 

....2,739 6,448,361  83 

3,009 4,908,827  22 

....3,111 6,031,994  63 


T6tal  datiea  ft>r  ten  yeftn,. 


....$43,400,906  62 

[Boait/nTraL'elr. 


3.  COFFEE. 


The  recent  very  large  advance  in  this  article  of  consumption,  lends  unwanted 

'interest  to  statistical  statements  in  reference  to  it,  and  we  therefore  insert  the 
following  circular  of  Messrs.  Campbell,  Amott  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool : 

COMPAKATIVE  VIKWS  OF  FBODUCTXON  AND  COMBUlfFTION  OF  COFFXE. 

1832.  1838.  1848.  1848. 

Bnsi],toiu, 33,000  60,000  84^000  126,000 

Jara  and  Sumatra, 27,000  44,000  70,000  60,000 

Cuba, 22,000  22,000  22,000  10,000 

Porto  RiocsLaguajm  and  Oorta  Rica, 9,000  10,000  11,000  16,000 

St  Domingo, .^,000  17,000  18,000  16,000 

British  West  Indiofl  and  Ceylon,. 11,700  9,800  8,600  17,000 

Dutch  Wert  Indie* 2,000  1,600  1,600  1,000 

French  Ea«t  and  West  Indies, 6,000  4,000  4,000  8,000 

Mocha,  India,  ftc, 6,000  8^000  3,000  2,000 

i^mm^m^timam  •^mmmmt^m^  mti^^^^mmtm  a^MMSa^i^Mi 

134,700  161,300  222,000  248,000 

Deduct  consumption  of  the  United  States, ...22,000  40,000  66,000  70,000 

Balaaoe  ibr  Enrape,. -112,700  123,300  .  167,000  178,000 

KfiTI^ATED  CONSUHFTIOX, 

1632.  1838.  1843.  1846. 

Great  Britain,  tons, 10,600  11,800  14,000  *    17,000 

Praooo  and  Transit,  and  Switaerland...... 16,000  16,100  18,000  20,0(10 

Holland,  Belgium  and  Germany, 68,000  86,000  98,000  104,000 

Russia,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark, 6,000  7,000  10,000  12,000 

Italy,  Austria,  Lerant,  Greece  and  Turkey, 16,600  18,000  23,000  26,000 

Spain  and  Portugal, ; .....8,000  4y000  6,000  fifiJ) 

117,000  141,400  168,000  186,000 

Stock  on  90th  of  December, 62,600  42,300  79,300  71,400 


IMPOBTB  AND  STOCKS  OF  COFFEK  OM  THE  OONTIKElfT,  SXFTSMBEB  30. 

, ^In 

1848. 

Holland,  tons, .80,910* 

Antwerp, ^ 18,900 

Hamburg, 81,160 

llarre, «  7,760 

Bremen, 6,110 

Trieste , 9,160 

Genoa, 2,600 

Leghorn, .« 800 

Total, -. ., ..110,260      115,860       46,860       27,910 


1849. 

1848. 

1849. 

47,610 

21,230 

9,250 

11,610 

6,640 

8,330 

27,100 

9,760 

8,800 

0,380 

2,260 

1,760 

6,000 

800 

180 

10,180 

4,300 

4,400 

2,760 

680 

160 

630 

200 

60 

ESTIMATED  OONSUMPTIOV — 1849. 


Great  Britaia,  tons,..^ ~ 16,600 

Holland  and  Belgium, .39,300 

France, 16,600 

German  Customs  Union, 41,500 

Other  German  countries  net  included 


in  the  Union,  and  Austria, 24,500 

Switzerland, 6,700 

Total  consumption,  tons, .'. 267,600 


Mediteranean  countries, 17,900 

Russia, 8,600 

Sweden  and  Denmark, 8,000 

Spain  and  Porti%al, 6,700 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 1,300 

United  States  of  America, 76,900 


Million  pounds,. 


.676,800 
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EfiTIJfATED  PRODUCTIOX,  EXPORTABLE — 1850. 

Brazils  (1-00  ht\g8  of  KO  lbs.) 85,700    Costa  Rica  (export*  this  year  2,2CO),.... 

Java  and  Sumatra  (580,000  piculs  of  130  -  -  _  .  . 

tbH.), , 33,(V10 

Mauilla, 1,300 

Mocha  and  Madras  (exports  to  Europe  12,* 

000  bag^X 1,100 

Dutch  WoHt  Indies, 700 

Loguayra, 11,200 


S,C0O 
Porto   Rico   (official    returns    1847  IG,- 

000) ^ C.7C0 

Cuba, 8,SI» 

Jamaica, l,ZOQ 

a^ylon  (this  year  16,600), 18.700 

St  Domingo, 12. 


,100 


Total  production,  tons, 184,940 


Million  pounds,. 


.414,266 


It  i8  now  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the  production  of  Java  this  year  does  not 
exceed  500,000  piculs,  against  tei,000  aud  1,037,000  in  1848  and  1847,  respect- 
ively, and  l,03o,000,  the  average  of  the  seven  preceding  years;  and  this  pro- 
fressive  decline  is  ascribable,  not  merely  to  the  badness  of  the  two  past  seasons, 
ut  to  the  wearing  out  of  the  old  trees  and  the  non-planting  of  new  ones,  which 
the  continuous  heavy  losses  on  cultivation  have,  of  late  years,  completely 
discouraged. 

The  last  mail  from  Brazil  also  most  fully  confirms  the  previous  estimated  de- 
^"^'ency  in  the  production  of  that  most  important  source  of  supplvi  and  it  may 
now  be  safely  a^^sumed  that  the  tot4il  yield  will  not  exceed  1,200,000  bags,  against 
i,o4U,»»00  and  1,780,000  in  1848  and  1847. 

In  the  principal  European  entreports,  including  Great  Britain,  there  were,  on 
the  31st  October,  45,260  tons,  against  67,fi00  at  the  same  period  in  1848,  and 
these  small  stocks  will  be  yet  further  diminished  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Literpool,  Dec.  lUh,  184D. 

4.  INTERESTING  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS.— 
COMPARATIVE  AMOUNTS  OF  PRODUCE  AT  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW 
ORLEANS,  Ao. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  total  amount  of  specie  in  tlie  cities  of 
London,  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans,  in  1849  and  1850. 
The  amounts  at  Boston  and  New  York  include  those  in  the  government,  as  well 
as  the  bank  vaults.  In  London  the  market  is  larger  than  ever  before — being 
within  a  fraction  of  £17,000,000  sterling,  with  exchanges  still  in  favor  of  Eng- 
land, and  interest  at  a  very  low  rate.  'Hie  direct  effect  of  this  continued  abun- 
dance of  money  has  been,  not  only  low  interest,  but  a  marked  rise  in  almo.'^t  all 
descriptions  of  produce  in  Great 'Britain ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  season 
of  the  year,  exctanges  are  in  favor  of  the  United  States : 

ia49. 

London, 472,017,960 

New  York, 7,213,000 

Boston, , 2,652,945 

Balthnore, 1,781,911 

New  Oilcans, 6,192,376 


1850. 

Inenafe. 

84,817,050 

12,199,100 

10,505.000 

S,35i',OCO 

•  3.797,213 

&44.2C8 

2,113,758 

331»8I7 

7,690,t05 

1,398,229 

Totol, $90,758,182  108,883,626  18,125,444 

The  above  is  gathered  from  the  intelligent  commercial  correspondent  of  tho 
■Wa.shington  Union,  who  also  gives  the  annexed  statement  of  the  value  of  pro- 
duce which  came  to  tide  water  on  the  Hudson,  via  the  New  York  canals,  as' 
compared  with  that  which  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  via  the  Mississippi,  a^ 
follows : 


1816. 

Hudson, $31,105,250 

Now  Orleans, 77,193,404 


1847. 
73,<I92,414 
90,033,250 


1848. 
60.aS3,907 
79,779,151 


1S49. 
51,715,219 
61,9:»,C92 


Total, $128,298,720         16a,l'25,670         130,Cti3,05S         133,734,911 

The  increase  here  is  in  favor  of  the  Crescent  City.    While  the  fifty-one  mil 

lions  which  reaches  Nei*  York  pay^  $2,000,0(10  iolls,  that  which  goes' down  th 

Mississippi  is  exempted  from  such  a  tax.     The  tolls  of  the  works  on  the  West 

ern  States  are  not  yet  all  returned.     Those  on  the  Ohio  canals,  at  Cleveland 

and  of  the  Illinois  caual,  are  as  follows : 

1848.  1849.  Jnne/iee, 

Cleveland, $80,410  25  88,541  60  S.031  25 

Illinois  Caual, 37,890  87  188,849  29  30,758  43 
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The  value  of  some  of  the  leading  farm  products,  delivered  at  New  Orleans  and 
on  the- Hudson,  is  as  follows: 

Total  Talue  of  produce  delirerod  at  Now  Orlcazui  and  on  the  Hudson,  and  exported  lh)m  the 
Unitc-d  Statofl  in  1S49. 

Heio  Orleant.  HucUon.  Total.  ^Export* fmfm  U.  & 

$23,311,709  31,150,300  54,462,009  36,216,177 

From  this  it  appears  that  a  quantity,  equal  to  three-fifths  of  all  that  passes 
from  the  Western  States  to  the  seaboard,  finds  a  market  out  of  the  country,  and 
according  to  the  extent  of  that  foreign  demand  is  the  value  of  produce  transport- 
ed through  the  internal  avenues  increased. 
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1.  COTTON. 

RELATION'S  BETWEEN  THE  SUPPLY,  STOCK  AND   DEMAND  OF  COTTON;  CONSUMPTION  GAINS 

UPON  production;  British  and  French  cotton  trade  for  ten  years. 
[  Wb  take  the  folloving  from  the  ftble  foreign  drculur  of  Hajwood  A  McTiocar. — Ed.  ] 

Supposing  that  the  spinners  at  present  hold  the  same  Quantity  as  at  the  close 
of  1848,  the  consumption  of  the  Kingdom  will  be  found  to  hav»  increased  in 
1849,  on  the  whole,  t<l,500  bales,  or  1,560  bales  weekly.  This  consun^ption  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  previous  vear  by  7,000  bales  weekly.  Comment  on  such  facts 
would  be  superfluous.  Tney  indicate  so  unequivocally  a  marked  amendment 
in  trade,  and  exhibit  such  energy  and  resources  in  the  manufacturing  powers  of 
this  country,  as  must  be  most  encouraging  to  those  who,  looking  to  tbe  preceding 
depression,  feared  that  our  once  boasted  superioritv  was  about  to  cease,  and  our 
prosperity  to  decline,  before  the  difficulties  with' which  we  were  tlireatened,  and 
the  increased  instability  and  insecuritv  of  all  that  surrounded  us. 

The  real  stocks  on  hand  as  declared  authentically  this  day.  are  less  in  accord- 
.  ance  than  usual  with  the  ordinary  weekly  reports,  but  the  operations  of  the 
year  have  been  so  unparalleled  as  to  render  exactitude  a  matter  of  great  difficul- 
ty. The  difference  does  not,  however,  interfere  with  our  general  reasoning,  nor 
will  its  bearing  upon  the  future  be  looked  upon  as  important,  especially  if  the 
estimates  of  crop  received  this  day  by  the  packet  of  the  19th  instant,  which  are 
very  considerably  below  2,300,000  bales,  be  found  to  be  near  the  truth.  If  the 
stock  here  be  larger  than  anticipated  by  80,000  b^es,  it  is  probable  that  the 
supply  in  the  spinners'  hands  is  so  much  the  less,  so  that  whether  the  cotton  be 
bere  or  in  the  intenor,  the  result  must  ultimately  be  the  same. 

Having  thus  referred  to  the  past,  it  seems  not  unnatural  to  cast  a  glance  to- 
ward the  future,  and  to  survey  the  prospect  before  us.  And  here  the  first  ob- 
ject which  excites  our  regard  is  the  extent  of  supply.  After  the  enormous  error 
m  the  estimates  of  1848-9,  it  may  be  deemed  oy  some  to  be  almost  absurd  to 
place  any  reliance  in  the  now  current  predictions  as  to  1849-^0.  and  vet  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  there  are  circumstances  connected  witli  the  late  calculations, 
which  may  tend  to  account  for  the  fallacious  estimate  of  the  one  year,  and  also 
to  justify  the  faith  reposed  in  more  accurate  assumptions  for  the  coming  one. 
The  growth  of  1848-9  is  by  many,  and  with  sufficient  reason,  asserted  not  to 
have  exceeded  2,500,000  bales,  but  from  the  low  rates  which  were  current  in  the 
preceding  year,  it  is  almost  indisputable  that  200,000  bales  of  the  antecedent 
crops  remained  in  the  interior,  ana  were  thus  added  to,  and  computed  in,  the 
growth  of  last  year.  At  the  present  time,  the  testimony  is  most  unanimous, 
Uiat  no  old  cotton  remains  on  hand  in  the  States,  so  that,  not  doubting  early  de- 
cisive injury  to  have  been  done  to  the  crop,  and  still  assuming  the  growth  to  be 
2,300,000  bales,  we  can  hardly  be  much  deceived,  for  had  the  season  not  been 
most  favorable  for  picking,  even  2,I0(),0()0  bale^  would  have,  as  was  at  one 
time  imagined,  perhaps  proved  near  the  truth.  The  frosts  of  April  have  never 
been  denied.  Tlie  plowing  up  and  replanting  of  the  land,  exported  the  crop 
to  many  casualties.  Deluges  of  rain  afterwara  were  said  to  have  caused  the 
plant  to  nin  too  much  into  sap,  and  succeeding  drought  caused  the  same  plant 
prematurely  to  shed  its  forms,  Bollwomi,  caterpillar  and  armyworm,  are  all 
stated  to  have  been  severely  at  work,  and  granting  that  eomethfug  may  be  ex- 
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aggerated,  an«[  that  tBe  unusual  fineness  of  the  season  referred  to  has  remedied 
some  of  the  eril,  it  is  not  surely  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  has  corrected  all^ 
If  then,  a  crop  of  2,300.000  bales  be  judged  to  be  the  maximum,  how  is  this  to 
be  distributed  ?  The  United  States  require  520,000  bales,  France  and  the  Conti- 
nent, where  the  stocks  are  moderate,  700,000  bales,  making  1,220,000  bales:  so 
that  there  only  remains  for  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  what  may  be  received  of 
the  crop  of  1850-51,  1,080,000  bales,  or  457,900  bales  less  than  have  been  taken 
of  the  crop  of  1848-9.  Are  the  augmented  prices,  it  may  be  asked,  which  now 
are  current,  a  fair  equivalent  for  such  a  deficiency;  or  is  the  advance  already  so 

great  as  to  equalize  the  consumption  and  supply,  by  so  reducing  the  one  and 
y  augmenting  the  other,  through  increased  imports  from  India  and  elsewhere, 
as  to  compensate,  at  the  present  rates,  for  the  curtailed  production  in  the  States? 
These  are  the  inouiries  which  arise.  The  reply  is  at  present  difficult.  We  maj 
speculate  upon  tne  result,  but  must  wait  for  time  to  aecide. 

During  tne  course  of  the  past  year,  the  change  in  the  value  of  money  is  a 
phenomenon  not|  to  be  lightly  passed  over.  The  quantity  of  specie  in  the  bank 
of  England  is-  now  seventeen  millions,  and  the  position  of  the  oank  is  stronger 
than  at  any  time  since  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1844,  the  rate  of  interest  at  that 
establishment  being  now  2t^  per  cent.  What  a  contrast  between  this  time  and 
the  month  of  OctoMr,  1847,  when  the  specie  in  the  bank  coffers  was  reduced  to 
eight  millions,  and  the  rate  of  interest  there  was  eight  per  cent.,  whilst  oat  of 
the  bank  the  best  paper  was,  until  the  government  agreed  to  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law,  hardly  convertible  at  any  rate  of  interest,  however  extravagant ! 
All  this  suggests  new  matter  of  argument,  for  though  it  appears  yet  too  early  to 
suppose,  that  the  increased  supply  of  gold  from  countries  recently  opened  to 
us,  will  be  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  the  value  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  so  increase  the  price  of  commodities,  yet  the  idea  is  not  without  many  sup- 
porters. T^e  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  has  not  yet  acted,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded, materially  upon  the  price  of  merchandise,  hardly  anything  but  consnls 
havins  been  improved  by  it;  and  this  has  disappointed  the  expectation  of  many 
who  always  fancy  that  an  abundance  of  money  is  at  once  displayed  by  a  rise  in 
the  value  of  proauce,'and  that  cotton,  as  the  most  important  of  all  articles,  is  the 
one  ever  most  certain  of  enhancement.  It  was  instantly  presumed,  that  as  inter- 
est fell  cotton  must  rise.  But  this  is  perhaps  one  of  tne  many  errors  of  san- 
guine holders.  The  abundance  of  money  does  not,  immediately,  cause  prices  to 
rise,  nor  does  its  cheapness  alone  induce  parties  to  operate,  unless  there  is  some' 
other  cogent  and  more  efficient  stimulus.  Although  scarcity  and  deamess  of 
money  will  check  speculation,  and  cause  all  articles  to  fall,  abundance  and 
cheapness,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not  always  the  opposite  effect.  The  further 
rise  m  cotton,  anticipated  upon  the  reduction  of  the  interest  by  the  bank,  has 
been  hitherto  prevented  by  other  antagonist  motives,  the  chief  of  which  has  been 
the  extent  of  the  arrivals  into  the  ports  of  America,  which  now  reach  648,000 
bales,  agiiinst  600,100  bales  at  the  same  time  last  year,  and  which  has  led  to  the 
belief  before  stated  in  a  larger  crop  than  was  at  nrst  announced.  But  this  fact 
of  so  called  large  receipts,  when  duty  weighed,  is  not  of  the  consequence  possi- 
bly which  at  first  appears.  Sales  makine  in  the  ports  at  high  prices,  or  100  per 
cent,  dearer  than  last  year,  good  roads,  high  waters,  the  whole  available  laoor 
of  planters  employed  in  picKing,  and  this  over  a  reduced  surface,  from  the  cause 
before  referred  to,  are  assuredly  sufficient  grounds  to  explain  the  extent  of  re- 
ceipts, and  which,  looking  to  all  the  appliances,  are  in  reality  not  large,  but,  on 
the  contrary  are  looked  upon  as  affording  additional  testimony  that  the  cotton 
was  not  there  to  pick,  as  otherwise,  under  the  existing  inducements,  it  is  sub- 
mitted the  receipts  must  have  been  at  least  equal  to  those  of  1848,  instead  of  be- 
ing, as  they  are,  131,000  bales  less.  The  picking  season,  if  it  have  been  pro- 
longed by  the  finer  weather,  has  still  been  a  short  one,  for  it  commenced  a  month 
later  than  usual;  so  that,  taking  it  from  its  beginning  to  its  cessation,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  below  the  average.  The  fields  are  now  stated  to  be  entirely  clear. 
The  great  question  to  be  resolved,  is,  to  what  extent  the  consuming  nations 
of  the  globe — the  export  of  cotton  fabrics  to  all  countries  having  exceeded,  in 
eleven  months  of  1849,  not  only  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
but  also  those  of  1847,  and  even  of  1846 — are  stocCed  witn  manufactures,  and 
how  far  they  would  bo  compelled  to  purchase  at  the  advanced  rates.  For  the 
exports  of  goods,  as  we  have  witnessed,,  are  not  a  complete  criterion  of  the  real 
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consumption.  The  year  1847  proved  too  palpably  and  painftilly,  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, tnat  there  might  be  such  stocks  of  manufactured  goods  accumulated  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  during  a  long  period  of  low  prices,  as  under  the  establish- 
ment of  higher  rates  would  lead  to  a  comparative  suspension  of  trade,  and  sub- 
sequently reduce  the  general  consumption  of  cotton  to  such  a  degree  as,  for  a 
time,  to  make  even  the  prevailing  estimates  of  this  crop  sufficiently  large  for  the 
wants  of  the  community.  In  1847,  however,  we  had  a  momentary  dearth  of  the 
greatest  intensity,  and  now,  it  may  be  said,  we  have  a  momentary  plethory. 
Failures  of  the  most  unexpected  kind  then  destroyed  all  confidence,  and  misery 
had  only  just  ceased  to  reign  amongst  the  people.  To-day  everything  is  the  reverse 
of  this.  Still  the  facts  alVays  are  before  us,  that  high  prices  lead  to  low  ones, 
and  that  consumption,  at  certain  rates,  becomes  paralyzed,  until  very  low  prices 
again  conduce  to  the  resumption  of  working  full  and  increased  time. 

In  conclusion,  then,  fruittul  as  former  years  have  been,  in  experiences  and  in 
results  differing  from  anticipations,  and  open  as  the  past  has  ever  been  to  vicis- 
situde, yet  this  year  may  perhaps  be  considered  the  most  remarkable  on  record. 
With  an  American  crop  larger  than  vet  known ,  even  supposing  we  are  correct 
in  stating  it  to  have  been  only  2,500,000  bales,  it  has  exceeded  the  average  of  the 
five  preceding  years  by  nearly  400,000  b^es.  Prices  are  now  higher  than  they 
were  at  the  end  of  1847  by  l^d.  per  pound,  when  the  crop  proved  to  be  only 
1,778,000  bales,  and  higher  by  2^d,  per  pound,  than  at  this  aate  in  1848.  The 
main  causes  of  the  successful  issue  of  the  present  year,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
reduced  stocks  in  foreign  markets,  such  a  vacuum  having  been  there  created,  by 
the  limited  transactions  of  1847,  as  afterward  necessitated  large  exports,  and  to 
which  the  low  quotations  of  cotton,  for  many  months  of  this  and  the  last  year, 
greatly  contributed.  The  result  also  has  been  much  aided  by  the  re-establish- 
ment of  order  throughout  Europe,  and  the  overthrow  of  revolutionary  princi- 
ples. Whilst  anarchy  menaced  every  country,  credit  naturallv  disappeared, 
and  contraction,  not  extension,  was  the  aim  of  every  commercial  man.  It  was 
only  when  there  seemed  something  like  a  return  to  sounder  views,  and  when 
more  rational  ideas  had  displaced  wild  and  visionarv  theories,  that  trade  resum- 
ed its  wonted  activity,  and  confidence  revived.  Tine  lesson  has  been  severe: 
it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not  have  been  offered  in  vain. 

Thus  will  the  past  long  be  referred  to  by  all  as  an  epoch  of  the  greatest  inter- 
est; but  though,  as  a  beacon,  it  may  be  desirable  to  keep  in  view  uie  portentous 
times  of  1847-8,  and  the  calamities  which  ensued,  yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten, 
the  events  which  then  occurred  were  so  entirely  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
trade,  that  we  ought  not  to  rely  upon  them  too  exclusively  as  a  legitimate  g^de 
for  the  future.  In  dotnjB^  so,  commercial  energy  might  become  cramped  by  over- 
caution,  and  opportunities  i&llowed  to  escape  which  lead  to  fortune.  The  com- 
mercial shock  of  those  periods  were  so  exceptional,  and  the  low  prices  which 
then  were  current  were  so  out  of  ordinary  calculations,  that  they  cannot  reasona- 
bly be  expected  again  to  recur.  The^  were  the  result  of  extrinsic  and  not  iu- 
tnnsic  causes,  for  whilst  the  increase  in  the  growth  of  cotton  is  supposed  to  be 
only  about  three  per  cent,  annually,  the  consumption  is  allowed  to  have  attained 
a  much  higher  ratio.  And  hence  we  may  reasonably  infer,  looking  to  the  con- 
solidation of  order  on  the  continent,  and  to  the  supply  of  cotton  to  be  expected,  not 
only  that  the  present  quotations  for  this  article  are  moderate,  but  that  unless  we 
are  grossly  deceived  in  the  estimates  of  the  crop  from  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  our  present  prices  are  based  upon  a  firm  and  solid  foundation,  and 
that  the  coming  vear  is,  from  the  general  aspect  of  the  commercial  and  political 
worid,  likely  to  be  one  of  individual  and  general  prosperity. 

STATEMKNT  OF  IMPORT  OF  COTTON  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN,  DURING  TBI  LAST  TKN  TXARS. 


N.OrVnt, 

Demo- 

West 

AOantie 

MMle, 

ntai 

Brasa. 

rarOf 

Indie*, 

JSfnfpt^ 

Bad 

Orand 

auutt. 

dk. 

U.StaUs. 

Berbioe, 

cfc. 

Indies. 

Mai: 

Lirerpool, 499,250 

883,777 

1,383,027 

163,768 

7,713 

71,251 

106,907 

1,732,727 

J^OfKfon, .  •  • .  • .     .••.■.••• 

3,800 

900 

46,700 
15/ino 

61,400 
30,300 
91,000 

Bristol  A  Hull, 

14,900 

OlaMTOv, 

76,000 
1,477,727 

600 
9,114 

1,400 
72,651 

13,100 

TaUdj  1849,....499,2fi0 

883,777 

163,768 

182.167 

1,905,427 

1848,....461,0(» 

673,183 

1,375,376 

100,201 

7,889 

29,010 

227,612 

1,739,997 

1847,....274,217 

666,489 

874,087 

110,239 

■* 

4,986 

20,729 

222,766 

1,232,797 

1840,....246^3 

086,823 

990,996 

84,178 

12,998 

60,631 

155,140 

1,855,781 
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1845,....435,e72  8S1,222     1,499,591     110,176     8,814     82,007  230,761  1,656,905 

1844,....493,697  735,776     1,229,478     112,228     17,410     67,033  181,992  l,74S,4ir 

1S43,....4«9,110  907,461     1,396,677       98,726       114   19,509     46,606  285,129  1,397,668 

1S42,.... 346,057  672,671     1,018,728       85,655       185   19,776     18,245  274,984  1,342^28 

184l,....277,214  624,978        902,192       jM).637       295   84,366     40,064  216,495  1,C07,911 

1840,....434,642     810,265     1,245,007       83,991       517    24,789     37,112  131,731  1,112,166 

EXPORT  A3n>  GOXSUIfPTION  OF  COTTON  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FOR  FOUR  TEARS. 


AmcTican,. 

Braiil, 

W.  India,... 
Egyptian, ... 
E-India, 


ixpoBT.  coirsuvpnoif. 

^^  ^."SSS!^"^*  ^^-  ^"^-  ^®*®-  ^^®'  ^^-  ^^*^-  ^^*^ 

r  1283776  1189500  867516  1280306 

117520      73788  62316  106496 

184100  62600  3600  264200  180600  221800  1942004       9724       7800       7072      15<Mtt 

50388      37700  51G88      69676 

126984    154S04  166288  113828 


184100  62600  3600  264200  180600  221800  194200    15S8382  1463692  1167€60  1585896 


Upland, 66,300 

Mobile  k  Alabama,  61.400 
New  Orleans,  156,200 


6TATEMENT  OF  STOCK  OF  COTTON,  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  LAST  SIX  TEARS. 

lAvtr-     lAm-     Other  total  in  thx  kinoimic. 

SKSCBimoNB.       pooL      don,     ports,       ,  * '  > 

1840.       1849.      1849.      1849.       1848.       1847.       1846.       1845.        1844. 

Sea  Iriand,  5,0001  6,600     

Stained  do.,  600  700      62,100    180,800    145,821 

1,300    86,700    816^400    270,800      60,700     

}  181,200    »10,300    512,300    896,041 

Pornambuco,'&c.,...~29',800^  14,900  5,900  16,800  26,931 

Bohia  A  Maoeio,  ...  27,000  V     100    95,200  68,700  17,000  4,600  11,800  11,810 

Mikranham,   38,300j  27,400  13,200  23,700  23,880 

Peruvian, 

Egyptian 35,300    2,700  88,000  16,800  26,100  57,400  67,900  41,383 

Surat  k  Madras, 67,600    37,900  12,100  107,800  137,200  126,lu0  156,800  240,400  235,517 

Other  descriptions,     1,500         600  2,000  2,600  2,200  6,600  6,700  14,533 

Total, 468,100    39,800    51,500    550,400    498,600    451,900   645,800  1,060,400   895,927 

LIVERPOOL  COTTON  STATEMENT. 

Stock,  let  January,  1849, bales,    393,900 

Import  in  1849,  1,732,700 

Do.  from  Glasgow 9,500 

Do.  from  London, u 1,000 

2,136,500 

Total  quantity  sold  in  1849,  as  per  weekly  returns, 2,542,900 

Deduct  proportion  sold  to  spoculators  fbrra-saic, 874,600 

1,668,400 


Stock,  Ist  January,  1850, 408,100 

Taken  for  consumption  and  export  in  1849, 1,608,400,  or  32,084  per  week. 

[  In  1848—1,542,800,  or  29,669  bales  per  week.  ] 

Deduct  e:xport  to  continent, 176,800)      m^  n^n 

Do.  do.         Ireland,  7,200/     l»*»«" 

Taken  for  consumption, 1,484,400,  or  28,546  per  week. 

Taken  for  the  Glasgow  market, 17,100 

Taken  for  consumption  in  England, 1,467,800,  or  28,217  per  week. 

[  In  1848, 1,377,900  or  26,498.  ] 

LONDON  COTTON  STATEMENT. 

Stock,  Ist  January,  1849,  bales  57,800 

Import  in  1840,... 51,400 

109,200 
Stock,  Ipt  January,  1850, 39,800) 

Exported  to  the  continent, 62,600  V      103,400 

Do.  Liverpool,    l,000j 

Taken  for  consumption  in  England, 5  800 

or  112  bags  per  week, 
t  In  1848, 14,400  or  277  bags  per  week.  ] 
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BBISTOL  AND  Hl^LL  COTTOX  STATEMENT. 

Stock,  IsiJaan&ry,  1849, 2,300)  qocha 

Import  in  1849, 80,C0O|  '*'*'*" 

Stock*,  iBt  Januaiy,  1850, 7.000)  m  oim 

Exported  to  tho  oontjpont, 8,lj00j  *"'***" 

Taken  for  conBumptlon  in  England, 22,000 

or  421  bags  per  week. 
[In  1848, 16,700,  or  321  bags  per  week.] 

BTATElC£!rr  OF  COTTON  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Stock,  Irt  January,  1849, 44,900 

Import  In  1849, 91,100 

Do.  from  LiTerponl, 17,100 

153,100 

Stook,  January,  1850, 44,500*) 

Export  to  Liverpool, ., 9,600  }■     66,800 

Do.  to  the  continent, 2,b00J 

Taken  for  consumption  in  Scotland, 90,300 

or.  1,862  bags  per  week. 
[In  1848 95,700,  or  1,840  per  week.] 

8TATK1C£NT  OF  IMrORTS,  DEUTQlIIg  AND  STOCKS  OF  COTTON,  AT  HATRS,  F0&  10  TEARS. 


TEARS. 


BTOCU  lit  JaITOABT. 
U.SlaUs.  AUkindf. 


1849,  Bales, 19919 

1848 47613 

18-17,  34800  46500 

1846,  60000  61300 

1846,  48.300  6:1000 

1844 8K200  100000 

1843,  101400  110000 

1842,  84000  90000 

1841,  ..„ 75000  80000 

1840,  48400  67000 


IMrORTS. 

U.Sfaie*,  JU  kinds. 
35G431   36979S 


231517 
212041 
314984 
3-2(027 
266515 
S0:W27 
841516 
S414C3 
362045 


237408 
248860 
325579 
330592 
279095 
325297 
369197 
857383 
375643 


DEUTIRRS. 

U.  Statu,  AU  k-inds, 
361072 

254102 

2C1359 
350879 
832292 
826095 
830373 
349197 
347383 
852043 


STOCKS  31st  DKC'S. 

U.Stuta.  AUUndx. 
38045 


226817 
3400S4 
319227 
306415 
812038 
824116 
832463 
8S6446 


33706 
17330 
28800 
24600 
60000 
4SL'00 
91556 
101400 
840OO 
75000 


19919 
88000 
25000 
61300 
53000 
103373 
110000 
90000 
60000 


2.  ItfULES. 

It  has  been  shown,  conclusiyelj,  that  the  most  economical  brute  force  that  can 
be  employed  on  the  farm,  is  that  of  mules.  In  the  southwest  they  are  eztensiye- 
ly  used.  That  they  might  be  so,  with  a  good  saving  above  the  c<fSt  of  horses, 
in  the  north-west,  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  opin- 
ion are  set  forth  in  an  article  from  the  Pittsburg  Saturday  Visitor. 

I  have,  of  late,  been  looking  a  little  into  the  history  and  physical  economy  of 
mules,  and  am  satisfied  that  my  brother  farmers,  like  myself,  have  been  livin? 
under  a  doud  of  ignorance  ana  prejudice  in  regard  to  tliese  useful  animals.  1 
fbel  disposed,  therefore,  to  do  what  I  can  to  change  the  opinions  and  practice 
that  have  so  lon^  prevailed. 

The  mule  is  ahybred,  whose  sire  is  a  jackass  and  whose  dam  is  a  mare.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  the  offspring  whose  sire  was  a  horse,  and  whose  dam 
was  a  jennet,  would  be  a  mule  aiso.  But  this  is  not  the  fact.  The  mule  derives 
from  tne  dam  his  nervous  system  and  his  bottom,  in  sportsmen'^  language.  But 
the  hinney,  as  the  oUier  animal  is  called,  takes  the  short  ears  and  bushy  tail  of 
the  horse,  and  is  altogether  unlike  and  inferior  to  the  mule  in  other  respects. 
The  use  of  mules  dates  very  far  back  in  history.  They  were  used  in  the  days 
of  Absalom,  and  have  always  been  properly  esteemed  by  those  who  understood 
their  value.  The  ancients  did  not  employ  the  horse  for  any  purpose  of  husband- 
ry. The  ox  and  the  ass  were  the  chief  reliance  in  performing  ail  kinds  of  drud- 
gery, OS  is  apparent  from  the  allusions  of  the  scriptures  being  to  these  auimals, 
and  not  to  the  horse.  But  the  feudal  system  in  Europe  changed  the  customs  of 
society  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  many  others.  The  numerous  retainers  of  the 
feudal  lords,  who  held  their  lands  by  the  tenure  of  performing  knight's  service, 
were  required  to  keep  horses,  and  gradually  compelled  these  animals  to  support 
themselves  by  serving  at  the  plow  or  wagon.  From  the  establisliment  of  the 
feudal  .system,  the  chief  trade  of  iUfi  world- has  been  war,  and,  next  to  poor,  de- 
luded and  sinful  man  himself ,  there  is  no  animal  that  likes  martial  glory  so  much 
as  the  horse.  Agriculture,  therefore,  both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  has  every- 
where embraced  the  breeding  of  horses  adapted  to  the  various  uses  in  war. 
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1.  Mules,  on  a  general  average,  live  more  than  twice  as  long  as  horses.  '  They 
are  fit  for  service  trom  three  years  old  to  thirty.  At  twelve,  a  horse  has  seen 
his  best  da^rs,  and  is  guiu^  down  hill ;  but  a  mule,  at  that  age  has  scarcely  ris- 
en out  of  his  colthood,  and  goes  on  improving  till  he  is  twenty.  Instances  are 
record«d  of  mules  living  sixty  and  seventy  years,  but  these  are  exceptions.  The 
general  rule  is  that  they  average  thirty. 

2.  Mules  are  never  exposed  to  disease  as  horses  lire.  I  have  spent  consider- 
able time  in  studying  the  diseases  of  hi»r8e8,  from  ring  bone  up  to  pole  evil. 
But  who  ever  heard  of  a  ring  boned,  spavined  mule?  Immense  sums  of  money 
are  annually  lost  in  the  premature  death  of  high-priced  horses,  by  accident  and 
disease.  Tne  omnibus  lines,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  have  not  been  able  to  sus- 
tain their  losses,  and  they  are  beginning  to  use  mules  as  less  liable,  hj  far,  even 
to  accident,  as  well  as  disease.  This  results  from  the  next  consideration,  which 
is,  that — 

3.  Mules  have  organs  of  vision  and  hearing  far  superior  to  those  of  the  horse. 
Hence  they  seldom  shear,  and  frighten,  and  run  off.  A  horse  frightens  because 
he  imagines  he  sees  something  frightful ;  but  the  mule,  having  superior  discern- 
ment, both  by  the  eye  and  ear,  understands  everything  he  meets,  and,  therefore, 
is  safe.  For  the  same  reason  he  is  sure  footed,  and,  hence,  more  valuable  in 
mountainous  regions  and  on  dangerous  roads.  I  doubt  whether  on  the  Alpine 
paths  a  mule  ever  fell  from  a  misstep.  He  may  have  been  deceived  in  the  firm- 
ness of  the  spot  where  he  set  his  foot,  but  not  in  the  propriety  of  the  choice,  all 
appearances  considered. 

4.  The  mule  is  much  more  hardy  than  the  horse.  A  pair  of  these  animals, 
owned  by  a  neighbor  of  mine,  although  small  in  size,  will  plow  more  land  in 
one  week  than  four  horses.  In  light  harness,  or  under  the  saddle,  in  hauling 
iron  ore,  or  on  the  turnpike  before  a  Conestoga  wagon,  one  mide  to  a  life  time 
will  kill  seven  horses.     Their  faculty  of  endurance  is  almost  incredible. 

5.  Another  very  important  fact  is,  that  in  the  matter  of  food,  a  mule  will  live 
and  thrive  oh  less  than  one-half  it  takes  to  keep  a  horse.  The  horses  of  England, 
at  this  present  time,  are  consuming  grain  which  would  save  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  British  subjects.  A  particular  friend  of  mine  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Ireland,  informed  me  a  few  days  ago,  that  to  the  county  of  Antrim 
idone  there  were  eight  poor  houses,  containing  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  pau- 
pers each.  Were  the  nobility  disposed  to  substitute  mules  for  horses,  the  grave 
might  be  cheated  out  of  thousancis  of  its  victims  who  starve  to  death  for  want 
of  the  grain  that  horses  consume.  In  our  country,  however,  the  saving  of  grain 
is  no  object.  In  a  national  point  of  view,  the  agricultural  interest  is  so  great, 
that  the  ^eater  the  demand  for  ^in  of  all  kinds,  the  better  for  the  farmer.  But 
yet,  individual  fanners,  who  are  m  debt,  and  whose  land  is  not  improved,  would 
find  it  profitable,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  to  have  the  labor  of  a  full  team,  and 
save  one-half  and  more  of  the  food  necessary  to  keep  it  up,  as  might  be  the  case 
in  substituting  mules  for  horses. 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1.  PLANKROADS. 

Plankroads  are  now  the  subject  of  such  general  discussion,  that  everything' 
relating  to  them,  whether  relevant  or  not,  is  read  with  interest.    I  therefore  ven- 
ture the  following  in  their  behalf,  trusting  for  its  favorable  reception  to  the  avid- 
ity with  which  the  public  mind  seizes  upon  anything  on  the  subject  from  which 
it  even  hopes  to  gather  new  li^ht.    It  is,  in  our^wn  community  at  least,  repeat- 
edly urged  that  plankroads,  in  whatever  direction,  cannot  in  the  South  prove 
profitable,  for  the  reason,  mainly,  that  the  co<lntry  is  too  sparsely  populated;  a 
the  same  time,  the  very  parties  who  assume  this  as  a  fact,  endeavor  to  persuad 
themselves  and  others,  that  a  railroad  constructed  over  one  of  the  particula 
routes,  now  prominently  before  our  community  as  a  plaukroad  route,  would  6 
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extremely  remtoierating  !  The  route  referred  to,  is  that  hence  to  Talladega  and 
Gadsden,  on  the  Coo^a.  The  consistency  of  these  positions  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  arguments  employed  in  their  behalf.  It  is  neld  by  these  gentlemen  in 
regard  to  plankroads :  First,  that  the  planks  decay  too  rapidly  in  our  elimate. 
S^ondlVf  that  were  they  to  embrace  the  entire  patronage  of  the  route,  it  would 
be  insumcient  to  insure  a  remunerating  stock;  and  again,  that  at  seasons  mott 
favorable  to  eommon  roads,  plankroads  would  be  avoided,  and  therefore  that 
they  would  secure  but  a  moderate  portion  of  the  travel,  and  as  a  consequence  to 
all  this,  they  would  in  a  short  time  be  abandoned  by  their  stockholders  as  in- 
Tolving  more  outlay  than  profit  I  Says  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  oppo- 
sitionists (a  gentleman  of  no  inconsiderable  influence),  let  us  estimate  the  prob- 
able returns  of  a  plankroad  between  this  point  and  Talladega — and  we  give  the 
estimate  according  to  his  own  figures  as  follows  : 

Cost  of  road  eighty-flTe  miles,  at  $2,000  per  mile, $170,000 

Annual  expenses  of  toll  gates, $^fiO0 

Amount  to  be  annually  appropriated  as  a  sinking  ftind,  with  which,  at 

the  expiration  of  teren  years,  to  replank  the  road, 8,000 

Other  contingent  charges, 3,000  or  $15,000 

Which,  added  to  ibo  interest  at  eight  per  cent  on  cost  of  road,  or 13,600 

makes  an  aggregate  of  $28,600  as  the  necessary  groFS  receipt  to  cover  the  items 
requisite  to  constitute  it  an  interest  paying  stock.  To  favor  this  calculation  as 
far  as  may  be,  we  will  extend  the  amount  to  930,000,  and  from  the  following  it 
will  be  seen  how  moderate  a  daily  travel  will  realize  this  sum : 

Stage  coaches  both  ways,  reckoning  one  each  way  as  competent  to  the 
travel, $6  08 

Eight  loaded  wagons  each  way, 41  82 

Eight  Tehides  of  all  other  descriptions  each  way,  including  carriages, 
buggies,  sulkies,  Ac, 27  03 

Fire  horsemen  each  way, 8  50 

And  we  have, $83  33rper  diem  or 

$30,000  per  annum. 

This  estimate,  it  will  be  observed,  would  place  the  wagons  going:  or  coming, 
an  average  distance  apart  of  lOj^  miles,  other  vehicles  10^  hau-miles,  and 
horsemen  seventeen  mues  apart.    Certainly,  to  appearance  at  least,  a  very  scat- 
'  tering  travel. 

Now  I  would  with  due  deference  inquire  of  these  plankroad  opponents, 
whether,  in  all  candor,  they  do  not  regara  the  estimate  as  being  far  short  even 
of  the  prttent  travel  over  the  common  road  between  the  two  points?  and  if  it 
would  not  be  incomparably  greater  over  a  plankroad  ?  It  certainly  would  be 
difiicult  to  anticipate  the  increase,  when  it  is  considered,  that  with  the  facil- 
ity afforded  by  a  plankroad,  from  no  quarter  could  entire  north  Alabama  be  sup- 
plied with  groceries  so  advantageously  as  from  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  by  t/ut^ 
route!  It  will  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand,  when  a  plank 
or  a  railroad  connection  will  be  established  between  Griffin  and  West  Point,  and 
when  this  happens  it  becomes  an  indisputable  fact  tliat  cotton  may  be  conveyed, 
from  Gadsden  to  Montgomery,  and  Utence  to  the  Atlmtic,  cheaper  than  by  the 
route  at  present  in  use  by  the  people  of  ciireme  nnrth  Alabama!  and  that  via 
Rome,  and  down  the  Georgia  State  road,  freights  never  can  be  carried  in  com- 
petition with  a  route  whi^n  a  plankroad  from  Gadsden  to  Montgomery  would 
establish  through  our  city!  This  will  be  considered  strange,  doubtless,  out  it  is 
not  the  less  true.  If  then,  produce  may  by  this  route  be  conveyed  cheapest/r  )m 
upper  Alabama  to  the  Atlantic,  it  will  al>;o  be  the  most  favorable  route  for  dry 
goods  and  other  merchandise,  /cm  the  Atlantic  to  upper  Alabama.  It  may 
therefore  be  most  reasonably  anticipated,  that  a  plankroad  between  this  point 
and  Gadsden  must  and  will,  of  nece.<sity,  become  a  great  thoroughfare  for  wag- 
ons loaded  with  ^oceries  from  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  for  a//  uj,pir  Alabama — 
and  for  dry  goods  and  other  requisites  for  the  tame  quarter  from  the  Atlant'e 
beard!  and  for  the  reason  that  the  route  will  present  ^tree  prominent  advantages 
to  the  cotton  grower — extraordinary  inducements  will  exist  to  bring  that  staple 
and  other  products  this  way.  One  reason  is,  that  if  desired  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  Atlantic,  the  route  via  Montgomery  will  be  the  cheapest.  Again — arriving 
here,  a  elioice  of  the  Gulf  or  Atlantic  markets  is  presented — and  last  (though  not 
least)  the  planter  can  generally  rely  on  securing  sufficient  hauling  on  his  return. 
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cither  of  groceries  or  of  dry  goods,  to  eompensaU  /jt  the  expenses  of  the  tnp  b:>th 
ica/8. 

Thus  regarded,  it  seems  "  passing  strange  "  that  tliere  should  be  among  us 
those  who  are  disposed  to  excite  doubts  as  to  the  profits  of  the  route — and  if 
possible  more  singular  even,  that  these  very  parties  insist  that  a  railroad  orer  the 
same  route  would  amply  renumerate  its  stockholders  !     This  glaring  inconsist- 
ency naturally  enough  induces  the  conclusion  that  private  inierest  prompts  the 
assumption,  and  I  must  think  that  they  reg[ard  the  public  mind  more  open  to  the 
influence  of  wphixtry  than  they  will  hnd  it.    With  a  railroad,  the  dec^y  of  the 
timber  superstructure  is  inmiaterially  less  than  with  a  plankroad,  and  certainly 
the  weaf  and  tear  of  tlie  iron  rail  is  no  inconsiderable  item — for,  allowing  it  to 
endure  twenty  years  even,  the  loss  on  tliis  score  would  be  five  per  cent,  per  an- 
num.   Again,  the  very  large  item  of  interest  on  the  original  cost  of  a  railroad, 
the  heavy  expense  of  conducting  it,  of  keeping  its  complicated  and  costly  ma- 
chinery m  order,  and  of  re-supplying  the  worn  out  portions,  the  outlay  for  fuel, 
the  looses  from  accident,  and  the  many  other  items  of  cost  incident  to  railroads, 
not  char^^eable  to  plankroads,  render  it  necessary  thattficy  should  hare  to  sustain 
them  at  least  *e.  en/old  th"  patrtmage  requisite  to  Uiesupixirl  of  a  plankroad.    Now, 
with  these  existiii^/ac/i,  what  consistency  is  there  in  the  position  that  a  railroad 
will  pay  where  it  is  insisted  that  a  plankroad  would  be  aoaudoned? 

It  has  been  argued  that  on  railroads  freight  may  be  conveyed  more  cheaply 
than  on  plankroads.  I  ask  (and  beg  especial  attention  to  the  point)  whether 
they  dre  conveyed  upon  mir  railroad  upon  tenns  as  moderate  as  they  may  be 
hauled  over  plankroads  ?  From  a  table  of  cliarges  before  me  of  the  Montgome- 
ry and  West  Poiut  railroad,  the  freight  upon  a  bale  of  cotton  from  Franklin  to 
Montgomery,  a  distance  of  thirty^three  miles,  is  sixty-five  cents.  On  a  plank- 
road, a  wagon,  properly  adjusted,  with  four  horses  attached,  can  easily  bring 
from  that  point  to  Montgomery  twenty  bales  of  cotton,  ace  wiplishing  the  distance 
in  a  single  day,  A  planter  living  at  that  distance,  would  thetf  (in  becoming 
his  own  carrier),  by  the  use  of  perhaps  an  otherwise  idle  wagon  and  team,  one 
day  down  and  one  da^  back,  realize  10  50-100  dollars  over  and  above  the  tolls 
upon  the  road,  admitting  even  that  he  icoud  secure  no  return  load;  should  he, 
however,  be  f»irtunatc  enough  to  secure  a  return  load,  of  six  thousand  pounds 
only  (at  the  railroad  rate  of  thirty-five  cents  each  up&n  barrels),  his  compensa- 
tion would  be  double,  or  twenty-one  dollars,  for  the  aosence  of  a  wagon  and  team 
two  days,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  he  would  require  did  he  keep  them 
to  hire!  This  may  be  a  Very  striking  statement— but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  and 
defies  contradiction. 

Like  all  other  mo'uopolies,  railroads  re(pi{re  competition  to  induce  them  to  mod- 
erate charges;  and  this  being  an  established  principle,  We  in  the  South  (for  a 
long  time  at  least  to  come)  must  reconcile  ourselves  to  whatever  schedule  of 
char^  they  mny  think  Jit  t')  impose,  unless  perchance  it  might  happen,  that  com- 
petition from  plankroads  should  excite  their  liberality !  A  point  with  regard  to 
plankroads,  dwelt  upon  with  much  emphasis  is— that  We  don't  know  how  they 
will  pay  at  the  South.  To  this  may  be  answered,  tc.  nerer  cat  know  until  we 
have  tried  them  !  It  is  argued  tha>  the  population  is  insufllcient  to  sustain  them. 
In  answer  to  this  I  would  suggcs-  that  at  the  North,  where  it  is  admitted  the 
population  is  more  dense,  it  is  equally  true  that  plankroads  are  returning  the 
interest  on  their  cost  scvral  tmes  over,  in  cases  too  when  directly  in  competition 
With  a  railroad,  a  canal  or  a  turnpike,  and  in  one  instance,  with  all  tiree. 

Now  does  the  ditference  in  the  density  of  population  preclude  the  hc^*  of  their 
paying  at  the  South,  upon  routes,  not  in  opposition  to  either  a  turnpike,  a  rail- 
road or  a  canal,  and  With  common  roads,  infinitely  inferior  to  the  same  kind  of 
northern  roads  ?  In  Tennessee,  where  turnpikes  are  much  in  vogue,  and  whore 
the  habits  of  the  people  are  not  essentially  at  variance  with  ours,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that,  common  roads  are  traveled  in  preference  to  toll  paying  turnpikes;  yet 
it  is  insisted,  that  the  people  of  Alabama  would  be  barbarous  enough  to  avoid 
a  road  altogether  superior  to  their  twnpikes,  giving  preference  to  old  roads  infin- 
itely iiferior  to  their  common  roads.     Again,  while  we  willingly  concede  that  we 

are  yet  to  be  ii>structed  as  to  the  value  of  plankroad  investments  among  us- it 

must,  by  the  railroad  advocates  be  admitted,  that  we  are^'^lrvudy  ivf^jtmed  as  to 
how  the  roads  Vay  favor  have  heretofore  paid  those  in  the  South  wun  engaged  in 
their  construction.     The  history  of  every  railroad,  either  in  Georgia,  South  Caro* 
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'lina  or  Alabama  (and  the  area  mi^ht  be  extended),  is  that  of  great  disatUr  or 
absolute  ruin  to  their  original  stockholders !  Uhere  is  not  one  that  can  claim  to  be 
an  except  ori.  And  yet  all  have  been  projected  under  feelings  of  quite  as  much 
confidence  as  to  their  returns,  as  could  be  any  that  might  now  be  undirlakLUL. 

Many  of  the  original  stockholders  of  the  Georgia  railroad  sold  at  less  than 
thiily  dollars,  shares  that  cost  a  hundred  dollars.  The  Central,  Monroe,  South 
Carolina  and  Montgomery  railroads,  may  be  also  said  to  hare  involved  in  much 
loss  or  in  uttei  rum,  many  of  their  original  stockhol4ers.  And  in  a  country 
tchere  to  irks -of  such  magnilude  as  railroads  are  constructed  in  anticipation  of  a 
necessity  for  them,  or  to  create  intercourse,  rather  than  to  respond  to  a  demand 
from  it,  the  original  stockholders  must  suffer.  It  never  has  been,  and  necer  can 
be  otherwise  1  And  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  profits  which  have  accrued  to 
fud^e^u'Ti/ stockholders,  it  is  natural  enough  (to  quote  a  remark  made  a  few 
days  since  by  a  gentleman  discussing  the  point)  that  ''no  man  fancies  going  to 
jail  to  euable  his  successor  to  luxuriate  in  a  palace  I"  Again  :  we  have  not  the 
means  with  which  to  build  railroads,  and,  had  we,  they,  mi^ht  be  far  belter  em- 
ployed in  establishing^  plankroad  connections  with  several  aifferent  points — ad- 
mitting that  we  should  secure  a  portion  only  of  the  trade— than  by  building  a 
railroad  in  any  cnr  direction,  that  might  insure  the  entire  trade  of  such  route. 
A  railroad  toward  the  North  would  not  benefit  our  intercourse  with  the  South, 
East  or  West,  yet  witli  the  means  that  would  be  necessary  to  build  it  sixty  miles 
in  any  given  direction,  we  could  establish  plankroads,  like  distances,  toward  the 
north,  south,  east,  west,  north-east,  north-west,  south-east  and  south-west. 

Who,  then>  will  or  can  hesitate  in  an  opinion  as  to  which  would  luoit  benefit 
us— our  means  vested  in  a  Wn^^  railroad,  whatever  may  be  it«  direction,  or  in  half  a 
dozen  or  more  plankroads  in  dififerent  directions — or  with  reference  to  the  route 
between  this  and  Talladega-— if  it  be  too  thinly  populated  to  insure  to  a  plank- 
road a  yearly  receipt  of  $30,000,  what  must  be  the  fate  of  a  railroad,  to  sustain 
which  would  require  ^even  times  that  sum,  or  more  than  $200,000 1 1 

In  conclusion  I  would  say ,  that  while  we  protest  against  undue  opposition,  the 
subject  is  one  which  invites /air  and  impartial  discussion.  It  does  not  fear  it. 
The  simple  assertion,  however,  or  naked  prophecy  of  any  one,  whatever  may  be 
his  position,  if  unciustained  by  sound  argument,  should  not  be  allowed  to  inllu' 
ence  a  question  of  such  momentous  importance  to  our  entire  State,  and  particu- 
larly to  Montgomery.    The  "ipse  dixit"  of  no  man  should,  or  can  determine  it. 
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ny  that  a  railroad  thus  constructed,  will  prove  of  incalculable  detriment  to  the 

interests  of  our  city.    "Nous  verrons."    Trusting  to  the  generosity  of  yourselves 

and  readers  to  excuse  my  prolixity,  I  am,  dear  sirs. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JosiJH  S.  Winter. 

3.  ATTAKAPAS  AND  MISSISSIPPI  RAILROAD. 

We  learn  from  the  last  number  of  the  Planter's  Banner,  that  a  petition  is  in 
circulation  in  St.  Mary's  parish,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  legislature  immediately, 
praying  for  the  grant  of  a  right  of  way  for  "  The  Attakapas  and  Mississippi 
Kailroad."  The  plan  proposed  by  the  originators  of  (he  petition,  is  to  establish 
a  line  of  boats  on  the  waters  the  other  side  of  the  railroad,  passing  from  St. 
Martinsville  down  the  T^che,  entering  grand  Lake  at  the  mouth  of  the  T^che, 
thence  to  proceed  on  tlie  lake  in  a  norUi^jasterly  direction  to  the  mouth  of  bayou 
Route,  thence  up  bayou  Route,  thence  through  little  bayou  Sorrel  to  Grand  rn'er, 
and  up  Grand  nver  to  a  point  near  the  foot  of  lake  Natchez,  at  the  dividing  line 
between  the  parishes  of  Ascension  and  Assumption.  They  propose  running  a 
railroad,  from  that  point  to  the  Mississippi,  striking  the  river  three  or  four  miles 
above  Donal  IsonviJle.  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  bayooi  Tcche  to  the 
western  exi  rcmity  of  the  proposed  railroad,  by  Way  of  the  lakes  and  bayous,  is 
about  40  miles — m  a  direct  line  22  miles — length  of  thq  proposed  railroad  \^}/^ 
miles — whole  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Teche  to  the  Mississippi,  52C 
miles. 

Another  propo-^ition  has  been  made  to'connect  Old  river  and  the  Mississippi  by 
a  railroad  termination  at  bayou  Goula  village,  oi  near  there.    The  length  ot  this 
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road  would  be  9  miles ;  but  there  would  be  a  more  difficult  steamboat  nay  i^ation 
-.than  that  connected  with  the  other  route,  since  a  great  portion  of  Grand  lake 
would  have  to  be  passed,  which  will  always  be  difiicult  and  dangerous  to  steam- 
boats, and  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  bayou  Pigeon,  which  it  would  be  necessa- 
ry to  pass,  would  be  a  serious  obstacle. 

"We  have  already  made  some  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  a  more  direct  way  of 
communication  than  now  exists  between  the  rich  Attatapas  and  Opelousas  re- 
gions and  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  tedious  route,  now  in  use,  impedes 
the  prosperity  of  that  section  of  the  State,  by  raising  enormously  the  costs  of 
transportation.  Thus,  a  vast  amount  of  produce,  which,  by  a  direct  route, 
might  come  to  this  citj,  is  now  shipped  from  the  port  of  Franklin.  A  railroad 
would  supply  the  desideratum,  and  oring  to  us  an  extensive  commerce  of  which 
we  are  now  deprived.  The  Planter's  Banner  thinks,  and  we  coincide  in  its  opin- 
ion, that  an  investment  of  8500,000  in  a  railroad  from  Attakapas  to  the  city 
would  raise  the  property  west  of  the  Mississippi,  millions  of  dollars  above  its 
present  value,  besides  b^ing  a  great  convenience  to  the  people,  and  paying  more 
than  12  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 
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[  Wk  extract  the  tivo  following  papers  from  that  able  joamal,  the  Cannelton  **  Sconomist.'* — Bd.] 

1.  NORTHERN  OPPOSITION   TO  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  MAX- 

UFACTURES. 

In  the  Economist  of  last  week,  we  referred  to  the  strong  opposition  which  is 
evidently  existing  in  the  northern  and  eastern  States  against  the  growinj^  manu- 
facturing interest  of  the  South  and  West.  We  adverted  to  the  studied  silence 
which,  with  slight  exceptions,  has  characterized  the  press  of  our  eastern  friends, 
in  relation  to  tne  important  changes  t>eing  wrought  in  the  pursuits  of  western 
and  southern  people.  It  is  a  source  of  considerable  satisfaction  to  if^,  however, 
to  be  able  to  refer  to  some  few  eastern  periodicals  which  have  noticed  in  a  becom- 
ing manner,  within  the  last  few  months,  the  successful  efforts,  of  manufacturing 
industry  in  various  parts  of  our  common  country,  away  from  that  northern  sec- 
tion which  first  entered  into  competition  with  the  mother  country,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  works  of  artistic  skill. 

The  veteran  and  honest  editor  of  that  most  excellent  periodical,  "  The  Plough, 
the  Loom  and  the  Anvil,"  has  fr^uently  brought  the  subject  to  public  notice, 
not  only  in  the  recording  of  existing  facts  and  enterprises,  but  in  tne  exposition 
of  the  great  principles  of  his  economic  creed,  whicn  practically  seeks  to  bring 
together  the  producer  and  consumer,  and  who  very  clearly  reads  the  prosperity 
of  a  community  in  the  proximity  of  the  plow  to  the  loom  and  the  anvil. 

Another  periodical,  conducted  in  a  fearless  and  honest  manner,  and  with  an 
ability  which  has  gained  for  it  a  most  enviable  reputation,  whose  editor  giv«s 
facts  because  they  are  fact*,  and  never  suppresses  for  hire,  has  also,  on  several 
occasions,  done  ample  justice  to  southern  and  western  manufactures.  We  refer 
to  the  New  York  Dry  Goods  Reporter.  We  deem  it  but  justice  to  these  two  jour- 
nals to  thus  publicly  acknowledge  the  spirit  of  generous  liberality  by  which  this 
course  has  been  characterized.  With  a  large  portion  of  their  cotemporaries,  it 
has  been  entirely  diflferent,  and  the  unbiassed  observer  of  the  events  whicii  have 
already  transpired,  and  which  are  now  transpiring,  cannot  but  trace  a  striking 
analogy  between  the  spirit  manifested  by  eastern  manufacturers  toward  their 
brethren  at  the  South  and  West,  and  the  opposition  which  British  manufacturers 
and  British  statesmen  once  manifested  against  the  growth  of  the  same  branch 
of  industry  in  New  England.  There  is,  however,  this  important  difference. 
The  New  England  manufacturer  expresses  a  kind  of  pious  nope  that  we  may 
succeed ;  although  it  comes  in  such  a  garb  and  in  so  **  questionable  a  shape, 
that  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  are  led  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
avowal;  whereas,  the  British  statesmen  avowed  openly  and  plainly  their  opposi- 
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OiaChaiu  onoc  said  he  "  would  not  have  the  A 
Till!  veriest  trifle  vhich  American  ingenuity  found  mcaiiH  to  construct,  v&s  re- 
garded with  peculiar  jealousy.  Heavy  duties  vere  established,  and  excessive 
restrictions  put  upon  comnierce  ;  in  short,  everything  which  the  ungenerous  cu- 
pidity of  British  politicians,  manufacturers  and  merchants,  could  devieeto  check 
the  spirit  of  iDanufaeturing  in  this  country,  was  adopted.  This  wa.i  prioi 
introduction  nf  cotton,  the  growth  of  the  United  States,  into  England  ii 

oudicru  States 
brought  forth,  year  after  year,  iniracnse  supplies  of  cotton. 

Agents  of  British  maDufactures  bought  it;  British  artiians  spun  and  wove  it. 
In  the  form  of  cloth  and  yarn  it  was  brought  tu  America,  and  sold  at  great  profit 
to  the  very  people  whose  labor  had  produced  the  raw  raaterial. 

Vast  fortunes  were  made  by  thosejeneaged  in  its  mnnu^ture.  Their  coffers 
were  filled  with  gold,  and  they  vied  with  princes  in  the  cosllinesaof  their  equi- 
page, AU  the  oceans  and  seas  of  our  globe  bore  upon  their  bosoms  fleets  of  ship! 
and  merchantmen,  heavily  laden  with  British  fabrics  made  of  cotton  grown  upon 
American  soil.  Canals,  and  turnpikes,  and  raitroads,  spmng  into  existence  all 
over  Britain.  Shafts  were  Biink  far  down  into  the  eanti,  and  the  doors  of  vast 
mines  of  coal  tlirown  open.  The  miner  followed  with  his  pick,  and  now.  from 
the  effects  of  his  labor,  a  thousand  avenues  are  opened  beneath  the  soil,  infinite- 
ly more  eitenaivc  and  wonderful  than  the  labyrinth  of  antiquity  ;  yet  the  fuel, 
^racted  by  so  much  labor  and  loss  uf  life,  ha.4  been  productive  of  wealth.  It 
has  fed  tha  engine — it  has  warmed  the  workshop— it  has  Fused  the  iron,  and  tits 
copper,  and  the  lead.  It  has  burned  the  brick  and  baked  the  pottery,  and  has 
been  the  great  power  by  which  British  capital,  skill  and  iadustiy.havc  achieved 

Conscious  of  the  mighty  wealth  and  influenec  centering  within  the  "  sea-girt 
isle."  the  enterpriaing  descendanta  of  our  English  anceatry.  in  this  country,  veiy 
soon  perceived  the  road  to  power  and  affluence.  The  anglo- American  states- 
man, alive  to  the  interests  of  his  couiitiT,  looked  about  him.  He  saw  the  fertile 
fields  of  the  plantation  States  loaded  with  the  snowy  blossoms  of  a  great  staple 
production.  He  heard  the  stirring  music  of  a  thousand  water-falls  that  echoed 
all  through  the  valleys  of  New  England.  Then  he  asked  himself,  "  why  shall 
this  motive  power,  so  cheap  and  ample,  bo  thus  allowed  to  run  to  wa-ftc  1  and 
why  should  the  cotton  of  the  South  be  transported  across  the  ocean  to  be  manu- 
factured by  British  skill,  when  we  are  in  possession  of  sucli  abundant  manufac- 
turing elements  at  "■ "" 

^  ^  nufacturiug.     They  believed  it  would  prove  profitable  to 

them  who  iiivi'i-ted  their  means  in  the  busiiiei^s,  and  aUo  advantageous  to  those 
employed  in  other  pursuits.  They  argued  tliat  a  diversity  of  em  ploy  nient  would 
enrich  the  whole  country. 

But  there  were  many  obstacles  to  overcumo.  Uany  people  were  prejudiced 
against  the  policy  of  introducing  the  system  of  maiiuDtcturiug  Into  the  country. 
S'inie  said, ''your  capital  is  inadequate,"  and  others  said,  "yuu  cannot  com- 
pete with  Bnti.sh  skill,"  Severtlielei's  the  enterprise  was  \in<ierlaken.  and  its 
success  has  fully  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  its  projectors.  It  baa  added  mil- 
lions to  die  wealth  of  New  England.  Before  the  introduction  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures into  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts ,  thf  ir  roads  and  means  of  intercom- 
munication were  of  the  most  indifferent  character.  Now  all  their  towns  are  uni- 
ted by  railroads,  canals  and  turnpikes.  tU^al  estate  has  advanced — the  wagei 
of  labor  have  advanced — the  coniibrts  of  lifi>  have  tiecimie  more  abundant — the 
people  have  become  more  social  and  intelligent,  and  the  prosperity  ixf  that  sec- 
tion of  our  country  is  the  pride  of  all  itH  ciliieus. 

By  her  indiistty  has  New  England  done  all  this.  She  has  pushed  her  goods 
into  China  and  India,  Her  vessels  liave  followed  in  the  wake  of  British  ships, 
and  in  the  richest  marts  of  trade  has  i-Iie  laid  down  t!ic  fabrics  of  her  skill,  and 
dared  the  competition  of  the  world.  To pr.ltrt  her  own  manufacturers  against 
Hew  England  competition,  the  aid  of  the  British  government  has  been  invoked. 
'      27  VOL.    II. 
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Kow,  what  mcaneth  all  this  ?  Does  it  teach  us  that  manufacturing  is  an  nnpro' 
fitable  business  ?  Do  we  understand,  by  this,  that  the  New  Eng^nd  manufac- 
turer makes  only  his  two  or  three  per  cent.,  m  k  now  fcontendecWb^  those  en- 
gSL^ed  in  this  pbrsuit?  We  think  not;  yet  while' all  this  has  been  going  on,  in' 
telligent  (?)  Eiiglidii  statesfhen,  men  standing  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world,  have  given,  asfht^  srupposed,  the  very  best  of  reasons  why  the  cotton 
manufacture  would  never  succeed  out  Of  England.  Mr.  McCulloch  once  wrote  a 
long  article  to  this  eff^l;  altliouglf  English  goods,  at  the  very  time,  w^ere  pro- 
tected by  a  heav/tarM  against  Afberican  competiti^  in  India.  As  an  o£^t 
to  this  strangfe  eouclullRi  q£9t  wi«e  m%n;  we  refer  to  th*  late  effort  of  Mr.  A.  A* 
Lawrence,  to  prove  ihat  the  South  and  West  cannot  now  succe-ssfully  enter  into 
competition  with  New  England  in  the  same  pursuit,  although  southern  good» 
are  already  driving  nor1^%rn  fabrics  from  nortnern  nrarkets  !  Truly,  men's  in- 
terests do  sometimes  di^^iniue  their  judgment  1 

Notwithstanding  all  the  objections  which  may  be  raised,  to  prevent  the  growth- 
of  manufactures  in  the  West  atd  South,  they  will  all  prove  abortive.  Their  suc- 
cess is  already  placed  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  The  sanie  causes  tJiat  led 
New  England  to  enter  upon  this  important  pursuit,  exist  with  us.  She  boasted 
lier  proximity  to  the  cotton  field  as  an  advantage  which  she  possessed  over  Old 
England,  "^e  boast  of  the  same  advantage  over  New  England.  She  pointed  to 
her  waterfalls.  We  point  to  our  beds  of  coal,  and  to  our  cheap  food.  With  cot- 
ton, and  coal,  and  iron,  and  wool,  ample  food,  and  a  mild,  healthy  climate,  a 
vigorous  people,  navigable  streams,  and  the  markets  of  the  world  witliin  our 
reach,  we  can  and  do  defy  all  competition. 

2.  SHIP-BUILDING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BUT  MORE  PARTICU- 

LARLY  IN  THE  WEST. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Economist  we  alluded  to  the  change  then  about  to 
take  place,  and  wliich  has  since  occurred,  in  the  navigation  Idws  of  Great  Britain, 
and  in  tlie  operation  of  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States.  We  also  re- 
ferred to  the  impetus  which  that  prospective  change  had  given  to  the  ship-build- 
ing interest  of  the  former  country,  causing  an  advance  o!  at  least  six  per  cent^ 
in  the  price  of  first  class  ships,  with  a  prospect  of  a  still  further  rise.  Capital- 
ists were  securing  whatever  ships  coula  be  purchased  at  their  prices,  and  prepa- 
rations were  evidently  niaking  for  an  effort  to  profit  bv  the  repeal  of  Ion":  exist- 
ing restrictions.  Tlio  trade  and  navigation  returns  or  the  United  Kingdom  for 
ten  months,  ending  November  5th,  afford  additional  evidence  of  the  activity 
prevailing  in  that  branch  of  industry,  and  in  other  works  requiring  timber.  For 
the  month  ending  November  .'ith,  tfie  quantity  of  imported  timber,  duty  paid, 
was  210,044  load<,  against  109,711  loads  in  the  same  month  of  1848;  showing 
an  incre:ise  of  40,:i:>:i  loads  in  one  month. 

There  exists  no  doubt  of  the  expectation  of  British  ship-builders  and  shippers 
to  compete  succo-sfully  with  the  ship-builders  and  shippers  of  tlie  United  States — 
alboit  tlie  effect  mixy  prove  a  splenJid  failure.  The  attempt  will  be  made,  and  it 
remains  for  the  latter  to  decide  upon  the  results. 

Considering  the  many  obstacles  with  which  the  shipping  interest  of  our  coun- 
try has  heretofore  had  to  contend,  and  the  steady  increase  in  tonnage  and  in  the 
eflrectiveness  of  our  marine,  which,  notwithstanding,  has  taken  place,  we  haz- 
ard nothing  in  expressing  the  opinion,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  advantages  de- 
rivable from  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  the  United  States  will  reap  her 
full  sliare. 

The  tonnage  of  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  including  steam,  compared  in 
1B48,  is  as  follows  :  British  3,597,921  ;  United  States  3,5bl,931.  During  the  past 
year,  according  to  the  Dry  Goods  Reporter,  our  mercantile  marine  has  yieWed 
up  to  the  Calitornia  trade  a  navy  of  lOO  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  240,000  tons. 
Ijiese  vessels  are  nearly  all  in  the  Pacific,  and  are  likely  to  remain  there  for 
sonic  time.  Hence  it  is  tliought  that  we  are  not  in  the  most  desirable  condition 
to  take  advantage  of  the  recii)rocity  system. 

To  remedy  this  disadvantage  a  resort  must  be  had  to  ship-building.  Even 
witliout  the  California  trade,  and  from  the  natural  increase  of  business  which 
would  arise  from  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  and  the  usual  augmentatiou 
of  trade,  we  believe  that  a  large  increase  in  our  shipping  would  be  required. 

Admitting,  then,  that  more  vessels  will  be  needca  in  the  commerce  of  the  two 
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Countries,  the  next  qu&'^tion  to  determine  is  the  place  of  their  construction.  If 
British  ttnbjecU  require  more  ships,  and  American  built  vessels  can  be  sold  in 
British  p<trts^pi^  registered  as  ships  belonging  to  thsf  country,  as  is  provided 
bv  the  exis^^nijrlaws,  then,  in  case  we  cannot  compete  in  the  carrying  trade, 
which  no  doubt  we  can,  we  may,  perhaps,  find  a  iYlar](et  ^here  for  tho^e  vessels 
vhich  may  be  constructed  at  home.  If  We  can  builci  a^  J|||ind9  of  vessels  supe- 
rior in  every  respect  to  those  built  jn  Si^de|;kiml',  Yarmouth  and  other  ship 

"lugland,  and  aff(»rd  them  a^a  cneaper  r^te,  what  is  there  t< 


building  cities 'uf  England,  and  afford  them  a^a  cneaper  r^te,  what  is  there  to 
prevt^nt  the  American  shiiy^iuilding  interest  J'roi^.ultiiuiiily  superseding  th 
interest  as  carried  on  in  o4Ui^r  parts  of  the  worl4>  ti<^ c^qgPv^^^7  H^  England? 


prevt^nt  the  American  shiiy^iuilding  interest  J'roi^.ultiiui^>Iy  superseding  that 
^   terest  as  carried  on  in  o4Ui^r  parts  of  the  worl4>  ti<)^ c^qgPl^ally  i^i  England? 
It  is  admitted,  even  on  the  part  of  EnglRh  ship-mifeters  and  carpenters,  that 


American  vessels  are  superior,  both  in  their  model  and  effoc tire n ess,  to  those  of 
the  same  class  of  British  construction ;  and  we  know,  t^#t,  in  cost  of  material, 
we  have  a  decided  advantage.  Every  foot  of  timber  us<>d,in  a  British  built  ves- 
sel is  imported,  and  subject,  with  slight  exception,  to*  t&riff  charges.  To  these 
changes  add  transportation— and  the  money  cost  of  timber,  hemp,  <fec.,  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  a  perfect  vessel  very  much  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  same 
in  tlfe  United  States.  The  Newburyport  Herald,  very  excellent  authority  in  such 
matters,  says:  *'  The  best  ships  in  England  and  Scotland  cost  about  $'J7  a  ton. 
In  the  United  States  our  best  ships  cost  about  $65  a  ton,  ready  equipped  for  sea." 
This  latter  statement  at'rees  with  information  which  we  have  received  from  an 
intelligent  and  practical  ship-builder  of  Newport,  R.  I.  The  greatest,  and,  per- 
liaps,  the  only  advantage  which  British  builders  have  over  us,  is  in  the  low  rate 
of  interest  for  which  their  capital  is  furnished.  A  ve;vsel  of  Sno  tons  will  cost, 
in  Enj^land.  at  the  rates  given  above,  $48,500;  the  interest  on  this  sum,  at  4  per 
cent.,  13  91 ,940.  The  same  vessel  will  cost  in  the  United  States  $.3^,500 ;  the  in^ 
terest  on  which,  at  6  per  cent.,  is  $1 ,950.  The  British  ship-builder,  then,  for  hi* 
own  use,  can  better  atford  to  pay  $97  per  ton  for  a  ves.eel  than  the  American 
Bhip-builder  can  pay  $<J5  per  ton.  Yet,  if  the  former  should  attempt  to  construct 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  gelling  them  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  he  Would  be  brought  in  direct  competition  with  the  ship-buildiTs  of 
this  country,  and  could  find  no  purchaser  except  at  a  loss.  On  the  other  liand, 
if  tlie  American  ship-builder  takes  his  vessel  to  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  and 
BOils  it  at  a  less  money  price  than  it  could  be  built  for  there,  still  it  yields  him  a 
very  handsome  profit,  ror  instance,  the  British  owner,  in  order  to  make  sale  of 
his  veSv-^el  of  500  tons  in  any  market,  accessible  to  American  enterprise,  would 
be  forced  to  sell  at  the  cost  of  an  American  vessel  of  the  same  class,  or  $*)2,5()0, 
or  at  a  lo.ss  of  $  10,000.  The  American  oAvner,  however,  covild  take  bis  ve.s>el  to 
a  British  port,  and  sell  at  the  actual  cost  of  a  British  vessel  of  the  same  cl:is.s, 
and  vet  make  apr-Jit  of  .•8ilG,000.  The  advantage,  then,  of  the  American  ship- 
builder, under  tltc  reciprocity  system,  is  very  decided  and  irnportarit.  It  is  an 
advantage  which  fully  warrants  the  conclusion,  that,  the  British  ship-building 
interest  must,  notwithstanding  its  present  flnrtering  condition,  ultimately  and 
spoodily  succumb  to  the  growing  energies  and  capabilities  of  America. 

In  the  estiinatas  now  made,  we  have  compared  British  prices  with  those  which 
obtain  in  our  Eastern  States,  where  ship-building  is  chietly  carried  on,  we  have 
found  results  highly  favorable  to  the  latter.  But  there  is  another  picture  upon 
which  we  may  look  with  still  more  satisAiction.  The  West,  the  great  and  il- 
limitable West,  with  its  unmeasured  restmrces,  has  not  yet  entered  into  compu- 
tation. We  turn,  therefore,  to  a  comparison  of  her  advantages  with  those  of  the 
East,  already  enumerated. 

For  the  estimates  given  below,  wherein  reference  is  made  to  Eastern  prices, 
we  are  partly  indebted  to  Mr.  Win.  G.  Crandall,  an  intelligent  and  experienced 
•hip-builder  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  partly  to  the  New  York  Price  Current. 

EAST£B.V  PRICES  OF  SQIP-BUILDINO  MATERIAL. 

XVhito  oak  timber  per  cubic  foot, 20  to    00  cts. 

Locoiit            "        **        *•        '•  d'jpyailiu^  on  wsMJ, ^O  tfi  IOC) 

iniite  oak  Bcantlin:;  pnr  1,G00  fcvt, $J-'>  tu    HO 

«•        *'    plank,  2  inch,     ••      ••    .">>  to    TO 

Mast«  and  npars  sixty  to  Bovonty  fx't  loni?,  tiftccn  to  twi«nty  inch ;f,;;o  to    r.O 

Mants  and  «p<^m  nighty  Vj  ninety  foet  long,  tw.*nty  to  twvnty-fivM  inch, >T.')  to  l.M) 

Uomp  p«r  toa  uf  2,i40  Vb6., $U0  to  UO 
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P&ICES  OP  8HIP-BCILDING  MATERIAL  ON  TH£  LOWER  OHIO. 

Wbite  oak  timber  per  cubic  feet, 5  to  10  cii. 

Locu«t  '^  ''        ^        "  depending  on  ftixe, 10  to  32 

"White  oak  scantling,  depending  on  sixe,  per  1,000  feet, $10  to  15 

White  oak  plank,  two  inch, 10 

MastB  and  Bpars  from  Salt  river,  Ey.,  and  from  the  Alleghany,  Kanawha  and 
Cumberland  rivers,  can  be  furnished  at  less  than  one-half  their  Eastern  prices. 

Hemp  can  be  afforded  here  at  prices  varying  from  $70  to  $100  per  ton,  of 
2,240  pounds. 

We  nave  also  other  timber,  such  as  poplar,  chesniit  and  black  walnut,  and  at 
corresponding  prices.    We  have  soft  iron  ore  for  fastenings,  anchors  and  cables. 

The  quality  of  our  timber  is  excellent.  Some  of  it,  growing  as  it  does  upon 
the  hills  boraering  on  the  Ohio,  is  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  supe- 
rior to  that  which  is  often  used  at  the  East. 

By  examining  the  above  tables  of  prices,  it  will  be  observed  that  in  cost  of 
materials  there  enumerateil,  our  advantage  over  eastern  ship-builders  varies 
from  fifty  to  300  per  cent.  Added  to  these  advantages  is  another  important  item, 
and  one  to  which  we  have  frecjuently  alluded  in  our  former  numbers.  Ourwest- 
em  rivers  afford  the  finest  facilities  for  conveying  large  ships  to  the  ocean,  and 
which  can  be  freighted  with  our  own  produce,  and  at  our  own  doors.  Even  our 
comparatively  small  streams,  in  perioas  of  high  water,  are  sufficient  to  float  im- 
mense navies.  Vessels  thus  loaded  can  proceed  immediately  to  Eastern  or  for- 
eign ports,  where  their  cargoes  may  be  disposed  of  at  greater  profit  than 
could  oe  done,  were  they  freighted  at  New  Orleans,  where  our  western  produce 
is  subjected  to  considerable  charges  previous  to  being  shipped.  Considering 
the  amount  of  western  products  which  find  an  outlet  to  tlie  ocean  by  way  of 
New  Orleans,  it  is  worthy  the  attention  of  shippers  and  capitalists  to  investi- 
gate, and  ascertain  the  cheapest  modes  by  which  it  can  be  accomplished. 

To  the  subject  of  western  ship-building  we  have  but  briefly  adverted,  but  in 
that  brevity  nave  endeavored  to  state  some  of  the  facilities  and  inducements 
here  offered  for  the  prosecution  of  that  species  of  industry.  We  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  deal  in  exaggerated  statements — nor  do  the  real  capacities  of  this  west- 
ern country  need  them.  The  West  puts  forth  her  claims  for  the  consideration 
of  the  laborer  and  capitalist,  unmasked  and  uncolored.  She  only  stands  up  be- 
fore the  world  and  says  **look  at  me,  and  behold  my  possessions!"  This  is  all 
tliat  is  necessary.  Enlightened  self-interest  will  make  the  proper  disposition  of 
those  posscssioLS.  If  this  be  done,  in  reference  to  the  subject  in  question,  there 
need  be  no  fears  entertained  as  to  the  results,  and  but  a  short  period  will  elapse 
before  old  Neptune  will  rise  from  his  couch  in  the  deep,  and  shake  his  **  watery 
locks"  in  the  wake  of  those  navies  which  shall  go  furin  from  our  inland  streams 
to  ride  less  circumscribed  upon  the  bosom  of  the  great  waters. 

3.    PRESENT  AND  FCJTURE  PROSPECTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  RELA- 
TIVE TO  THE  SUPPLY  AInD  CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON.* 

The  experiment  of  cotton  growing  has  already  been  tried  with  success  in 
one  of  our  most  hopeful  African  colonies — Port  Natal.  We  have  already  receiv- 
above  100  balers  from  this  colony — the  main  portion  of  which  consists  of  the 
indigeneous  cotton,  very  similar  to  that  shipped  at  New  Orleans — clean,  fine, 
tenacious,  but  of  a  light  brown  color.  On  tne  whole  it  is  a  most  admirable 
article  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  worth  in  the  market  to-day  nearly  7d.  per  lb. 
The  remainder  of  the  shipments  have  been  grown  from  the  sea- island  seed,  and 
are  of  excellent  qt'.ality.  The  cultivation  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  about 
500  bales  are  expected  next  year  from  tlie  colony.  A  society  has  been  formed 
for  promoting  emigration  thither,  and  a  ship  full  of  emigrants  sailed  a  few  days 
since.     Mr.  Byrne,  the  agent,  says: 

Natal  is  situated  in  a  sunny  and  bright  region.  It  h'hs  iron,  lead,  coal  and 
copper  in  abundance,  and  with  British  industry  might  be  made  one  of  the  finest 
and  wealihic>t  couulrifS  on  the  globe.  The  country  is  admirably  calculated 
for  tlie  growth  of  cotton,  some  of  which  is  of  a  superior  description.  In 
America  cotton  was  chiefly  cultivated  by  slave- labor,  at  a  cost  of  about  JB35  a 
year  for  each  slave;  whereas,  at  Natal,  the  labor  of  the  Zoolos  could  be  purchased 


*From  tho  London  Economist. 
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at  a  cost  of  10s.  a  month:  and  Natal  too,  from  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  vas 
most  advantageously  suited  for  carrying  on  the  trade  with  England  in  compe- 
tion  with  the  States.  I  would  not  advise  you  to  cultivate  sugar;  you  wiin>e 
able  to  get  that  article  perhaps  better  from  the  Mauritius,  where  you  will  find  a 
highly  remunerative  market  for  all  agricultural  produce.  I  intended  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  send  out  a  screw  steamer  to  run  to  and  from  that  island 
and  Natal. 

From  Australia  we  have  as  yet  had  no  bulk  to  supply,  but  several  acres  are 
under  cultivation,  and  the  samples  sent  are  of  so  fine  a  quality  as  to  prove  be- 
yond question  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  climate  for  the  production  of  as 
good  an  article  as  any  grown  in  America.  We  have  now  lying  before  us,  along 
with  Port  Natal  cotton,  sample^  of  some  grown  from  sea- island  seed  at  Bol- 
warra,  in  New  South  Wales,  near  Maitland,  about  80  miles  north  of  Sydney. 
It  is  lon^,  fine  and  silky. 

We  believe  that,  under  due  encouragement,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  these 
quarters  might  increase  in  a  steady  ratio,  equal  to  our  increasing  demand.  Let 
us  now  see,  oi>  a  summary,  how  tne  matter  stands. 

We  have  seen  that  of  the  American  cotton  crop,  our  annual  supply  during  the 
last  five  years,  has  nearly  reached  1,120,000  bales;  and  that— ^c  yearly  increase 
of  Vie  crop  being  balanced  by  the  yearly  increasing  demand  for  the  United  States 
and  fur  the  continent — there  is  little  probability  of  our  ever  getting  more  than 
this  on  an  aerage. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  due  advance  in  price  raises  the  production  of  Brazil  to 

what  it  had  attained  in  1830,  and  that  of  India  nearly  to  what  it  was  in  1841, 

and  that  of  Egypt  and  our  own  colonies  will  again  send  us  some  appreciable 

and  increasing  imports. 

Raiusper  annum. 

United  Statos, say  1,-2W).000 

Braxil, 200.000 

India,  260.000 

Egypt, 60,000 

Our  colonic*, 60,000 

1,750,000 

This  would  allow  us  a  supply  of  33,500  bales  a  week — the  apparent  consump- 
tion of  this  year.    For  any  addition  to  this  we  must  depend  on  the  increase  of 
the  colonial  supply,  or  on  that  which  a  still  higher  range  of  prices  will  enable 
us  to  wring  out  of  India  and  Brazil.     The  conclusion  from  the  whole  clearly 
is,  that  in  order  to  secure  such  a  supply  of  the  raw  material  as  is  needed  to  meet 
our  present  consumption,  we  must  be  prrpared  to  pay  a  decidedly  higfier  range  of 
prices  than  has  of  late  years  obtained;  that,  in  fact,  the  average  prices  of  the  last 
five  years  have  proved  Quite  inadequate,  inspite  of  large  crops  in  America,  to 
draw  to  this  country  sufficient  cotton  to  enable  our  actual  machinerv  to  work 
full  time.    Higher  prices,  therefore,  must  obtain  in  future;  nor  should  spinners 
and  manufacturers  wish  it  otherwise  ;  for  experience  has  fully  shown  them  that 
no  circumstances  can  cause  them  so  great  or  so  certain  a  loss  as  an  inadequate 
supply  of  the  raw  material;  and  higher  prices  can  alone  avert  this  supreme  evil. 

DO  much  as  to  the  probable  sufficiency  of  the  raw  mat^srial  to  this  country, 

ON  THE  SUPPOSITION   THAT    THE  CONSUMPTION    IS   WHAT   IT   APPEARS  TO   BE,    AND   WILL 

CONTINUE  WHAT  IT  18.  But  are  we  justified  in  these  two  assumptions  ?  Let  us 
put  together  a  few  facts  which  bear  upon  the  question. 

And,  first,  let  us  ascertain  what  the  actual  consumption  has  been  during  the 
last  ten  years.  We  know  this  with  accuracy  for  nine  years,  and  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  this  year.  During  these  ten  months  the  deliveries  to  the  trade  have 
reached  1,495,000  bales.  But  we  know  that  during  the  latter  portion  of  this 
period  manufacturers  have  been  purchasing  far  more  than  they  need*for  actual 
use;  and  that,  while  the  actual  quantity  worked  up  has,  in  consequence  of  a 
general  tendency  toward  tlie  production  of  finer  fabrics,  been  decbeasino  since 
the  beginning  of  June,  the  purchase  of  cotton  has  been  inckeasing,  till  in 
October  they  reached  the  unprecedented  amount  of  217,000  bales.  A  lull  has 
now  taken  place,  and  we  believe  we  shall  not  be  far  wron^  in  assuming  that  the 
purchases  of  the  trade  during  the  last  nine  weeks  of  this  year  will  not  exceed 
205,000.  bales ;  and  that,  in  that  case,  they  will  hold,  at  tlie  end  of  the  year, 
50,000  bales  more  than  usual  in  stock.    This  would  give  the  consumption  year 
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at  ^  ,650,000.  Our  own  impression  is,  thftt  this  estimate  is  rather  oTer  tlian 
under  the  mark,  and  that  spinners  hold  a  larger  stock  tha.n  we  assume;  but  in 
any  case  we  cannot  be  sufficiently  wide  of  the  truth  to  affect  our  conclusions. 


WEESLT  OORBUMPTXOlf  OF  COTTOIT  IK  GREAT  BUTAJV. 


1S40, ^ W,868 

1841, 22,134 

1842, 22,149 

1843, 2fi,«)3 

1844 27,439 


1S4*J, 30,080 

1W7, A...  21,270 

1848 28,960 

1849, 31,730 


Kow,  we  wish  our  readers  to  consider  this  table  carefully,  and  notice  the  ex- 
traordinary FLUCTUATIONS  in  the  quantity  of  cotton  worked  up  each  year,  in  con- 
nection with  the  facts  we  are  about  to  state.  The  weekly  average  fell  nearly 
3,000  bales  from  1840  to  1841;  then  jumi)ed  up  nearly  4.000  bales  from  L^42  to 
1843;  in  1845  and  1846,  it  remained  stationary  at  a  nigh  figure;  and  (passing 
over,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  anomalous  year  of  1847)  it  had  again  fallen  m  1848, 
when  the  quantity  only  exceeded  that  of  eight  yeais  previously  ]^y  4,000  bales. 
Yet  during  the  whole  of  this  period  the  machinery  engaged  in  the  cotton 
UANUFACTUHE  WAS  CONSTANTLY  though  Dot  regularly  increasing;  and  except  for  a 
short  period  in  1842  (and  in  1847,  which  last  year  we  have  thrown  out  of  our  cal- 
culation), the  mills  were,  we  believe  we  are  correct  in  stating,  all  at  full  work. 
Indeed,  "  short  time  "  is  attended  with  too  tremendous  a  loss  to  the  mill-owner, 
ever  to  be  resorted  to  except  under  the  direct  pressure.  During  the  last  year  we 
see  the  consumption  has  increased  nearly  3,000  bales  a  week,  though  the  hours 
of  labor  have  been  reduced,  by  legislative  enactment,  from  eleven  to  ^*.n  per 
diem. 

All  these  considerations  point  clearly  to  the  conclusion,  that  our  conntrnption 
of  the  ra>r  material  is  not  ajixei,  but  a  tarymg  quanliti/,  and  is  affected  by  some 
other  causes  than  either  the  amount  of  machinery  in  operation,  or  the  hours 
during  which  it  is  employed.  What  this  cause  is,  and  tne  extent  to  which  it 
is  capable  of  operating,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  discover. 

The  weight  of  raw  cotton  consumed  by  a  eiven  amount  of  machinery,  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  article  producea.  We  produce  in  England,  fabrics 
of  which  the  raw  material  forms  two-Uiirdi  of  the  value,  and  fabrics  of  which 
it  forms  not  one-fiftieUi  of  the  .value.  We  spin  yarns  of  which  the  raw  mate- 
rials cost  threr-f(jurUtM,  and  yams  of  which  it  costs  one-twentiet/i,  of  the  finished 
price.  We  have  spindles  that  produce  21bs.  of  yarn  a  week,  and  spindles  that 
do  not  produce  21bs.  a  quarter.  But  without  going  to  those  extreme  varieties, 
we  will  hei-e  copy  a  statement  made  by  Messrs.  Du  Fay  <&  Co.,  in  their  montlily 
circular,  the  accuracy  of  which  we  can  fully  confirm.    They  say: 

will  consume 


840  spindles,  working 
&40         *•  « 

840        «  " 

840        «  " 


20*8  twist, 

311's  " 

40'8  « 

eo's  « 


u 
« 


13401  lbs. 

740    « 

625    « 

224    « 


Now  though  machinery  accustomed  to  produce  No.  20*s.  cannot  produce  No. 
60*8 — yet  it  can,  without  material  change  or  diflficulty,  produce  No.  30's;  and 
machinery  adapted  for  No.  30's,  can  change  to  No.  40's,and  so  on.  In  fact,  every 
mill  has  a  range  of  at  least  (en  nutnfters,  by  varying  which  it  can  reduce  or  aug- 
ment its  consumption  of  cotton  easily  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  weaving  mills.  In  many  miUs,  looms  may  be  seen  working  side  by  side, 
of  the  same  constniction.  Pome  of  which  produce  60  lbs.  a  week,  and  others  only 
25  lbs.  We  could  mention  at  least  one  mill  where  the  amount  of  raw  cotton 
worked  up  weekly  varies  according  to  fineness  of  the  article  produced,  to  meet 
the  fluctuating  demands  of  the  market,  from  30,000  lbs.  to  Ib.OOO  lbs.:  and  we 
find,  in  the  Manchester  Qunrdian  of  last  Saturday,  the  following  corroborative 
stsitement: 

Some  idea  of  what  a  change  of  numbers  will  effect,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  instances  (the  names  of  the  firms  are  before  us): 


Jleduetion. 

No.  1, 10  000  U«. 

No.  2 18.000  lbs. 

No.  3 26,000  lbs. 

No.  4 10,000  lbs. 

No.  5 10,CC0  lbs. 

Ko.  6, 70  bales 


rret^ui  weekly  oonsumftion^ 

out  of  40.000  Ibff. 

'«  60.Q0O  lb«. 

«  115.000  Iba. 

«  30.000  \\n< 

•*  30,C00  Jlfl. 
"  120  bttlcs« 
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TTe  have  been  infonned  bj  another  very  extensive  spinner,  that  the  reduction  in 
his  establishment  is  more  than  40,000  lbs.  per  week. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  this  change  from  coarser  to 
finer  numbers  is  actually  carried  on  at  any  particular  period.  "We  know,  how- 
ever, that  it  does  go  on  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  has  done  so,  perhaps  almost 
unprecedentedly,  dnring  the  last  six  mouths;  and  when  we  consider  the  im- 
mense proportion  of  the  weight  of  cotton  used  in  England,  which  is  consumed 
by  the  makers  of  heavy  cloths  and  coarse  yams,  we  mink  we  may  safely  affirm 
that  a  brisk  demand  for  printers,  shirtings,  and  Indian  yarns  on  the  one  hand, 
with  a  dull  demand  for  domestics,  long  cloths  and  German  yam  on  the  other, 
or  a  reversal  of  these  conditions  of  the  market,  if  contiuuetf  for  any  time,  will 
make  a  difference  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  in  the  weight  of  the  raw  cotton  consumed. 

Now,  an  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton  is  much  more  strongly  felt  in  the 
coarser  yams  and  the  heavier  cloths,  than  in  the  finer  ones.  An  acfvance,  such 
as  has  taken  place  in  the  last  twelve  months,  of  nearly  3d.  per  lb.  on  tlie  raw 
material  of  a  stout  calico,  which  ordinarily  sells,  in  the  finished  state,  at  8d.  per 
lb.,  is  nearly  40  per  cent,  on  the  manufactured  article.  On  a  printing  cloth  or  a 
fine  shirting,  which  sells  at  12d.  per  lb.,  it  is  only  25  per  cent.;  and  on  the  piece 
Vf'ien  firinUd,  it  is  far  less  than  this — in  fact  a  mere  trifle.  Or,  to  put  it  in  a 
still  clearer  light,  an  advance  of  3d.  per  lb.  on  a  heavy  domestic  calico,  will  com- 
pel the  purchaser  to  pay  4d.,  where  ne  formerly  only  paid  3d.  per  yard.  The 
same  3a.  per  lb.  will  be  15d.  on  a  piece  of  printing  cloth  30  yards  in  length, 
which,  when  printed,  sells  in  the  shops  at  about  123.  6d  ;  in  other  words  it  will 
raise  the  price  to  the  customer  from  5d.  to  SV^d.  per  yard.  Now,  this  advance, 
which  is  only  ten  per  cent.,  is  not  sufficient  materially  or  rapidly  to  check  con- 
sumption; the  other  advance,  which  is  only  40  per  cent.,  is.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  an  advance  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material  will  check  the  demand  for,  and 
conseauently  the  production  of  heavy  fabrics,  much  sooner  and  more  decidedly 
than  tnat  of  light  ones.  Accordingly,  as  the  following  table  will  show,  the  range 
of  prices  is  more  limited  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter;  and  never  keeps  pace 
with,  or  nearly  so,  that  of  the  raw  material: 

PnwperJb.ofthefoOouyingatiieUainNov.     1845,  1844,  1847,  1848,  1849.  Extra  range. 

Raw  cotton,  fidr  uplands, 4l^d  6d  5Ud       4d  C>41  lyA 

No.  20's  water  twi«t,  gd.  wc, 9  9,%  1%  &/i  sCf  2% 

No.40*«  mule  twist,  fair  iec, 10  91?  8lJ  7  9>|  8 

Stout  domcaticn,  18V<  Ibg.  fop  60  yanU, 9V(C  »K  ®k  ^  8  1% 

Medium  domestic*,  12  lbs,  fop  56  yards, 11%  1\\Z  ^  9\i  10  2j2 

Printing  doths,  2-7  in.  72  reed,  5  lbs.  2  os...  13  1^  12V^  10^  14^^  3>J 

It  is  obvious  from  this  table  that  while  printing  cloths  have  a  range  of  price 
even  exceeding  that  of  raw  cotton,  and  find  no  difficulty,  where  there  is  a 
rea.>4onably  brisk  trade,  in  following  its  fluctuations,  the  very  reverse  is  the  case 
with  heavy  domestics,  into  which  a  very  disproportionate  bulk  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial is  worked  up,  when  compared  with  the  machinery  employed.  For  these 
last  mentioned  articles  there  is  a  verv  extensive  demand  o^  low  prie't;  but  with" 
out  any  material  advance,  this  demand  immediately  falls  off.  A  great  proportion 
of  them  is  exported  in  the  form  of  T  cloths  and  long  cloths  to  Portugal,  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  the  Levant,  as  long  as  prices  range  about  8d.  a  lb.:  when  it  ap- 
pr(»aches  9d.  this  export  is  almost  wholly  suspended,  and  the  manufacturers  who 
ordinarily  supply  it  are  compelled  to  turn  their  attention  to  other  fabrics. 

Another  cause  contributes  to  this-  change.  In  unprofitable  years,  such  as 
always  occur  when  the  raw  material  is  deficient  in  quantity,  and  has  rapidly 
become  enhanced  in  value  (as  in  the  present  year),  every  manufacture  is  of 
course  anxious  l>oth  to  minimize  his  loss  and  to  make  his  capital  go  as  far  and 
last  a3  long  as  he  can.  It  is  evident  that  this  will  be  best  effected  by  turning  his 
machinery  to  the  finest  range  of  numbers  it  is  fitted  to  produce,  and  working  up 
[say]  20,000  lbs.  instead  of  30,000  lbs.  of  cotton  weekly.  Moreover,  in  years 
when  trade  is  dull,  and  when  manufacturers,  from  inability  to  sell,  are  compell- 
ed to  accumulate  stocks,  the  same  inducement  to  produce  as  fine  fabrics  as 
possible  is  still  more  strongly  felt.  A  manufacturer  with  500  looms  on  light 
printing  cloths,  can  afford  to  hold  a  stock  of  50,000  pieces,  or  four  months  pro- 
duction, but  a  manufacturer  with  500  looms  must  have  a  larger  capital,  who  can 
afford  to  hold  25,000  pieces,  or  four  months*  production  of  heavy  aomestics.  In 
round  numbers  the  first  would  have  £12,000.  and  the  second  .£1h,0;)0  locked  up. 

From  a  combination  of  all  the  above  considerations — from  observing  that  this 
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change  from  coarser  to  finer  fabrics  has  often  occnrred  in  the  past — from  kno^^ 
ing  how  easily,  and  to  what  an  extent,  it  may  be  effected-^and  from  perceiving 
the  vast  inducement  which  such  a  rise  in  the  value  qf  cotton  as  has  recently 
occurred,  offers  to  this  change — we  feel  no  doubt  that  such  a  change  has,  during 
the  last  six  months,  been  carried  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  generally  estimat- 
ed; and  we  question  whether  the  actual  consumption  is  at  this  moment  within 
5,000  bales  per  week  or  what  it  appeared  to  be  in  May  last,  nor  within  3,000  of 
what  it  actually  was.  We  feel  convinced,  too,  that  with  our  present  and  future 
prospects  as  to  the  supply  and  price  of  tie  raw  material,  as  developed  in  the 
early  part  of  this  paper,  our  manufacture  must  run  more  than  it  has  done  of  late 
years  upon  the  finer  yams  and  fabrics,  and  consequently  that  our  consumption 
of  cotton  (till  the  supply  from  miscellaneous  quarters  has  been  greatlv  augment- 
ed), must  tend  to  deereasr  rather  than  otherwise,  notwithstanding  tlie  increase 
and  improvement  in  machinery;  that  (to  sum  up  the  whole),  those  gpeculaton 
who  refuse  to  believe  in  diminished  consumption,  and  thofe  manu/aelurcrs  who 
re/used  to  face  Vie  fact  if  an  inadequate  svppiy,  will  find  theniselres  equally  in  error 
and  in  danger.  We  particularly  call  the  attention  of  the  latter  parties  to  the 
consideration,  that  the  better  or  worse  accounts  of  the  coming  American  crop  in 
no  degree  affect  our  argument.  "We  have  assumed  it  at  2,350,000  bales — the 
hi^est  estimate  being  2,400,000  bales. 

There  are  yet  other  reflections  which  tend  to  corroborate  this  conclusion.  We 
are  not  without  indications  that  we  have  over  estimated  and  outrun  the  demand 
for  the  manufactured  article  from  our  existing  market,  as  much  as  we  have  out- 
run the  supply  of  the  raw  material  from  existing  sources.  It  is  probable  that 
the  world  s  requirement  of  cotton  goods,  about  keeps  pace  with  the  world's 

growtli  of  cotton  wooL  But  unfortunately  our  machinery  has  increased  faster 
lan  either.  We  can  produce  more  calico  than  is  wanted,  and  can  consume 
more  cotton  than  is  grown.  We  think  that,  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  this, 
we  may  safely  take  the  data  of  the  last  five  years  as  our  basis — since,  though  the 
demand  of  our  manufacturers  has  in  that  period  been  checked  by  a  tremendous 
political  and  commercial  convulsion,  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  increased 
during  a  portion  of  that  time  by  an  unexampled  expenditure  among  the  working 
classes  (in  the  form  of  wages  to  railway  laoorers  and  others),  and  the  supply 
has  been  checked  by  one  of  the  most  deficient  cotton  crops  known  for  many 
years. 

STOUT  DOMZSTIOS. 

^^it       '"•Sd"^"       T"*""-*-         SelUng  price.     ProSt  U«. 

1845, 3.76d 4d 7.76d .9.25d 1.5d <L 

1646, 5.6  4.2 9.8  ..„ 9.30^ OA 

1847, 4.25 4   8.26 9.75 1    

1848, 6.7 .4     -9.8  -8.75 — 1.06 

MIDniM  DOMESTICS. 
l'VT4O,......».4.^d....................O.00... ... •..••••..••. .J^ .7 u.. •%........ ••. ....J  1.4 5...... •..—•«     .•.»•• ...    ••• 

1846, 6     6.75 11.76..... 11.25 - 0.5 

1847, 4.75 5.25 10 9.75 0.25 

1848, 3.65 5     8,65 :.  9.25.. 0.6 

1849, 6.25 5.5  11.75 -10     1.75 

In  estimating  the  second  column  in  all  these  tables,  we  have  taken  into  ac- 
count both  the  economj  in  the  cost  of  workmanship,  where  there  has  been  any, 
and  also  the  variation  m  the  waste  owing  to  the  varying  price  of  cotton,  which 
will  account  for  the  slight  ^uctuations  olxjervable. 

VKOnyQ    CLOTHS. 

"i^r^t:       ''°^^:S^''       '»»-<«•»•        Selling  pri«.      Proat.       I^. 

1845, 5    d 6,85d ll,85d 13  d 1,15 

1846, 6.5  7        13.5     13.2.5 a25 

1847 5.6  6.75  12Jtt  12.25 «. ... 

1848, 4.5  6.5    11        10.75 - 0J25 

1849, 6.75 6.75  13-5    14.25 0.76 ... 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  experience  of  isolated  individuals  will  not 
invalidate  the  conclusioas  of  these  tables,  which  show  the  margin  between  the 
raw  material  and  the  manufactured  article  at  the  prices  of  the  day.  These  pri^ses 
vary  during  the  year;  and  a  manufacturer  who  has  laid  in  his  cotton  at  the 
cheapest  time,  and  made  his  contracts  of  sale  at  the  dearest)  may  realize  a  profit. 
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tliausb  tbe  general  trade  incun  a  loss.  The  onlj  case  in  vbicb  tliese  tables 
may  lead  to  an  incmrect  concltnion  ia,  where  tbe  relative  prices  in  November 
•re  tiut  fair  representatives  of  the  average  prices  of  the  year.  In  the  year  1847 
tbia  waa  tht'  case,  tiic  margin  between  cotton  and  yam,  or  cotton  and  cloth, 
being  much  greater  in  November  than  during  tbe  chief  part  of  tbe  year,  and  the 
loss  consequentiy  far  less.     The  average  of  that  year  left  a,  large  loss  on  all 

From  these  t&btea  it  vould  appear — as  indeed  bas  been  veil  kaown  to  all 
connected  with  the  trade — ibat  our  cotton  spinners  and  manufacturers  on  an 
average,  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  bave  been  carrying  on  their  works  to  a  loss 
ever  since  1B4S.  This  has  occurred  during  a  period  in  which  the  prices  of  the 
nw  material  has  fluctuated  upward  and  downward  at  least  40  per  cent.  Now 
can  it  l>eaupposcd  that  they  would  have  encountered  the  impoKsibility,  which  it 
is  evident  they  have  encountered,  of  obtaining  remunerating  prices,  if  they  had 
not  prodaced  more  than  our  actaal  markets  can,  on  an  average  of  years,  take 
offf 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  great  expectations  were  entertained  of  our  borne 
demand.  It  was  argued,  and  with  good  reason,  that  we  never  yet  had  a  year  of 
general  employment  and  low  prices  of  provisiona  combined,  which  waa  not  also 
a  year  of  very  large  domestic  consumption  of  manufactured  fabrics,  Thifi  year 
labor  boa  been  in  very  brisk  request,  and  food  has  never  beeu  so  cheap  and 
plentiful  since  1836.  Yet  our  expecUtions  from  these  facts  bave  not  been  fully 
•nswerad.  Tbe  sellers  of  printing  cloths  and  medium  shirtings  report  that  their 
home  demand  baa.  on  tbe  whole,  oeen  good;  the  sellers  of  domestics  report,  on 
the  contrary,  a  decidedly  dull  business,  worse  tban  that  of  last  year;  but  we 
believe  all  agree  that  the  anticipations  witb  vhicb  they  began  the  year  have  by 
no  means  been  realiied.  We  suspect  the  cause  to  l>e  this:  the  depreciation  in 
railwoy  property,  the  effects  of  the  Iriab  famine,  and  the  commercial  crash  in 
1W7,  have  impoverished  all  classes  of  lie  community  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  has  been  allowed  for  in  the  calculations  of  our  tradesmen.  We  qucslion 
whether  •'  tbe  power  of  purchase,"  on  the  part  of  the  British  community,  ia 
equal  to  what  it  was  in  IMS.  One  fact  alone  may  eosble  us  to  guess  at  tbe  de- 
gree to  which  its  aggregate  means  of  expenditure  must  have  been  reduced.  In 
round  numbers  tbe  sum  actually  expended  in  railways  is  2111  millions;  their 
actual  value  at  the  prices  of  Che  day  does  not  exceed  lUO  millions;  and  many  of 
them  pay  little  or  no  dividend. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  tbe  conclusions  which  our  tables  bave  solved: 

1.  OursApply  of  cotton  has  materially  fallen  off  during  Ibe  last  few  yeara,  and 
will  not  increase  except  under  the  stimulus  of  mucb  higher  prices  than  have 
(till  tbe  last  few  monllis)  obtained. 

2.  That  under  such  range  of  prices  our  consumption  will  not  maintain  its 
present  apparent  rate  (or  say  33,000  bales  a  week),  whatever  be  the  increase  of 
improveuieut  of  machinery. 

•1.  That  except  under  the  stimulus  of  low  prices,  our  existing  markets  cannot 
take  off  as  mucb  as  our  machinery  can  produce. 

4.  That  the  practical  deduction,  pointed  to  by  these  facta  are  two— :/>rt(  a  per- 
manent tendency  toward  the  production  of  finer  fabrics;  and  letandly,  a  check 
'■  "  '     '"     ind  macbineiy^ — of  our  producing  powt      '    ' 

the  raw  material  on  the  ono  hand!  am 
lufactured  product  on  Che  other,  shall  have  once  more 
loatored  tbe  bolancE. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  BAGASSE  FOR  FUEL,  IM  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR. 
[  Wk  luTe  been  £tTor«d  bj  a  oontrlbntor  whta  tbe  fDLlowIng  uper ;  Hbd  having,  onnolTer.  sna 
tb*  iiuecuftil  fl»«FliDenle  of  Ur.  l>ftkln,  tX  BsLod  ItaDge,  lu  drrkiij;  ba«uie,  w«  vItv  It  inwrtloa 
with  pleuim^-KD.  ] 

Fob  Kome  years  past,  many  attempts  have  been  made,  to  convert  bagasse,  or 
compressed  sugar  cone,  into  fuel,  fur  the  purpose  of  using  it  in  tbe  manufacture 
of  sugar. 

Wood  is  daily  becoming  more  scarce;  and,  in  many  cases  on  plantations  front- 
ing the  Mississippi  river,  and  other  streams  of  Louisiana,  not  a  cord  is  to  be  ob- 
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tained,  except  from  rafts  and  flood-wood,  a  very  uncertain  and  expensire  reli- 
ance. Generally,  bagasse  has  been  a  serious  nuisance  to  the  planter.  The  trou- 
ble and  expense  of  getting  rid  of  it,  has  formed  an  important  item  in  his  esti- 
mates. He  has  often  built  immense  chimneys  for  consuming  it,  instead  of  cart- 
ing it  to  distant  portions  of  his  fields,  where  it  has  lain  for  years,  fermenting 
and  decomposing.  Some  of  these  chimneys  have  answered  the  desired  purpose, 
and  some  nave  not — but  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  they  are  ex- 
pensive and  troublesome  to  a  serious  extent. 

Since  the  scarcity  of  wood  has  become  a  matter  of  anxiety  to  the  planters  of 
Louisiana,  thev  have  endeavored,  by  various  means,  to  convert  their  bagasse  in- 
to a  valuable  fuel.  Some  have  erected  extensive  sheds,  under  which  they  have 
deposited  their  bagasse,  as  fuel  for  the  coming  year*  some  have  stacked  it  in  the 
open  air;  others  have  spread  it  out  on  the  grouna  for  a  few  days  to  dry,  and 
then  to  bum  it.  These  plans  have  been  found  very  expensive  and  trouble- 
some, on  account  of  the  g^at  amount  of  labor  required  in  handling  the  bagasse, 
which,  too,  is  subject  to  take  fire,  and,  in  some  cases,  it  has  caused  great  destruc- 
tion and  damage.  To  dry  this  bagasse,  and  render  it  combustible,  as  fast  as  it 
is  discharged  from  the  rollers,  and  to  get  it  into  the  furnace  under  the  kettles  with 
the  least  possible  delay  and  handling,  and  there  to  make  it  a  useful  fuel,  hfis 
been  an  object  of  great  interest.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  desirable  ob- 
ject, many  plans  nave  been  suggested,  and  much  time  and  money  spent.  The 
majority  of  plans  has  been,  to  pass  the  bagasse  through  heated  chambers,  ov- 
ens, or  flues,  or  over  heated  surfaces;  in  every  case  of  which,  the  material 
moved  without  the  least  agitation  or  commotion;  consequentlv,  the  heat,  which 
was  only  a  reflected  one,  was  very  impartially  and  imperfectly  applied,  and,  in 
every  single  instance,  a  total  failure  was  the  result.  These  experiments  have 
proved,  that,  to  render  bagasse  combustible  for  fuel  as  fast  as  it  comes  from  the 
cane  mill,  requires  the  action  of  intense  direct  heat,  applied  to  every  surface  or 
part  of  the  pieces,  or  particles,  of  the  mass  of  the  material;  and  to  obtain  that 
application  of  heat,  tne  bagasse  must  be  kept  in  gr^at  agitation  or  commotion, 
in  its  passage  from  the  cane  rollers  to  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  through  a  vol- 
ume of  heat  sufliicient  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  obiect. 

A  principle  has  lately  been  discovered  and  applied,  by  James  H.  Dakin, 
architect  of  the  new  capitol  of  Louisiana,  at  Baton  Kouge,  by  which  the  bagasse, 
as  it  is  discharged  from  the  cane  rollers,  and  the  flame  or  heat  from  theflue  un- 
der the  kettles,  come  in  direct  contact,  one  with  the  other,  without  any  extra 
heat  or  power.  The  apparatus,  or  machine,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this,  con- 
sists simplv  in  cutting  off,  or  stopping  the  draft  of  the  original  chiAmey  of  the 
kettles,  ana  turning  it  through  a  revolving,  inclined  flue,  and  up  a  new  chira- 
nev  at  the  lower  end  of  this  flue.  At  the  same  time,  the  bagasse  from  the  cane 
rollers  is  caused  to  chute  into  this  revolving  flue  at  its  upper  end,  and,  by  means 
of  the  inclination  and  rotary  motion  of  the  flue,  it  is  carried  through  its  length 
and  discharged  into  another  chute,  by  which  it  slides  down  into  the  side  of  the 
furnace  under  the  battery.  By  this  means,  the  bagasse  and  flame  or  heat,  from 
the  furnace  and  flue  under  the  kettle  range,  pass  through  this  inclined  revolving 
flue,  at  one  and  the  same  time;  consequently,  the  bagasse  is  dried  to  any  degree 
required,  and  with  the  same  speed  Cor  more,  if  necessary)  with  which  it  travels 
from  the  cane  rollers,  and  it  passes  into  the  furnace  under  the  battery,  where  it 
fnmishes  an  excellent  fuel,  giving  the  most  intense  heat  and  a  great  flame,  or 
blaze;  and  all  this  is  accomplished  without  the  least  handling  whatever  of  the 
bagasse.  These  assertions  are  not  merely  theoretical,  for  the  inventor  has  con- 
structed a  machine  for  testing  these  facts,  and  numberless  and  daily  trials  have, 
in  everv  instance,  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  many  planters,  engineers  and 
other  citizens,  who  have  witnessed  the  repeated  results. 

The  accompanying  plate,  with  its  references,  will  fully  illustrate  and  explain 
the  principle  of  tne  invention  and  operation  of  the  machine  or  apparatus,  and  of 
its  practical  application. 

The  ground  plan  ((hows  a  fimall  section  of  the  plan  of  a  nugar  houm,  with  a  range  of  kettles, 
flgurqd,  1,  2,  3,  4.  and  the  plan  and  flue  of  the  chimney,  JC;  of  their  ftirnace,  and  the  plan,  Ac,  of 
the  revolving  flue,  A.  Thu  Pide  elevation,  lihows  the  geometrical  appearance  of  the  work.*,  to  the 
gpectator,  who  is  supiioacd  to  stand  out«ide  of  the  works  and  looking  toward  the  side  of  the  eu- 
p^  house.  The  corresponding  letters,  in  the  plan  and  elevation,  refer  to  corresponding  part«  in 
the  drawings,  &c.  Figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  kettles ;  letters  t,  »,  flue  fVom  the  furnace  under  the  ketUoa 
into  chimney  flue,  £,  and  through  into  revolving  flue,  A  ;  whlcJi^rovolving  flue  is^made  of  thin 
boiler  iron,  aftd  about  six  feet  in  diameter.    F,  flue  of  chimney  at  the  lower  end  of  rotary  flue 
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ifl  the  eleration  of  chimneys;  /:,  A-,  reTolrlng  Talres  or  dampers,  for  regulating  the  draft  of  the 
chimneys. 

D  shows  a  transverse  section  of  revolTing  flufe,  A,  and,  on  the  inner  surfiice  of  this  cylinder,  a 
number  of  strips  uf  iron  are  represented,  as  at  o,  o,  ice.  These  strips  are  from  six  to  eight  inches 
in  width,  running  the  entire  length  of  the  cylinder,  by  means  of  which  the  bagasse  is  caught  and 
carried  up  to  near  the  upper  surface  of  the  revolving  flue,  when  it  falls  again,  and  so  on,  contin- 
ually, in  great  agitation ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  tiie  flame  or  heat  from  the  t\xTU»t»  is  driring 
through  uie  mass  of  bagasse,  drying  it  perfectly,  in  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  minutes  time. 

Thus  the  reader  will  see,  from  the  foregoing,  <fec.,  a  principle  and  apparatus 
explained  and  illustrated,  which  are  simple  and  self-evident,  and  a  machine 
perfectly  contrived  and  adjusted  to  its  intended  purposes,  and  the  whole  of  easy 
apnlication  to  practical  use,  <fec. 

Dj  the  adoption  of  this  apparatus,  planters  can  immediately  convert  their  ba- 
gasse into  excellent  fuel,  getting  thereoy  from  two-fifths  to  one-half  of  the  whole 
quantitv  of  fuel  for  a  crop,  and  at  an  e2cpense,  for  the  machine  and  right  of  use,  that 
would  be  cleared,  in  most  cases,  by  the  first  season's  use.  The  fact  of  convert- 
ing bagasse  into  fuel  for  immediate  use,  as  fast  as  it  is  procured  from  the  rollers, 
and  without  any  handling  whatever,  is  a  matter  of  tlie  greatest  importance  to 
the  planter,  as  he  is  well  aware;  and  no  one  knows  as  well  as  himself,  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained,  and  the  trouble  and  nuisance  to  be  avoided.  Kow  sup- 
pose one  of  these  machines  to  be  attached  to  a  sugar-house  or  works,  and  in  mo- 
tion in  practical  use,  the  planter  will  see  his  bagasse  carried  from  the  cane  rol- 
lers, by  the  bagasse  carrier,  g,  up  to,  and  dropped  upon,  chute  B,  by  which  it 
slides  into  the  revolving  flue,  A^  and,  by  the  inclination  and  rotary  motion  of 
that  flue,  it  is  carried  through  and  deposited  upon  chute  C,  which  conducts  it 
down  and  into  the  furnace  under  battery  1 ,  where  it  makes  fuel  of  the  best  de- 
scription; and  all  this,  without  being  handled  or  touched.  The  full  volume  of 
heat  passing  through  flue  A^  will,  in  many  cases,  betoo^eat  for  the  bagasse  to 
sustain;  in  which  case,  the  unnecessary  quantity  will  be  dischar^d  up  the  chim- 
ney flue,  E.  The  valves,  /:,  A:,  will  regulate  the  draft  of  each  chimney  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  case.  It  will  be  observed,  two  chimneys,  instead  of  one,  are 
drawing  upon  the  furnace,  therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  a  sufliciency  of 
draft,  <fcc. 

The  cost  of  the  apparatus  or  machine  and  right  of  use,  will  vary  somewhat, 
according  to  circumstances.  The  variable  circumstances  are,  transportation  and 
the  situation  of  the  buildings  and  works,  <fec.,  and  more  or  less  facilities  in  at- 
taching the  machinery  to  the  old  works.  The  whole  cost  will  be,  from  $800  to 
$1,500.  Messrs.  John  Hill  &  Co.,  of  Baton  Rouge,  are  prepared  to  construct  the 
machines,  at  short  notice. 

To  take  off  a  crop  of  six  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar,  with  wood  fuel,  in  the 
usual  manner,  it  will  cost  as  follows  : 

1,800  oords  of  wood,  @  $3  fi  cord, $  6,400 

Five  per  cent,  wear  and  tear  of  property  employed  in  getting  wood,    220 

Four  teams,  carting  away  bagasse,  for  75  days,  750 

Five  per  cent.,  wear  and  tear  of  property  employed  in  casting  away  bagasse, 150 

Cost  of  wood,  for  one  crop, » $  6^620 

Ten  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  a  bagasse  drier, !. $  120 

By  using  bagasse,  the  quantity  of  wood  is  reduced,  of  its  usual  amount,  two-  )    «  oin 

fifths;  therefore,  1,140  cords  @  $3,  ...„ /    ^^ 

Wear  and  tear  of  property  employed  in  getting  wood  is  reduced  to  135 

Cost  of  fuel,  for  one  crop,  by  the  use  of  bagasse, 1 3,495      3,495 

Difference  of  value,  between  wood  and  bagasse  fuel,  for  one  crop, $  3,026 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  sugar  works,  to  which  this  machine  cannot  be 
adjusted  and  applied. 

2.  THE  WHALE  FISHERIES. 

The  importance  of  the  whale  fisheries,  in  whatever  light  they  may  be  regard- 
ed, cannot  perhaps  Ije  overrated.  The  ships  engaged  in  this  trade,  carry  more 
than  double  the  number  of  seamen  usuallv  employed  in  vessels  of  the  same  size 
in  the  merchant  service;  and,  as  on  such  long  voyages,  the  crews  are  compelled 
to  rely  on  their  own  resources,  the  fishery  is,  from  tnis  cause,  the  very  best  nur- 
sery for  the  education  of  thorough  seamen,  whose  duty  does  not  end  with  merely 
navigating  the  vessels,  but,  in  cases  of  emergency,  etxtends  to  that  qf  shipwrights. 
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mairt-makera,  riggera,  Ac;  ithile.  moreover,  the  nature  of  their  occupation  lusies 
them  good  boalmeu.  for  they  are  frequently  engaged  in  boats  sii  hours  nt  a  time 
ia  the  pursuit  of  whales,  the  capture  of  Wtaich  lequiiea  no  small  Bhare  of  skill, 
energy  and  courage.  If  to  this  be  superadded  the  employment  which  a  num- 
ber of  whaling  ships  would  afford  to  artisans,  tradesmen,  and  othera,  in  their 
construction  aud  equipment,  and  the  fact  that  tlie  produce  of  the  fishery,  viz. : 
oil  and  whalebone,  ts  «a  much  tcraltlt  tak™  out  afllie  tea,  as  also  that  the  trade  is 
one  whicli  dispenKes  with  tlie  necessity  of  embassadors,  consuls  and  commission- 
ers, and  needs  no  treaties  of  any  kind  with  foreign  powers,  it  will  be  evident  that 
it  is  especially  deserving,  above  all  other*,  of  consideration  and  encouragement. 

But  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  tbe  whale  fisheries  do  not  rest  alone 
cm  the  prosecution  uf  the  trade  itself;  for,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  oportuui- 
ttea  are  continually  afforded,  both  of  opening  new  channelsof  trade,  and  of  keep- 
ing up  with  all  parts  of  the  world  tlie  intereourse  ho  created. 

There  is  no  ocean  or  sea,  into  which  the  vessels  employed  is  the  Bouthem 
■whale  fisheries  do  not  penetrate;  neither  is  there  any  port  or  harbor  which  they 
do  not  oceasionally  visit,  for  tbe  purpose  of  affording  refreshment  to  the  crews. 
The  residence  of  the  niisaionaries  amongst  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  islands 
ia  entirely  owing-  to  whaling  ship  shaving  first  frequented  those  islands;  Bn4> 
but  for  their  .visits,  the  missionaries  {if.  indeed^  they  had  ventured  to  locate 
themselves  in  such  remote  places)  would  have  had  but  tittle  means  of  obtain- 
ing supplies  of  various  necessary  articles,  or  even  of  inlerehanging  er '" 

*'""■  with  their  friends. 


Although  a  certain  quantity  of  goods  (by  the  Americans  called  "  notions  ") 
is  usually  placed  ou  board  whaling  ships,  tor  the  purpose  of  being  bartered  for 
refreshments  Cor  the  crews,  still,  as  injjjrfering  with  the  gbjects  of  the  voyage, 
the  trading  of  those  vessels,  as  at  present  practiced,  is  objectionable,  inasmuch 
as  much  evit  has  arisen  from  the  masters  engaging  (without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  owners)  in  trade  on  their  own  account,  siid  thus  (from  their 
having  conflicting  interests)  sacrificing,  by  an  unreo-sonable  delay  in  port,  the 
chief  object  of  the  voyage  to  their  personal  advantage.  As  in  most  cases  the 
masters  subject  themseives  to  heavy  penalties,  by  trading  on  their  own  account, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  risks  they  have  so  incurred,  have  been  more 
than  compensated  by  the  large  profits  they  have  obtained;  and  thus  we  are  led 
to  the  conclusion,  that  there  esist,  in  the  manner  indicated,  extensive  channeb 
of  trade  which  are  almost  exrlusively  in  the  bands  of  ihe  Americans,  since  the 
number  of  ships  in  the  fishery  from  the  United  States  is  between  GOO  and  700, 
whilst  that  from  England  does  not  exceed  IT  ! 

But  although,  generally  speaking,  trading  on  the  part  of  whaling  ships  ia  to  be 
deprecated,  as  interfering  with  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  voyage,  still  we  must 
not  lo^ie  sight  of  the  great  benefits  conferred  by  these  vessels,  on  the  places  which 
thuy  visit,  as  may  be  instanced  in  the  cases  of  the  Sandwicli,  Society,  Friendly, 
and  otlier  islands  in  the  South  Seas;  and  we  have  l.itely  had  experience  how 
much  the  benefits  in  question  have  been  appreciated  by  the  Spanish  governor  at 
Manilla,  the  chief  of  the  Philippine  islands,  in  the  fact  that  he  has  specially  ex- 
empted whaling  ships  visiting  that  place  from  all  portch.irges  and  duties  on  the 
articles  supplied  to  tlicm,  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  frequent  it.  If  whaling 
ship?,  therefore,  be  only  regarded  as  a  meaus  of  opening  and  keeping  up  com- 
muuicatiODB  between  one  remote  island  and  another,  it  is  obvious  that  tliey  may 
be  made  instrumental  in  largely  benefiting  maiikintl.  So  employed,  they  may, 
in  fact,  be  likened  to  steamboats  touching  at  intermediate  stalions,  or  to  tbe  ve- 
hicles of  a  ParceU  Delivery  company  carrying  small  packaveii  from  place  to 
place,  at  a  charge  infinitely  below  what  would  oc  the  cost  of  delivering  them  by 
any  other  means.  Now,  the  stations,  at  which  ttie  boats  or  vehicles  touch  or 
atop,  are  more  directly  benefited  than  the  convcvancors;  since  it  often  hniipens 
that,  iu  Ihe  outset,  the  calls  or  stoppages  arc  made  without  the  certainty  of  there 
being  either  passengers  or  goods  to  cany.  But  it  is  certain  that,  with  proper 
nianaccmcnt,  whaling  ships  might  be  so  ordered  as  to  aS'ord.  without  the  risk  of 
prejudice  to  the  whaling  voyage,  facilities  for  opening  new  channels  of  trade,  as 
the  masters,  if  denied  the  opportunity  of  obtaining,  at  a  low  price,  commodities 
with  which  to  trade  on  their  own  account,  would  not  have  their  attention  divert- 
ed from  the  pursuit  of  the  fishery,  and  would  only  comment  to  become  incidental 
traders  upon  condition  of  recciviug  some  indemnification  for  loss  of  time. 
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ART.  I.— EARLY  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WEST,— Part  2.* 

POLITICAL  PABTIES  AND  FACTIONS  IN   KENTUCKY  AND  TOE  .WESTERN  OOUNTBT 

FROM  1786  TO  180«. 

[A.  D.  1795.]  "The  Mississippi  Company,"  composed  partly  of  the 
same  men,  with  the  aid  and  under  the  patronage  of  Gen.  Dayton  and 
Sir  Robert  Listen,  the  British  minister  at  Philadelphia,  soon  afterward 
attempted  a  similar  fraud  upon  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  with  a  view 
to  the  fraudulent  acquisition  of  the  western  territory  of  that  State  near 
the  lower  Mississippi.  The  scheme  was  first  conceived  and  planned 
from  a  suggestion  of  (jen.  Wilkinson,  and  contemplated  that  stupen- 
dous fraud  upon  the  Federal  government  and  upon  the  State  of  Georgia 
since  known  as  the  "  Yasoo  Speculation."  The  attempt  to  corrupt  the 
legislature  was  at  first  successful ;  but  the  legislature  was  thoroughly 
purged,  when  the  whole  scheme  fEuled,  involving  all  concerned  in  ruin 
and  disgrace. 

Failing  in  the  attempt  to  acquire  a  valid  claim  to  the  Yazoo  lands 
through  the  Georgia  legislature,  the  Mississippi  Company,  under  a  new 
organization,  and  under  the  auspices  of  prominent  aisunionists,  set  on 
foot  a  scheme  for  acquiring  a  claim  from  the  Spanish  crown,  adverse  to 
the  sovereignty  of  both  Georgia  and  the  Federal  government.  Under 
the  pretext  that  the  company  represented  a  large  number  of  American 
citizens,  application  was  made  to  his  Catholic  Majesty  for  an  extensive 
grant  of  isuids  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  between  the  sources 
of  the  Yazoo  river  and  the  southern  limit  of  the  United  States.  This 
scheme,  also,  was  defeated  by  the  negotiations  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  the  whole  of  western  Georgia,  comprising  the  Yazoo  and 
Natchez  countries,  was  ceded  by  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  the  United 
States  in  fiill  sovereignty,  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  signed  on  the  20th 
of  October,  1795. 

,  [A.  B.  1798.]  The  meml^rs  of  the  Mississippi  Company  and  their 
disunion  allies,  ha^ng  failed  in  all  their  schemes  of  personal  aggran- 
dizement and  corruption  in  the  United  States,  again  had  recourse  to 
the  bounty  of  the  king  of  Spain.  Under  the  guidance  of  General 
Dayton,  General  Williams  of  New  York,  and  James  Gunn,  application 
was  made  to  his  Catholic  Migesty  for  a  large  grant  of  lands  within  the 
limits  of  Louisiana;  but,  before  the  agent  could  receive  an  audience 
from  the  king,  the  whole  province  of  Louisiana,  by  the  treaty  of  Ilde^ 

*  Oontiaued  from  Aj^  Bumber. 
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onso,  had  been  ceeded  to  the  French  Republic.  Nothing  daunted  by 
these  successive  reverses,  the  agents  attempted  to  negotiate  with  the 
French  government  in  favor  of  a  similar  concession.  A  scheme  was 
laid  with  French  agents  and  correspondents  in  the  United  States, 
through  others  in  Paris ;  but  after  a  fruifcss  negotiation  of  nearly  two 
years,  the  whole  province  of  Louisiana,  by  a  treaty  of  Paris,  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States.* 

Pending  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  tr^ty  of  Paris,  the 
French  party  in  the  Uirit6d  States,  including  disunionists  of  every 
stamp,  were  active  in  schemes  of  intrigue  tind  oppo^ion  to  the  measures 
and  general  policy  of  the  F^dei^l  government,  until  the  final  transfer 
and  occupancy  of  Lottisiatfe.  ^This  oppdsitiott  was  secretly  promoted 
by  General  ftiyto^^^/olooel  B^r,tfBd  other  prominent  land-speculating 
disunionists,  who  were^n' terms  of  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Abbev 
Talleyrand,  during  his  twcVyears^ (dOjoum  in  the  United  States.  With 
his  aid,  and  th£at  of  an  intrigtdng*  Frenchman  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
by  the  name  o  Chavalier,  ^n  agent  of  the  housQ  of  Beaumarcbais  in 
Paris,  a  correspondence  was  maintained  with  the  National  convention. 
Through  the  same  mediufti,  these  disunionists  had  for  years  continued 
to  embarrass  the  Federal  relations  with  the  French  Republict 

[A.  D.  1800—1803.]  Meantime  other  companies  of  land  specula- 
tors and  disunionists  had  been  engaged  in  similar  schemes  of  personal 
aggrandizement,  besides  hundreds  of  land-jobbers,  who  were  upon  the 
field  of  disputed  titles  and  boundaries  in  Kentucky,  growing  out  of  the 
early  legislation  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  While  Si  Kentucky  was 
suffering  under  the  combined  influence  of  speculators  and  land-job- 
bing lawyers,  the  early  pioneers,  not  excepting  Daniel  Boone  and  his 
wife,  were  driven  from  their  homes  and  firesides,  which  they  had 
wrested  from  the  wily  savage,  and  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  within 
the  dominions  of  Spain.  At  the  same  time,  Judge  Sebastian,  for  him- 
self and  his  fellow  disunionists  of  the  Spanish  party,  was  contemplat- 
ing the  acquisition  of  a  grant  from  his  Catholic  Majesty, /(^r  three  mil* 
lions  of  acres  in  upper  Louisiana,  upon  the  waters  of  the  Missouri 
river,  with  the  avowed  object  of  establishing  a  colony  of  "adventur- 
ers" from  Kentucky,  who  were  ^^discontented  with  the  government  of 
the  United  States^  and  desired  to  live  under  the  mild  and  pacific  govern- 
ment of  Spain." 

The  authorized  agent  of  this  company  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  was 
Dr.  John  Watkins,  who,  with  ample  funds  and  credentials,  set  out  on 
his  important  mission.  But  the  vain  man,  only  a  few  jrears  from  his 
studies  in  fldinburgh,  was  an  unpracticed  traveler  in  Spain ;  and,  on  the 
road  to  Madrid,  he  was  entrapped  by  gentlemen  robbers,  who  politely 
relieved  him  of  funds  and  credentials,  and  delayed  his  appearance  at 
court  until  after  the  treaty  of  Ildefonso. 

This  same  Dr.  Watkins  four  vears  afterward  acted  a  conspicuous  * 
part  in  the  first  occupancy  of  Louisiana  by  the  Federal  authorities ;  be- 
came the  admirer  of  Govenor  Claiborne  and  General  Wilkinson,  until 
they  had  taken  effectual  measures  for  the  complete  frustration  of  Burr's 
conspiracy.     He  then  became  the  bitter  reviler  of  both,  and  the  brazen 

«  See  Western  World,  October  6th,  1806— also  August  23d,  1806. 
t  Idem— August  2d,  1606. 
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mouthed  defender  and  apologist  of  Burr  and  his  confederates.  In  1807 
lie  harrangaed  the  le^slature  two  whole  days  with  bitter  invective  and 
intemperate  declamation,  against  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the 
U.  States,  for  their  agency  'm  defeating  the  designs  of  the  conspirators. 

[A.  D.  1804.]  At  the  mnsfer  of  Louisiana,  a  large  j)roportion  of*, 
the  land  speculators,  who  literally  swarmed  in  the  West,  were  disap- 
pointed men  who  had  empoverished  themselves  by  years  of  unavailing 
efforts  in  visionary  schemes  of  aggrandizement;  large  liabilities  had 
l)een  incurred,  and  bankri\ptcy  or  success  was  their  only  alternative. 
A  new  field  of  operations  w^as.  presented  in  tlie  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of  cession  from-  Spain  to  France ;  and  this  ;was  seized  with  avidity  by 
the  lynx-eyed  speculators  as  a  ^cr;i»fri:w^/.     *     ', 

The  Spanish  authorities,  who  ^d  a^iini^tefiQd^ibejg^vernment  up 
to  the  period  of  transfer,  were  still  resident  in  the  country,  and  not 
unlike  the  majority  of  those  exercising  authority  j^nder  a  weak  and 
corrupt  government,  were  accessiWe  to  overtures  and  collusion,  for  the 
purposes  of  gain  and  personal  aggrandizement. 

The  new  field  of  operations  comprised  {he  w^hole  scope  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  grants  and  concessions  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
under  all  possible  circumstances  and  phases.  Claims  and  evidences  of 
title  were  to  be  raked  up  from  old  records,  musty  documents,  anti- 
quated titles,  concessions,  settlement-rights,  transfers,  entails,  and  every 
species  of  oral  and  written  evidence  of  title,  real  and  factitious. 

[A.  D.  1806.]  Claims  of  this  character  were  eagerly  sought  by  the 
land  speculator,  and  as  freely  produced  by  the  needy  Creole,  and  the 
avarici6us  fabricator.  An  active  commerce  sprung  up  between  the  art- 
ful land-jobbers  and  the  docile,  unlettered  settler ;  titles,  complete  and 
incomplete,  were  multiplied  in  endless  variety ;  and,  before  the  close  of 
the  year  1806,  the  several  Recorders'  offices  established  by  Congress 
for  upper  and  lower  Louisiana,  were  filled  with  the  accumulated  titles 
and  claims  to  land  filed  for  record.  Subsequently  the  number  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  various  acts  of  Congress,  providing  for  such  as 
were  excluded  by  previous  acts. 

During  this  period  the  rage  for  speculating  in  lands  pervaded  the 
whole  western  country,  as  well  as  the  principal  cities  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  "  To  such  an  extent,"  says  the  Frankfort  Palladium,  "  had 
the  hateful  spirit  of  inordinate  speculation  in  lands  proceeded,  that  it 
had  corrupted  ihe  fountains  of  legislation  and  the  courts  of  justice,  as 
well  as  ihe  body  politic.  The  rapacious  spirit  of  accumulating  large 
l)odies  of  land,  pervaded  the  whole  country  and  nation,  engendering  a 
mass  of  corruption  in  every  State  of  the  Union ;  and  which  mencLced 
the  existence  of  the  Union  itselfV* 

The  halls  of  Congress  were  thronged  by  artful  agents  and  intriguing 
-speculators,  who  exerted  all  their  influence  to  control  the  legislation  as 
well  as  the  general  policy  of  the  Federal  government,  on  the  subject  of 
the  public  domain,  and  to  give  such  shape  and  force  to  bills  as  might 
be  most  advantageous.  The  uniform  policy  of  the  Federal  government 
was  in  favor  of  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  public  lands  in  ^mall 
divisions  suitable  for  individual  families,  and  at  a  certain  fixed  price 
per  acre.      The  views  and  interests  of  the  speculator  was  just  the 

«  See  Prankfort  Palladium  (Kentucky),  Januftry  25th,  18Qfi. 
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reverse.  He  sought  to  monopolize  the  public  domain  for  his  own  ui<& 
yidual  aggrandizement ;  or,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  immense  landed 
estates  and  barronial  possessions  suited  to  a  landed  aristocracy.  A 
policy  exactly  suited  to  his  views  prevail^  within  the  Spanish  domin- 
ion, which  was  maintained  in  west  FloRa,  south  of  the  line  of  de- 
marcation and  north  of  the  island  of  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  in  the 
territory  west  of  the  Natehitoehes.  The  national  difficulties  and  the 
arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Spanish  government  relative  to  boundaries, 
were  such  as  to  provoke  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  Spanish  authorities,  contemplating  a  retrocession  of  the 
territory  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  were  active  in  at- 
tempts to  foment  discontent  in  the  creole  population,  and  to  induce 
collisions  with  the  Federal  authorities.  At  the  skme  time  Spanish 
troops  in  west  Florida  and  Texas,  with  the  knowledge  and  instigation 
ef  Colonel  Burr  and  General  Dayton,  were  put  in  motion  to  sustain  the 
pretensions  of  Spain.  Prior  to  this  movement  Colontb  Burr  had  bun 
closeted  for  hours  together  with  the  Sfanish  minister^  Ynijo^  near 
the  Federal  government. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  when  the  western  pec^le  were  organizing  inta 
volunteer  regiments  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  tendering 
their  services  to  the  Federal  government  for  the  vindication  of  their 
national  rights,  and  when  the  Commander-in-chief  had  been  directed  Ur 
occupy  the  threatened  frontier;  when  disunionists  had  been  sowing  the 
seeds  of  discontent  in  upper,  and  the  Spanish  in  lower  Louisiana, 
Colonel  Burr,  late  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  but  the  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  President,  chagrined  and  embittered  in  his  feel- 
ings toward  those  in  power,  embarrassed  in  his  financial  schemes,  and 
reckless  of  consequences  as  to  the  future,  was  traversing  the  whole 
western  country,  "  making  his  galloping  joumies,"  and  "  hb  meteor-like 
visits,"  to  every  point  of  the  new  States  and  Territories.  His  former 
elevated  station,  his  exalted  intellect,  and  his  facinating  address,  gave 
him  a  ready  access  to  the  confidence  of  the  wealthy  and  influential,  and 
a  commanding  influence  in  all  popular  assemblies. 

The  public  were  impressed  with  a  belief  that  his  visits  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  some  important  secret  enterprise,  under  the  cog- 
nizance, if  not  under  the  immediate  orders,  of  the  Federial  government. 
The  enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged,  was  represented  as  one  whick- 
opened  the  direct  road  to  wealth  and  distinction,  to  those  who  arc  am- 
bitious of  honorable  promotion.  The  ardent,  the  credulous,  the  ambi^ 
tious  and  the  desperate,  were  attracted  by  the  mysterious  nature  of  the 
expedition ;  and  satisfied  by  vague  hints,  inuendoes  and  significant 
phrases,  that  it  was  not  only  feasible,  but  highlv  advantageous  to  all 
concerned,  they  relied  for  success  upon  the  skill  and  abiUty  of  their 
enterprising  leader. 

Thus  men  were  secretly  enlisted,  agents  appointed,  emissaries  em- 
ployed, money  procured,  arms,  ammunition,  provisions  and  military 
stores,  were  provided  at  various  points  on  the  Ohio  and  Cumberland 
rivers,  preparatory  to  the  execution  of  the  grand  unknown  design.  In 
every  county  of  Kentucky  Burr  had  "  his  enlisting  officers,"  and  an 
expedition  against  the  Spanish  provinces  was  intimated  as  the  object  of 
the  enterprise ;  yet  it  was  freq^oently  intimated  that  ^^  then  was  tomt- 
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^ing  more  bihind — "  that  the  present  government  of  the  United  States 
could  not  stand,  that  much  money  might  be  made  by  the  first  ad- 
eeniurert."* 

To  a  few  of  his  intimate  jissociates  and  confidential  friends,  disun- 
ionists  and  inimical  to  the  sdpninistration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  disclosed 
onore  folly  his  ulterior  jdans. 

Abortive  attempt  to  arraign  Colonel  Burr. — The  watchful  eye  of  the 
Federal  government  had  been  directed  toward  Colonel  Burr,  and  all 
his  movements  had  been  closely  observed  for  months ;  yet. so  artfully 
had  his  designs  been  concealed  by  his  friends  and  adherents,  that  it 
was  not  until  the  autumn  of  1806,  that  public  suspicion  was  awakened 
to  his  real  resign ;  and  the  people  of  Kentucky  were  thrown  into  a 
state  of  great  excitement,  by  the  first  attempt  of  the  Federal  author- 
ities to  arrest  the  unlawful  enterprise.  On  the  5th  of  November, 
JToseph  Hamilton  Daviess,  Esquire,  District  Attorney  of  the  United 
States  for  Kentucky,  moved  for  the  arrest  of  Aaron  Burr,  upon  a 
<^arge  of  setting  on  foot  '^  a  military  expedition  against  the  Spanish 

jprovinces."t 

«  See  Wef^tern  World,  June  30tb,  1808,  article  *'Reguhu  AntweretL*^  A 
number  of  elaborate  articles  had  appeared  in  the  public  prints,  over  the  signature 
of  "  Regulus,**  in  vindication  of  Messrs.  Alien  and  Clay — and  from  the  pen  of 
IiHt.  Clay  himself,  as  was  supposed. 

t  The  following  is  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  instituted  in  the  Federal 
Court  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  against  Col.  Aaron  Burr,  November  5th  1806 — 
viz. :    Federal  Codrt — Hon,  Marry  Innit^  Judge  pretxding. 

United  States,  Plaintiff,        \         On  motion  of  the  United  States 

versus  >  District  Attorney, 

Aaron  Burr,  Defendant.       J  J.  H.  Daviess. 

'^'Motion  is  thx  FK]>saAL  Oovkt  of  the  Kentucst  Dibiiuct  AOAiiwr  Aaaok  Burr, 

ESQUI&K,  LATE  VlCB-PElfllDEMT  Ot  THE  UNITED  StATBS,  FOR  ObIXES  OF  HIOH   MiS- 
DEMEANOBS. 

"  On  Wednesday,  about  noon,  on  the  fifth  instant,  J.  H.  Daviess,  Esquire,  At- 
torney of  the  United  States  for  the  above  district,  rose,  and,  addressing  the  court, 
-said  that  he  had  a  motion  to  make  of  the  utmost  magnitude  and  extraordinary 
nature,  and  which  regarded  the  welfare  of  the  Union  at  large.  That  the  unhap- 
py state  of  his  heslth  alone  had  prevented  him  from  making  it  on  the  first  day  of 
the  term.  That  be  should  ground  his  motiun  on  an  affidavit  which  he  would  pre- 
sent to  (he  court.    He  then  made  oath  to  the  following  affidavits 

"United  St'.tes  of  America,  Kentooet  Diamior,  sU.—^.  H.  Daviess,  Attor- 
ney for  the  United  States  in  and  for  said  District,  upon  his  corporeal  oath,  doth 
depose  ond  say,  that  the  deponent  is  informed,  and  doth  verily  believe,  that  a  cer- 
tain Aaron  Burr,  Esquire,  late  Vicc^residcnt  of  the  United  States,  for  several 
months  past,  has1»i>en,  and  is  now,  engaged  in  preparing  and  setting  on  foot,  and 
in  providing  and  preparing  the  means  for,  a  military  expedition  and  enterprise 
within  this  district,  for  the  purpose  of  descendinir  the  Ohio  and  Mtssitsippi  there- 
with, and  making  war  npon  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  Spain,  who  are  in  a  state 
•of  peace  with  the  people  of  these  United  States — to  wit.,  on  the  provinces  of  Mex- 
ico, on  the  westwardiy  side  of  Louisiana,  which  appertain  and  belong  to  the  kfng 
of  Spain,  a  European  prince,  with  whom  these  United  States  are  at  peace. 

'*  And  said  deponent  further  saith,  that  he  is  informed,  and  fully  believes,  that 
the  above  charge  can  be,  and  will  ba,  fully  sustantiated  by  evidence,  provided 
this  honorable  court  will  grant  compulsory  process  to'brin|r  in  witnesses  to  testify 
thereto. 

*^  And  the  deponent  further  saith,  that  he  is  informed,  and  verily  believes,  that 
the  agents  and  emissaries  of  the  said  Burr  have  purchased  up,  and  are  continuing 
lo  purchase,  large  stores  of  provisions,  as  if  for  an  army;  wYvich  the  said  Burr  reems 
to  conceal  in  great  mystery  from  the  people  at  large,  h'*  purposes  and  projects:; 
while  the  minde  of  ^the  good  people  of  this  district  seem  agitated  with  the  current 
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After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  procure  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  the 
Federal  Attorney  was  at  last  compelled  to  abandon  the  prosecution ; 
jet  it  was  not  until  he  had  become  fully  convinced  of  the  overweaning' 
influence  of  the  court  in  favor  of  the  prisoner,  and  an  evident  disposi- 
tion not  only  to  overrule  every  motion  made  by  the  prosecution,  but 
to  entertain  every  plea  and  motion  for  the  defense. 

The  defense  was  conducted  by  Gblonel  Burr  himsdf,  assisted  by  his 
counsel,  John  Allen  and  Henry  Clay,  Esquires,  both  exercising  unlim- 
ited influence  over  the  Federal  Judge,  who,  by  an  unprecedented  decis- 
ion, and  an  extraordinary  charge  to-  the  grand  jury,  seemed  determin- 
ed to  embarrass  every  effort  of  the  District  Attorney. 

ramor  that  a  military  expedition  against  some  neighboring  power  is  preparing 
by  said  Burr. 

"  Wherefore  said  Attorjiey,  on  behalf  of  said  United  States,  prays,  that  due 
process  issue  to  compel  the  personal  appearance  of  the  said  Aaroi*  lJurr  in  this 
court,  and  also  of  such  witnesses  as  maybe  necessary  on  behalf  of  the  said  United 
States,  and  that  this  honorable  court  will  duly  reco^ize  the  said  Aaron  Burr, 
to  answer  such  charges  as  may  be  preferred  against  him  in  the  premises  ;  and  in 
the  mean  time,  that  he  desist  and  refrain  from  all  further  preparation  and  pro- 
ceeding in  the  said  armament  within  the  said  United  States,  or  the  territories  or 
dependencies  thereof,  J.  H.  Datizss,  A.  U.  S.^ 

•'  Haying  read  this  affidavit,  the  Attorney  proceeded  in  the  following  words  i 

"  The  present  sul]ject  has  much  engaged  my  mind.  The  case  made  out  is  only 
as  to  the  expedition  against  Mexico  ;  out  I  have  information  on  wlkich  I  can. 
rely,  that  all  the  westerji  territories  are  the  next  object  of  the  scheme  ^  and,  final- 
ly, all  the  region  of  the  Ohio  is  calculated  as  falling  into  the  vortex  of  the  new 
proposed  revolution.  What  the  practicability  of  this  scheme  is  I  will  not  say  ; 
out,  certainly,  any  progress  in  it  might  cost  our  country  much  blood  and  trea- 
sure to  undo ;  and,  at  the  least,  great  public  agitation  must  be  expected. 

*'  I  am  determined  to  use  every  effort  in  my  power,  as  an  officer  and  as  a  man^ 
to  prevent  and  defeat  it. 

**  Having  made  die  affidavit  myself,  I  shall  make  no  comments  on  its  suffi- 
ciency. 

"  In  case  of  felony,  the  affidavit  must  be  positive  as  to  a  felony  actually  com- 
mitted, but  in  a  misdemeanor  of  this  nature,  where  the  sole  object  of  the  law  is 
prevention,  such  an  oath  cannot  be  required  ;  the  thing  must  rest  on  belief  as  to 
the  main  point  of  guUt. 

"  I  could  easily  prove  positively  the  purchase  of  supplies  of  various  kinds^ 
but  this  is  no  offense.  Mr.  Burr  may  purchase  supplies  ;  he  may  import  arms  ; 
he  may  engage  men,,  which  1  am  told  is  actually  begun  ;  yet  all  these  things, 
being  proved,  make  no  offense — neither  can  proof  of  the  declarations  of  his 
known  confidents,  of  which  abundance  might  oe  had,  attach  guilt  to  him  :  it  is 
the  design,  the  intent,  with  which  he  makes  these  preparations  that  constitute  his 
misdemeanor. 

"  There  must  be  a  ^eat  exertion  of  supposition  to  imagine  a  case  in  which 
positive  proof  of  the  lUegal  design  can  be  had ;  it  must  rest. in  information  and 

belief. 

"The  eourt,  onght,  therefore,  to  issue  a  warrant  or  capias  for  the  accused,  and 
examine  witnesses,  when  the  court  will  be  able  to  decide  whether  Mr.  Burt 
should  be  bound  to  good  behavior  on  the  premises,  or  recognized  to  appear  here 
and  answer  to  an  indictment  " 

In  answer  to  tliis  motion,  Judge  Innis  declared  the  course  of  the  Federal  At- 
torney without  precedent  or  sufficient  evidence,  and  required  the  mature  reflec- 
tion of  the  court ;  that  to  award  the  process  required,  would  be  oppressive  and 
unjust  to  the  accused,  and  would  he&nactof  tyranny,  to  which  the  court  could 
not  be  accessory. 

The  District  Attorney  then  demanded  a  grand  jury,  which  at  leneth  waa 
conceded ;  and  a  grand  jury  was  impanneled  and  sworn.  Among  Uie  wit- 
messes  were  Benjamin  Sebastian,  John  Brown  and  General  John  Ad2r  beside 
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At  leDgth,  ia  view  of  the  excited  state  of  public  feeling  indoced  by 

designing  men,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  strong  measures  threatoned  by 
Burr's  friends  and  advocates,  the  District  Attorney  was  induced  to 
make  a  formal  motion  for  the  diicharge  of  the  grand  jury,  i^od  the 
alleged  plea  of  the  absence  of  a  material  witness  for  the  prosecution.* 

*  See  MisaisBJppi  Messenger,  Dec.  Gth,  1806. 
numj  others  known  aa  forniGrlv  Spanish  asiociateB. — See  Weitern  World,  Jfov. 
g(A  and  I51A,  1806— oJto  the  Miuiuippi  Matengtr,  Det.  9(A,  1806. 

As  tiita  triiLl  was  one  of  unusual  interest,  it  may  not  be  Bupcrfluous  to  gire 
the  reader  a  brief  sketcli  of  the  proceedings  in  the  case,  as  followe,  viz.; 

Not.  8th,  The  Brand  juiy  was  called  and  Judge  Innis  deli 'ered  his  charge, 
which  wa.t  altogether  favorable  to  tlie  accused.  Mr.  Caviess  llien  arose  and  in- 
fonncd  the  jury  that  thej  might  call  on  him  if  thej  thuu^ht  proper,  to  assist 
them  in  the  eiamination  of  witnesses,  when  his  further  remarks  were  interrupted 
by  HeniT  Clay,  Esquire,  one  of  Mr.  Burr's  counsel,  who,  addressing  the  court, 
obaerved,  "  that  the  privilege  contended  for  by  the  Federal  Attorney  was  a  navel 
on',  and  he  hoped  the  court  amid  not  grant  i/." 

Mr.  Daviess  replied  at  length,  aod  closed  his  remarks  with  the  following 
words,  viz.:  "Mr.  Clay  declares  his  confidence  in  the  innocence  of  the  accused! 
After  this  I  was  in  hopes  he  would  have  renounced  all  attrmpti  to  tt'Jlt  inquiry. 
If  there  is  no  scheme,  my  examinations  cannot  make  the  witnesses  rwtar  there  U 


If  there  it  an  cnterprif,  my  inquiries  may  dei'oli 
d  the  motioB  and  refused  to  permit  the  "   '       ■  '  - 


ruled  the  motioB  and  refused  to  permit  the  Federal  Attorney  to  aid  in  the  exam, 
inations  of  the  grand  jury,  and  the  case  was  submitted  to  their  unaided  ddib- 

The  gr?.nd  jury  as  their  finding,  returned  "  an  addreit  to  the  covri,"  extraor- 
dinary and  unprecedented  in  its  character,  tuieriing  th^r  belief  iu  tlie  entire  in- 
noeenee  of  the  accused,  as  to  any  intention  or  design  to  violate  the  laira  of  the 
country.  •■  John  Alloa,  Esquire,  one  of  the  connsels  of  Colonel  Burr,  then  arose 
and  desired  permission  to  lake  a  copy  of  the  address  of  the  grand  jury  for  pub- 
lication, in  onler  to  relieve  public  suspicions  concerning  his  intimate  friends 
who  were  implicated  ia  the  public  cenBUje,"^Set  Wettern  World.  Dee.  I3t/.. 
1806. 

Mr.  Davicis,  fully  assenting  to  the  copy  for  publication,  closed  his  remarks 
with  the  following  significant  words,  vii.;  "  I  know  much  parade  of  innorence 
will  be  a/ft-cted  :  /repiiKu/iDnf-cnfi.  The  public  mind  may  be  carried  off:  but 
in  a  fete  m  ntfw  it  will  perceive  this  project  ai  it  really  ii.  My  conviction  is  un- 
ihahtn.  The  grand  jury  seem  to  have  aimed  a  blow  at  the  root  nf  tumor  aad 
Miapieinn,     Let  the  Court  fix  the  disgrace  on  mc  or  on  them. 

"  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  address  to  tho  grand  jury  ia  altogether  un- 

Erecedented,  and,  eonieqiiently,  improper.  Why  has  it  been  necessary  to  depart 
om  the  common  couise  ot  proceeding  T  Why  in  Ihii  eate  did  the  jury  travel 
out  of  the  established  eourao,  which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  purs>iiid,  as 
well,  by  the  grand  jurors  of  Kentucky  as  of  every  other  country,  from  tlie  first 
dawn  of  jurisprudence!  Did  the  jury  thtnk  it  neatiary.  in  order  to  remove  rut- 
ineian  from  the  eharaeUr  of  Colonel  Burr,  ihat  they  should  tmnacend  the  usual 
limits  of  Lljcir  duty,  by  ru^titn^  the  man,  whom,  in  the  capacity  of  jurors, 
they  could  only  condemn  or  a'au'l,  according  to  the  evidence  before  them?  Did 
the  jury  attend  to  the  proceedings  before  mc  court?  Did  they  not  perceive 
that  every  nerve  was  exerted  by  Colonel  Burr  and  his  counsel  to  suppress  in- 
— '      "      9.f>  OUi  look  likf  innncertee  ? 

t  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  will  concur  with  me  in 
.--.-..    ■-    ■       .-    ..." . --    • '-othel 


quir^! 


a  man  of  so  much  importanec  to  thit  aitnmuntfy,  and  his 
:emption  from  toipieion,  so  essentially  requisite,  that  the 
jury  must  draw  u,B  on  aifdrfM,  not  only  declaring  him  ixi(  p«Hy  (which 
the  propper  stoppiJig  place),  but  must  they  also  go  further  and  declare  him 
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This  premature  attempt  to  arraign  Colonel  Burr,  without  sufficient 
evidence  for  his  conyiction,  served  only  to  produce  a  popular  prejudice 
in  his  favor  and  to  give  a  partial  triumph  to  his  friends  over  law  and 
justice ;  while  a  disbelief  or  doubt  of  his  guilt  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  expediting  his  equipments  and  prosecuting  vigorously  his  plans  for 
descending  the  Mississippi. 

After  his  discharge  at  Frankfort,  Colonel  Burr  proceeded  to  Nash- 
ville, where  his  lato  honorable  discharge  secured  him  many  friends  and 
a  hearty  welcome.  Encouraged  by  his  good  fortune,  he  resumed  his 
preparations,  which  were  urged  with  renewed  vigor  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  grand  enterprise.  Friends  multiplied,  and  money  was  ad- 
vanced at  will  for  expediting  his  voyage  down  the  MississippL  Boats 
of  light  draft  were  in  progress  of  construction  at  various  points  upon 
the  Ohio  and  Cumberland  rivers ;  arms,  ammunition  and  supplies  of 
all  kinds  were  provided  for  the  expedition,  which  was  designed  to  enter 
the  Mississippi  about  the  20th  day  of  December. 

prevent  an  open  inqutri/;   and  nothing  was  lefl  wndone^  which  might  emhamtu 
the  public  Attorney ,  and  prevent  his  mrriving  at  the  truth. 

"  I  cannot  forbear  extending  my  remarks,  by  observing  that  the  honorable 
Judge  appeared  predetermined  to  hare  Colonel  Burr  acquitted,  and  that  with 
eclat,  if  possible."— 5fe  Weitem  World,  Dee  18<^,  1806. 

The  friends  and  adherents  of  Colonel  Burr,  elated  at  their  success  in  eluding 
the  power  of  the  law,  and  to  sustain  the  Court  and  grand  jury  before  the  pub- 
lic, proceeded  to  celebrate  Burr's  release  bv  a  ball  to  the  successful  intriguer. 

Tne  day  after  the  finding  of  the  erana  jury,  tickets  were  distributed  for  a 
ball  to  be  given  in  honor  of  Colonel  Burr,  appointed  for  Monday  night  at  Cap- 
tain Taylor's  Hotel :  but  the  enthusiasm  of  tne  masses  was  not  for  Colonel  Burr 
and  his  confederates.  The  baU  was  but  poorly  attended  either  by  gentlemen  or 
ladies,  and  those  in  attendance  were  chiefly  from  the  families  of  Harry  Innis, 
John  Brown,  and  others  favorable  to  Burr's  schemes :  the  whole  display  prov- 
ing very  unsatisfactory  to  Colonel  Burr  and  his  satellites. 

Indignant  at  the  outrage  upon  the  community,  a  number  of  patriotic  citizens, 
of  the  first  standing  in  the  country,  united  in  giving  a  splendid  ball  on  Thurs- 
day night  following  at  Bushe's  Hotel,  in  honor  of  the  Union,  and  in  approbation 
of  the  vigilance  and  firmness  of  Joseph  H.  Daviess^  District  Attorney  of  the 
United  States.  Among  those  in  attendance  were  seventy  gentlemen  and  thirty 
ladies.  Among  the  former  were  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  many  leading  members  of  both  houses  of 
the  legislature.— &c  Western  World,  Dee,  \Slh,  1806. 

Among  the  distinguished  citizens,  who  served  as  mMiagers  of  this  patriotic 
ball,  were  Colonel  James  F.  Moore,  Senator;  Major-General  Samuel  Hopkins, 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  John  Pope,  Senator  in  Congress,  John 
Kowan,  Secretary  of  State  ;  General  Green  Clay,  Speaker  pro-tem  of  Senate  ; 
Colonel  Jilion  Payne,  State  Senator  ;  Colonel  Henry  Crist,  George  Bibb,  Esqttire, 
and  Samuel  M^Kee,  members  of  tlie  legislature  ;  Obtain  Richard  Taylor  and 
Wm.  Trigg,  Esq, 

The  festivities  of  the  evening  and  the  patriotic  convivialities  of  the  occasion 
were  enlivened  by  the  cordial  sympathies  of  the  heroes  of  1776,  with  the  soli- 
tary interruption  of  a  transient  scowl  of  indignation  at  the  unwelcome  appear- 
ance, for  a  moment,  of  a  spy  from  the  Burr  conspirators. — Western  World,  Dec. 
ISth,  1806. 

Neither  Mr.  Clay  or  Mr.  Allen  were  present  at  either  of  the  balls  aboTed 
named.  T  he  course  of  these  two  attornies  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Burr,  excited 
a  storm  of  public  indignation  against  them,  as  well  as  against  other  prominent 
aiders  and  abettors  of  Burr's  cause.  The  popular  indignation  prevailed  most 
against  John  Allen,  Benjamin  Sebastian,  Joiin  Brown,  Georgib  ITicholas,  Harry 
Innis  and  others  of  the  former  Spanish  party  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  stren- 
uous exertions  of  Mr.  Clay  in  a  series  of  elaoorate  articles,  published  oTer  the 
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Meantime  apprehension  and  alarm  were  awakened  througlioiit  the 
whole  West  and  South-west.  The  release  of  Burr  was  viewed  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people  as  portentious  of  danger  to  the  stability  of 
the  Union,  which  seemed  verging  to  dissolution.  Nor  was  this  appre- 
hension diminished,  when  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
27th  of  November,  issued  his  proclamation,  announcing  the  existence 
of  a  powerful  combination  of  lawless  individuals,  who  were  engaged  in 
the  unlawful  enterprise  of  a  military  expedition  against  the  dominions 
of  Spain,  and  commanding  all  civil  and  military  authorities  of  every 
grade  to  be  active  and  vigilant  in  suppressing  the  same. 

On  tke  2d  of  December,  Edward  Tiffin,  Governor  of  Ohio,  submit- 
ted to  the  legislature  a  confidential  communication,  announcing  the  ac- 
tive preparations  then  progressing  within  that  State,  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  Colonel  Burr's  agents,  who  were  then  equipping 
twelve  or  fifteen  Kentucky  flat-boats  near  Marietta ;  and  that  he  was 
informed  of  two  other  floatillas  preparing  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio, 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  general  expedition.  He  also  communi- 
cated his  views  relative  to  the  object  and  design  of  the  conspirators  j 
having  been  credibly  informed  that  the  expedition  was  at  first  to  con- 
sist of  thirteen  hundred  men,  with  such  reinforcements  as  might  be 
ready  to  join  them  for  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  and  its  dependen- 
cies ;  together  with  the  erection  of  a  new  government,  independent  of 
the  United  States,  and  under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  power ;  that 
the  western  people  were  to  be  seduced  from  the  Union,  or  farced  to  ce- 
cede  from  it. 

The  governor  was  clothed  with  the  authority  to  call  out  the  militia  ; 
and  fourteen  boats  containing  military  stores  and  supplies,  were  seized 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum. 

About  the  same  time  a  number  of  boats,  containing  provisions,  amu- 
nition  and  arms,  supposed  to  belong  to  Aaron  Burr,  having  passed  the 
Falls,  a  detachment  of  militia,  under  General  Winlock,  was  stationed 
at  Louisville  with  orders  to  examine  all  boats  passing.  Other  detadi- 
ments  were  likewise  posted  at  the  mouths  of  the  Cumberland  and  Trade- 
Water  rivers. 

Among  the  boats  which  had  descended  the  Ohio,  were  two,  contain- 
ing artillery,  musquets  and  bayonets,  of  French  manufacture,  and  on 
board  were  several  men  who  spoke  the  French  language.* 

The  spirit  of  disunion  and  revolt  had  been  widely  diffused  among 
the  French  and  Spanish  inhabitants  of  upper  Louisiana,  and  among 
the  French  of  the  Dlinois  country,  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Genevieve 

•  Western  World,  Dec.  6th,  1806. 

signature  of  **  Re^uius"  to  defend  them  and  ihield  them  against  fn<6/ie  odium, 
they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  a  thorough  inquiry  by  the  legislature,  which 
resulted  in  the  disclosure  of  the  most  astonishing  corruption  in  office,  and  mor- 
al turpitude,  by  exposing  acts  of  a  treasonable  nature  which  had  marked  the 
career  of  prominent  politicians  for  more  than  twenty  years  previous.  These 
investigations  relative  to  the  treasonable  conduct  of  Innis,  Brown,  Sebastian, 
Nicholas  and  AUen,  were  warmly  opposed  in  the  legislature,  by  Heilrvr  Clay, 
who  used  every  effort  to  smoUier  investigation,  as  he  had  done  in  the  defense  of 
Burr.  Yet  the  inquiry  was  pressed  forward,  and  the  seal  of  national  disgrace 
was  set  upon  the  guilty ;  and  the  "  Spanish  AsionateM*'  were  fully  exposed. — See 
Western  World,  July  &th,  1808. 
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and  Kaskaskia.  A  respectable  gentleman  at  Si  Louis,  in  a  letter  dated 
November  Qth,  1806,  states  that  "the  greater  part  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards  are  disaffected  toward  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  are  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  becoming  subjects  of  their  old  mas- 
ters.    They  seem  to  view  the  measure  with  the  utmost  pleasure,  and 

s  consummation  beyond  doubt."* 

General  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Henderson  county,  who  had  visited  this 
region,  in  a  letter  dated  December  18th,  1806,  says  "  that  as  soon  as 
Colonel  Burr's  return  from  the  South  was  announced  at  Easkaskia, 
consternation  seemed  to  pervade  all  ranks  of  Americans  in  the  terri- 
tory. It  was  certain  Colonel  Burr  had  written  treasonable  letters  to 
St.  Louis,  and  had  greatly  elated  the  French  and  Spaniards  with  the 
hope  of  soon  being  dismembered  from  the  Union ;"  also  "  in  St.  Gren- 
evieve  and  on  the  road  from  thence  to  St.  Louis,  scarcely  any  other 
subject  was  mentioned ;  and  after  the  despatches  from  Colonel  Ue  Pais- 
ter,  the  French  and  Spanish  inhabitants  looking  upon  the  event  as  if  it 
had  already  taken  place — two  militia  captains  having  hailed  ihe  fifteenth 
day  of  November  as  the  period  of  their  emancipation,  declared  that 
they  would  rally  around  the  Spanish  flag  the  moment  it  should  be 
hoisted." 

Yet  the  adherents  of  Burr  at  this  place,  as  in  all  other  places,  affect- 
ed to  treat  the  alarm  and  apprehension  entertained  by  the  friends  of 
the  Union  as  preposterous  and  unfounded. 

In  the  Indiana  territory  the  Federal  jurisdiction  extended  from  the 
Great  Miami  westward  to  Kaskaskia  and  the  upper  Mississippi :  yet 
Burr  had  succeeded  in  gaining  over  to  his  schemes  and  interests,  the 
Federal  Judge,  the  Governor,  and  a  strong  influence  in  the  Territorial 
legislature.  As  late  as  December,  1807,  the  influence  of  Burr's  ad- 
herents, with  a  little  intrigue,  was  strong  enough  to  secure  the  election 
of  Major  Davis  Floyd,  to  the  office  of  clerk  in  the  lower  house,  al- 
though he  had  been  indicted  with  Aaron  Burr  at  Kichmond,  for  a  high 
misdemeanor  against  the  government ;  and  had  subsequently  been  ar- 
raigned at  Jeffersonville  before  the  Federal  Judge,  Thomas  T.  Davis, 
who,  after  a  mock  trial,  had  sentenced  him  to  the  mere  nominal  fine  of 
ten  dollars  and  three  hours  imprisonment. 

This  same  Judge  Davis  had  been  one  of  Burr's  intimate  friends,  and 
an  early  and  prominent  adviser  of  his  unlawful  enterprise.! 

The  subsequent  career  of  Colonel  Burr  on  the  lower  Mississippi, 
his  capitulation,  his  mock  trial  at  Washington,  his  absconding  from  the 
civil  authorities,  and  his  final  capture  by  the  military  arm  of  the  gov- 
ernment, all  within  the  limits  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  have  all  been 
recorded  in  another  place.  J 

The  schemes  of  Colonel  Burr,  his  plans  of  ambition  and  personal 
aggrandizement,  and  the  revolutionary  enterprise  contemplated  by  him, 
or  for  which  he  was  suspected  by  the  government  and  the  friends  of 
the  Union,  cannot  be  more  explicitly  and  more  concisely  expressed,  than 
in  the  following  graphic  sketch  from  the  "  Western  World,"  of  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1807,  entitled  ^^ Burr's  Conspiracy"  viz.: 

*  Western  World,  Nov.  28th,  1806. 

t  See  a  letter  from  Jeffersonyille,  dated  Aug.  24th,  1807,  in  the  Western  World 
of  Sept.  24th,  1807. 
t  See  History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Missifisippi,  vol.  2. 
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"The  proclamation  of  the  executive  of  the  United  StaUa  renders 
every  sort  of  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  public  papers  fiieottly  to  the 
government  no  longer  necessary ;  the  matter  is  now  eatablish.^d  upon 
the  clearest  and  most  authentic  foundation,  the  official  autVvity  and 
act  of  the  chief  magistrate. 

"  The  public  now  explicitly  know  that  a  oonapiraey  has  aotua'ly  ex- 
isted. We'may  now,  with  propriety,  enter  upon  a  more  detailed  inves- 
tigation, and  offer,  without  reserve,  both  the  facta  with  which  we  are 
aci^uainted,  and  the  obvious  courses  and  conBc^^nences  of  the  deeigns 
which  have  been  for  nearly  two  years  hatching.  , 

"  The  design  of  Mr.  Burr,  we  are  credibly  informed,  arose  from  an 
application  made  to  him  to  favor  the  seizure  and  occupation  of  the  Ya- 
zoo territory,  under  the  color  of  law,  but  hj  force  and  arms.  To  this 
project,  Mr.  Burr  appeared  not  at  first  to  pay  much  attention — it  was 
considered  as  not  of  sufficient  moment,  nor  affording  adequate  objects  to 
tempt  ambition  nor  to  reward  such  faculties  as  were  best  adapted  for 
brilfiantaud  hazardous  enterprises;  that  the  object  could  neither  produce 
in  adraitce  the  means  for  its  own  accomplishment,  nor  Ttward  those  who 
should  engage  in  it,  but  by  the  slow  and  precarious  means  of  agricultural 
labor ;  that  it  was  likely  to  meet  national  opposition,  while  it  increased 
the  hazard;  that  men  who  would  lead,  and  by  whose  talents  great  en- 
terprises are  always  conducted  and  prove  successful,  would  not  enter 
upon  tttch  a  prmeet  alone,  while  lands  were  to  be  had  so  easily  in  the 
States  and  new  Territories,  or  in  the  new  acquisitions  of  Louisiana,  with- 
out such  hazards ;  but  that  under  all  considerations  there  were  obstacles 
on  the  threshold  which  were  insuperable — these  were,  it  is  presumed, 
n<n,  arms  and  money. 

"  It  was  represented  that  from  the  eastern  States  a  great  number  of 
men  could  be  procured ;  that  in  the  capital  ciliet  there  were  many  per- 
sons ready  to  advance  money,  and  that  other  resonrces  could  be  pro- 
vided by  means  well  understood :  what  Ihttt  means  are  we  may  possi- 
bly be  able  to  point  out,  audi  we  know  that  the  executive  is  fully  ap- 
prised of  certain  meant  which  were  already  put  in  operation  and  with 
apparent  success. 

"  We  have  heard  very  lately  of  6,000  stand  of  arms,  shipped  from 
Baltimore,  for  that  direction — but  we  have  also  beard  of  a  stratagem 
by  which  it  was  intended,  under  specious  and  apparently  patriotic  pre- 
tenses, to  arm  the  insurgents  with  the  veaponi  of  the  general  govern- 
meni,  and  from  its  arsenals.  The  reader  will  observe  that  in  this  arti- 
cle we  have  blended  fault  of  which  we  possess  the  evidence,  with  other 
indaelioni  from  the  facts,  which  concur  with  each  other,  and  render  the 
whole  coherent  and  complete. 

"  New  suggestions  that  men  and  money  could  be  procvred  were  the 
dawning  rays  of  the  conspiracy — and  upon  the  assurance  of  these  be- 
ing forthcoming  on  dematd,  this  great  fabric  which  we  aro  now  to  ex- 
pose to  the  world's  indignation  was  founded. 

"  The  scheme  of  empire  was  more  comprehensive,  than  any  man  not 
well  informed  can  eoneeive — but  it  is  demonstrable,  that  is,  the  editor 
of  this  paper  can  demonstrate  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  and  in  spite 
of  the  most  confirmed  incredulity,  that  the  dtiign  conceived  and  in- 
tended by  Mr.  Burr,  extended  to 
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1.  '^  The  establishment  of  a  despotic  government  on  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

2.  ^'  That  Mr.  Burr  was  to  be  the  despot. 

3.  '^  That  from  among  his  friends  in  the  United  States  were  to  be 
selected  the  materials  of  new  nobles — no  doubt  conservative  senates 
and  legions  of  honor ! 

4.  '^  That  among  his  designs  of  empire  were  fundamentally  predeter- 
mined a  formidable  military  and  naval  establishment,  and  that  it  was 
to  be  reared  from  the  materials  of  the  United  States,  combined  with 
other  foreign  materials. 

5.  ^'  That,  of  course,  the  sea-coast,  on  an  extensive  line,  was  to  be 
seized  and  occupied. 

6.  ^^  That  offers  of  honor  and  emolument  were  to  be  held  forth  to 
adventurers,  and  to  every  description  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 
world, 

^^  This  vast  and  dazzling  project  was  communicated  to  very  few  ;  but 
we  know  to  whom  it  was  communicated — we  can  prove  it,  if  the  great 
culprit  should  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  national  justice.  The  readers 
of  this  paper  know  we  have  never  hazarded  a  declaration  of  this  nature, 
without  assurance  doubly  sure :  the  executive  of  the  Union  is  fully  pos- 
sessed of  the  facts. 

^'  But  as  the  extremes  at  which  the  rapacious  and  treasonable  seizure 
of  the  Yazoo  speculation  is  placed  from  the  erection  of  a  new  empire 
may  shock  the  judgments  of  men  who  are  either  not  accustomed  to 
reflect,  or  look  to  others  to  reflect  for  them,  we  shall  endeavor  to  pur- 
sue the  clue  which  unites  these  extremes,  and  therein  reveal  the  inter- 
mediate members  which  unite  and  make  them  oVie. 

"  In  our  cities  there  are,  and  ever  will  be  in  large  opulent  cities,  a 
number  of  men  of  desperate  circumstances — men  reduced  by  extrava- 
gance— ^by  gaming — ^by  the  failure  of  complex  speculation — by  bank- 
ruptcy— by  foreign  contaminations — by  hostility  to  government — ^by 
vicious  and  irregular  habits— ^^  instruments  for  any  daring  enterprise^ 
in  which  their  despair  may  find  a  resource  for  hope  or  a  termination. 

'^  These  men  are  always  easily  known — and  never  difficult  to  be  at- 
tracted by  a  man  of  social  and  persuasive  manners — ^where  good  fare 
and  fair  promises  find  a  ready  access  and  a  firm  hold — men  with  that 
kind  of  honor  which  is  proverbial  even  among  thieves^  which  unites  and 
chastens  and  sanctifies  as  it  were,  the  approach  and  the  cooperation  in 
treason. 

"  In  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  the  hateful  spirit  of  inor- 
dinate speculation  in  lands — ^that  rapacious  spirit  of  accumulation  of 
immense  tracts  of  lands,  such  as  first  infected  the  Roman  patricians, 
and  inflamed  the  Roman  people  to  seek,  by  an  agrarian  law,  the  secu- 
rity of  liberty  against  the  all-devouring  influence  of  partial  monopoly  * 
such  a  spirit  of  speculating  rapacity  throughout  the  nation,  has  formed  a 
mass  of  corruption  in  every  State  of  the  union,  which  menaces  the  safety  of 
the  nation,  and  pointed  out  to  the  great  conspirator  the  resources  from 
which  he  was  to  draw  the  fuel  for  that^me  which  Granger  said  would 
soon  rise  in  the  western  country. 

"  In  the  new  settled  cotmtries  of  the  United  States,  there  are  hund- 
reds of  persons  who  hold  lands /or  which  they  have  not  paid. 
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"  There  are  others  who  hold  luida  for  which  hcayy  taxes  are  due. 

"  There  are  others  whoso  titles  to  land  are  bad,  and  some  preoanons. 

"  There  are  others  who  are  disconteateil  beoaose  thej  are  not  elevated 
to  power  or  place  in  the  General  or  State  goTcmmenta,  whose  bosoms  en- 
gender discontent  and  are  prepared  for  revolt. 

"  To  these  men  of  every  description  the  overtures  of  a  speciona  and 
daring  inoendiarj  oonld  never  be  mistaken  or  misapplied.  Ur.  Burr, 
who  has  been  a  ipeeiUator  upon  the  most  oomprenenaivo  and  always 
ovtTdoTu  scale,  was  better  qualified,  perhaps,  than  any  man  in  the  country 
to  knote  and  obtun  the  sympathy  of  tuck  men. 

"  He  made  a  journey,  last  year,  to  Kentucky,  in  search  of  these  ma- 
terials. 

"  His  friend,  Jonathan  DayUm,  was  also  in  the  western  country. 

"  The  intrigues  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  British,  to  dismember  the 
western  country,  seventeen  years  ago,  pcnnted  out  the  ready  means  to 
ascertain  the  quality  of  simi^r  disaffection  which  yet  existed. 

"  In  Tennessee,  and  in  the  Mississippi  territory,  the  same  means 
have  been  resorted  to. 

"  Bat  it  will,  be  a  natural  suggestion  to  the  reflecting  man — How  can 
the  occupation  of  the  Yazoo,  and  the  separation  of  the  weetem  coun- 
try— and  the  riddance  of  State  taxes,  and  the  assurance  of  doubtful 
titles,  be  combined  in  one  project  "i 

"  The  question  is  eertainiy  reasonable — but  the  eongraily  is  not  the 
less  in  conformity  with  all  the  experience  of  Eoankind. 

"  The  personal  object  of  Mr.  Bttrr  may  be  considered  the  primary 
ona  It  IS  not  to  bo  supposed  that  either  hia  sagneUy  or  his  cunning, 
would  suffer  him  to  unravel  his  whole  scheme  to  many :  perhaps  not 
to  a  dozen  persons.  We  know  that  to  one  man  of  celebrity  he  has  pro- 
posed one  species  of  project — the  erection  of  a  new  Government  beyond 
the  Ohio. 

"  We  also  know,  that  to  another  gentleman,  much  more  distinguished 
and  eminent  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  and  the  world,  he  suggested 
another  project — which  extended  even. so  far  as  the  seimre  of  Vera 
Crux.     Neither  of  them  would  listen  to  him  with  patience. 

"  There  is  nothing  incongruous  in  the  two  projects — nor  in  that  of 
seizing  the  Yazoo,  as  connected  with  them. 

"  The  only  matter  wtiich  Mr.  Burr  wanted  was  to  collect  the  foroe, 
with  the  requisite  storey  arms  and  funds — and  when  collected,  it  woold 
be  too  late  for  those  who  had  embarked  to  become  eounsellorB ;  they 
had  flown  in  the  face  of  the  country — they  had  alienated  themselves 
from  its  sacred  laws  and  protection,  and,  Uke  every  desperate  and  dc 
luded  banditti,  the  mil  and  caprice  of  their  leader  must,  from  Uiat  mo- 
ment, be  their  law. 

•  "  To  the  Tazoo,  therefore,  he  held  out  tiie  realication  of  their  specu- 
lations— and,  behold,  th^  have  not  only  deposited  immense  sums  in  the 
western  country,  but  they  have  conveyed  through  British  Canada 
brass  field  pieces  to  be  ready  for  agreat  occasion. 

"  To  the  disaffected  and  disappointed /«v  (for  in  Kentucky  they  are 
very  few  indeed)  he  held  forth  the  temptation  of  a  new  and  separate 
government ;  and  the  new  and  vast  advantages  to  be  derived  to  their 
trade  by  a  djjoonneotion  from  the  Atlaatk  States. 
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^^  To  others  who  had  views  and  speculations  in  Louisiana,  he  held  out 
the  name  of  the  Baron  de  Bastrop's  grant. 

"  To  others  the  idea  of  a  new  government  comprehending  east  Mex- 
ico and  Louisiana,  under  an  emperor^  which  emperor  he  was  to  be ! 

"  The  grand  temptation  in  the  first  instance,  when  the  force  was  mar- 
shaled and  the  plot  ripe,  and  to  seduce  all  the  deluded  into  an  overtaety 
was  seizure  upon  the  treasures  of  Mexico :  this  was  to  be  the  prelude 
to  all  the  subsequent  political  establishments — they  were  to  plunder 
Mexico,  and  build  up  cities  and  navies  with  the  rapine. 

"  Our  readers  may  think  this  mere  fancy — but  that  it  is  most  solemn- 
ly the  truth,  such  as  we  have  it  in  the  most  sober  and  creditable  form, 
we  declare  in  the  face  of  heaven — and  the  executive  of  the  United 
States  is  already  in  possession  of  the  evidence  of  the  principal  facts  to 
which  we  allude,  and  upon  which  their  development  is  founded. 

"  To  the  foregoing  sketch  we  shall  only  subjoin  a  few  remarks  for  the 
consideration  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  this  conspiracy 
is  to  be  found  none  but  men  of  what  has  been  called  the  third  party, 
the  adherents  of  Burr. 

^'  With  this  man.  Burr,  is  connected  Dayton  and  other  federalists. 

"  From  these  men  the  late  Spanish  embassador  (or  incendiary),  Yrujo, 
received  the  information  of  the  secret  proceedings  of  our  government  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress. 

"  With  this  Yrujo,  Burr  was  secretly  closeted  for  hours  together, 
when  last  in  this  city. 

^'  By  the  dispatches  of  this  Yrujo  (and  they  have  been  regularly  sent 
at  stated  periods  for  several  months)  the  Spanish  troops  on  the  frontier 
of  Louisiana  have  been  put  in  motion. 

'''  This  plot  was  communicated  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  although  a 
successor  was  nominated  to  Yrjijo,  he  has,  after  having  agreed  for  his 
passage,  been  induced  to  stay  to  see  the  project  consummated. 

"  We  shall  not  offer  a  word  upon  the  political  connections  of  Burr,  in 
any  part  of  thexLuion:  the  public  know  them — and  every  honor  that 
is  duo  to  the  connection  will  certainly  never  be  refused  to  them. 

"  It  is  presumed,  however,  that  the  marquis  Yrujo,  is  at  least  entitled 
to  another  Brush  Hill  dinner  from  Dallas  and  Co.,  by  way  of  proving, 
beyond  all  doubt,  their  very  sincere  attachment  to  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  Union." 

^  The  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  Aaron  Burr,  individually,  can- 
not .  be  more  justly  and  more  lucidly  expressed  than  in  the  following 
sketch  by  William  Wallace,  viz.: 

Aaron  Burr. — If  Blennerhasset  had  been  the  only  person  ruined 
by  Burr,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise,  charity  would  suggest  a 
burial  of  our  remembrance  of  the  exile's  desolation.  But  the  victims 
of  Burr  are  to  be  numbered  by  hundreds.  The  base  and  the  peaks  of 
society,  alike  show  the  scathing  marks  of  his  fiery  visitation. 

He  cherished  no  friendship ;  he  returned,  unhonored,  the  drafts  of 
gratitude ;  he  kindled,  by  the  fireside  of  hospitality,  the  flame  of  lost, 
and  felt  little  pleasure  in  bidding  adieu  to  the  Lares  of  his  host,  until 
the  dearest  that  flourished  in  their  shadows  were  sacrificed.*     The 

*  He  seduced  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  man  who  gave  him  shelter  after 
the  duel  with  Hamiltou. 
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man's  whole  being  centered  on  tbe  pivot  of  selfiehness.  But  for  tbe 
affection  he  manifested  toward  hia  daughter,  hia  sole  moral  merita  aeem 
to  have  been  courage  and  coolness ;  and  yet,  olnatering  as  were  the  lau- 
rels which  tbev  wedded  to  his  brow,  hia  baser  passions  so  predomina- 
ted, that  he  held  it  more  gloriona  to  seduce  a  woman'  than  to  glitter  in 
the  field  of  lettera,  to  acale  the  steeps  of  philosophy,  or  to  wave  a  ban- 
ner victorioasly  in  battle. 

He  courted  the  man  to  corrupt  hia  wife — the  statesman  to  profit  by 
hia  influence — the  millionaire  to  obtain  his  money— and  the  world  to 
gratify  hia  desires.  He  was  the  more  dangerous  from  the  possession  of 
an  intellect,  massive,  merciog,  brilliant,  united  to  a  frame  at  once  hand- 
some and  vigorouB.  His  mind  was  but  the  keen  and  resistless  weapon 
with  which  his  passions  hewed  a  way  to  conquest.  IThat  weapon  was 
Protean.  Bat  few  could  escape  its  everchang^ng  attack.  If  the  vic- 
tim came  fully  under  the  gaze  of  auteye — whose  sharp  light  resembled 
lightning  imprisoned  and  forever  playing  in  a  cloud  as  black  as  night — 
he  was  lost  Burr's  conversation  was  irresistib^  fascinating — hia  hand 
swept  over  every  chord  of  the  human  harp.  He  strewed  the  rosy  path 
of  tbe  happy  with  fiowers  of  a  still  brighter  hue ;  he  arched  the  troub- 
led aky  of  the  desponding  with  the  rainbow  of  hope ;  he  conjured  up 
before  the  wrapt  visions  of  the  avaricious,  mountains  of  gold ;  and,  to 
the  aspiring,  he  pointed  out  the  shadowy  vistas  of  glory. 

Thus  he  stood,  gifted,  unprincipled,  ruthlcsa  and  terrible.  The  want 
of  fortune  alone  prevented  his  presenting  in  one  lurid,  dreadful  and 
overwhelming  mass,  that  evil  which  he  acoompUahed  but  too  success- 
fdUy  in  many  details.  Chance  confined  to  valleys,  comparatively  hum- 
ble, a  tempest  which  only  waited  for  a  release  to  devastate  continents. 

It  may  be  aaked — "  la  not  his  valor  on  the  fields  of  hia  country  to 
be  remembered!"  The  answer  must  be — "  Yes."  That  was  a  redeem- 
ing trait. '  No  matter  from  what  motive  his  military  talents  were  exercis- 
ed, our  land  reaped  some  benefit.  But  there  are  many  persona  who  will 
doubt  the  real  patriotism  of  one  who  was  so  ready  to  lorswear  his  alle- 
faucet  who  trampled  on  so  much  that  was  sacred,  and  who  held  even 
Eis  exploits  against  tyranny  as  leas  glorious  than  the  moral  destruction 
(J  a  human  being. 

Age  la  expected  to  aubdue ;  but  with  Burr  the  winter  of  time  brought 
no  snows  to  cool  the  lava  of  passion.  At  four  score  and  six,  the  crater 
wore  a  glow  as  ardent  as  at  twenty.  His  faculties  mocked  at  a  cen- 
tury. Age  should  bring  the  aoothing  calm  of  religion,  to  enable  the 
barque,  which  has  been  tossed  by  the  atonns  of  life,  to  prepare  for  a 
worthy  entrance  into  a  sea  of  another  world.  Burr  died  as  he  bad  lived, 

firacticallv  an  atheist.  Age  should  bring  respect ;  Burr  died  as  ho  had 
ived,  without  the  respect  of  the  good.  His  hoary  haira  went  down  to 
the  grave  floating  on  the  brecse  of  infamy. 

In  cunning  an  lago ;  in  lust  a  Tarouin ;  in  patience  a  Cataline  ;  in 
pleasure  a  Sybarite ;  in  gratitude  &  Malay,  and  in  ambition  a  Napol- 
eon— he  affords  the  world  a  powerful  example  of  powerful  intellect,  dcs- 

■  H  is  ovn  araertion. 

f  He  wished  to  clalo)  his  rights  as  a  British  snlyect,  when  in  London.  Lord 
Liverpool  rejected  the  oBer  with  contempt. 
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titute  of  virtue.    His  portrait  would  fitly  appear  in  a  circle  of  Dante's 
Inferno. 

Let  no  one  accuse  me  of  stepping  with  unsanctified  feet  through  the 
Bolemji  vaults  of  the  sepij|)[cher.  Aaron  Burr  belongs  to  Histoiy. 
Such  was  the  lot  he  chose. 


ART.  H.— STATISTICAL  BUREAUS  IN  THE  STATES,  Etc. 

INTROnnCIORY  REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  OF  LOUISIANA  TO  THB  U»* 

ISLATURB,  18JiO. 

'  [A  VXBT  nnall  edition  of  this  report  only  haring  been  published,  and  that  with  many  tno- 
graphical  errors,  the  author  trusts  a  pubUn||on  in  the  Review  will  not  be  without  iaiexeit  to  n 
readers.] 

This  office  having  heen  established  bv  the  act  of  the  15th  March, 
1848,  the  undersigned,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  con- 
sented to  undertake  its  duties,  and  to  prepare  a  report,  to  be  present- 
ed at  the  next  ensuing  session  of  the  legislature. 

The  terms  of  the  act  reqidre  a  report  that  shall  embrace  ''informa* 
tion  relative  to  the  population,  agricultural  and  other  products,  resour* 
oes  and  commerce  of  the  State,  the  mechanic  arts,  public  education, 

Sublic  health  and  manufactures,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be 
eemed  important,"  etc. 
It  was  evidenUy  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  obtain,  if  prac- 
ticable, by  means  of  this  office,  a  complete  statistical  record,  from  year 
to  year,  showing  the  progress  of  our  population  and  industry,  in  all 
their  various  manifestations.  ^;8uch  a  record,  if  preserved  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  would,  in  the  odntrasts  admitted  of  epoch  with  epoch, 
and  our  own  with  other  States,  prov^e  an  invaluable  aajunot  in  legisla* 
tion,  and  furnish  a  mass  of  information,  in  an  available  form,  for  the  f    * 

use  of  every  class  of  citizens. 

The  fiela  being  wide  and  the  subjects  of  research  innumerable,  the 
undersigned  prepared,  immediately  after  his  appointment,  a  circular 
letter,  setting  out  in  full  the  objects  of  the  Mireau,  and  soliciting  in  its 
aid  observations  and  facts  from  all  sources.  A  large  number  of  these 
circulars  were  forwarded  to  State  and  parish  officer^,  members  of  the 
legislature,  end  leading  citizens  throughout  the  State.* 

«  CIRCULAR  or  THS  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  Ol*  LOUISIANA. 
The  superintendent  of  the  bureau,  by  publishing  again  this  circular  trusts  M 
will  be  aided  by  his  fellow  citizens,  in  responses  that  will  enable  him  to  coS 
plete  a  report  upon  all  the  parishes  of  this  State.    He  appeals  to  them  in  confi- 
dence.   Address  him  at  New  Orleans. 

I.  Time  of  $aUemaU  of  your  parish  or  town;  dates  of  oldest  land  grants;  nximber  anii  nondi. 
tion  of  first  settlers;  whence  emigrating;  other  facts  relating  to  settlemeniL  »«^  iS-4^^^       ♦ 
n.  Indian  namu  In  your  ricinity ;  What  tribes  originally ;  what  r^iks  or  mo^Wti^rfS;*- 
if  Indians  stiU,  in  what  condition  ?  -luniuneaitB  of  tHen, 

m.  Biography t  anecdotes,  Ac,  of  indiriduals  distlngoished  in  your  TioiiiitT  4i>  ik^  -.«*  «».  i. 
genulty,  enterprise,  literature,  talents,  dvU  or  miUtary,  Ac  ^-"^''J^  m  ine  part  fiv  In- 

IV.  TopoffrapMoca  ducr^Uon  of  your  parish,  mountains,  rlTera,  ponds,  udmalii.  »«.^««— a^ 
birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  Ac.,  regetable  grort^hs,  rocks,  misier^  a^X*  -f ^^^P^ 
flint,  marble,  pit  coal,  pigments,  medicinal  and  poisonous  Mbrtan«M/iSS?i^i^fc  **^ 
■ea,  nature  of  surikoe,  forests,  or  undergrowth,  what  wells  and  Qu3t»  «J^?  •*?^  ^ 
tor*  of  ooMrts,  dOM  tiM  watw  raaks  inxowjb^  miosnl  q>ri]HEs,  eav^^ 
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It  18  believed,  thit  the  queries  propounded  ia  the  oireular,  embrace 
eTcrydubject  of  interest  relating  totlie  soil  and  inhabitants  of  the  State, 
which  should  bo  embodied  io  presenting  a  complete  statistical  report. 
It  ia  impossible  to  say  of  any  they  are  uoimportant,  and,  altbough  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  information  upon  all,  or  cveu  a  majority  of  the 
points,  is  remote,  omissions  could  only  be  made  with  the  risk  of  fulling 
short  of  what  is  actually  attainable,  ludiviiJuals  informed  upon  any 
particular  point  in  the  eircular,  it  was  hoped,  would  reply  to  that  ia  ex- 
elusion  of  all  others,  whilst  others,  haring  the  time  and  ability,  would 
make  a  more  general  response. 

To  some  extent,  the  office  has  been  disappointed  in  its  reasonable 
expectations.  Independently  of  the  geaeral  Indisposition  to  under- 
take labors,  and  more  especially  those  involved  in  slatisHcs,  voluntari- 
.  ly,  and  without  compensation,  as  the  experience  of  state  and  federal 
officers  proves,  tlio  novelty  of  the  present  call  was  likely  to  be  unfavor- 
able. It  could  not  be  known  clearly  and  certainly,  the  objects  of  the 
Bureau  and  its  minute  iuterrogatinns,  and,  without  this  knowledge, 
cooperation,  to  any  extent,  was  hardly  to  be  anticipated.  We  have  but 
lately  bsgun  to  press  statistical  inquiries  m  any  part  of  our  country, 
and  it  is  still  too  common  to  sneer  at  their  results,  as  of  little  practi- 
cal value,  and  always  capable  of  proving  whatever  is  rei^uired  for  the 
occasion.  This  objection  would  apply  with  eijual  force  to  the  sciences  of 
law,  medicine,  theology  and  many  others,  which  is  sufficient  in  its  ref- 
utation. Without  facts  to  proceed  upon,  all  reasoning  must  be  unsat- 
isfactory and  legislation  result  rather  m  injury  than  good.     Theindus- 
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try,  hafbits  and  condition  of  a  people  should  be  accurately  understood^ 
before  attempting  to  extend  or  improve  them.  No  State  has  been  be- 
hind Lousiana  in  the  negligent  manner  of  preserving  her  records,  and 
the  facts  of  her  population  and  industry,  and  the  result  is,  that  no  State 
has  had  more  contradictory  and  voluminous  legislation.  •  To  implant  a 
new  principle,  or  to  convince  the  understanding  of  a  whole  community 
upon  a  matter,  almost  for  the  first  time  brought  before  them,  involves 
a  revolution,  requiring  both  time  and  patience. 

Th6re  is  something  formidable  to  most  persons  in  a  long  array  of 
figures,  and  many  are  disposed  to  smile  at  the  minute  labors  of  the 
statistician  as  impracticable  and  useless.     Yet,  from  these  may  be  de- 
duced the  wisest  rules  in  the  government  of  society  and  in  the  ame- 
lioration of  man.     Those  who  will  not  give  themselvies  time  to  examine 
a  subject,  are  the  speediest  to  condemn.     One  readily  acquires  the 
character  of  a  cold  abstractionist  or  dull  plodder,  who  devotes  any 
consideration  to  the  results  of  statistics.     The  labor  is  almost  thank- 
less, and  must  be  endured  without  synapathy.     The  South  has  thu» 
produced  scarcely  a  single  statistician,  whilst  at  the  North,  the  number, 
though  small,  is  continually  increasing.     We  know  that,  to  make  an 
able  report,  or  a  convincing  demonstration  in   Congress  or  in  the 
departments  of  government,  nothing  is  more  important  than  to  be 
possessed  of  the  facts  and  figures  of  the  subject.     Hence  the  govern-    ' 
ment  begins  now  to  make  the  most  elaborate  collections  and  returns, 
and  sends  out  in  addition  to  the  decennial  census  blanks,  innumerable 
circulars  to  every  quarter  of  the  republic. 

The  undersigned  does  not  doubt,  that  in  the  future  history  of  this 
Bureau,  should  the  legislature  pursue  the  plan  of  publishing  its  annual 
reports,  a  vast  amount  of  practical  information  will  be  furnished  by 
the  voluntary  responses  and  communications  of  citizens  in  all  the  va- 
rious classes  and  pursuits.*  As  the  importance  of  the  matter  becomes 
better  understood,  from  the  published  results,  the  fullness,  minuteness 
and  reliability,  of  the  reports  will,  in  a  higher  degree,  be  secured.  At 
the  same  time  to  rely  exclusively  upon  these  responses,  would  be  to 
stop  very  far  short  of  that  excellence  to  which  the  office  may  with 
propriety  aspire. 

The  important  consideration  should  guide  our  movements,  that  the 
labors  undertaken  are  not  solely  for  the  benefit  of  a  single  State,  but 
extend  their  influences  over"  the  nation.  Louisiana  is  one  only  of  a 
large  community  of  States,  distinct,  yet  intimately  dependant  the  one 
upon  the  other,  and  interested,  in  the  last  degree,  in  each  others^  wel- 
fare and  progress.     These  States  have  a  common  government,  but  with 

I     '^  ... 

»  A  large  part  of  tlie  information  obtained  by  |the  Federal  government,  andt 
published  in  its  reports,  is  obtained  through  the  agency  of  circular  letters.  It 
•was  thus  Mr.  Walker  published  from  the  Treasury,  in  1846,  a  volume  showing 
the  condition  of  our  industry,  North  and  South.  His  circular  embraces  sixty 
questions;  among  others,  "Capital  invested  in  Manufactures,"  ''Amount  in 
Materials,"  "Profits  on  Capital,  "  Annual  quantity  of  Manufactures,"  *' Persons 
employed,'*  "Period,"  "  Rates  of  Wages,"  "Agricultural  Products,"  etc.  It  is 
thus  tiie  Patent  Office  is  enabled,  annually,  ta  publish  its  voluminous  reports. 
Circulars  are  sent  to  every  hamlet  in  the  nation,  and  the  returns  are  digested  8<y 
as  to  present  a  thousand  pages  of  valuable  matter.  After  all,  however,  it  is 
only  froiu  the  decennial  ceiisu.^.  obtained  by  riegular  and  salaried  agents,  that 
precise  and  accurats  veaults  for  the  ^hole  couatvy  can  be  had. 
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such  circumscribed  and  restricted  porters,  and  so  far  ^■einoved  from  its 
Tfirious  members.  tliaC  tbe  information  it  can  obtain  relating  to  these 
members,  bowever  important  in  influencing  its  action,  is  necessarily 
meager  and  dcrectivc.  Tbe  States,  tliemselvea,  paramount  within  ttieir 
respective  limits,  by  their  legislative  provisiona,  official  collections  and 
reports,  can  only  supply  the  defect,  In  any  degree  worthy  of  the  subject, 
and  were  they  but  to  move  conjointly  in  tbe  matter,  each  organizing  a 
statistical  Bureau,  their  annual  reports,  condensed  and  digested  by 
the  federal  authorities,  would  furnisb  a  volume  of  practical  and  reliable 
statistics  which  no  country  in  the  world  has  ever  excelled,  and  whose 
value  would  be  beyond  calculation.* 

In  this  view  the  undersigned  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  circular  pre- 
pared by  him  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  each  State  in  the  Union, 
requesting  the  matter  to  be  brought  before  the  legislatures  at  an  early 
day,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  desired  cooperation.  A  copy 
was  also  senlfto  the  Commissioner  of  tbe  Patent  Office,  at  Wasiiingtoo, 
together  with  a  report  upon  the  organization  of  the  liureau,  and  upon 
tbe  general  s'tatistics  of  Louisiana,  which  appears  ju  his  annual  volume 
for  1848. 

It  ta  gratifying  to  reflect  that  Louisiana  has  been  the  first  State  in 
the  Union  to  perceive  the  advantages  of  this  system,  and  attempt  its 
application.  Already  has  her  example  been  pointed  to  in  terms  of 
highest  commendation  and  suggested  for  adoption.  Though  other  ' 
States  have  surpassed  her  in  the  number  and  extent  of  statistical 
publications,  she  alone  baa  made  provision  for  a  sysiematic  and  per- 
manent office  of  Btatistics. 

In  bis  report  of  January,  1848,  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  remarks :  "  I  have  been  informed  that  a  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced and  is  now  pending  in  the  legislature  of  Louisiatla,  providing 
for  the  organization  and  establishment  of  a  Buhi^ao  of  Si^TisTtcs.  It 
is  ardently  hoped  that  the  measure  may  be  carried,  /ini  thai  Ike  exam- 
pU  which  will,  be  (AujmI  by  Louisiana,  resulting  from  an  enlightened 
view  of  the  importance  of  her  great  iutereate,  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial, vriU  be  speedily  loilowed  by  other  Slaiei  oj  the  Union — all  have 
industrial  interests  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  establishment 
of  such  a  Bureau  in  their  respective  goverumentH  "  Ih  the  volume 
for  1S49,  language  still  stronger  is  used  by  the  Commissioner :  "In 
the  pursuit  of  its  atatisticat  investigations,  tbis  office  has  keenly  felt 
the  want  of  means  for  obtaining  accurate  and  reliable  information 
ooncerning  the  great  industrial  interests  of  the  country.     No  provision 

•  Onr  govemmeat  ii  one  of  limited  poivers,  and  wb  ought  to  guard  against 
their  eilension.  It  should  not  come  down  ton  oft*ti  and  too  closely,  and  jiry  too 
much  into  individual  nctioti.  Itsthcorj  is,  to  do  wbat  the  States  cannot  do  bo  wiiU, 
But  irho  shall  be  so  generally  infonnud  or  bo  capable  of  obtuiiiiDg  all  the  ncce:i- 
eary  infonnation  in  the  miuutest  details,  in  recard  to  the  circumstances  of  a 
people,  and  their  industry  as  Ibc  State  itfclf.  Tbe  conptM  being  aiuoll,  how 
mncli  more  accurately  the  inTestigation.  The  Slate  government  is  the  natural 
and  proper  repository  of  all  the  farls  relating  to  its  people,  and  it  has  met  wiih 
no  obetaclea  in  obtaining  them.  The  General  government,  it  is  tnie,  Khould 
make  itx  digesta  from  the  State  reports,  rtc,  <£c.  In  the  debates  in  tlie  Scunic 
the  present  year,  xre  tind  the  positions  above  taken  sustuiiied  and  advocated 
M'itli  ^al  power  by  leveral  sen.iton. 
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has  been  made  by  the  General  government  for  obtaining  such  infor- 
mation except  in  relation  to  our  foreign  commerce,  and  but  very  few 
of  tlie  States  have  adopted  measures  for  obtaining  authentic  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  these  industrial  interests.  Massachusetts  and 
Louisiana  are  in  advance  of  most  other  Slates  in  their  legislation  upon 
these  subjects.  In  the  former  State,  very  full  returns  are  obtained  in 
short  periods  of  a  few  years,  if  not  annually,  of  her  industry  and  re- 
sources ;  and  in  the  latter  a  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  been  established, 
etc.,  etc.  A  most  interesting  view  of  the  vast  resources  of  this  great 
republic  would  be  annually  exhibited,  if  all  the  States  would  follow 
the  example  of  Louisiana  and  Massachusetts.  The  statesman  and 
legislator,  to  whom  the  people  commit  the  destinies  of  their  common 
country,  would  then  have  at  their  hands  ample  material  to  aid  them 
in  the  intelligent  discharge  of  their  momentous  and  responsible  duties, 
without  which  they  are  like  blind  men  feeling  their  way  in  the  dark." 

A  special  committee  of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  in  the 
session  of  1848,  after  having  ably  shown,  in  a  variety  of  instances, 
how  little  information  existed,  in  regard  to  the  resources  of  that  State, 
declare,  ''  There  are  facts  and  considerations  which,  properly  exhibited, 
would  prove  the  necessity  of  providing  some  such  organization,  as 
v.'ould  lead  to  a  correct  understanding  of  these  important  matters; 
and  the  insufficiency  of  the  matters  here  presentea,  only  serves  to 
show  conclusively  that  we  have  been  heretofore  ncglectfiil  of  those 
means  of  information  which  are  calculated  to  elicit  correct  apprehen- 
sions of  our  advantages  and  duties.  We  know  not  how  strong  we  are 
at  some  points,  and  how  weak  we  are  at  others.  The  appointment  of 
such  a  committee  (i.  e.  on  commerce,  agriculture  and  mechanics)  will 
fioon  lead  to  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  Buread  of  Statistics, 
which  will  be  the  means  of  collecting  and  disseminating  statistical 
information  touching  all  the  interests  of  the  State,  of  the  most  valuable 
kind.'» 

Governor  Scabrook,  in  his  message  of  December  last  to  the  legis- 
lature of  the  same  State,  says,  "  To  ascertain  with  correctness  the 
resources  of  a  country'  which  a  beneficent  Being  has  so  prodigally 
endowed,  is  among  the  paramount  duties  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  Their  development  and  improvement,  when  ascertained,  might 
properly  he  entrusted  to  the  people  themselves. 

"As  inseparable  from  the  enterprise,  should  the  wisdom  of  the 
legislature  determine  to  prosecute  it,  I  recomnjend  the  careful  col- 
lection of  statiS'Tical  information  on  all  the  branches  of  industry. 
By  tlie  possession  of  fiicts  and  materials,  lucidly  arranged  and  method- 
ized, we  shall  be  furnished  with  complete  data^  as  to  the  present  state 
of  the  population,  white  and  colored;  concerning  agriculture,  com- 
merce, navigation,  manufactures,  trade,  finance,  health,  and  need  of 
whatever  may  be  interesting  or  instructive  to  our  citizens  and  their 
rulers.  Under  our  political  organization,  and  in  the  condition  of 
society  which  the  Southern  States  exhibit,  the  value  of  this  knowledge 
will  soon  become  manifest  and  duly  estimated.  It  will  tend  materially 
to  facilitate  many  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  public  function- 
ary;  enable  the  legislature  to  adjust  and  regulate  the  various  interests 
of  society,  and  to  reduce  a  chaos  of  details,  on  matters  requiring  their 
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action,  into  order  and  system.  Nor  will  the  people  themselves  ho  lesa 
bcDcfited  To  know  all  that  coDcerns  tlie  land  of  their  birth,  is  a 
matter  of  pride  and  deep  interest.'' 

The  suggestions  of  the  Governor  are,  we  understand,  soon  to  be 
carried  out,  and  a  numhcr  of  distinguished  citizens  of  the  Slate  have 
bad  the  subject  in  consideration,  and  are  by  correspondence,  &o.,  de- 
Tising  the  heat  method  to  ensure  success.  The  State  has  already,  by 
a  handsome  appropriation  secured  the  puhlicittion  of  the  reports  of 
her  central  agricultural  society  in  one  laYge  volume,  cnihracing  a  vaat 
amount  of  information  relating  to  the  staples  of  cotton,  rice  and  corn, 
the  negro  population,  negro  lans,  soils,  minerals,  manures,  etc.,  etc. 

la  the  legislature  of  llhode  Island,  now  in  session,  a  memorial  was 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  but  a  few  days  ago,  requesting  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  SurERiNTENDANT  OF  SiATiSTica,  witb  a  suitable  salary, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  collect  all  the  information  possible,  relative 
to  the  population,  the  agricultural  and  other  products  of  the  State,  its 
reaourcea  of  every  deacription,  the  commerce  of  the  State  with  siater 
States  and  foreign  countries,  the  nature  and  value  thereof,  the  me- 
chanic arts  and  manufactures,  public  education,  religion,  public  health, 
and  such  other  information  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  required  of 
him,  having  a  bearing  upon  the  industrial  and  progressive  history  of 
the  State.  The  author  of  the  measure  in  a  letter  to  the  undersigned, 
compliments  in  handsome  terms  the  action  of  Louisiana,  and  odds  that 
Khode  Island  will  ui;idoubtedly  cooperate. 

Massachusetts  is  far  beyond  every  other  State  in  the  pains  which 
she  takes  to  preserve  even  the  most  minor  particulars  relating  to  her 
population  and  industry.  It  is  to  this  that  we  may  attribute  in  a  de- 
gree the  rapid  advances  of  that  commonwealth,  and  her  course  slioulJ 
serve  to  guide  each  of  her  sisters.  'She  appropriates,  annually,  large 
sums  to  the  numerous  agricultural  associations  within  her  limits,  in  , 
aid  of  their  premiums  and  publientions.  On  the  table  before  me  are 
a  large  number  of  her  published  reports  and  documents,  furnished 
kindly  by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  my  request,  A  list  of  these  will 
aid  us  in, understanding  the  system  she  adopts,  and  perhaps  stimulate 
our  own  efibrts. 

No.  1. — Slaliflici  of  lite  eondilion  and  products  of  certain  branches 
of  industry  in  Masiachuselti.  This  is  a  volume  of  400  closely  printed 
pages,  mostly  figures,  published  in  1345,  prepared  from  the  returns  of 
the  assessors,  who  were  provided  with  blanks  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  This  volume  is  adcuirably  complete,  and  is  expected  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  at  short  periods  by  similar  publications. 

No.  2, — Abstract  of  the  Returns  of  Agricuhural  t^ocietifs.  A  vol-  ■ 
UHie  of  100  pages,  made  up  from  the  returns  of  alt  the  agricultural 
societies  in  the  State,  who,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  receipt  of 
the  bounty  allowed,  must 'report  aimiiaWj/  the  amount  expended  by 
thcm^  premiums  allowed,  reports  of  committees,  names  of  officers, 
addresses  delivered,  etc.,  etc. 

No,  3, — Ahslract  of  Musfachus'lls  School  Returns,  containing  336 
pages,  and  published  annually  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  volume 
was  digested  by  the  Hon.  Hoi  ace  Mann  from  the  reports  of  the  School 
Committees  in  all  the  300  towns  of  the  State,  which  amounted  in 
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manuscript,  as  he  says,  to  5,500  closely  written  pages,  and  is  very  full 
upon  even  the  merest  details  of  her  education  system. 

No.  4. — Insurance  Abstracts.  These  are  large  pamphlets  published 
annually  by  the  State,  giving  tbe  operations  of  every  incorporated 
company,  from  returns  required  by  law. 

No.  5. — Bank  Abstracts.  Similar  annual  publications,  showing  the 
capital  of  every  bank  in  the  commonwealth,  circulation,  profits,  debts, 
deposits,  resources,  dividends,  etc. 

No.  6. — Annual  Reports  of  all  Rail  Road  Corporations. 

No.  7. — Annual  Reports  of  hunatic  Asylum. 

No.  B.-^Annual  Reports^  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths. 
These  are  volumes  of  125  to  150  pages  each,  and  are  prepared  w^ith 
great  care  from  the  returns  made  by  the  clerk,  etc.,  in  each  of  the 
towns  in  the  State.  Nothing  like  this  is  found  in  any  other  State  of  the 
Union,  and  the  general  deductions  made  from  the  tables  .have  high  in- 
fluence in  the  regulation  of  life  and  society.* 

Many  of  our  large  cities  have  been  equally  liberal  in  the  documents 
prepared  and  published,  showing  the  progress  and  pursuits  of  their 
population.  Prominent  among  these  have  been  Boston,  New  York 
and  Charleston,  which  have  contributed  each  large  volumes  of  statistics, 
so  condensed  and  presented,  as  to  show  every  thing  that  could  be  de- 
sired in  every  department,  and  to  afford  the  highest  and  best  evidence 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  people.  Nothing  could  be  more  com- 
plete and  admirable  than  these  volumes.  They  furnish,  as  it  were,  a 
map  of  the  operations  of  a  city  from  the  earliest  period,  down  to  the 
mon)ent  that  we  examine  them.  Should  it  not  be  hoped  that  our  cities, 
and  New  Orleans  in  particular,  the  second  important  coi^imercially  in 
the  Union,  will  provide  for  similar  volumes,  by  public  appropriations. 
It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  say,  that  a  movement  has  already  been 
made  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Jar  vis,  a  member  of  the  General  Council. 

Since  undertaking  the  duties  of  this  office, 'the  undersigned  has  been 

*  In  the  la^t  rcjK)!!  Mr.  Shattuck  quotes  from  the  5th  Keport  of  the  Registrar- 
General  of  England. 

"  The  census  has  been  taken  with  regularity  in  the  United  States  oT  America, 
but  abstracts*  of  the  register  of  deaths  nave  only  been  published  bv  tlie  cities  of 
Boston,  New  York,  Pliiladelphia,  and  some  of  the  more  advanced  towns.     No 
correct  life-table  can  therefore  be  framed  for  the  population  of  America,  until 
they  adopt,  in  addition  to  the  census,  the  system  of  registration  which  exists 
in  European  States.     Since  the  English  life-table  has  now  been  framed,  from 
tlie   necesfiury  data,  I  venture  to   express  a  hope,  that  the  facts  may  be  col- 
lected and  aostracted,  from  which  lift-tables  for  other  nations  can  be  construct- 
ed.  A  comparison  of  the  duration  of  successive  generations  in  England,  France, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  America,  and  other  States,  would  throw  much   light 
on  the  physical  condition  of  the  respective  populations,  and  suggest  to  scientific 
and  benevolent  individuals  in  every  country,  and  to  the  government,  many  wavs 
of  diminishing  the  Fufferings,  and  ameliorating  the  health  and  condition  of  tte 
people;  for  the  longer  life  of  a  nation  denotes  ifiore  than  it  does  in  an  individ- 
ual— a  happier  life — a  life  more  exempt  from  sickness  and  infirmity — a  life  of 
greater  energy  and  industry,  of  greater  experience  and  wisdom.     By  these  com- 
parisons, a  noble  national  emulation  might  be  excited;  and  rival  nations  would 
read  of  sickness  diminished,  deformity  banished,  life  saved— of  victories  over 
death  and  the  grave — with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  of  victories  over  each  other's 
armies  in  the  field;  and  the  triumph  of  one  would  not  be  the  humiliation  of  the 
other;  for  in  this  contention  none  could  lose  territory,  or  honor,  or  blood,  but  all 
would  gain  strength." 
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addressed  from  many  quarter^  of  the  Union,  in  regard  to  its  organiza- 
tion, and  has  answered  nai^eroiuj  comiuunicationa  soliciting  informa- 
tion concernine  the  induslrj  and  reBOurcea  of  the  State.  To  the  Na- 
tional Census  Board  ho  addressed,  through  the  public  prints,  a  m.-rie9 
of  letters,  commenting  upon  a  proposed  innovation  upon  the  accustom- 
ed method  of  obtaining  the  census,  and  furnishiug  a  varictj  of  sugges- 
tions and  data  relating  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  country.  These  letters  drew  out  a  response  from  the 
Board,  and  it  is  believed  were  not  without  influence,  in  producing  a 
change  of  plan,  and  in  securing  for  the  South,  a  system  likely,  iu  Uie 
result,  to  prove  much  more  advantageous  than  the  one  originally  con- 
teuiplated* 

Not  among  the  least  important  duties  of  the  Bureau  is  that  of  re- 
plying to  the  continual  applications  of  State  and  Federal  of&cers  for  in- 
formation upon  particular  branches  of  industry,  and  particular  institu- 
tions, &c,,  existing  among  ua ;  and  in  preparing,  from  time  to  time, 
such  tabular  exliibits  of  resources,  of  revenue,  expenditures,  &e.,  as 
may  be  required  bv  either  branch  of  the  l^slature.  It  Is  clear  that 
these  duties  should  be  charged  upon  a  special  office.f 

■  Cexsub  LcTTEEa. — These  letters  di^ussed  elaborately  the  followinf;  Buhjects: 
Plan  of  Census  enumeraliuns,  mode  of  preparing  blnnkn,  \Fhf;tlier  Bperial  bunks 
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applicable  to  Uie  several  Stat«a.  hov  far  the  Suiith  is  intercsteit  in  these  hlai  . 
pulation  of  Iiouisituia,  emplo^enCa  pupulation,  number  insane,  il«af  and 
■nb,  educated  and  uneducated  m  the  Stale,  investmeut  of  capital  in  Louisiana, 
Lual  product  of  indoBtiy.  capital  invc«tod  in  sugar  industry,  lands  and  levees 
in  Louisiuia,  importance  of  statistical  bureaufl,  errors  in  the  census  enninera- 
tiaas  and  mode  of  amendment,  wages  of  labor,  cost  of  transportatioD,  inlemal 
improvements,  omisaions  in  previoua  censuses,  population  of  RuBsia  and  United 
Slates  contra.sl«d,  statistics  of  population,  history  of  census  enumerBtioiia,  an- 
nalysis  of  American  eensuseii,  paMperism  of  the  United  States jpopnlati on  of  na- 
t|»e  nud  foreign  birth,  educstion  in  the  United  States,  at  the  South,  vital  statis- 
tics, or,  statistics  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  importance  of  such  data,  experi- 
ence of  European  nations,  Ac.,  Ac.  The  references  to  all  tliese  matters  were  ne- 
cessarily brief.  Iu  return,  tie  Ctn-sus  Board  thus  expresses  ilself;  "  Were  the 
board  furnished  with  letters,  equally  eatisfactuiy,  from  each  Slate  iu  the  Union,  it 
Would  be  much  belter  able  than  it  now  is,  to  a»nve  at  satiafactory  dcteimina- 
tions,  itc.  The  importance  of  bureaus  of  statistices  for  the  several  btat«s,  and  a 
general  bureau  of  statistics  at  the  seat  of  guvcrnnient  is  manifest  to  the  mind  of 
every  individual,  Ac.  It  is  certaiuly  coiupllmentarv  to  the  State  of  I«uisiana, 
that  she  has  been  the  first  to  establish  a  lej^lar  oiSce  of  statistics,"  die.  The 
official  organ  also  nnliced  the  series  of  letters,  as  follows :  "  But  apart,  from 
their  strictures  upon  the  plan  of  varied  blanks,  the  articles  derived  importance 
from  the  amount  of  reliable  statistical  infumialiun  they  contained  of  the  produc- 
tions and  resoun;es  of  the  South,  Bud  especially  of  that  portion  of  it  oiubmced 
in  the  valley  ot  the  tower  Mississippi.  Had  the  invitation  of  the  board,  which 
were  eWensively  circulated  in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  soliciting  infumia- 
tion  upon  every  branch  of  production,  mineral  and  other  resources  peculiar  to 
each  section  of  the  Union,  been  generally  responded  to  in  the  same  spirit  and 
with  the  knowledge  displayed  in  these  conunniiications,  (he  plan  that  is  con- 
demned would  have  been  much  easier  of  satisfactory  execntion.  Uad  the  other 
Ststi'  bureaus  of  statii-tics,  with  a  chief  as  competent  and  willing  to  advance  the 
endis  aimed  at  in  makinga  census  as  Louisiana  poitsesscs,  the  genera]  objict  of 
the  board  would  have  been  ^atly  pro'moted." 

t  A  letter  from  the  t^ramisaionerof  Patents,  now  filed  in  the  Bureai>,  furnishes 
an  example.  To  answer  this  long  and  patient  invcstigiition  is  needed  and  will 
be  given.  The  Commissioner  says,  "Endeavoring  lo  trace  up  the  history  of 
American  iaventions,  and  supposing  that  interesting  facts  may  i>e  hidden  in  the 
archives  of  the  various  StateH,  particularly  in  the  records  of  patent*.  "^  i-<~'-^ 
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The  first  purpose  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Bureau,  should  un- 
doubtedly  be  the  preparation  and  publication  of  an  elaborate  report, 
extending  back,  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  State,  and  including 
every  particular  relative  to  its  population  and  wealth.  Such  a  report 
the  undersigned  has  had  in  view,  having  collected,  and  being  still  en- 
gaged in  collecting,  a  variety  of  information  for  the  purpose,  from  every 
available  and  reliable  source — correspondencies,  o£&cial  documents  and 
reports,  historical  works,  local  records,  files  of  newspapers,  &c 


.       PROPOSED  STATISTICAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  LOtTISIANA, 

CONTRASTIXO  EACH  PERIOD  OF  HKE  GROWTH,  AND  COMFARiyO  THE  ILESCLTS  WITH 
THOSE  FBESEITTED  BT  THE  OTHER  STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

PABT  I.— TERRITOBT  AND  IMPROVEBISMTS. 
Date  of  discovery  and  settlements-origin  and  growtli  of  parishes,  geographi- 
cal descriptions  and  statistics  of  rivers,  mountains,  islands,  sea  coasts,  lakes,  etc; 
geological  structure,  minerals,  forests,  natural  products;  public  lands  and  land 
system;  lands  in  cultivation;  arable  lands,  pastures,  etc. ;  value  of  lands  and 
productiveness  in  dififercnt  sections;  lands  capable  of  reclamation;  navigation 
of  rivers  and  lakes,  character  of  harbors,  climates,  meteorological  phenomena 
and  diseases ;  internal  improvements,  railroads,  canals,  turnpikes,  bridges, 
levees  and  levee  system,  crevasses,  etc.;  facilities  of  communication,  statistics  of 
freights,  passages,  length  of  routes,  etc.;  post  roads  and  post  offices,  etc. 

PART  n^POPULATION. 

Growth  of  population  from  settlement — colonial  population;  analysis  of  cen- 
sus 1800,  census  iBliI,  census  1820,  census  1830,  census  1840,  census  1850;  com- 
parison of  all  the  censuses;  insane,  idiots,  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  proportion  of  sexes, 
marriages,  births,  deaths,  old,  voung,  productive,  unproductive,  paupers  ;  Indi- 
ans, slave  and  free  negro  population;  emigrants;  forei^,  naturalized  and  native 
population  compared;  proportion  native  and  foreign  origin;  employments  of  pop- 
ulation— agricultural,  manufacturing,  commercial ;  physical  condition  people, 
wages,  proportion  wealth,  relative  advances  different  classes  population;  oduca- 
tion,  professions,  colleges,  schools,  societies,  libraries,  newspapers,  charities, 
religious  sects,  statistics  of  education;  proportion  educated  at  nomo  and  abroad, 
expenses  of  education,  school  returns  and  appropriations,  etc.;  the  militia — 
pensions,  taxes,  revenues,  expenditures,  debt;  presentation  in  Congress;  density 
of  population;  crimes,  punisnments,  penitentiaries,  condition  of  people  as  com- 
pared with  other  periods  and  States,  etc. 

PART  ni^INDUSTRY. 

Chapter  I. — AGRICULTURE  :  growth  of  agriculture — improvements  in;  ag- 
ricultiiral  staples  with  their  progressive  increase;  statistics  of  all  agricultural 
products,  capital  and  profits  m  agriculture,  produce  of  forests,  cattle,  stock, 
wool,  poultry,  agricultural  societies  and  publications,  application  manures,  agri- 
ci\)turai  machinery,  probable  new  products,  condition  of  agricultural  popula- 
tion, etc. 

Chapter  II. — MANUFACTURES :  character  of  manufactures,  statistics  of 
all  branches  of  manufacture,  comparative  progress  of  manufactures,  capital  in 
manufactures,  revenue  from,  per  cent.,  profit  and  wages,  home(manufactures  con- 
sumed or  exported,  consumption  foreign  manufactures,  manufactures  capable  of 
being  introduced. 

Chapter  III. — COMMERCE  ;  imports  and  exports,  before  the  purchase  in 
value,  quantity  and  kind;  imports,  exports,  etc.,  from  the  purchase  to  1812,  from 
1812  to  1850, in  value,  quantity  and  kind;  progress  in  trade  with  each  contempora- 

some  have  been  known  to  have  been  granted  under  colonial  rule,  and  others  by 
more  or  less  of  the  States  previous  to  their  conceding  the  right  to  the  genera] 
government,  I  respectfully  request  to  be  furnished  with  copies  of  any  sucn  doc- 
uments," Ac,,  (fee. 
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ry  State  or  Dependenc;,  in  value,  quantity  and  kind;  staliBticB  of  all  cotnniBrciBl 
commoditieB;  customs,  port  and  quamntinc  regolntions;  chambers  of  commerce; 
conflicting  mercantile  ByBtems  of  the  Statts;  bankrupt  sjatem;  money,  banks  ; 
trade  ana  commerce  several  cities,  growth  of  cities;  navigation,  Uglit  huuscs; 
newpropoaed  markets,  corapaiison  with  other  Slates. 

Craitek  IV.— miscellaneous  :  including  a  digest  of  the  back  reports  of 
the  various  Stale  offices — auditore,  trea.surent,  engineers,  land  offices,  etc,,  gen- 
eral Btaiistica,  Ac  ' 

This  Report,  which  will  occupy  a  Tolunie  of  throe  hundred  closely 

printed  pages,  a  large  part  being  tabular  work,  oo  the  plan  of  the  Mas- 
sacbusetts'  documents,  is  respectfully  suggested  to  the  legislature  for 
publication.  In  preparing  it,  tht;  undersigned  would  adopt  the  fore- 
going .^lan,  adhering  as  closely  to  it  in  tbe  details  as  possible,  nnd 
neglecting  no  head  upon  which  there  shall  be  any  chance  of  obtaining 
reliable  data. 

There  is  something  peculiar  in  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Louisiana,  made  up  as  it  is  from  such  a  mass  of  heteroge- 
neous sources,  and  living  to  so  great  an  extent  without  amalgamation,, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  every  other  State.  It  becomes  us,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  collect  the  fleeting  traditions  of  this  population,  and  to  con- 
dense for  ready  reference  whatever  facts  may  be  illustrative  of  its  con- 
dition and  prospects.  The  liveliest  interests  must  attach  to  the  sub- 
ject, viewed  in  whatever  light  we  please. 

In  discussing  the  soils,  minerals,  natural  products,  etc.,  of  the  State, 
we  are  met  almost  at  the  first  step  by  the  criminal  deficiency  of  in- 
formation which  exists  among  our  citizens. 

Scientific  surveys  of  the  State,  it  is  true,  wore  eopducted  a  few  yeara 
ago  by  gentlemen,  liberally  compensated  by  the  legislature,  but  the 
manuscript  reports,  from  the  culpable  negligence  or  carelessness  of 
parties,  it  is  difficult  to  say  who.  are  no  where  to  be  found  among  our 
archives.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  the  State  may  have  lost, 
or  how  far  the  existence  at  that  time  of  an  office  of  the  character  of 
this  Bureau  would  have  protected  against  the  contingency.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  we  know  literalIy*nothing  of  the  geology  of  the  State.     . 

It  is  evidently  too  late  now  to  discuss  the  merits  of  geological  ex- 
plorations. They  have  been  ordered  by  a  large  number  of  the  States, 
and  are  becoming  every  year  more  frequent  and  thorough.  A  bill  is 
now  pending  before  Congress,  providing  that  a  portion  of  the  public 
lands  within  the  States  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  The  facta 
elicited  in  the  prosecution  of  such  surveys  are  essential  to  the  art  of 
mining,  to  the  construction  of  roads,  canals,  harbors,  buildings  and- to 
the  improvement  of  agriculture.  In 'this  last  particular  they  are 
chiefly  valuable.  Soils  consist  of  organic  and  inorganic  ingredients — 
the  first  giving  rise  (o  fertility,  and  the  last  being  indispensable  in 
all  improvements.  These  inorganic  compounds,  whetlier  clay,  lime, 
siliceous  earths,  magnesia,  salts  of  iron,  manganese,  potash,  soda,  etc,, 
etc.,  wherever  greatly  deficient  must  be  supplied,  and  to  do  this  a 
knowledge  of  their  nature  and  character  becomes  necessary.  To  no  other 
science  in  so  high  a  degree  is  agriculture  indebted  for  its  advances  as 
to  geology.  Its  successful  investigation  in  the  United  States  was  first 
begun  in  1807  by  Mr.  McClure.    In  18H  De  Witt  Clinton  urged  in 
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New  York  a  geological,  mineralogical,  botanical,  zoological,  and  agri- 
cultural survey,  which  has  since  been  effected  and  the  results  pub- 
lished in  a  magnificent  series- of  quarto  volumes,  at  the  expense  of  half 
million  dollars !  North  Carolina  has  the  merit  of  having  sent  the  first 
geologist  into  the  field — Professor  Olmstead,  whose  report  was  prepar- 
ed 1825.  .South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  and  many  other 
States,  have  followed  the  example,  and  the  science  is  now  being  intro- , 
duced  into  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country. 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  Louisiana  may  not  nave  it  in 
her  power,  in  making  provision  at  any  future  time  for  the  permanent  . 

organization  and  establishment  of  her  new  university,  to  perfect  a  I 

knowledge  of  the  State.  In  any  endowment  made  to  the  institution, 
a  stipulation  should  be  inserted  that  the  professors  of  geology  and  the 
other  natural  sciences,  in  the  long  vacations  so  necessary  in  this  climate, 
be  required  occasionally  to  traverse  the  State,'  presenting  the  resultaof 
their  explorations  in  regular  systematic  reports.  The  plan  is  entirely 
practicable,  and  whilst  it  would  increase  the  value  and  efficacy  of  the 
institution,  would  confer  incalculable  advantages  upon  the  State  at 
large.  To  the  university  should  belong  these  duties ;  and  it  would  be 
but  carrying  out  the  principle  now  urged  upon  Congress,  if  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  public  lands  latelv  donated  to  the  State  should,  after 
being  reclaimed,  if  they  ever  are,  be  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  work  (including  observations  upon  the  general  hydro- 
graphy of  the  State),  and  for  the  general  interests  of  the  university. 

In  many  States  of  the  Union,  a  multitude  of  facts,  concerning  the 
soil,  traditions,  localities  and  population,  are  brought  to  light  and  pub- 
lished through  the*  operation  of  historical,  statistical^  and  other  socie- 
ties, scarcely  one  of  which  we  have  in  Louisiana.     Twelve  years  ago, 
it  is  true,  a  few  of  our  citizens  formed  an  historical  association,  which 
fell  into  decay,  and  was  revived  within  the  last  four  years,  by  electing 
Judge  Martin  to  the  Presidency,  and  and  afterward  Judge  Bullard. 
The  practical  operations  of  this  society  have  been  chiefly  in  the  collec- 
tion of  books,  etc.,  in  which  it  has  been  aided  by  the  legislature,  with  a 
view  to  future  usefulness.     One  of  the  members,  John  Perkins,  Esq., 
of  New  Orleans,  now  in  Europe,  in  the  most  liberal  and  intelligent 
spirit,  has  had  a  digest  made  in  three  volumes,  two  of  which  have  been 
received,  of  all  the  documents  contained  in  the  various  departments  of 
France  relating  to  Louisiana,  donating  it  to  the  State  for  the    use 
of  the  society.     In  a  letter  to  the  undersigned,  on  forwarding  the  first 
volume,  he  says :  "  I  have  presented  through  you  to  the  societj'^,  a  sum- 
mary of  our  history,  embraced  in  one  large  quarto  volume  of  500  pages, 
reaching  down  to  1710.     I  must  ask  your  especial  examination  of  this 
volume,  for  I  believe  it  will  be  found  to  contain  matter  of  much  inter- 
est that  has  never  yet  been  published.     The  compilation  of  the  rest  of 
the  documents  is  progressing,  and  I  believe  that  by  next  fall  the  State 
will  be  in  possession  of  a  complete  index  to  all  the  papers  in  any  of  the 
French  archives  pertaining  to  our  history."  The  full  return  of  Mr.  Per- 
kins's labors  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  report.* 

In  investigating  the  numerous  topics  connected  with  population,  our 


*  See  last  pages  of  this  numher  of  Review. 
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progress  is  almost  entirely  impeded  by  the  total  neglect  of  nearly  every 
species  of  record  existing  among  us.  Careless  as  lias  been  oar  course 
in  regard  to  the  statistics  of  wealth,  we  liaTC  baen  infinitely  more  care- 
less in  those  that  pcrtun  to  life  and  mortality.  In  rain  has  the  im- 
portance of  a  registration  system  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  been 
pressed  by  statisticians  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  by  committees  of 
medical  associations,  by  the  late  National  and  State  Medical  Conven- 
tions, &c.  The  public  mind  will  not  be  brought  to  an  appreciation  of 
its  value  and  influence.  Massachusetts  still  remains  the  unly  State  in 
the  Union  which  )ias  nucessfuUy  set  up  such  a  system,  in  imitation  of 
Great  Britain  and  others  of  the  more  advanced  European  powers.  Sev- 
eral of  our  States  have  evinced  a  disposition  to  be  active,  and  New 
Yorir,  it  is  believed,  has  even  passed  a  registration  law.  In  Louisiana, 
at  different  periods,  we  have  bad  enactment  upon  enactment  That  of 
1811  makes  the  parish  judges  recorders,  with  a  special  reconler  in 
New  Orleans.  The  act  of  1810  fixes  a  penalty  for  not  recording  in 
New  Orleans.  There  have  been  several  other  legislative  provisions,  but 
what  have  been  the  practical  results  of  the  whole? 

It  is  searcelv  necessary  to  remark  that  our  rcgislralion  system  has 
been  entirely  inoperative  for  any  of  the  purposes  advocated  by  vital 
economists.  Louisiana  is  peculiarly  interested  in  health  and  mortuary 
statistics,  as  it  is  believed  no  State  in  the  Union  has  suffered  more  from 
the  erroneous  impressions  and  misrepresentations  that  have  gone 
abroad,  which  we  ourselves  have  not  the  means  to  correct,  Were  the 
facta  even  against  us,  a  faithful  exhibit  of  them  would  tend  in  the  re- 
sult to  improve  our  sanatary  condition.  The  experience  of  all  coun- 
tries presen'ing  such  records,  shows  a  marked  amelioration  of  society, 
diminntion  of  disease,  and  extension  of  the  average  period  of  life.     The 

fihysical  condition  of  man  has  improved  in  equal  pace,  with  the  know- 
edge  of  the  causes  affecting  him  and  their  degree  of  intenseness  in  dif- 
ferent localities.  There  can  l^e  no  question  either,  that  "the  white, 
black,  and  other  races,  present  peculiar  moral  and  physical  characters, 
which  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  statesman,  wliose  legitimate  aim 
can  onlv  be  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  all  nations."  We  are 
strikingly  deficient  in  knowledge  of  tbc  black  and  colored  population, 
although  living  among  us  for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  Investiga- 
tions, notwithstanding  their  importance,  have  never  been  made  in  this 
field,  until  very  lately-.  Is  it  true  tltat  the  negro  is  long  lived  at  the 
South,  and  the  reverse  at  the  North,  whilst  the  mulatto  is  always  short 
lived,  and  never  prolific?  Is  not  the  real  merit  of  the  slave  question 
involved  in  the  physical  characUriatm  of  the  races,  and  in  discussing 
it,  are  not  the  facts  of  births,  average  lives,  diseases,  longevity,  deaths, 
increase,  vital  force,  &c.,  respectively  at  the  North  and  the  South,  in 
freedom  or  in  slavery,  equally  if  not  more  important  and  deciKivc  than 
the  admonitions  of  St.  Paul  or  the  laws  of  Moses?  We  want  facts, 
full,  minute  and  reliable,  upon  every  feature  of  this  subject 

In  these  exciting  times,  when  fanaticism  runs  riot,  endangering  the 
existence  of  the  Union,  it  becomes  the  South  to  be  furnished  with  a 
reason  for  her  feith.  We  have  almost  universally  neglected  the  statis- 
tics of  our  negro  population.  The  North,  so  minute  in  other  resjiocts, 
is  silent  here.     Clan  we  tell  from  their  tables  how  far  fieedom  proves 
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favorable  to  the  vitality,  morals,  or  physical  comfort  of  the  negro  ?  Is 
there  not  reason  to  believe,  from  the  little  we  are  allowed  to  know,  that 
amid  all  the  cant  of  universal  freedom  he  is  there  short-lived,  vicious, 
depraved,  and  wretched  in  the  last  degree  ?  On  the  other  hand,  under 
slave  laws,  is  not  the  very  reverse,  in  every  respect,  exhibited  ?  We 
call  again  for  facts,  and  they  are  within  our  reach.     The  most  ove^  f 

whelming  evidence  is  in  the  power  of  the  South,  with  an  ordinary  de- 
gree of  pains.  It  is  time  to  go  further  into  these  matters  than  mere 
general  statements.  "  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude,"  says  Dr. 
Nott,  of  Mobile,  "  that  the  negro  attains  his  greatest  perfection,  phys- 
ical and  moral,  and  also  his  greatest  longevity,  in  a  state  of  slavery. 
The  colored  population  of  Charleston  show  not  only  a  lower  rate  of 
mortality  than*  any  laboring  class  of  any  country,  but  a  lower  mor- 
tality than  the  aggregate  population,  including  nobilify  of  any  coun- 
try in  Europe,  &c.,  &c."  Again,  "I  have  said  enough  tp  make  appar- 
ent the  paramount  importance  of  negro  statistics.  If  the  blacks  are 
intellectually  inferior  to  the  whites — if  the  whites  are  deteriorated  by 
amalgamation  with  the  blacks — if  the  longevity  and  physical  perfection 
of  the  mixed  race  is  below  that  of  either  of  the  pure  races,  and  if  the 
negro  is  by  nature  unfit  for  self-government ;  these  are  grave  matters 
for  consideration."  "  Perhaps,"  says  Dr.  Ginor,  physician,  in  charge  of 
the  eastern  penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  "  the  most  striking  dispropor- 
tion is  between  the  white  and  colored  deaths.  If  my  experience,  &c., 
justify,  I  would  say,  without  hesitation,  it  is  owing  entirely  to  the  utter 
neglect  by  the  latter  of  the  necessary  means  of  preserving  healthy  ex- 
treme sensuality,  &c.  This  opinion  I  believe  myself  in  possession  of 
sufiicient  facts  to  substantiate."  These  are  but  items  from  a  Tolume 
of  testimony.  * 

A  history  of  the  education  system  of  Louisiana  would  be  pregnant 
with  much  instruction.  We  have  not  been  deficient  in  liberality,  and 
yet  the  fruits  of  our  efforts  are  altogether  unsubstantial.  How  many 
prominent  Louisianians  have  ever  been*  educated  at  home,  though  upon 
schools  and  colleges  the  State  has  expended  untold  thousands  ?  Should 
we  not  have  some  record  of  this  history,  the  extent  of  these  appropria- 
tions, and  some  approximations  to  the  actual  results  ?  Let  us  preserve, 
too,  the  workings  of  our  new  system  in  digested  t&bles  from  the  annual 
reports  of  the  State  superintendent.  It  can  only  be  made  popular  with 
the  people  by  disseminating  knowledge  in  regard  to  its  operations. 


•In  a  very  late  report  of  the  Prison  society,  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  we  learn,  in  tnat  citjr,  that  an  analysis  of  tables,  kept  for  nineteen  years, 
proves  a  difference  of  13.14  in  the  hundred,  between  the  deaths  of  whites  and 
colored  inmates  of  prisons,  Ac,  <fec.  In  other  words,  there  are  four  blacks  to 
one  white  that  die  in  prison,  and  in  the  community  not  quite  two  to  one.  '*  It 
is,"  says  Dr.  Nott.  in  nis  able  lectures  on  the  physical  history  of  man,  **A:apable 
of  demonstration,  that  in  all  our  Atlantic  ana  north-western  States,  the  mulat- 
toes  are  less  prolific,  less  hardy,  shorter  lived,  more  liable  to  premature  births, 
and  are,  in  every  respect,  physically  inferior  to  either  the  pure  whites  or  blacks' 
and  furtlier,  that  tlje  raulattoes,  descended  from  the  pure  white  and  black  races* 
arc  true  hybrids,  which  would  become  extinct,  if  left  alone  to  propagate  among 
themselves,  Ac,  Ac.  When  we  come  further  south,  as  at  Pensacola,  Mobile  and 
Now  Orleans,  this  law  becomes  much  modified,  and  we  find  a  class  of  mulattoes 
who  are  long  lived,  more  hardy,  more  prolific,  and  in  every  respect  much  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  North.    These  are  of  the  mixed  negro  and  Celtic  blood.'*  Ac 
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Th£  agriculture  of  Louisiana  is  almost  her  chief  reliance  and  source 
of  opulence.  In  proportion  to  population,  tlic  total  of  her  annual  crop 
exceeds  that  of  any  btate  of  tUc  Union,  and  she  is,  perhaps,  the  richest 
of  them  all.  The  statistical  results  of  this  agriculture  muiit  be  very 
important,  involving  all  the  considerations  of  products,  prices  and  pro- 
fits, how  far  thej  have  Influenced  each  other,  and  how  far  labor  has 
been,  by  the  advancement  of  science,  rendered  more  and  more  produc- 
tive. Such  tables  should  go  back,  very  far,  marking  the  advent  and 
progress  of  new  staples,  and  the  decline  and  abandonment  of  old  ones. 
There  has  been  an  occasional  publication  from  a  private  source,  show- 
ing, in  the  particular  of  sugar,  the  individual  and  aggregate  crops, 
which,  with  all  its  defects  is  very  valuable.  The  extent  ofour  cottoc  crop 
is  difficult  to  be  inferred  without  much  patient  calculation,  and  few  can 
make  a  tolerable  approximation.  It  is  important  to  know  how  far  sugar 
is  substituting,  or  is  likely  to  substitute,  cotton.  We  have  rice  lands  in 
almost  nnlimited  extent,  capable  of  rivaling  those  of  Carolina,  and  their 
yield  is  even  now  considerable.  If  the  State  should  diversify  her  in- 
dustry, hero  is  a  B9urce,  almost  unheeded,  of  future  weaith.  Useful 
facts  could  readily  be  embodied.  Again,  tabular  statements  of  the  ex- 
pease  in  maintaining  slaves,  the  relative  production  and  cost  of  slave 
and  free  labor,  the  value  of  slaves  at  different  periods,  their  increase, 
&c.,  have  a  high  degree  of  interest,  So  also  of  the  value  of  lands,  in 
different  sections  of  the  State,  and  their  productiveness,  swamp  lauds, 
lands  in  cultivation  or  unreclaimed,  public  lands  and  their  administra- 
tion, &c.-  Then  there  are  a  multitude  of  facts,  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
tent and  cost  of  the  levee  system,  the  loss  by  crevasses  and  their  peri- 
ods, the  operations,  as  far  back  as  can  be  had,  of  the  internal  improve- 
ment sj-stcm  of  the  State,  which  has  taken  place  already  among  its 
most  costly  and  cumbrous  machinery,  and  bids  fair  to  play  even  a  more 
important  part  in  the  future.  • 

•LociHUKA  Aaiur>:LTDai. — The  Suoah  induatry  is  everj  year  becoming  more 
considerable  in  LouiBiantt,  and  is  exIeudiDK  througli  (lie  other  southern  States. 
How  Tnr  greater  can  this  crop  be  stiiiiulated,  and  under  what  diecouragemcrits  ! 
We  cnit  it  a  forced  crop,  bat  our  skill  in  machinery,  and  enlightened  manage- 


conditions  of  prosecuting  successfnlly  this  ifidustry.  Plautera  iwek  for  light 
from  every  source,  and  eommunicate  Uieir  information  freely.  Can  we  compete 
with  tlie  West  Indies,  with  a  free  trade  system,  and  with  our  highest  improve- 
menta  for  the  whole  demand  uf  the  Union,  and  in  foreign  markets  t  What  are 
the  limits  of  this  supply  and  demand  ?  Dr.  Evans  suggc.^ls  to  the  planters  pre- 
servation of  notes  upon  many  points,  tn  which  we  add  others  of  oar  own  : 
'' Chemical  character  of  soil."  "  Mode  of  cultivatioQ  puraued."  "Nature  and 
quality  of  manure."    "  Weight  of  canes  per  acre."    "  Their  description,  wlieihcr 

Slants,  ratoofl,  Ac,  age,  4c.  '■  Quantity  of  juice  Bipressed."  "  Density  of  that, 
uid  and  other  peculiarities."  "  Amount  or  sujj'ar  and  molasses  obtained." 
"  Kind  of  force  employed."  "  Kind  and  composition  o(  fuel."  "  Expense  of 
machinery  and  improvements."  "  Results  in  dcalna|:e."  "Phyaical  condition 
and  vitafity  of  slavea."  "Expense  of  main  ten  anee."  "Food,  clotliiug,"  Ac. 
"  Products)"  Ac. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  lost  to  the  South,  rmiu  (he  impossibility  of  obtaining 
reliable  informatioa  about  the  cotton  crops.  Presumptions  will  take  the  higlient 
fipiire  in  a  diiubt,  and  the  buyers  control  the  price,  bales  are  efftcted  before  the 
full  eiTect  of  duUciency  in  a  short  cmp  can  be  kooun  and  have  an  inQnencc. 
It  is  difiicult  to  propose  a  remedy,  but  such  may  possibly  be  devised.  In  f;iet, 
the  whole  cotton  interest  has  been  badly  understood,  and  the  notions  of  the 
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Had  Louisiana,  like  most  of  lier  sister  States,  agricultural  assoeia' 
tions,  it  would  be  easy,  from  their  reports  and  documents,  to  cull  a 
greater  part  of  the  information  suggested.  The  reports  of  such  socie- 
ties in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  South  Carolina,  &c.,  are  voluminous 
and  invaluable.  Our  own  citizens  have,  most  unfortunately,  nerer  at- 
tained to  any  high  appreciation  of  the  results  to  be  accomplished  by 
this  means.     We  had,  indeed,  once  an  agricultural  farm,  whose  history  I 

would  be  worthy  of  a  narration,  whicli  fell,  as  it  were,  still-bom,  and  I 

without  results.  The  enterprising  gentlemen  of  Baton  Rouge  have  al- 
so established  two  agricultural  societies  in  their  midst,  falling  succes- 
sively into  decay.  The  last  of  them  celebrated  four  anniversaries,  and 
distributed  premiums  to  the  State  at  large,  at  several  highly  interesting 
mechanical  and  agricultural  fairs.  The  addresses,  reports,  &c.,  of  this 
society,  have  been  published.  The  legislature  extended  a  fostering 
hand  in  its  aid. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  the  prosecution  of  the  duties  of  this  Bureau, 
and  its  publications,  will  stimulate  the  reorganization  of  the  society 
upon  a  basis  which  shall  be  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  whole 
State,  and  would  not  Baton  Rouge,  now  the  capital,  be  much  more  ap- 
propriate for  the  meetings  of  such  an  association,  which,  every  other 
year,  could  be  held  during  the  session  of  the  legislature?  The  State 
might,  even  with  propriety,  grant  a  hall  for  its  use,  and,  by  small  ap- 
propriations, after  the  fashion  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  expended  in  the 
publication  of  proceedings  and  reports,  encourage  not  only  the  labors 
of  the  central  society,  but  the  establishment  of  subordinate  ones  in  the 
different  parishes.  First  among  the  interests,  to  which  government 
should  devote  its  fostering  care,  is  agriculture.  It  is  the  breast,  said 
the  celebrated  Sully,  whence  the  State  derives  support  and  nourish- 
ment. Can  it  be  wondered,  then,  that  enthusiasts  everywhere,  are 
pressing  upon  Congress,  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  depart- 
ment. * 

wisest  prove  grossly  wrong.  Sufficient  facts  have  not  been  observed  and  record^ 
ed.  Tlie  cajfkacity  to  produce  has  been  esteemed  unlimited-^the  disposition  afid 
ability  to  consume  limited.  The  cry  of  over  production  went  out  ofcourse,  and 
intelligent  men  talked  of  convening  the  planters  to  reduce  the  supply.  Hoiir 
much  nave  such  opinions  depressed  the  industry  ?  Had  the  facts  been  carefully 
compared  and  preserved,  it  would  have  been  seen  the  average  producing  power 
if  limited — exceedingly  lim^Ud — that  the  climax  has  been,  perhaps,  reacheo,  esti- 
mating the  working  force  to  be  used,  the  appropriate  lands,  the  vicissitudes  of 
seasons,  the  advances  of  population,  <jkc.»  and  that  the  demand  is  at  least  eaual, 
and  very  likely  greater  than  this  limit.  The  figures  for  the  present  year,  taling 
the  world  over,  will  show  an  actual  and  considerable  deficit.  Shall  supply  ever 
again  overtake  demand  ? 

*  AoRicuLTURAL  SOCIETIES  AXD  Faihs.— ^-Thc  cause  of  agriculture  and  the  arts 
can  be  promoted  in  no  way,  more  eCFectually  than  by  the  institution  of  societies, 
shows  and  fairs.  The  turf  is  applauded  for  its  influences  on  stock,  but  is  there 
nothing  for  the  competition  ana  rewards  of  public  exhibitions  ?  Perhaps  every 
State  in  the  Union  is  in  advance  of  Louisiana,  with  respect  to  agriculturtd  socie- 
ti^8>  and  no  State  could  derive  more  substantial  benefit  from  them.  The  legis- 
lature should  encourac^  such  associations,  and  there  are  ways  of  doing  it.  Even 
our  agricultural  pubtications,  come  nearly  all  from  the  l^orth,  and  are  oif  little 
Usife  to  us.  A  memorial  has  been  sent  to  dongress  from  Maryland,  praying  x  do^ 
nation  of  public  lands  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  the  several  States. 
Agricultural  colleges  are  among  tlie  appropriate  means.  The  secretary  of  thfe 
Interior  sugg'e^ts  an  AoaicuLTUBAL  Dspabtxent  lit  Wltshington.    What  the  got* 
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The  mannfactutes  of  Louisiana,  excepting  sugar,  whicli  is  generally 
classed  otherwise,  are  the  least  importnnt,  almoiit  of  any  State  in  the 
Union.  The  govenmient  census  of  1850,  will  again  reveal  this  humil- 
iatipg  fact.  It  is  easy  to  aay  that  capital  finds  better  investments,  hut 
this  is  nottrue,  as  it  ia  even  going  abroad.*  Mechanic  in]iuatry  meet«, 
also,  vith  little  encouragement.  There  is  no  natural  reason  for  this 
state  of  tilings,  and  we  are  very  far  from  advocating  artificial  stimulant? 
in  the  way  of  government  patronage.  To  enlighten  self-interest  should 
be  the  aim,  and  that  will  efiect  the  resolution.  Let  us  know  why  we 
are  in  no  better  position  in  this  behalf,  what  have  been  the  causes  con- 
trihiAing  to  our  paat  failures,  or  diminishing  the  number  of  our  experi- 
ments ?  How  comes  it,  that,  except  in  the  State  penitentiary,  we  have 
not  entered  the  field  of  cotton  manufactures,  when  all  Qur  sister  south- 
em  States  and  cities  have  been  in  motion,  when  the  material  is  around 
118  in  bountiful  profusion,  and  it  can  be  demonstrated,  may  he  worked 
with  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  and  with  the  largest  and  most  re- 
liable profits? 

Our  citizens  perceiving  this,  begin  to  embark  their  capital  in  the  op- 
erations of  other  States.  Can  a  community  advance  to  high  position 
Vrithout  diversifying  its  pursuits,  and  is  there  not  always  surplus,  or  un- 
productive capital,  capable  of  being  diverted  into  the  useful  channels  o( 
manufactures  1  Too  many  faets  cannot  be  accumulated  here.  But  tbe 
Other  day,  a  movement  was  made,  looking  to  the  establishment  of  an 
extensive  cotton  factory  in  New  Orleans,  t  and  a  rice  mill,  upon  a  simi- 
lar scale,  would  seem  U>  be  equally  promising.  It  is  a  mistake,  to  ar< 
Se  that  the  cost  of  labor  will  deter,  when  there  are  so  many  counter- 
lancing  agencies  at  work.  Paper  mills  and  shoe  factories  are,  also, 
peculiarly  economical  operations  for  a  southern  community.     The  re- 

it  of  the  States:  "While 

^  ....        _,  ^      ^,  to  education  and  worlta 

..  improTement,  she  baa  uercr  girea  to  agriculture  any  ciicnursg«meDt  what- 
ever. Louisiana  calls  upon  Congress  to  restore  her  dpsenerating  cane  by  im- 
portations from  the  Eaat,  and  g;iTe8  a  bounty  to  the  silk  grawei.  Cannot  her 
statistical  bureau,  iu  some  such  vay.  be  connected  with  a^culture,  as  to  co- 
operate with  a  3Cat«  agricultural  widety,  and  perfotln  certain  duties  assigned 
by  it  J    This  ia  worthy  of  reflection. 

The  South  has  always  been  remiu  in  encouragement  to  the  mechanic  arts. 
The  eplendid  exhibitions  mads  by  this  department  of  industry  at  the  North,  and 
particularly  in  New  York,  attracts  hundreds  of  thousands  of  spectators  annu- 
ally. The  fairs  in  France  and  England,  are  on  a  scale  of  great  itiagnificence, 
Thus  fw  there  have  been  Tery  few  in  the  southern  States.  Does  the  genius  of 
invention  necessarily  dwell  at  the  North,  or  have  we  not  crushed  it  by  our  dia- 
COBnyjement  J  The  late  «plendid  fair  at  Charleston,  which  included  the  pro- 
ducts of  Carolina,  Oeorgia,  Ae..  in  innumerable  quantity,  and  most  cxquiaite 
^111  and  finiyh,  ia  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  South.  Premiums  were  al- 
lotted in  every  department.  The  products  of  southern  industry  have  even  taken 
Sremiums  lately  at  the  North.  In  Louisiana,  our  fairs  were  on  a  different  scale, 
ut  they  ahnuld  be  in  the  metropolis,  and  it  is  not  doubted,  they  would  give  a 
atimulua  In  the  arts  in  this  quarter,  which  Would,  in  time,  destroy  oor  aubfierv- 
iency.  Tiic  artisan,  as  well  as  the  merchant,  rales  the  world,  and  there  ia  no 
better  proif  than  the  approaching  fair  of  all  natitnu,  [o  be  held  in  London,  and 
over  which  Prince  Albert  is  to  preiiide  I 

*  Our  c:jpit>lista  are  now  investing  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Cannelton.  Indiana. 

f  The  metsute  seema  lo  have  failed.    The  people  of  Feliciana  are  more  in 
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suits  of  the  first  are  almost  a  clear  gain  to  the  people  at  large,  being 
derived  from  the  otherwise  worthless  and  wasted  material,  of  every 
household.  The  cause  of  southern  manufactures,  is  one  of  the  highest 
of  the  age,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  extent  to  which  it  is  pressed, 
without  one  elamor  for  the  aid  of  Hercules  in  the  struggle.  This  is  a 
legitimate  and  proper  business,  and  the  time  has  perhaps  come,  when 
the  southern  and  western  States  might  unite  in  one  great  convention, 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  manufactures,  upon  a  platform  which 
shall  not  compromise  or  trample  upon  a  single  party  principle — and  for 
such  a  convention,  what  position  more  admirable  than  New  Orleans  ?  * 
Louisiana  is  dependent  upon  her  position,  fbr  the  immense  commerce 
which  is  poured  into  her  lap.  The  statistics  of  this  trade  are  no 
where  to  be  found  digested,  except  for  a  few  years,  and  we  must  search 
up  the  files  of  old  newspapers  to  get  them.  What,  too,  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  position  in  an  age  like  this,  compared  with  those  of  ex- 
haustless  energy  and  intrepidity?  The  East  has  practically  leveled 
the  mountains  and  made  a  highway  to  her  very  doors,  for  the  teeming 
products  of  the  great  valley  we  deemed  in  the  day  of  our  pride  would 
be  ours  for  ever  by  an  unalterable  fate.  The  mouth  of  the  father  of 
waters,  commercially,  may  be  as  well  at  Boston  as  at  the  Balize  !  Al- 
ready his  floods  are  tapped  by  each  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  down  almost 
to  our  very  coasts,  and  Charleston,  Savannah  and  Mobile  enter  the 
field  of  competition  with  their  northern  co temporaries.  Thus  is  it 
that  New  Orleans  has  not  grown  with  the  progress  of  the  great  west 
in  anything,  like  an  equal  ratio.  Our  figures  might  show  relatively  in 
this  point  of  view  a  decline  of  the  city  within  the  last  few  years  !  The 
fact  should  arouse  the  attention  of  the  whole  State.  Are  there  not 
modes  of  counteracting  these  efforts  of  our  neighbors  whose  results 
are  telling  with  so  much  force  upon  ourselves?  We  are  supine  and 
attempt  not  one  single  countervailing  movement.  Has  public  spirit 
died  in  our  midst  and  do  we  only  await  the  day  of  the  ebbing  tide  to 
go  with  it  wheresoever  it  flows?  If  not,  then  shall  we,  by  studying 
accurately  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  intrinsically  of  our  mar- 
kets and  the  course  of  administrative  policy  operating  upon  them 
favorably  or  adverse,  be  the  better  able  to  enter  into  open  competition, 
maintaining  every  point  that  has  been  gained  and  marching  onward 
to  a  high  and  brilliant  futurity.     If  there  are  errors  of  policy  they 

*  Southern  Manufactures. — The  facilities,  for  manufactures  of  cotton,  enjoyed 
by  tlie  South,  exceed  that  of  any  portion  of  the  world.  Having  the  material  on 
the  spot,  witli  abundant  labor,  tiie  saving  in  transportation  and  other  costs,  will, 
alone,  pay  handsome  dividends.  An  intelligent  writer  estimates  the  propor- 
tionate profit  of  the  planter  and  the  manufacturer,  as  follows  :  With  three  times 
the  capital,  the  planters' profits  are  less;  six  hundred  laborers  in  the  field  do 
not  realize  as  much  as  27o  in  the  factory,  <fec.,  <fec.  Anotlier  recommends  manu- 
factures by  the  cotton  growers  themselves,  our  crop  being  estimated  at  $55,000,- 
000,  being  worked  up  at  three  cents  the  pound,  two  yards  to  the  pound,  and  nine 
cents  the  yard,  making  the  whole  cotton  crop  worth  eighteen  instead  of  six  cents 
the  pound  (the  price  last  year)  and  realizing  $180,000,000  instead  of  455,000,000. 
The  machinery  necessary  to  work  up  the  whole  crop  may  be  had  for  $50,000,000. 
These  facts  should  briug  us  to  reflect,  and  the  more  of  them  we  can  collect,  and 
tlie  speedier,  the  h^ex-  ,  A  convention  of  cotton  growers  might  well  be  called, 
to  discuss  this  wliolo  subject,  and  the  South  should  spare  no  pains  iu  collectintr 
data.  ^ 
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sbonld  be  amended,  and  let  os  D«t  at  the  sune  time  be  indifferent  to 
those  great  intern&l  improvement  morementa  of  the  age,  which  are  to 
commerce  irhat  light  and  heat  and  moisture  are  to  the  vegetable 
world.* 

Indeed  the  commercial  ifiirit  has  been  at  a  low  ebb  throughout  all 
the  South,  almost  from  the  eBtabllEfatnent  of  the  federal  government. 
Let  UB  taJce  Btohmond,  Charleston,  Savumah,  Mobile  and  New  Or- 
leans. Their  annual  exportation  of  agiioultural  products  is  immense. 
It  is  condooted  in  northern  shipping  and  the  return  oargioes  received 
at  northern  ports  to  be  reehipp^  *^^  ^'^  S^^  expense  to  ns,  who 
sit  patient!;  awMtiog  the  result  The  single  oity  of  New  York  will 
import  six-fold  more  than  all  of  oar  southern  States  taken  toretber,  and 
for  our  own  consumption  too.  The  South  appeared  onoe  to  be  aroused 
upon  the  subject.  Several  great  oonventions  were  held  with  the 
largest  delegations.  Then  were  made  the  ablest  speeches,  the  most 
profound  and  elabwate  reports,  the  best  besolutiors  in  the  world,  but 
there  the  matter  ended,  and  all  was  rest  again.  There  are  no  neces- 
sarj  reasons  for  southern  commercial  itiferiorily.  Venice,  a  soutbera 
city,  oonduot«d  the  trade  of  all  the  £ast  and  was  the  entrepot  of  the 
world's  oommerce  for  the  main  period  of  her  history.  Antiquity  re- 
futes the  libel  that  southern  latitudes  are  unfitted  for  extensive  com- 
merce.   The  empires  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  Media,  Persia  aad  Arabia, 

■  Counsel  or  Nsw  Ouiahs.;— Tlioagh  the  natural  advuittigea  of  'Our  great 
emporium,  coiaDiaDdiiLg  ^6  it  does  m  raatiy  tLouBand  miles  of  aAvigable  viLter^, 
be  greater  pei4iaps  than  those  of  tnj  other  city  upan  earth,  yet,  in  the  stniggles 
□f  competition  >Dd  the  wit  of  man,  titer  may  be  effectually  nentndiiea  aod 
GounteracUd.  The  canal  and  the  railniaa  car  are  brought  into  BucceiHful  coin- 
petiLioD  with  the  flat  and  the  steamboat.  The  power  of  the  locomotive  has 
scarcel;  been  tested,  but  auch  are  thd  rapid  improfemeiila  in  the  cheapness  aod 
efficacy  of  ita  conBtruction  and  operation,  that  it  may  be  doitbt«d  if  in  time 
navigation  can  compete  even  in  the  lowest  de«riptioD  of  product.  The  canals 
and  railroads  a F^ew  York,  have  struck  thegreot  West  in  ita  teeming  midst  «nd 
draw  already  la  tbe  Uudsoa  from  |50  to  97a,UO0,00J  aonually,  the  latter  figure 
verging  very  oevly  upon  the  receipts  of  New  Orleaos,  The  thousand  miles  of 
BohUid  railroads  are  burdened  With  tlie  rich  ^iehts  of  the  valley.  Baltimore 
snterH  tha  field  and  Virginia  will  Boon  float,  in  Ibe  James  River,  the  flatbosC 
which  has  been  loaded  near  the  falls  of  St.  Anihonj'.  Meanwhile  (Charleston 
and  Savannah,  with  the  keenest  (Dtereet,  press  their  works  U>  the  Tennessee 
■and  the  Mississippi  at  Memphis,  whilst  our  sister  of  Mobile  has  in  construction 
a  upleudid  work  reaching  to  the  moutk  of  the  Ohio.  Wbat  shall  be  the  effect 
of  all  these  works  ia  ^uccesEful  operation  in  drawing  oS  the  products  of  the 
valley  from  their  natural  channel,  and  how  shall  we  provide  agminat  that  day  T 
It  is  common  la  speculate  upon  the  future  greotnosB  and  grandeur  of  New  Or- 
leans, with  eyes  blinded  to  the  causes  ■dversely  in  operation.  Is  this  wise  and 
prudent?  Should  we  not  rather  put  in  play  maciinery  similar  to  that  of  our 
neighbors  and  add  to  what  nature  has  given  us  by  all  the  appliances  of  art.  It 
is  Dolorious  that  things  are  left  very  much  to  their  own  regulation  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  that  few  are  ioterested  is  the  permanent  good  of  tbe  city  at  the 
«xpetiBC  even  of  slight  present  inconvenience.  The  result  is,  that  abuses  gain 
In  Hlrcngth  and  the  svmpathiea  of  producers  are  agaln.^t  the  city.  Remove  the 
necestily  that  brings  them  here,  and  without  many  and  great  ameliorations  they 
are  gone.  It  is  proper  to  inquire  iato  all  these  matters,  and  it  is  believed  that) 
Willi  some  pains  and  labor,  instructive  facts  could  be  gleaned  and  presented. 
Again  the  railroad,  and  csnal  enterprises  of  Louisiana,  past  and  present,  offer  a 
curious  subject  tor  study,  and  it  is  fitting  to  know,  how  far  their  fate  should 
deter  future  operations.    Shall  our  State  remain  ever  behind  nearly  all  othera  ir 

these  improvements  which  are  at  the  baais  of  commercial  er-- * 

30  vol..  a. 
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were  southern.  All  civilization  came  from  the  south — the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  southerners  Were  not  all  the  southern  Indian  tribes 
on  the  discovery  of  America,  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  the 
northern?  The  great  South  deserves  as  much  of  our  panegyric  as  the 
great  West  or  North.* 

There  is  one  department  of  American  commeree  that  has  never  been 
fairly  represented — the  home  trade.  The  federal  authorities  give 
with  great  precision  the  details  of  $250  or  $^0,000,000  moving  in 
the  operations  of  foreign  commerce,  but  not  a  fact  is  developed  in 
relation  to  the  perhaps  81,500,000,000  in  moveinent  between  different 
States  or  parts  of  the  same  State.  There  is  no  power  in  Congress  to 
collect  this  data,  and  it  is  clearly  the  interest  of  the  States  to  furnish 
it.  Were  all  the  facts  continually  before  the  people,  showmg  the  ex- 
tent of  transactions  between  the  States  and  their  mutual  dependence, 
it  would  tend  more  to  allay  jealousy,  encourage  fraternity  and  strength- 
en the  bonds  of  union,  than  all  the  republications  of  Washington's 
addresses  the  treasury  could  pay  for. 

Matters  of  more  local  interest  also  deserve  attention.  Our  new 
Constitution  gives  the  quietus  to  the  whole  banking  system  of  the 
State.  Why  has  this  been,  and  what  can  be  given  of  the  past  history 
of  our  banks,  their  organization  and  operation,  the  public  indebtedness' 
on  their  account,  and  public  losses?  How  deeply  interesting  and  in- 
structive would  this  chapter  in  our  experience,  be,  if  carefully  corrected 
and  written.  Our  laws  provide  for  monthly  and  annual  statements 
of  these  banks,  and  they  are  sought  with  avidity  by  the  officers  at 
Washington ;  yet,  to  make  them  complete,  year  should  be  compared 
with  year,  and  the  results  of  our  own  State  with  those  oi  others. 

In  the  same  connection  may  be  discussed,  as  evidencing  very  much 
of  a  State's  advancement,  the  various  charities  at  work,  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  pressed  by  the  liberality  of  our  citizens.  The  pe- 
culiar quality  of  our  charity  is  to  be  unostentatious,  but  a  sufficiency 
of  facts  is  within  reach  to  prove  that  it  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any 
part  of  the  Union.  The  suffering  find  ever  a  ready  hand  outstretched 
and  an  open  purse.  Have  we  societies  for  literary,  scientific  and  other 
purposes — what  are  their  results,  whence  their  limited  number  and 
continued  failures?  So,  too,  the  statistics  of  our  libraries,  newspaper 
and  periodical  press,  &c.,  our  jails,  prisons,  houses  of  refuge,  and  the 
criminal  calendar,  pauperism,  lunatic  asylums,  hospitals  and  peniten- 
tiaries. In  regara  to  the  two  last,  a  complete  condensation  of  all  the 
reports,  running  back  as  far  as  they  can  be  obt^ned  from  the  books, 
would  have  very  great  value. 

But,  however  instructive  these  matters,  clear  and  concise  statenoents, 
showing  the  progress  of  the  revenues  and  the  expenditures  of  the 
State,  as  compared  with  other  States,  would  be  immeasurably  more  so. 
The  resources  of  a  people  may  be  very  great,  and  yet  be  exhausted  by 
taxation.  Others,  under  great  physical  disadvantages,  will  flourish 
from  its  absence.  Legislative  parsimony  and  legislative  extravagance 
are  equally  to  be  deprecated.  The  mean  in  governing  well,  is  to  ex- 
pend intcUigentlj  and  advisedlj.     The  idea  is  out  that  the  people  of 


•  Commercial  Review,  Vol.  iv,  p.  208. 
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Louisiana  are  heavily  and  nnduly  taxed,  and  that  expenditures  are 
allowed  to  accumulate  without  reason.  True  or  false,  injury  to  onr 
industry  results  from  the  Irupression.  To  arrive  at  tLe  facts,  our  tax 
rolls  should  be  compared  with  those  of  other  large  and  wealthy  com- 
munities. The  tables  of  revenues  and  expenditures  should  be  brought 
together,  digested  and  systematized,  from  a  period  as  far  back  as  poe- 
Bible,  as  is  tne  Custom  of  the  general  government,  and  the  legislators 
and  people  sbonld  have  them.  Our  ayes  might  be  opened  upon  many 
points,  and  net  a  few  reforms  suggested,  the  complaint  of  the 
planting  interests  would  seem  to  demand  investigation.  We  should 
know  the  evil  and  the  good,  the  wisdom  and  the  folly,  the  truth  and 
the  error,  of  our  ways,  before  the  healing  balm  can  be  applied.  Light 
in  regard  to  the  operations  of  governmest  quiets  apprehension  and 
ensures  contentment  In  the  people ;  without  it,  there  will  not  be  want- 
ing many  attentive  listeners  to  whomsoever  shall  preach— TLey  are  mt 
governed  so  well  as  should  be.    ~ 

1'he  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Treasurer,  Land  Olficer, 
Auditor,  Surveyor  and  Adjutant-General,  &c.,  all  contain  a  mass  of 
crude  and  undigested  material,  which,  properly  systematized  and  pub- 
lished, running  back  as  far  as  the  records  go,  must  brin^  1o  light  no 
inconsiderable  information  relating  to  the  public  offices,  finances,  land 
salea,  militia,  Internal  improvements,  &.c  ,  of  the  State.  The  difficulty 
of  making  such  a  digest  must  be  great,  but  the  effort  would  he  well 
rep.iid  and  ihe  legislature  realize  the  benefit.  No  moVe  fitting  time 
than  ihis  could  be  Selected,  when  the  offices  removed  to  a  new  location 
are  in  process  of  thorough  organization.  The  Slate  has  liberallv  pa- 
tronized, at  large  cost,  digests  of  decisions  of  laws,  &.c.,  elemen'ary 
histories  and  historical  records,  until  they  have  accumulated  upon  the 
shelves  of  her  library.  Have  these  any  higher  interest  or  importance 
than  ihe  work  now  advocated? 

Indspendently  of  the  other  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
statistical  volume,  there  is  a  consideration  which  should  move  us.  The 
great  question  of  power  is  now  being  raised  between  the  free  and  tho 
slave  Stales  and  must  soon  be  settled.  The  former  have  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  had  the  advantage  of  us  in  exhibiting  their  resources  and 
strength.  They  hjive  hnd  all  the  staiisilcians  lo  themselves  and  all  the 
statistical  reports.  They  have  uied  ihem  as  potverful  implements  of 
aggression,  and  the  South,  having  nothing  to  show  in  return,  has  been 
compelled  to  see  her  cause  greatly  prejudiced.  Until  almost  the  present 
day  none  of  the  southern  states  have  regarded  it  at  all  important  lo  se- 
cure records  and  returns  of  population  and  wealth.  Nol  one  periodical 
devoted  itself  to  these  subjects,  though  the  North  had  many.  We  were 
taunted  with  our  comparative  weakness,  poverty,  insecurity,  decay,  and 
told  ihat  they  were  the  nUural  results  of  our  slavery  I  Having  no  (acts 
lo  oppose,  we  were  passive,  and  for  the  most  part  adi7iitted  the  justice 
of  the  charge.  We  had  not  studied  our  own  strength.  Only  yester- 
day,  as  it  were,  a  gentleman  well  known  to  the  Union,  Elwooh  Fisher, 
Esq,  in  a  public  lecture  at  Gincinnaii,  broke  ground  in  the  matter,  lu- 
cidly and  ably  investigating  every  point  connected  with  it,  and  with 
even  the  meager  data  he  could  obtain,  triumphantly  vindicating  the 
South  and  turning  the  scales  upon  our  revilers,  by  exhibiting  a  much 
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higher  average  of  wealth  and  comfort  in  southern  comrouoities !  It 
becomes  Louisiana  to  furnish  the  data  for  carrying  out  these  investiga- 
tions and  for  the  more  full  and  satisfactory  justification  of  our  institutions 
and  ourselves. 

The  day  has  passed  when  the  South  will  consent  to  be  the  victim  of 
unlicensed  misrepresentation  or  widely  propagated  error,  but  the  reform 
begins  first  at  home. 

The  lecture  of  Mr.  Fisher  was  almost  our  first  systematic  vindication 
and  should  be  read  by  every  citizen  throughout  our  broad  Kmits.  He 
examines  the  positions  of  the  North  and  the  South  on  the  adoption  of 
the  federal  constitution,  showing  the  superiority  of  the  latter  then,  and 
how  the  operations  of  government  have  played  into  northern  hands. 
He  compares  the  average  of  property  in  both  sections  and  finds  the 
South  at  least  on  a  par  and  in  most  cases  at  the  advantaga  "The  tri- 
umph of  southern  enterprise  and  capital,''  says  he,  <4n  the  accumulatioQ 
of  wealth  being  established,'*  dtc.,  ^c;  a^in, "  thus  have  we  fifteen 
southern  states,  one-half  of  the  number  belonging  to  the  Union,  occu- 
pying half  of  our  territory,  who  present  the  extraordinary,  and,  so  far 
as  my  researches  extend,  the  unparalleled  result  of  a  population  which 
has  acquired  greater  wealth  by  agricuhure  than  any  other  people  in 
any  other  manner,  and  who  have  consequently  given  ascendency  within 
their  borders  of  country  life  over  city,  in  social  and  political  power." 
Again,  ''  Hence  have  w^  seen  the  fearful  struggle  ot  northern  labor  for 
subsistence;  notwithstanding  the  immense  aid  it  has  derived  from  mod- 
ern machinery  and  invention.  But  take  from  that  labor  the  custom, 
and  subject  it  to  the  competition  of  the  South,  where  so  much  less  is 
required  for  subsistence,  and  that  so  much  cheaper,  and  the  result  would 
be  as  ruinous  to  the  present  system  of  the  North  as  to  that  of  the 
South.  These  two  great  systems  have  grown  up  together.  That  of 
the  North  could  not  have  so  much  expanded  without  a  market  in  south- 
ern agriculture — nor  could  this  have  grown  so  great,  but  for  the  demand 
and  supplies  of  the  North.  Together  they  have  flourished — together 
they  must  falter  and  fall.  To  restrict,  therefore  the  territorial  extension 
of  the  South,  and  by  circumscribing  its  industry  render  it  unprofitable, 
is  to  restrict  and  paralyze  the  prosperity  of  the  North  in  all  its  depart- 
ments. Together  these  institutions  have  marched  harmoniously  to  that 
eminence  and  success  which  have  won  the  prosperity  of  both  at  home, 
and  extorted  the  admiration  of  the  world  abroad.  If  either  should  fall 
by  the  hand  of  the  other,  the  crime  would  not  only  be  fratricide — it 
would  be  suicide — and  over  the  moldering  ruins  of  both  would  deserve 
to  be  written  the  epitaph :  '  Here  were  a  people  who  disputed  about  the 
capacity  of  the  African  for  liberty  and  civilization,  and  did  not  them- 
selves possess  the  capacity  to  preserve  their  own.' " 

However  warmly  and  ardently  the  South  may  cling  to  the  Union, 
and  as  sacred  as  it  is  to  us  by  the  associations  of  so  much  happiness  and 
glory  and  power,  we  can  never  forget,  for  a  moment,  that  eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  we  must  pay  for  it,  and  that  to  prepare  for  the  worst 
in  almost  every  crisis,  is  to  secure  the  best  The  danger  may  be  remote, 
and  is  as  we  believe  und  pray,  for  perish  the  hand  that  shall  provoke 
the  first  blow  in  our  ruin,  but  not  the  less  should  we  know  its  extent 
and  our  powers  of  resistance.    It  becomes  the  South  to  increase  its 
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strength  and  weight  in  the  Union,  coDsliuct  its  railroads,  estend  its 
commerce,  build  up  its  manulaciurea,  protect  its  arts,  endow  its  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  provide  its  schools,  and  prepare,  however  the  case 
may  be,  for  whatever  God  has  in  store  in  that  future,  through  which,  to 
SucQ  a  bad  pass  have  matters  come,  no  man  can  clearly  see  a  single 
year.  The  madness  or  imbecility  has  not  fallen  upon  us,  with  which 
It  is  said  the  gods  afflict  those  whom  they  intend  to  destroy. 

The  first  volume  which  is  then  proposed  from  this  Bureau,  covers  of 
necessity  an  'extensive  field,  embraces  a  wide  detail  and  will  constitute  . 
a  repository  of  information  concerning  our  population  and  industry  in 
all  sta^  of  its  progress,  and  as  compared  with  other  communities 
which  does  not  at  present  exist  in  any  of  the  States.  It  will  form  the 
ground  work  of  all  future  labors  of  the  office,  and  be  always  completed 
to  date  by  the  annual  or  biennial  reports  of  the  person  in  charge.  The 
dulies  of  keeping  up  after  ihe  foundation  is  laid,  wilt  be  comparatively 
easy  and  the  length  of  the  reports  not  exceeding  that  of  an  ordinary 
pemphleL  For  sucbduties  it  isbelieved  the  present  salary  allowed  the  su- 
perintendent, small  as  it  is,  will  be  found  sufficient,  or  at  all  events  no 
considerable  addition  will  be  demanded. 

In  the  matter  of  establishing  the  office  and  preparing  the  voluminous 
report  referred  to,  it  must  be  evident  at  a  glance  that  the  remuneration 
allowed  to  the  superintendent  by  law  is  altogether  inndequale,  and  that 
no  one,  whatever  his  interest  in  the  matter,  would  be  likely  to  accept  it. 
Hoping,  as  he  does,  so  much  from  the  practical  working  of  the  office 
in  tne  future,  and  feeling  so  much  the  pride  of  an  early  advocacy  and 
support,  the  undersigned  is  unwilRng  to  jeopard  its  favor  by  any  drafts 
upon  the  treasury,  or  demands  for  additional  compensation.  He  is  de- 
sirous rather  lo  increase  and  extend  in  every  manner  its  usefulness, 
even  at  a  personnl  sacrifice. 

The  only  appropriation  that  is  asked  from  the  legislature,  is  (he  sum 
of  five  hundred  dollars,  as  a  contingent  fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  office  in  the  next  two  years,  viz. ;  the  printing  of  circulars,  stationery, 
postage,  purchase  and  copies  of  documents,  blanks  and  other  incidental 
expenses,  etc. 

There  are  details  relating  to  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  which 
the  undersigned  will  at  a  future  day  suggest.  In  the  present  stale  of 
matters,  no  charge  peihaps  can  be  recommended  with  propriety,  likely 
to  add  materially  to  the  expenses  of  the  office.  In  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two,  (he  legislature  will  be  able  to  form  better  notions  of  its  value  ; 
and,  as  it  works  itself  into  favor,  be  disposed  lo  greater  liberality.  In 
this  case  would  he  suggested  statutory  enactments  in  its  aid,  rendering 
it  obligatory  under  penahjr,  upon  ihe  assessors,  coroners,  public  institu- 
tions of  every  kino,  charities,  clerks  of  courts,  hospitals,  inspectors, 
justices  of  the  peace,  district  attorneys,  recorders,  notaries,  sherins,  auc- 
tioneers, inspector  general,  &c.,  to  report  annually  and  fully  lo  (he 
Bureau.  As  this  would  induce  soma  complication  and  increase  of 
expense,  and  is  suited  to  a  more  advanced  stage,  it  is  not  at  present 
recommended. 

It  is,  however,  respectfully  suggested,  that  the  legislature,  as  has 
been  done  in  New  York  and  several  other  Slates,  order  a  copy  of  each 
newspaper  published  in  the  parishes  out  of  New  Orleans  and  two  In 
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that  city,  to  be  subscribed  for  regularly  and  filed  in  the  office  of  th«% 
Bureau'.  These  volumes  will  in  time  possess  great  value  and  usefil- 
ness.  It  would  be  also  very  desirable,  if  capable  of  being  effected  by 
any  reasonable  means,  to  obtain  the  files  of  at  least  one  journal,  running 
back  as  near  the  beginning  of  the  century  as  possible.  The  State  pos- 
sesses no  such  file,  from  which  the  minutiae  of  her  history  for  the  last 
half  century  could  be  derived,  and  the  want  of  it  is  often  most  seriously 
felt.  With  consideration, 

J.  D.  B.  DkBow. 


ART.  III.—RAILROADS  TO  NEW  ORLEANS. 

NEW  0RLEANS--GAN  SHE  COMPETE  WITH  EER  RIVALS  FOR  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE 

WEST. 
Editor  of  the  Commercial  Roriew : 

In  an  address  of  Governor  Bebb,  of  Ohio,  before  the  Mercantile 
Library  of  Cincinnati,  quoted  in  the  October  number  of  the  Commer- 
cial Review,  the  following  passage  occurs,  which  it  behooves  the  citi- 
iens  of  New  Orleans  to  ponder  well: 

'^  Oceans  are  no  longer  the  great  highways  of  nations.  The  railroad 
has  made  the  land  as  subservient  to  commerce  as  the  water.  Railroads 
are  to  be  the  artificial  rivers  of  these  latter  days,  arid  wo  to  the  com- 
mercial city  that  suffers  these  rivers  to  be  diverted  from  i^" 

With  the  unrivaled  Mississippi,  stretching  its  arms  almost  to  the 
extremities  of  a  continent,  and  bearing  to  her  lap  the  varied  produc- 
tions of  a  region  of  immense  extent  and  unsurpassed  fertility,  New 
Orleans  has  hitherto  folded  her  arms,  and  looked  with  a  smile  of  in- 
difference at  the  efforts  of  other  less  favored  cities,  to  draw  to  them- 
selves, by  artificial  means,  some  portion  of  the  wealth  of  this  great  val- 
ley. She  has  said  to  herself,  that  there  was  enough  for  all,  and,  that 
whatever  efforts  art  might  make,  the  great  highway  of  nature,  the  Mis- 
sissippi, must  bear  to  her  the  lion's  share  of  the  product^  of  the  West. 

To  a  certain  extent,  this  feeling  is  well  founded,  but  it  may  be,  and, 
indeed,  has  been,  carried  too  far.  Why  should  she  permit  herself  to 
lose  any  portion  of  that  commerce  which  she  now  enjoys,  and  which 
she  may  retain,  by  entering  with  spirit  into  the  contest  which  the  At- 
lantic cities  are  now  waging  against  her. 

"Railroads,"  says  Mr.  Bebb,  ''are  to  be  the  artificial  rivers  of  these 
latter  days,  and  wo  to  that  commercial  city  that  suffers  these  rivers  to 
be  diverted  from  it." 

Even  the  mighty  Mississippi  cannot  prevent  this  wo  from  falling,  to 
a  certain  extent,  upon  New  Orleans,  unless  she  too  appropriates  to 
herself  these  ''artificial  rivers." 

New  Orleans  has  greater  natural  advantages  to  make  her  a  great 
commercial  capital,  than  any  city  on  the  globe.  Situated  on  the  out- 
let to  the  sea  of  an  inland  navigation  of  '20,000  miles,  whose  freights 
are  the  products  of  a  region  larger  than  most  European  kingdoms,  and 
unequalled  in  productiveness.  Such  advantages  should  make  New  Or- 
le&DS  the  greatest  city  on  the  globe.    Yet,  in  face  df  these  facts,  New 
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Orleans  has  been  outstripped  in  growth,  by  cities  poaaessing,  compara- 
tively,  ioGigaiGcant  commercial  advantages. 

Thie  has  been  in  part,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  un desirableness  of 
New  Orleans  as  a  place  of  residence,  its  alleged  unheal tbfulness,  and 
the  expenslveness  of  living.  Tliese  causes  Lave  prevented  a  large  por- 
tion of  her  commercial  population  from  becoming  permanent  residents, 
and  have  almost  banished  the  mechanical  or  manufacturing  portion, 
which  forms  so  large  an  element  in  the  population  of  northern  cities. 

These  unfavorable  causes  have  been  gradually  diminishing,  but  they 
Btill  have,  and  probably  will  ever  have,  an  important  effect  in  restrain- 
ing the  population  of  New  Oriaans.  But  there  are  other  and  more  power- 
ful causes  which  are  but  just  commencing  to  operate  to  draw  away  the 
commerce  which  naturally  belongs  to  this  city,  and  these  are  fouud  in 
the  artificial  routes — cantos  and  railroads— established  by  the  Atlantic 
cities,  to  draw  to  them  the  products  of  the  West. 

New  York,  by  the  Erie  canal,  bos  succeeded  in  obtaining  almost  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  lakes,  and  by  the  different  routes  now  open, 
connecting  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  with  them,  draws  to  her  much  of 
the  commerce  of  the  West,  lying  between  the  lakes  and  these  rivers. 
By  means  of  railroads,  constructed,  or  now  under  construction, 
she  baa  opened  a  rapid  communication  with  all  portions  of  this  great 
region, 

Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  have  both  their  canals  and  railroads 
completed,  or  nearly  completed,  to  the  Ohio,  by  which  they  will  soon 
be  in  coramuntcatioQ  with  the  western  rivers,  and  with  the  great  sys- 
tem of  railroads  which  will  soon  connect  Cincinnati,  St,  Louis,  Louis- 
ville, Nashville,  and  all  the  commercial  centers  of  the  great  West, 

Norfolk,  by  the  James  river  and  Kanawha  canal — by  the  projected 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad— will  be  in  commercial  connection  with 
the  Ohio,  with  the  Teunesaee  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

Governor  Floyd,  in  his  recent  annual  message  to  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,*  urges  that  her  canals  and  railroads  will,  when  completed, 
be  tne  great  routes  of  import  and  export  from  the  western  valley,  pos- 
Bessing,  on  account  of  her  milder  climate,  advantages  during  the  win- 
ter season  over  more  northern  routes;  and  over  New  Orleans,  owing, 
as  he  says,  to  the  unhealthfulncss of  that  city,  and  to  the  deterioration 
which  many  articles  of  commerce,  particularly  provisions,  esperieuce 
in  their  transit  through  it, 

Georgia  has  extended  her  maguificent  system  of  railroads  to  the 
Tennessee  valley,  and  will,  ere  long,  by  tlio  same  means,  reach  both 
tbe  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  By  these  routes,  a  large  portion  of  the 
oommtrce  of  the  rioh  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  must,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter,  be  diverted  from  New  Orleans  to  Savannah  or  Charleston. 

Mobile  has  projected  and  commenced  her  railroad  to  the  Oliio;  the 
report  of  this  road,  published  in  t!ie  October,  November  and  December 
numbers  of  your  Iteview,  will  show  your  readers  to  what  eitcnt,  aud 
with  what  reason,  she  calculates  that  this  road  will  draw  to  her  the 
commerce  and  travel,  now  directed  to  New  Orleans, 

Of  the  various  roads  and  qanajs  indicated  above,  some  of  them,  as 

•  See  CommerciflJ  ttcTiew,  Miirch,  IWO, 
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those  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  have  been  recently  completed^ 
80  far  as  to  open  communication  with  the  Ohio  valley— others  have 
been  long  in  construction,  and  will  be,  ere  long,  completed ;  as  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad,  James 
Biver  and  Kanawha  Canal,  and  the  Georgia  Bailroad  to  the  Tennes- 
see, while  others,  as  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Bailroads,  are  recently  projected  and  commenced,  with  almost  the  sole 
object  of  diverting  to  them  the  commerce  of  rich  and  extensive  regions, 
now  tributary  to  New  Orleans. 

These  routes,  converging  from  various  points  on  the  Atlantic  to  the 
central  region  of  the  West,  are  giving  rise  to  another  great  system  of 
railroad  routes,  by  which  all  the  great  centers  of  trade  of  the  val- 
ley,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Nashville,  Memphis,  &e.,  will  be 
connected  with  them  and  with  each  other. 

Does  it  behoove  New  Orleans  alone,  of  all  the  commercial  cities  in 
the  United  States,  to  stand  idle  and  see  her  very  life's  blood— her  com- 
merce— drawn  from  her  by  the  efforts  of  her  sister  cities'?  cities  which, 
beyond  good  harbors  and  good  climates,  have  few  commercial  advan- 
tages, save  what,  by  vigorous  efforts,  they  acquire  through  works  of  art. 
New  Orleans,  with  unrivaled  commercial  advantages,  has,  as  I  have 
before  hinted,  her  own  peculiar  disadvantages  as  a  commercial  city, 
and,  unless  she  uses  some  efforts  to  overcome  the  latter,  her  very  ad- 
vantages will  ultimately  become  neutralised.  I  have  alluded  to  her 
mere  local  disadvantages ;  but  there  are  other  than  those. 

It  is  very  common  to  say,  in  reply  to  all  statements  of  loss  which 
will  ensue  to  New  Orleans  by  the  artificial  routes  in  construction  bj 
other  cities: 

^<  We  have  the  Mississippi  flowing  by  our  wharves  with  a  navigation 
of  20,000  miles,  and  penetrating,  by  its  navigable  arms,  every  State  of 
the  great  West — no  railroad  or  canal  route  which  other  cities  can  con- 
struct, can  compare  with  what  nature  has  given  us.'* 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  New  Orleans  has,  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  ana  tributaries,  extraordinary  natural  advantages; 
but  it  is  not  true  that  these  natural  advantages  will  forever  render  it 
unnecessary  or  unimportant  to  secure  to  herself,  likewise,  the  advan- 
tages of  art.  The  "artificial  rivers"  of  Governor  Bebb  are,  in  numer- 
ous instances,  rivaling  nature's  own  rivers,  as  channels  of  couk- 
merce. 

The  main  advantage  of  river  navigation,  as  compared  with  railroadsy 
is  for  transportation  of  heavy  freights ;  but  this  is  not  all  that  is  requi- 
site for  a  commercial  city.  To  retain  the  commerce  of  certain  por- 
tions against  the  rivalry  of  railroads  and  canals,  we  should  have  the 
means  of  receiving  freights  more  cheaply  at  all  seasont.  From  a  large 
portion  of  the  river  valleys  just  enumerated,  communication  with  New 
Orleans  is  cut  off  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  by  want 
of  water  in  the  rivers,  or  ice. 

Another  most  important  requisite  to  the  commercial  capital  of  any 
gr^t  district  of  country,  is,  that  means  of  rapid  and  convenient  com- 
munication for  passengers,  mails  and  ligl^t  freights,  should  exist  Oth- 
er things  beinff  equal,  the  inhabitant  of  any  country  will  naturally 
send  their  produce  to,  and  receive  their  supplies  from,  that  point  t* 
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frbich  they  can  moat  readily  resort  tbem^lres,  with  vhioh  they  oan 
communicate  by  letter  and  receive  an  answer  in  a  few  days. 

Here  New  Orleans  ia  greatly  deficient ;  with  unrivaled  fiaciUtiea  for 
receiving  heavy  freights  from  almost  every  point  of  the  great  valley, 
she  has  been,  and  is  particularly  einoe  the  introdnation  of  railroads, 
etrongly  deficient  in  means  of  prompt  oommnnicatioQ  with  Urge  por- 
tions of  the  valley. 

An  inhabitant  of  middle  or  eastern  Tennessee,  of  Kentnoky,  of  near- 
ly sU  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  cannot  reach  New  Orleans  in  less  than 
ten  days — and  for  large  portions  of  the  year,  is  interdicted  entirely 
from  all  personal  communication  ;  and  it  is  well  known  the  mails  are 
«ven  less  rapid  in  their  motions,  than  passengers. 
%Ttnie  is  the  great  item  with  oonuneroial  men,  and  when  a  merchant 
of  the  West  can  go  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia — sell  his  produce  and 
make  his  purohases  and  be  at  home  again  in  a  week,  he  wiU  not  think 
of  spending  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  going  to  New  Orleans.  These 
&cls  have  ^u  fally  felt  and  acted  npon  at  Uie  North.  New  York  bad 
bardly  completed  ber  Erie  Canal  before  a  railroad  was  laid  along  side 
of  it,  and  now,  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  not  satisfying  the  undenia- 
ble demand  for  eoonomy  of  time,  railroad  routes  are  rapidly  being  ex- 
tended, parallel  to  the  Ukes  and  rivers,  which  will  soon  connect  New 
York  with  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  St.  Louis.* 

Here  is  the  want  of  New  Orleans ;  an  inhabitant  of  certain  districts, 
as  the  Tennessee  valley  for  instance,  cannot  only  send  his  produce 
cheaper  to  Savannah,  or  Mobile,  or  Norfolk,  by  the  railroad  routes  now 
in  contemplation,  bnt  be  is  himself  brought  within  a  day  or  two  of  these 
cities,  and  this  means  of  oommnnioatiou  ia  equally  open  to  him  at  all 
■easons  of  the  year. 

A  great  net  work  of  railroad  is  growing  up,  binding  all  the  middle, 
northern  and  western  States,  in  which  New  Orleans  is  not  included — 
to  which  they  are  as  if  they  were  not,  or  rather  worse  than  if  they  were 
not — for,  without  conferring  any  benefit  on  her,  they  are  drawing  away 
her  commerce. 

But  the  veiT  existence  of  this  great  net-work  of  railroads,  while  it 
imposes  npon  New  Orleans  the  uecessity  of  connecting  herself,  in  the 
same  way,  with  the  important  points  of  the  West,  faoilitates  the  means 
of  doing  so. 

To  have  a  railroad  rout«  to  Louisville  or  Cincinnati,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary actnally  to  build  a  railroad  to  either  of  these  cities.  A  single 
stem,  of  moderate  length,  will  connect  with  roads  in  construction,  which 
will  carry  us  to  those  cities ;  and  thb  same  stem  will  put  ua,  in  a  few 
years,  in  railroad  communication,  not  only  with  the  West,  but  with  all 
tiie  Atlantic  cities ;  in  other  words,  one  single  road,  leading  from  New 
Orleans  to  Nashville,  or  some  point  in  that  vicinity,  will  connect  with 
roads  to  Memphis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  to  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  Washington,  Norfolk,  Charleston  and  Savannah. 

Can  a  stronger  inducement  be  offered  to,  can  a  stronger  necessity  be 
imposed  upon,  any  commercial  city  to  construct  a  railroad,  than  is  of- 
fered to,  and  in»)OBed  upon.  New  Orleans. 

The  length  of^railroad  re<}uisite  to  reach  the  Tennessee  rifer,  is  about 
375  miles,  to  reach  Nashville,  about  480.     Construct  this  length  of 
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road,  and,  by  the  time  it  is  completed,  New  Orleans  will  be,  by  means 
of  other  roads  now  under  construction,  or  which  will  surely  be  con- 
structed in  the  period  of  a  few  years,  in  railroad  communication  with 
almost  every — ^perhaps  I  may  say  without  qualification — with  every 
commercial  city  of  the  United  States,  both  of  the  western  valley  and 
the  Atlantic  sea-board. 

Leave  it  unconstructed,  and  New  Orleans  will  stand  alone,  out  of  the 
great  network  of  railroads,  binding  together  the  cities  of  the  West  to 
those  of  the  East.  She  will  still  be,  by  tedious  and  difficult  routes, 
ten  days  from  New  York,  and,  at  certain  seasons,  almost  cut  off  from 
communication  with  her  own  valley — it  being  often  a  matter  of  difficulty 
to  reach  even  Louisville  and  St.  Louis — while  these  and  other  western 
cities  are  brought  within  one  or  two  days  of  New  York.  The  effect  on 
the  relation  of  New  Orleans  to  other  points  of  the  Union,  will  be  as  if 
an  earthquake  had  severed  the  continent  and  removed  New  Orleans  to 
a  four  or  fiv^  times  greater  distance  than  before.  It  may  be  urged, 
that  the  construction  of  this  great  system  of  railroads,  tg  which  I  have 
alluded,  will  render  certain,  sooner  or  later,  a  connection  with  New  Or- 
leans, whether  or  not  her  citizens  now  make  any  effort  about  the  mat- 
ter. Such  ma^  be  the  case,  but,  in  this  great  struggle  for  the  trade  of 
the  West,  New  Orleans  must  not  let  herself  be  anticipated.  Channels 
of  trade  once  broken,  are  not  easily  restored.  Let  portions  of  the 
western  valley  be  brought,  by  railroads,  within  two  days  of  the  Atlan- 
tic cities,  while  they  remain  still  ten  days  from  New  Orleans — let  this 
continue  for  a  few  years,  and  to  these  portions  of  the  valley  New  Or- 
leans will  be  forgotten. 

But,  I  contend,  that  New  Orleans  can  easily  maintain  her  commer- 
cial supremacy  of  the  western  valley,  against  the  rivalry  of  the  Atlan- 
tic cities,  by  a  little  timely  effort 

Whatever  be  the  importance  and  advantages  of  railroads,  they  can- 
not yet  contend  with  navigable  rivers,  for  the  transportation  of  heavy 
freights,  distances  being  the  same,  or  even  when  very  considerably  less. 

The  products  of  the  western  valley,  the  great  staples,  are  all  heavy : 
Cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  pork,  corn,  flour< — these  are  the  great  sta- 
ples of  the  West,  and,  indeed,  the  great  staples  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world ;  and  all  these  bulky  articles,  now  reduced,  by  competition,  to 
the  very  minimum  values  for  which  they  can  be  produced,  are  compelled 
to  seek  the  cheapest  route  to  market.  New  Orleans,  by  the  unrivaled 
system  of  river  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  tributaries,  possesses 
the  means  of  bringing  these  staples  to  her,  from  a  large  portion  of 
the  valley,  cheaper  probably  than  they  can  be  carried,  by  railroad, 
to  the  nearest  Atlantic  city.  But  there  are  seasons,  when  these  riv- 
ers are  sealed  to  commerce ;  during  which  an  inhabitant  of  the  upper 
valley  can  neither  send  nor  receive  a  bale  of  merchandise  to  or  from 
New  Orleans,  or  communicate,  personally,  with  our  city.  During  all 
this  time,  however,  the  railroad  communication  is  maintained  with  the 
Atlantic,  and,  in  that  direction,  all  commerce  or  travel  must  take  its 
way. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  most  of  the  return  freights  or 
staples  of  the  western  country,  are  less  bulky  and  more  valuable,  and 
can  pay  a  higher  toll,  consisting,  as  they  do,  principally  of  maixufaC' 
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tured  goods,  from  the  North  and  from  Europe,  or,  the  produce  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies.  Such  articles  can  afl'ord  to  pay  a  high  freight, 
and,  by  the  advastagea  which  railroads  give,  for  the  transport  of  these 
supplies  and  for  passengers,  the  advantages  which  New  Orleans  en- 
joys, of  cheap  freight  by  the  navigable  rivers,  will  be,  in  a  measure, 
neutralized. 

Let  New  Orleans,  therefore,  have  her  ratboad,  a$  veil  as  her  river 
communication  with  tbe  West,  and  she  will  possess  all  that  is  requisite 
to  maintain  the  commerce  of  the  West.  She  will  possess  advantages 
which  no  Atlantic  city  can  rival. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  better  illustrate  the  importance  of  railroad  com- 
munication to  New  Orleans,  than  by  calling  your  attention  to  a  particu- 
lar portion  of  the  great  valley — the  first  region  which  would  be  struck  by 
the  road  I  am  recommending — the  valley  of  the  Tennessee.  This  fine 
vallev,  characterized,  by  Governor  Floyd,  in  his  message  to  the  Virginia 
legislature,  as  "  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  all  those  ifashed  by  tbe 
waters  of  the  West,  the  anBual  commerce  of  which  is  worth  J35,000,- 
000,"  has  been,  thus  far,  ^m  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  almost 
exclusively  a  commercial  tributary  of  New  Orleans.  '  The  Atlantic 
States  which  have,  for  years  past,  been  gradually  extending  their  rail- 
road and  canal  routes  toward  the  more  northern  portions  of  the  Mis- 
edssippi  valley,  are  now  straggling  for  the  commerce  of  this  rich  and, 
until  recently,  to  tiem  inaccessible  region.  Geor^a  has  already  reach- 
ed the  Tennessee  river,  at  Chattanauga,  by  her  railroad  ;  and  Virginia, 
by  her  projected  "  Virginia  and  Tennessee  r^lroad  "  (a  work  which, 
Governor  Floyd  asserts,  will  be  prosecuted  with  energy  and  despatch), 
intended  to  connect  the  James  river  and  Mississippi,  at  Memphis,  is 
another  rival  for  the  commerce  of  this  region ;  let  us  calculate  with 
what  chances  of  success. 

Savannah,  the  nearest  Atlantic  city,  will  be,  by  her  railroad,  abont 
500  miles  from  the  central  portion  of  the  Tennessee  valley.  By  the 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi  rivers,  New  Orleans  is  about  1,500  miles, 
more  than  three  times  as  far.  But,  durine  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  year,  the  navigation  of  most  of  the  Tennessee  river  is  closed,  by 
scarcity  of  water.  During  this  period,  not  only  can  no  freight  be  sent 
to,  or  received  from,  New  Orleans,  but  an  inhabitant  is  absolutely  in- 
terdicted from  visiting  this  city,  without  undertaking  a  journey  almost 
as  tedious  as  traversing  the  continent ;  while,  at  the  sa«e  time,  he  may 
reach  Savannah  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  and  receive  from 
there  all  his  supplies,  or  send  thither  his  cotton  or  tobacco. 

Under  such  a  state  of  things,  the  commerce  of  the  Tennessee  must, 
in  a  great  measure,  at  last  leave  New  Orleans,  and  go  to  the  Atlantic, 
as  a  little  calculation  will  prove. 

The  present  rate  of  freight  from  the  Tennessee,  below  the  shoals,  to 
New  Orleans,  are : 

ForCuttun 31  25  @  II  50  3?  bale. 

"    Tobacco 4  00"     5  00"    hUd. 

"    Corn, 10  "bush. 

"    Iron 6  00  "    ton. 

From  above  the  shoals,  the  freights  are  much  higher. 

At  1^  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  all  these  articles  can  be  delivered  in 
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Savannali,  at  about  the  same  rates,  while,  for  the  eztensiye  and  wealthy 
region  above  the  shoals,  the  freights,  by  railroad  to  the  latter  city,  are 
scarcely  more  than  half  as  much  as  to  New  Orleans. 

But  New  Orleans  is  actually  nearer  the  Tennessee  river  than  Sa- 
vannah, by  land ;  and  a  railroad  is  onl^  necessary,  to  give  her  every 
advantage  which  Savannah  has,  for  quick  communication  and  return 
freights,  while  she  maintains  her  supremacy  in  other  respects. 

Will  New  Orleans  suffer  this  $35,000,000  of  commerce  to  go  to  Sa- 
vannah, or  Norfolk,  as  it  must  do ;  or,  will  she  make  an  exertion,  by 
establishing  a  railroad  route,  to  maintain  it  ? 

The  same  road  which  she  must  construct  to  the  Tennessee,  to  save 
the  commerce  of  that  river,  will  connect  her,  by  branches  which  wUl, 
as  it  were,  spontaneously  spring  from  it,  with  Natchez,  Yicksburgh 
and  Memphis ;  and,  by  roads  which  the  eastern,  northern  and  western 
States  are  now  constructing,  with  every  commercial  point  in  the  Union. 

New  Orleans^  April  1,  1850.  J.  G.  Barnard, 

Brevet  Major  U.  S.  Corps  of  Eng'ra 


ART.  lY.-THE  MANUPACTDRB  OF  TDRPBNTINB  IN  THE  BOUTH. 

PRODUCTION  OF  TURPENTINE  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA;  SXPORTS  IN  PAST  TSARS; 
RESOURCES  FOR  MANUFAGTURINa ;  VALUE  OP  LANDS;  PROCESS  OF  EXTRACTION; 
FAaLXTIES  OF  TRANSPORTATION;  DISTILLATION;  ESTIMATE  OF  PROFITS,  Bxc. 

As  the  manufacture  of  turpentine  in  this  State  has  excited  some  in- 
terest  within  a  year  or  two  past  among  our  agricuhurists,  an^  many 
of  them  are  beginning  to  devote  their  attention  to  it,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  a  brief  notice  of  its  history  and  progress  might  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  those  of  your  readers  who  contemplate  embarking  in  the 
business. 

Several  communications  on  the  subject  have  appeared  in  the  papers 
of  this  State  and  Georgia,  from  the  various  details  of  which  I  have 
condensed  a  summary  of  information  concerning  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing and  probable  profits.  A  collection  of  old  documents  before 
me  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  State,  furnishes  a  few  items  of 
value,  by  means  of  which  I  am  enabled  to  give  you  the  exports  of  the 
article  in  past  years.  Personal  observation,  and  the  results  of  experi- 
ments communicated  by  a  number  of  friends  largely  engaged  in  the 
enterprise,  have  given  ample  evidence  of  the  facilities  afibrded  by  many 
sections  of  the  State  for  abundant  crops,  quick  transportation  to  a  good 
market,  and  the  prospect  of  a  fair  reward  to  the  industry  and  skill  of 
the  manufacturer.  On  this  latter  point  there  are  some  trifling  discrep- 
ancies in  the  reports  from  different  sections,  which  must  necessarily  be 
the  case,  as  no  exact  standard  of  profit  can  be  laid  down  for  the  whole 
State,  but  mnst  depend  upon  various  circumstances  of  locality,  quality 
of  lands,  capital  and  labor  invested,  and  the  auHJunt  of  practical  knowl- 
edge, experience,  energy  and  economy,  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
successful  execution  of  the  work. 

Exports  in  Past  Yrars. — From  statistics  before  us,  we  derive  the 
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,  that  the  attentioD  of  our  predecesaon  was  turned  to  this 
cDinmodity  as  an  article  of  export,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  al- 
though even  to  the  present  day,  bo  far  as  our  own  State  is  concerned, 
there  is  but  little  practical  knowledge  afloat  on  the  subject  of  its  pro- 
duction and  mauufaclure.  Our  North  Carolina  brethren  have  long 
since  made  it  iheir  great  staple,  and  il  is  not  unworthy  of  our  owq 
consideration,  vheiher  it  migbt  not  be  rendered,  with  us,  a  raluable 
adjunct  to  our  overstocked  gin  houses  and  granaries. 

A  "Compleat  Description  of  Carolina  and  the  Natural  Excellencies 
Thereof,"  published  in  London  in  1632,  thus  enlightens  us  as  to  the 
amount  of  exports  of  tar : 

"  Tarr,  made  of  the  resinouB  Jmc«  of  the  Pine  (which  bojl'd  to  &  thicker 
ConBistence  is  Pitch)  thej  make  great  quantities  yearlj,  tnuisporting  several 
Tuns  to  BEU'badoes,  Jamaica,  and  Caribbe  iBlaods." 

Govenior  ArchdsJe's  account  of  the  Province  (1707)  mentions  the  arrival  in 
Bngland  of  ■'  17  ships  from  Charles  Tovn  Laden  vith  Bice,  Bkins,  Pilch  and 
Tar."'  In  another  account  "drawn  up  at  Charles  Town  in  September  1731," 
the  t3^e  of  Carolioa  is  represented  as  being  "  so  considerable  that  of  late  Y^aia 
there  has  sail'd  from  thence  Annu^lv  above  200  Ships,  with  Merchandiies  of 
the  Qrowth  of  the  Country,  besides  3  Ships  of  War.  It  appears  bv  the  Custom 
Bouse  Entries  from  March  1730  to  March  1731  that  there  sailed  within  that 
time  from  Charles  Town  907  Ships  most  of  them  for  Engbaid,  which  carried 
among  other  Goods,  10,754  Barrela  of  Pitch,  aOG3  o[  Tar,  and  1159  of  Tur- 

In  one  of  these  pamphlets  I  find  the  following 

"  Account  of  several  species  and  quantities  o[  Comtaodities  of  the  Produce 
of  South  Carolina  which  were  exported  from  thence  at  the  Port  of  Charles  Town, 
in  one  year  trom  first  November  1747  lo  1st  November  1718,  togeUier  with  the 
rate  and  amount  of  the  value  of  each  in  Sterling  monej  and  South  Carolina 
Currency." 

SkrUng.  S.  Oar.  Currauy.  S  Oir.  oUrtir. 

Oftelu.                                    Qwmima.         %  i    d  t    i   d  £    •    <l 

Tnnnllu, _ «. . ....    l^SSI  bbls.       OT    1  SlOWpgrbU.  fctnlO  OD 

BiMbir _ K    "          Oil  a  10  00      "  M.!  10  00 

Pltia^ a,iiii  ••        oos       atoo"  iztstftoo 

*K  wnam, _ _ %7H    »  OtOO         116  00"  4^2  00  00 


Resources  roa  Mjimufactubiho.— Travelers  through  the  middle  and 
lower  districts  of  ihe  State,  agree  in  pronouncing  the  pine  foresia  of 
these  sections  as  well  adapted  as  those  of  North  Carolinff  for  the  manu- 
bcture  of  (urpeniine.  One  writer  calls  the  atlention  of  the  owBers  of 
large  bodies  of  pine  land,  heretofore  regarded  as  but  of  liule  value,  to 
the  fact  that  "the  day  may  be  near  at  hand  when  they  will  find  them- 
selvea  the  owners  of  mines  more  sure,  if  not  quite  so  profjlable,  as  those 
of  California."  In  the  districts  of  Orangeburg  and  Colleton  especially 
may  be  found  lands,  the  value  of  which  for  the  profitable  making  of 
turpentine  baa  been  tested  for  several  years.  I'hroughout  tbose  of 
Horry,  Darlington  and  Marion,  the  trees  are  of  excellent  quality,  and 
this  section  is  destined  lo  be  the  seat  of  very  exlensive  operations  in 
the  business.  The  route  contemplated  for  the  Wilmington  and  Man- 
chester railroad  runs  through  the  center  of  it ;  and  in  anticipation  of 
the  success  of  this  enterprise,  lends  which  once  brought  no  more  than 
ten  10  twenty  cents  per  acre,  have  risen  to  81  and  81,50.  In  North  Car- 
olina, it  is  estimated  that  about  800,000  barrela  of  turpentine  are  annu< 
ally  manufactured— value  to  the  makers  from  ¥  1,700,000  to  «a^(WaiiWi 
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Value  or  Lands. — Good  lands  can  now  be  had  in  the  lower  parts 
of  Barnwell,  Colleton  and  Charleston  districts,  at  50  cents  to  $2  pef 
acre.  Near  the  village  ofSummerviile,  22  miles  from  Charleston,  they 
have  been  purchased  within  the  past  year  at  75  and  $1,  and  in  one  or 
two  instances,  as  low  as  50  cents.  In  the  vicinity  of  Orangeburg,  the 
range  is  from  81-50  to  $5.  Many  of  the  neighboring  planters  have, 
embarked  in  the  business,  and  at  present  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  suitable 
locations. 

FACiLrriEs  of  j  Transportation.— The  section  of  country  embraced 
within  the  districts  of  Colleton,  Charleston,  Barnwell,  Orangeburgb, 
Sumpter.GeorgetoWn,  Horry  and  Williamsburg,  is  considered  the  cream 
of  the  turpentine  region  of  this  State.  The  South  Carolina  railroad 
passes  directly  through  the  center,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  each  of 
the  first  four  names,  and  opens,  through  a  portion  of  the  fifth,  communi- 
cation with  the  western  boundaries  of  the  other  districts.  The  Edisto 
river  runs  through  the  same  districts  within  a  few  miles  of  the  railroad, 
crossing  it  near  Branchville,  and  extending  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
on  the  other  side  for  the  distance  of  one  to  eight  or  ten  miles.  In  the 
parishes  of  St.  Stephens  and  St.  Johns  Berkley,  the  Santee  river  and 
canal,  and  Cooper,  Wando  and  Ashley  rivers,  afford  easy  access.  Fur- 
ther north,  the  Congaree,  Pedee,  Wateree,  and  Lynches  creek,  furnish 
steam  and  poleboat  communication  with  the  city,  and  the  completion  of 
the  railroad  from  Wilmington  will  still  further  extend  these  facilities. 

Process  of  Extraction  and  Preparation. — The  pitch-pine  yields 
five  different  substances,  which  are  included  in  the  gum  or  resin,  and 
obtained  thence  by  extraction  and  subsequent  distillation.  Turpentine 
is  the  gum  in  the  liquid  state,  drawn  from  the  tree  while  growing,  by 
incision  and  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  extracted  from 
turpentine  by  distillation,  and  the  portion  which  then  remains  is  resin. 
After  the  trees  have  been  cut  down,  split  up  and  dried,  the  application 
of  fire  heat  produces  tar,  the  solid  part  of  which  is  separated  from 
the  liquid  by  boiling,  and  becomes  pitch.  Turpentine  is  obtained  from 
boxes  cut  in  the  standing  green  trees,  about  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
into  which  the  sap  descends  through  slight  incisions  made  into  the  tree, 
immediately  above,  with  an  instrument  especially  constructed  for  this 
purpose.  The  process  of  boxing,  chipping  and  preparing  barrels  for 
shipment,  is  thus  described  by  an  old  hand  at  the  business: 

"MEtHOD  TO  BE  OBSERVED  w  MASiNO  TuRpENTiNE. — Box  the  tree  after  the*ftap  k 

gone  down  and  stop  before  it  rises  ;  therefore  it  will  require  more  hands  to  oox 
lan  it  will  to  work  the  trees.  A  good  hand  will  cut  from  50  to  6Q..guart  boxes 
a  day  ;  some  expert  axmen  in  practice,  may  cut  100,  but  it  is  very  selclom  such 
lianas  are  to  be  found.  Care  snould  be  taken  to  cut  the  box  on  the  straight  side 
of  the  tree.  Some  trees  will  contain  from  1  to  4  boxes,  owing  to  the  size  of  it 
Care  should  be  taken  to  leave  from  4  to  6  inches  of  sap  and  bark  between  faces, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  tree.  Cut  the  box  from  4  to  4)4  inches  deep, 
about  8  inches  wide.  Go  down  the  stump  of  the  tree  so  as  to  cut  the  heart  as 
little  as  possible.  Clean  out  the  chips  and  bark  from  the  boxes  that  your  tur- 
pentine may  be  free  of  them.  The  next  work,  after  the  box  is  cut,  is  to  guage 
or  corner,  by  a  few  chops,  commencing  in  the  edge  of  the  box,  running  up  the 
tree  widening  it  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  make  a  channel  for  the  turpentine  to 
run  into  the  boxes.  If  the  face  is  nearly  a  foot  wide,  say  from  ten  to  eleven 
inches,  then  your  boxes,  or  at  least  a  part  of  them,  will  fill  quickly,  and  you 
should  have  your  barrels  ready  so  as  to  dip  as  fast  as  the  boxes  fill.  The  next 
work,  after  tne  cornering  is  done,  is  to  be  done  with  a  hatchet  made  for  the  par^ 
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Eose ;  then  comes  the  round  share.  70U  ch[p  two  or  three  tiioea  with  a  hatchet, 
eeping  the  face  Bmooth,  then  begin  with  the  round  shave.  Never  go  into  the 
tree  more  than  2^  or  3  grains  of  Hie  wood,  and  that  should  be  repealed  every 
aight  or  nine  dajs,  never  going  up  the  tree  more  than  one  eigth  of  an  inch  at  ■ 
chipping,  that  is  with  the  round  shave,  the  onlj  object  is  to  keep  the  old  cut  . 
fresh,  you  may  goover  every  seven  days  as  many  persons  do.  A  hand  can  chip 
over  his  task  in  five  days,  some  will  in  less  time.  Twenty-five  hundred  is  a 
task  for  a  good  hand,  then  he  has  two  days  to  dip;  if  his  trees  run  well  and  are 
thick,  he  can  dip  three  barrels  a  day,  if  not,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half.  The 
timber  for  barrels  should  be  got  in  the  winter,  staves  33  inches  long,  the  bead- 
ing wide,  so  as  to  make,  when  round,  17^  inches  across  ;  a  common  cooper  will 
raske  from  four  to  six  good  barrelB  a  day.  An  average  crop  to  the  hand  is  SOO 
barrels  per  year,  which  rartea  in  pricte  from  12.50  to  $4  per  bnrel  as  prices 

Annther  writer  desecibes  the  method  of  preparation  still  tnore  fully, 
aa  followst 

"A  good  crop  season,  with  oceiiaioaal  sbowera,  is  ab<nit  the  most  Favorable 
season  for  the  running  of  the  trees.  I'be  trees  should  be  boxed  at  least  IS  inch- 
es from  the  ground,  so  as  not  to  be  overrun  by  heavy  rains,  and  for  greater  con- 
retiience  in  dipping  also.  The  boies,  moreover,  should  be  cut  when  the  form  of 
the  tree  will  permit,  on  the  ?ior(Aside  of  the  tree.  They  are  not  so  mucheiposed 
then  U)  the  action  of  the  sun.  The  turpentine  when  running  to  the  box,  pro- 
tected in  this  way,  will  retain  more  of  the  npjritq.  Besides  the  advantage  of 
Eaving  more  spirits  from  evaporation,  by  having  the  boxes  on  the  north  side  of 
the  tree,  you  have  the  boxen  protected  from  the  dust  and  leaves  that  fly  about 
with  the  south  winds,  whichjprevail  most  constantly  durinj^  the  summer  When 
the  boxes  are  cut  they  should  be  well  cleansed  of  the  chips;  and  in  chipping 
the  tree  afterward,  care  should  always  be  taken  to  keep  the  chips  of  wood  and 
barh  from  falling  into  the  boxes.  It  is  important  in  boiing  the  trees  to  see  that 
the  hands  perform  their  task  properly,  and  not  allow  them  to  mislead  you,  as 
they  will  frequently  do,  by  saying  that  they  perform  their  task,  without  half 
doing  so.  Neglecting  this  particular,  you  may  suppose,  when  the  running  sea- 
son comes,  that  you  are  making  a  bad  crop  without  knowing  the  true  cause  of 
short  yield — that  your  trees  are  not  half  boxed.  The  experiment,  I  learn,  haa  , 
been  made  suecessfuily  in  chipping  over  the  same  spot  twice.  The  object  of  ' 
doing  this  is  to  have  the  running  exposed  on  less  of  the  (ace  of  tbe  tree,  and 
to  make  the  trees  produce  for  a  greater  number  of  years  before  the  chipping  gets 
■o  high  aa  to  be  very  inconveniently  managed.  As  the  chipping  goes  on  from 
year  to  year,  you  have  a  longer  face  of  the  tree  for  the  turpentine  to  pass  over 
before  it  reaches  the  boi.  The  value  of  the  turpentine  then  is  very  much  di- 
minished and  you  have  to  gather  it  from  the  face  of  the  tree  fur  scrape,  which  . 
is  worth  but  about  one-half  as  much  as  what  is  dipped  from  tlie  boxes.  ' 

"  To  guard  the  trees  from  the  worm  and  from  nre,  rake  away  the  leaves  and 
chips  every  season.  The  turpentine  should  be  gathered  clean  as  possible  from 
the  boxes,  and  put  up  in  neat  liarrels  of  uniform  sise  and  about  the  standard 
weight,  which  at  present  is  320  pounds  gross  weight.  In  dipping  turpentine, 
the  virgin  or  yield  of  the  first  year  should  not  be  railed  with  the  dippings  from 
trees  of  older  running.  It  should  be  carefully  barreled  by  itself,  and  sent  to 
market  quickly.  This  quality  of  turpentine,  most  valuable  just  after  it  is  gath- 
ered, diminishes  in  value  when  kept,  by  the  rapid  loss  of  the  spirits.  It  is  not 
unusual  in  North  Carolina  to  continue  to  chip  trees  until  you  run  them  up  from 
12  to  1£>  feet  high.  Any  good  aimau  that  can  cut  twice  in  one  place,  can  be 
learned  in  a  week  to  cut  50  boxes  per  day,  and  soon  np  to  75,  and  soon  learn  to 
clip  well.  The  most  important  part  of  the  lalior  is  to  have  the  trees  properly 
boxed  and  chipped,  so  as  to  insure  yon  constant  gain,  Qrcen  bands  to  com- 
mence cuttingfeies,  say  the  Ist  of  November,  would  cut  by  the  middle  of  f  eb- 
raary  from  Sve  to  six  thousand  boxes,  which  are  about  aa  many  as  they  could 
tend  well  ilie  first  year.  From  the  number  of  trees  that  would  run  well  and 
work  steS'My,  the  hand  will  make  the  number  of  barrels  of  turpentine  herein 
■tat«d.  I'liera  tire  inany  hands  in  Nonh  Carolina  who  tend  7,500  to  9,000  boxes 
for  their  i.isks,  making  300  barrels  and  upward  of  turpentine;  but  they  ore 
the  brag  hands  of  the  country. 
"  OnOuory  uituda  will  chip  team  8  to  10  bandied  boxes  per  day,  and  wbeii 
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Betting  out  the  turpentine  dip  3  bbls.  per  daj :  while  tip  top  hands  will  chip 
nom  12  to  15  hundred  per  day,  and  dip  from  4  to  6  bbls.  of  turpentine.  Where 
their  trees  stand  thick  and  their  boxes  are  well  filled. 

"  After  tending  your  trees  six  or  eiffht  years  from  jour  first  boxing  according 
to  the  procedure  m  Carolina,  you  back  box  the  same  trees,  learing  some  S  inches 
of  the  sap  on  each  ilide  of  the  tree,  between  the  old  and  the  new  box,  thereby 
preserving  the  life  of  the  tree.  Then,  after  tendine;  these  boxes  as  many  jears 
.  as  the  first,  you  can  cut  the  faces  out  10  pr  12  feet  high  by  the  axman  haTinr  ft 
bench  to  stand  on,  which  afford  an  immense  quantity  of  the  richest  kind  of 
wood,  such  as  tar  is  run  from  in  North  Carolina. 

^      Distillation.-*— The  cost  of  distilling  is  very  great,  and  it  is  a  basi* 

T  ness  requiring  no  small  capital  and  energy.     In  North  Carolina,  there 
I   are  in  operation  about  150  stills,  which,  at  an  average  cost  of  about 
1    $1,500,  with  fixtures,  demand  an  expenditure  of  9225,000.     There  are 
but  two  that  I  know  of  in  this  Smte--:Qj|3UB^.,XMM^  OnngebMyr^  J^^ 

V  owned  by  Captain  Y.  J)j  V*  Jamison,  a  worthy  and  enterprising  resi- 
dent of  that'  place,  and  another  m  this  city,  established  several  years 
since  by  Messrs.  R-JF  fimith  ^  (^^^^^  yrhirh  T  tnnlf  occasion  to'  notice  in 

'^  ^  a  previous  arilcle  on  the  public  improvements  of  Charleston.  These 
gentlemen  are  very  extensively  engaged  in  the  distillation  of  turpen* 
tine,  prepared  to  purchase  it  in  any  quantity,  and  to  furnish  all  the  tools 

I     necessary  for  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  it,  of  the  best  quality,  and 

j  on  liberal  terms.  Tbey  have  purchased  most  of  the  crop  raised  in  the 
lower  and  middle  districts,  and  have  every  facility  for  insuring  prompt 
sales  and  returns. 

Estimate  of  Profits. — From  a  pamphlet  recently  published  in  this 

i  ■-  city,  on  the  production  of  turpentine,  I  extract  the  following  calculation, 
showing  the  probable  profits  of  making  the  article,  in  estimating  the 
yield  per  hand  at  200  barrels : 

Average  price  of  dip  turpentine,  $3  50;  scrape,  $1  35. 

150  barrels  dipping  at  $2  50,. $375  00 

60        "      scrape  at  $1  25, 62  50»it437  50 

Deduct  expenses  for  making  200  barrels,  at  30  cts.> ...     60  00 

Convey^ance  to  market,  @  25, 50  00 

Commissions,  ^c, 27  50=s  137  50 

I  Making  clear  to  the  hand,. '. $300  00 

The  average  yield  here  assumed  appears  very  large.     We  find  this 
estimate,  however,  amply  supported  by  other  published  reports  and  ob- 
servations, derived  from  the  best  authorities.     One  of  these  is  from  an 
experiencied  North  Carolina  manufacturer,  who  spent  several  months  in 
an  examination  of  the  pine  lands  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.     He 
'      gives,  as  his  opinion,  that  no  region  of  the  world  ofiers  greater  induce 
.       ments  to  embark  in  the  business,  than  the  pine  lands  of  these  two  States. 
The  trees,  in  many  sections,  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  almost  inexhaust- 
I      ible,  and  the  vield,  both  in  respect  to  quantity  and  quality,  equal  to  any 
j      he  had  ever  found  in  the  best  regions  of  North  Carolina.     The  location 
,      of  these  lands,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  railroads,  navigable  streams 
I      and  sea-port  markets,  offers  the  best  facilities  of  transportation  and  ready 
j      sales.     An  average  crop  to  the  hand  he  estimates  at  200  barrels  per  an- 
1      num,  prices  varymg  from  82  50  to  $4,*  and  expresses  his  conviction, 

*  I  quote  literally,  but  this  Ia  too  wide  a  range— 43  being  the  ultimatum. 
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that  three  to  four  huodred  dollars  can  be  made  clear  to  every  hand  J 
employed.  1 

A  gratleman  eng'sged  in  the  business  neai  Ridgeville,  thirty-one  milea  1 
from  Charleston,  informs  me,  that  with  forty  hands,  he  succeeded  the  1 
last  y<?ar  in  making  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  barrels  to  the  hand,  of 
5,000  barrels, 

Wtich,  at  a  little  less  than  $2  per  barrel,  aa  a  fair  average  for  lie  1 

crop,  is  equal  to  about }9,000 

"" M  deducted,  say C.OOO         ; 


Leaves  a  net  profit  of |3,000 

A  writer,  in  a  late  number  of  ihe  Charleston  Mercury,  gives  a  slate- 
ment,  showing  the  results  of  the  experiment,  made  by  one  of  the  most 
respectable  and  enterprising  citizens  of  Barnwell  district  He  does  not 
indorse  to  the  full  many  of  the  calculations  which  have  appeared,  which 
he  considers  as  extravagant  and  over-wrought.  The  main  object  of  tho 
Commutiicatios  would  seem  lo  be,  to  prevent  the  indulgence  of  loo  san- 
g;uine  expectations,  on  the  part  of  those  entering  into  the  business,  and 
nol  10  depreciate  the  value  of  a  judicious  investment  of  capital  and  labor, 
in  its  prosecution.  It  is  written  in  a  candid  spirit,  by  one  who  has  been 
an  eye-witness,  and  enjoyed  ample  opportuuiiics  of  information.  The 
conclusion  ai  which  he  arrives,  is,  that  the  business  may  be  rendert-da 
profitable  one  to  those  who  happen  to  be  favorably  located,  with  regard 
to  facilities  of  (ransporlation,sa  but  little  value  on  their  fine  limber,  and 
are  tired  of  making  cotton  at  the  low  prices,  to  which  planters  have  been 
hitherto  compelled  to  submit.  With  skillful  oianageineni,  and  the  as- 
sistance of  a  person  brought  up  to  the  business  regularly,  he  clearly 
shows  thai  the  turpentine  manufacturer  may  reasonably  calculate  on  a 
fair  remuneration  for  his  outlay  and  services.  This  result  may  nol  be 
renl'zed  where  the  inconvenience  of  conveying  the  produce  lo  market 
by  wagons,  hauling  from  a  great  distance  lo  the  railroad,  or  floaitng 
down  a  small  stream,  subjects  the  manufacturer  to  heavy  expense  and 
delay.  The  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  fire,  probable  injury  lo  the 
fertility  of  the  land  by^the  extraction  of  turpentine  from  the  trees,  -l.  ■  II- 
ing  of  the  growth  of  the  timber  and  exhaustion  of  soiV  n.r  all  ir  n  .-ri  ^ 
«f  interest  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  With  ihese  C'Wiri'.i:;' ■  i-  ■  ;i-  . 
mates  of  proUt  and  loss  as  abasia,  the  writer  proceeds  lo  'I'UnI  -.i:--  \:.'n 
pursued  by  the  manufacturer  above  alluded  lo,  who  has  goiit  i.ito  ihe 
operation,  under  the  best  possible  auspices. 

"The  holing  of  tho  trees,"  he  informs  ds,  "■was  coramenceJ  in  January,  and, 
thoufrfi  thla  was  a  lato  beginning,  he  made  up  for  it  in  the  number  of  hand'^  em- 

Soj'tii,  For  having  only  seven  taaka  lo  cut,  he  had  engaged  in  the  work  about 
rentT-fivo  liaiida.  The  chipping  required  the  nort  of  seven  liund*  llirouyiioat 
the_ Thole 'i^gon,  and  tlie  dipping  three.  The  coopering  requited  two  hnnda, 
beeidi's  tLe  extra  labor  of  getting  uie  staves  and  boop  poles.  The  vhole  upem- 
tion  re^irlred  the  uiidivid^  attention  of  from  tvclre  to  fifteen  hand«,  from  ihe 
time  of  furnishing  the  boies  until  tlicfKosonclos^.  He  bad  in  hiii  employment 
■  genuine  North  Carolina  dipper,  a  man  raised  to  that  huRiness,  and  no  other. 
He  wai  active,  induBtrions  and  akillful,  and  thehandsdidall  the  work  that  could 
TeaaoraWj  be  expected  or  desired." 

H'!  then  proceeds  to  slate  thee  op  made: 

"As  the  ac[i>"on  has  acareely  quite  clited,  it  is  not  practicaWe  to  gla'e  thi-  yre- 
cLso  number  of  barrels  made,  but  it  r    crte  certain  that  the  whole  crop  icill  not. 
31  VOL.  u 
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T  exceed  one  thousand  barrels.  A  verv  small  portion  vhich  has  been  sold,  hrouekt 
two  dollars  and  three-quarters  per\)arrel.  But  putting  the  price  at  what  naa 
been  invariably  considered  a  fair  average,  passing  by  the  circumstance  that,  af- 

<  ter  the  first  year,  a  large  proportion  of  the  crop  is  scrape,  for  which  only  half 
price  is  obtained,  and  twenty-nve  hundred  dollars  will  be  the  gross  amount  re- 

.  eeived  for  the  year's  yield.  Take  off  twenty-five  cents  for  railroad  transporta- 
tion, and  we  have  #2,250.     From  this  is  to  be  deducted  ezpeDses  of  storage, 

•  drayage  and  commissions  in  Charleston." 

The  inference  from  this  calculation,  is,  that  as  much  as  two  hundred 
dollars  to  the  hand  will  not  be  realized,  whichmay  freely  be  admitted,  with- 
out making  it  out  to  be  a  very  bad  business.  ThcFe  are  few  cotton  planters 
who  cin  show  as  clean  a  balance  sheet,  for  some  years  past,  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  operations.  In  drawing"  his  comparison  between  the  re- 
sults above  exhibited  and  the  .profits  of  the  cotton  planter,  the  value  as- 
signed to  the  crop  of  the  latter  can  hardly  be  admitted  as  a  fair  average. 

r 

"  But  I  am  far  from  admitting  that  it  is  as  good  as  cotton  at  nine  cents.  Of 
course,  the  profits  of  the  cotton  planter  vary  with  the  quality  of  his  soil,  but 
there  is  a  material  circumstance,  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  sucn  calculations,  as 
this  :  The  cotton  planter  may  not  sell  two  hundred  dollars  worth  of  cotton  to 
the  hand,  but  he  invariably  makes,  besides  his  cotton,  a  provi§^n  crop  to  sup- 
port his  hands,  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  his  family^.  Let  him  sell  his  cattle,  his 
■  hogs,  his  carriage  horses,  his  saddle  horse  ;  let  hira  put  away  his  servants,  and 
,  board  out,  and  employ  his  whole  force  in  making  cotton,  without  a  grain  of  pro- 
visions of  any  kin<l,  sowed  or  planted,  to  attract  his  attention  and  energy  trom 
the  one  object,  and  who  will  say  that  he  cannot  make  as  much  as  i2U0  to  the 
hand  and  even  more  than  that,  at  the  present  prices  of  cotton?" 

Here  we  have  both  sides  of  the  picture  fairly  presented,  from  which 
the  caiiJii  inquirer  can  draw  his  own  inferences,  weighing  all  circam- 
stancHS.  and  makinor  all  due  allowances. 

Thus  I  have  endeavored  to  collect  for  the  information  of  such  of  your 
rea'lers  as  may  feel  interested  in  the  subject,  a  few  crude  materials,  from 
which  th'  y  may  extract  something  that  may  be  of  use  to  them.  The 
results  given  are  not,  it  is  true,  derived  from  practical  knowledge,  but 
thi«v  may  be  relied  on  in  the  main  as  substantially  correct.  I  have,  how- 
ever, taken  considerable  pains  in  prosecuting  the  inquiry,  for  the  benffit 
of  friends  about  to  enter  upon  the  experiment,  obtaining  facts  from  dili- 
gent personal  observation  and  indisputab^  authority,  and  arranging 
them  inm  a  form  which  may  serve  for  references^  and  prevent  many 
useful  hints  which  have  been  given  out,  either  in  print  or  in  conversa- 
tion, from  b'^inor  lost  or  forgotten.  Such  as  they  are,  you  are  welcome 
to  them,  and  if  they  can  benefit  any  one  of  your  subscribers,  the  lime 
arxl  sp  ice  consumed  will  not  have  been  misapplied. 


DiPARTMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

1.  THE  VAIXET  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  A  GREAT  FIELD   FOR  HOME 

MANUFACTURES. 

[  This  following  is,  ire  beOeTB,  from  the  pen  of  Hamiltoii  Smith,  S>q.»  of  Kentucky,  ^»>fl  «»> 
9Mr^  in  the  ec^omnfl  of  the  LooisTille  Jounud. — Eo.  ]  ^ 

We  propo'te  to  show,  bv  well  known  facts,  that  the  people  of  the  central  and 
Borthem  sections  of  the  Mississippi  valley  require  no  crutches  of  government 
Baniifacture  while  oomhinine  their  great  staples  at  home. 
In  adjusting  genarallaw^,  maxm^  ou  o\ir  manufactoring  interests,  the  people 
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flftheWesthavereallyhadbut  little  weight.  They  have  h»d  but  alight  knowl- 
■  edge  on  the  Bubject,  and  their  representatives  have  been  eonteot  to  studj  gen- 
eral principles,  and  rely,  for  detaiU,  on  parties  who  were  looking  raninlj  to  the 
wants  af  districts  elsewhere.  Our  scattered  manufacturers  have  been  satisfied 
vith  their  profits,  and  occupied  in  extending  their  business,  insttiadaf  aatlicriag 
Statistics  Tor  the  use  of  their  members  of  Congress;  and,  generally,  we  have  sup- 
ported or  opposed  the  ^licy  of  "  protection  as  we  have  happened  la  think  of 
Its  influences  on  the  prices  of  onr  agricultural  produce. 

We  hare  had  no  very  important  manufacturtng  interest  of  our  own  to  foster, 
and.  althoMgh  we  have  preferred  the  prosperity  of  New  to  that  of  old  England, 
we  have  not,  as  a  people,  very  clearly  seen  the  exact  money  advantage  of  ship- 
pinU  com  and  cotton  to  Boston  instead  of  Liverpool. 

In  our  discuss iona  and  legislation  on  our  manufaeturing  interest,  we  have  gen- 
erally taken  it  for  granted  ttat  at  least  a  revenue  tariff  waa  absolutely  required, 
to  sustain  the  western  miU-ovner^  consequently,  the  impruBaion  has  everywhere 
obtained,  that  manufactures,  on  a  large  scale  (and  it  mattered  not  at  what  posi- 
tion in  our  valley),  roust  be  unsafe  depositories  of  capital,  until  the  general  poli- 
cy of  government  could  be  fully  ascertained  and  continuous  protection  relied  on. 

This  opinion,  almost  univeraal  here  and  abroad,  must  be  wholly  changed,  be- 
fore we  can  make  rapid  progress  in  the  establishment  of  manufactures. 

The  foreign  artisan  will  not  leave  a  country  where  he  does  not  require  protec- 
tion, for  one  where  proleclion  is  required;  he  will  not  abandon  ccrlaintj  for  un- 
certainty. And  our  own  cnpitalists  will  not  embark  in  a  business,  which,  aa 
they  daily  hear  from  the  East,  is  subject  to  constant  fluctuations  and  losses,  un- 
til they  are  satisfied  that  they  can  place  themselves  on  safer  ground. 

With  the  auggcstinn,  that  thore  may  be  some  "method"  in  the  complainings  of 
our  rich  eastern  brethren;  that  they  may  have  hod  no  desire  to  foster  competition 
in  s  country  where  tlieie  are  greater  elements  of  manufacturing  succeaa  than  in 
their  own;  we  proceed  to  show.  t.h  at,  in  the  home  combination  of  food,  iron,  cotton, 
hemp,  wood  and  wool,  and  ib  sections  where  the  other  element,  power, can  be  ob- 
tained cheap,  the  western  moniifacturer  is  independent  of  foreign  competition. 
We  refer  chiefly  to  coarse  fabrics,  and  shall  state  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
counties  of  Lancaster,  Staffordshire,  and  the  West  Riding  in  England,  ond  of  the 
counties  of  Perry  and  Greene,  Ind.,  and  Daviess,  Crittenden  and  Caldwell,  Ky. 

We  have  to  examine  the  relative  Cost  of  food,  labor,  power,  maUrials  and 
transporlatiOD 

It  is  difficult  to  classify  the  various  items  of  subsistence,  and  to  show  the  rela- 
tive coat  of  living  in  the  respective  districts.  A  man  can  exist  on  a  penny  a 
day  in  London,  and  perhaps  in  the  cellar  of  the  very  house  where  parlor  board- 
em  pay  a  guinea  for  every  dinner.  Equivalent  quantities  and  qualities  must 
only  be  regarded,  and,  wiuiout  quoting  largely  from  prices  current,  it  is  fair  to 
fix  on  wheat,  which  is  grown  in  perfection  here  and  there,  as  the  standard.  Of 
this,  our  rate  would  nut  average  70  cenia  per  bushel,  while  the  English  rate 
would  average  over  $1  HU  per  bushel.  The  relative  rents  or  value  of  equivalent 
land,  free  from  taiation,  and  nour  markets  equivalent  in  extent,  would  bo  ten  or 
twenty  to  one  in  our  favor. 

Mr.  Carey,  iu  his  work  on  political  economy,  gives  ample  proof  that  oar  labor, 
measured  by  its  efficiency,  is  the  cheapest,  and  the  followiug  question,  which 
we  make  from  page  32U  of  2d  volume  of  Mills's  Political  Economy  (the  roost  re- 
ceut  English  work  on  that  science),  will  save  us  the  trouble  of  making  further 
comoarison  on  this  point : 

'ages  ore  much  higher  thnn  ii 
gs  of  the  laborer;  out  the  pro 
I  so  great — its  efficiency,  combined  with  the  favorable  circumstances  in  which 
It  is  exerted,  makes  it  worth  so  much  to  the  purchaser,  that  Iht  coit  of  labor  u 
lainr  in  AnuTua  Ihan  in  Kngland. 

PowEB. — In  the  strata  of  our  central  coal  basin,  vhich  average  about  four  feet 
in  thickness,  a  good  miner  will  dig  and  wheel,  to  the  mouth  of  the  drift,  from 
70  to  110  bushels  of  lump  coal  in  ten  hours;  as  the  labor  in  these  strata  is 
hiTulthy,  safe  and  not  irksome,  it  is  well  paid,  compared  with  our  present  prices 
of  agricultural  labor,  at  $  1  25  per  day;  eighty  Dushels  should  cost  say  one 
and  a  lialf  cents  per  bushel,  besides  rent,  which,  on  the  most  favoroble sitna. 
U  nut  over  one  cent  per  bushel;  add  oue-holf  cent,  for  profit  to  the  "-'- 
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and  we  have  the  cost  of  our  best  lump  coals,  at  three  cents  per  bushel,  at  the  fur- 
nace door  of  the  mill  or  furnace,  and  directly  on  navigable  streams,  canals  or 
railroads,  by  which  these  strata  are  cut. 

These  coals  are,  according  to  the  report  of  Prof.  Johnson,  equal  in  evaporative 
power  to  the  best  English  coals,  the  average  cost  of  which,  at  the  pit's  mouth, 
18  not  less  than  ten  cents  per  bushel.  The  average  price  of  lump  coals  at  New- 
castle, and  for  the  last  forty  years,  has  been  12s.  id.  per  ton,  or  a  fraction  over 
ten  cents  per  bushel.  The  prices  of  the  best  coals  at  Liverpool  have  aven^ged 
$3  67  per  ton,  or  say  thirteen  cents  per  bushel. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  prices  of  coals  in  England  have  reached 
their  lowest  points;  here  the  tendency  of  prices  at  the  mines  is  downward. 

Here  there  is  a  most  important  element  (one  which  has  made  England  whtt 
she  is)  at  less  than  one-third  its  cost  in  the  country  from  which,  as  is  6upp<»ed, 
we  require  protection. 

PoTtojf. — From  the  central  cotton  fields  of  the  southwest,  cotton  can  be  laid 
down  at  the  factories  built  and  to  be  built  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  Da- 
viess and  Perry  counties,  as  cheap  as  at  New  Orleans.  The  cost  and  charges  of 
removing  cotton  from  New  Orleans  to  Manchester  is  not  less,  on  the  avcange, 
than  oQe.^nd  a  half  cents  per  pound.  Here  we  have  an  advantage  of  say 
twenty  p^  cent.,  in  obtaining  the  chief  material  of  cloth. 

As  to  this,  our  neat  staple — a  staple  in  which  we  virtually  have  the  monopo- 
ly— it  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  suppose  that  its  manufacturers,  5,000  inues 
distant,  can  compete  witli  us,  even  if  we  had  no  other  advantage  than  the  saving 
in  transportation.  , 

laoN. — ^We  can  fina  no  tables  of  the  actual  cost  of  iron  in  England,  and  the  prica 
are  so  fluctuating  as  to  be  an  unsafe  criterion.  About  1835,  tlie  cost  at  Meithyr 
Tydvil,  in  South  Wales,  is  stated  to  have  been  £3  Os.  5d.,  and  at  Glasgow,  £3 
173.  9d.  per  ton  for  hot  blast  cast-iron.  This  cost  has  been  reduced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  and  improved  processes,  which  we  have  been  slow  in  adopting, 
in  consequence  of  the  ni^  cost  of  machinery  and  fixtures.  A  complete  set  of 
three  furnaces  costing,  in  England,  about  $100,000. 

The  clay  iron  stone  of  the  coal  measures  is  the  chief  ore  smelted  in  England; 
and  perhaps  the  position  most  favorable  for  this  manufacture  in  that  kingdom, 
is  in  the  south  of  Staffordshire,  where  are  associated  the  pit  coal  and  iix>n  ore, 
the  limestone  for  flues  and  the  fire-clay  and  fire-stone  for  construction  of  tie 
furnaces.  The  crude  iron-stone  there  rarely  yields  over  its  30  parts  in  the  100 
of  ore.  It  is  drawn  up  with  the  coal  some  hundreds  of  yards  from  the  surface, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  low  prices  of  labor  and  capital,  costs  an  average  of  12 
shillings  a  ton.  The  best  quality  of  **  gubbin,"  runs  up  to  16  and  17  shillings. 
At  24  cents  the  shilling,  the  avera^  stated  is  $2  88  per  ton.  The  cost  of  lime- 
stone is  about  $1  44  per  ton,  and  of  coals,  equivalent  to  ours,  certainly  over 
seven  cents  a  bushel,  or  $1  96  per  ton. 

By  the  best  processes  that  we  have  seen  described  for  making  hot  V>la>t  iron, 
we  may  set  down  three  tons  of  coals  and  one  ton  of  limest.ne  t^r  tlte  tojt  of  iron 
and  thus  obtain  the  cost  of  the  crude  materials  combined  iu  iLnt  ton  : 

Ironstone,  throe  tons,  at $2  88, *  §  ^ 

Coals,  three  ton*,  »t  $1  90, *J*    5  gg 

Limestone,  one  ton, i  9^ 

$16  48 

From  the  imperfect  data  before  us,  We  think  that  the  cost  of  conversion,  in- 
cluding labor,  mterest  on  capital,  Ac,  <kc.,  must  be  at  least  ^3  32  per  ton*  mak- 
ing the  whole  cost  $20  per  ton. 

At  the  best  ironworks  in  New  England,  and  with  ore  of  about  the  same  yield, 
this  cost  of  convertion  is  not  far  from  $5  50  per  ton. 

The  price  of  Scotch  pig  iron  in  New  York  is  now  quoted  at  $18  j>er  ton,  duty 
paid;  but  we  are  not  advised  of  the  losses  or  profits  of  the  producer,  or  tlie' qual- 
ity of  the  article;  and  we  cannot  ascertain  the  cost  of  the  crude  materials 

In  our  western  counties  enimierated,  we  have  iron-stone  of  great<!r  purity  (onre 
averaging  from  30  to  60  per  cent),  pit-coal,  fire-stone,  fire-clay,  and  limestone  of 
as  good  quality.  At  our  high  prices  of  labor,  and  with  our  imperfect  raachincrr 
and  lack  of  system,  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  manufacture  here,  our  crude  ma- 
terials will  average  a\>o\iX.\]b.u«'. 


IPhmbmiofon,  itt''-" 


(«7S 
ag&inst  the  StalTordxIiirc  cost  of  S16  G8. 

If  charcoal  is  used,  at  a  cost  of  three  cents  per  busliel,  and  nllowing  300  baeh- 
els  to  the  ton  of  iron,  we  increase  the  cost  of  materials  to  $9  75  per  ton,  and  we 
get  a  much  better  article. 

At  the  furnaces  erected  on  the  bankx  of  the  Cumberland  and  cloHe  by  uncov- 
ered beds  of  rich  iron -atone,  the  cost  of  the  ore  is  said  to  be  le^s  than  15  cents 
per  ton. 

In  the  estimate  of  coat  here,  we  put  the  minimum  rates  at  the  most  favorable 
positions,    It  is  more  important  to  show  what  can  be  than  what  is  done. 

If  iron  can  be  made  cheaper  about  Bloomtidd  nud  Eddyville,  than  about 
Hanging  Rock  and  Green upsburg,- the  iron-mastere  Bhouldmove  toward  Bloom- 
field  ana  Eddyrille. 

The  cost  or  moTing  a  ton  of  pig-iron  from  SlafTordahire  (the  heart  of  Eng- 
land) to  the  central  cities  of  this  valley,  even  if  taken  aa  ballast  from  Liverpool 
-  Bristo'  -     " ' _._,-._.-.,.-_t_,_ 

Oumbcrland,  the  White  anti  the  Merrimack  (%o.)  rivers,  at  less  tli^  tl5  per 
ton,  if  not  at  lens  than  $13  per  ton.  and,  at  tlie!^  positions,  there  are  all  the 
materials  sufficiently  abundant  for  the  making  of  iron  for  a  thousand  jeara,  and 
for  the  use  of  the  world. 

Praclically,  we  know  nothing  of  the  making  of  iron;  and  the  facts  before  ua 
are  too  few  and  uncertain  for  us  to  write  with  entire  confidence;  we  have,  how- 
aver,  gathered  these  with  some  care,  and,  if  they  are  erroneous  we  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  the  corris;tion.  Our  chief  object  is  to  get  at  the  trvith,  and  not  to  build 
np  R  theory  or  strengthen  a  party;  and  to  get  at  these  and  such  relative  facta, 
we  have  before  Biiggestcd  the  importance  of  a  bureau  of  statistics. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  team  more  of  the  details  of  the  cost  and  mating 
of  iron,  are  referred  to  the  works  of  Dr.  Ure,  II.  C.  Taylor,  and  the  able  paper  Of 
Mr.  Hodge^ubliahed  in  the  Railroad  Journal. 

Wool. — The  grades  of  wool  are  eo  various,  that  (he  relative  cost  of  equivalent 
kinds,  in  England  and  on  the  Ohio,  cannot  be  given  (at  least  by  us)  with  accu- 
racy; yet  we  know  veiy  well  that  we  have  every  variety  of  climate,  soil  and 
food,  for  sheep  husbandry,  and  either  on  the  sides  of  the  Appalachian  moun- 
tains or  on  the  central  prairies,  we  can  produce  every  kind  of  sheep  and  wool  of 
any  fineness.  We  know  that  it  must  cost  less  to  produce  wool  on  our  cheap 
lands,  than  on  tlie  costly  and  highly  taxed  lands  of  England  and  Belgium;  and, 
If  we  should  have  to  obtain  full  supply  from  ihe  mountains  of  Spain  or  the  pam- 
pas of  South  America,  the  average  distance  is  not  against  us,  and  the  natural 
attractions  are  greatest  to  our  cheaper  food  and  fuel. 

Wood. — Here,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  question  of  our  advantages.  From 
the  building  ot  a  ship  (o  the  niakingof  a  cradle,  we  have  the  material  at  our 
doom,  wliile  England  lias  to  obtain  her  chief  supply  from  the  heart  of  Europa 
or  this  side  of  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Indeed,  in  the  enumeration  of  llie  entire  list  of  heavy  and  bulky  raw  material 
which  a  manufacturing  people  require,  we  can  think  of  scarcely  one  in  which 
we  have  not,  or  cannot  easily  have,  a  raort  decided  advantage  over  England  and 
every  other  country  where  arc  equal  facilities  of  communicntion  and  interchange, 
and  where  the  charterof  the  j>eople,  tke  laws  and  the  clima(«,  are  equally  favor- 
able lo  manufacturing  pureuits. 

Such  ore  the  general  facts,  and  we  could  here  rest  our  argument.  But,  as  it  is 
always  easy  to  answer  general  statements  by  statements  equally  general,  and, 
as  the  mat's  of  readers  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  analyze  eilher,  we  will  again 
recur  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  chief  source 
of  employment  to  the  manufocturing  world. 

For  the  correctness  of  our  details,  wo  refer  lo  a  pamphlet  recently  published 
by  General  t^.  T.  James,  of  Rhode  Island,  whose  sUteinents  on  this  subject  will 
not  bo  questioned,  and  whose  able  leltci  ought  to  be  studied  by  every  wesWm 
and  southern  statesman  and  capitalist. 
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A  cotton-mill  of  10,000  spindles  and  corresponding  machinery,  for  makings 
coarse  brown  cottons,  will  require  a  fixed  and  working  capital  of  less  than  $300,- 
000;  will  operate  with  43  men  and  229  women  and  children;  will  require  saj 
50,000  bushels  of  coal,  and  work  up  1,800,000  pounds  of  cotton  yearly. 

This  cotton  can  be  laid  down  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tradewat^r,  at  non  Harbor 
or  at  Cannelton,  as  cheap  as  at  New  Orleans. 

The  freight,  insurance,  interest  in  transitu,  wastage,  commission,  ^.,  from 
the  New  t  rleans  levee  and  through  the  cotton  press  to  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Lisle  or  Bruges,  will  average  over  1)^  cents  per  pound. 

Oor  mill  8ATca  thie,  or $27,000 

DifforvDcc  in  coal  in  onr  favor  oyer  4  cts.  per  bushel, 2,000 

SUforence  in  starch,  oil,  wood,  &&,  Ae.,  over 1^000 

$3aU0Q 

England  has  no  advantages  over  us,  in  making  those  course  fabrics,  save  in 
the  smundance  and  low  rate  of  her  capital,  and  this  is  nearly  or  quite  neutral- 
ized by  her  distance  from  the  raw  material  and  the  necessary  use  of  a  greater 
capital  in  its  conversion  either  in  the  hands  of  the  ship-owner,  factor,  or  man- 
ufacturer. 

But,  for  the  argument,  we  will  suppose  that  the  Englishman  only  requires 
S300,000  for  the  mill;  that  he  is  satisned  with  4  per  cent,  dividends,  and  we  re- 
quire 8  per  cent.    In  this  item,  then,  he  has  the  vearly  advantage  of  $12,000. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  fiew  England  mills  can  make'a 
pound  of  course  cottons  cheaper  than  their  Manchester  competitors;  and  there 
IB  abundant  evidence  that  we  can  make  up  the  same  quantity  cheaper  than  the 
New  Englander — jet,  as  this  question  of  wages  is  a  stumbling  block  to  our  peo- 
ple who  have  not  examined  the  subject,  we  will  show  the  douoters  the  weakuett 
of  their  doubts  by  supposing  that  our  Ohio  river  mill  will  pay  Lowell  wages, 
and  Uiat  the  English  mill  owner  can  get  his  work  done  at  half  our  prices.  How- 
ever, when  we  are  clothing  the  English  army  in  India,  and  against  a  differential 
duty  of  15  per  cent.,  this  supposition  woula  readily  seem  absurd. 

Well,  at  the  Lowell  rates,  tne  yearly  cost  of  the  45  men,  at  80  cents  per  day, 
is,  for 

aOOdayn, $10,RSS 

And  of  the  229  women  and  children,  at  $2  per  week,  fbr  52  weelu,  is 23,816 

Or,  total, $34,136 

One  half  of  thigis $17,068 

To  which  add  the  suppoaed  difference  against  ua  in  the  use  of  capital,  or $12,000 

And  we  hare $29,068 

as  the  sum  of  the  advantages  of  tlie  English  manufacturers,  and  less  than  the 
8um  of  our  known  and  certain  and  unchangea'>'e  advantages  of  ^932  per  annum; 
and  this,  not  for  our  home  market,  but  for  markets  equally  near  to  both.  For  our 
home  markets,  we  have  the  further  advantage  of  the  cost  of  bringing  four  and  a 
half  millions  yards  of  cotton,  or  over  $45,(J00  per  annum. 

By  the  time  that  we  have  supplied  our  home  market  with  the  course  cotton 
fabrics,  we  shall  have  the  skill,  machinery  and  capital,  to  produce  these  at  a 
lower  relative  cost,  and  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  in  the  finer  fab- 
rics of  cotton. 

It  remains  only  to  inquire  what  markets  for  cotton  goods  are  as  dear  to  us  as 
to  Enerland,  and  we  give  below  three  tables. 

1.  Where  we  have  the  advantage  in  distance  and  in  commercial  relations. 

2.  Where  England  has  the  advantage,  and 

3.  Where  both  countries  are  about  on  an  equality. 

The  nearest  approximation  we  can  get  of  the  values  of  these  markets,  is  by 
annexing  to  each  the  amount  of  calicoes  exported  to  each,  in  1846,  by  Great 
Britain. 

As  soon  as  we  have  begun  to  convert  our  Kentucky  and  Indiana  food,  hemp, 
timber  and  iron,  into  ships,  we  shall  make  outward  freights  cheaper  tlian  any 
other  nation;  and  when  wehave  connected  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  *'  Father  of 
Waters"  with  the  Pacific  ocean  by  canals  and  railroads,  we  shall  then,  in  near- 
ness to  the  cotton  goods  markets  of  the  world,  have  the  advantage  over  £iigland 
of  at  least  4,000  miles.  The  elements  of  our  manufacturing  greatness  are  now 
Just  beginning  to  be  developed  and  appreciated,  and  what  we  now  regard  aui 
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<n  appear  but  self-evident  a. 


lanu/actar: 


other  hiinc-'l 


■ovel  and  paradoxical  propositioas,  w.11  a 
We  conclude  b^  repeating,  and  iu  terms  as  empauii 
Ihefairirat  on  mt  i  i-owte  formi  ■/  nuT  gnat  tlapUi,  I 
mtdi  tinpr  .(  rlion — ii'i  ritn  Ihf  piiitf  t'  -n  if  it  re  -futt  lofjf. 

The  0  'ly  claas  of  our  Western  penple  that  should  earueftlly  ask  for  a  high  taf- 
ia the  a^iculturist.  It  is  "h  interest  to  obtain,  b;  le^iilatioii  and  by  every 
ix  hone-tt  method,  a  speedy  diversity  of  rwrsuita  and  tlic  witlidrawal  of  the 
inperabiiadant  labor  in  the  fields  to  the  workshops  ;  thus  tii  le.^scii  the  rapidly 
increasing  surplus  of  hie  own  bulky  and  perishable  products,  which  wil!  not 
bear  di-^tant  transportation,  and  thus  to  increase  the  number  of  consumers  who 
m'(  t  look  to  him  for  supplies. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  surplus  of  our  great 
ataplcH  is  very  far  beyond  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  foreign  demand  for  thcio — 
when  it  is  noticed  that  the  export  of  provisions  from  this  vallej'  has  iucreasi'd 
fifty  per  cent-  in  the  last  year — when  it  is  observed  that  a  single  cnuniy  of 
Michigan  is  now  shipping  more  wlieat  through  the  New  York  canal,  Ilian  was 
borne  on  that  canal  twenty  rean  ago — when  the  wonderful  fertility  of  our  soil 
and  the  extent  of  our  arable  lands  is  regarded,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Ihe  sup- 
ply of  the  products  of  our  land  will  fall  inimeasnrablj  short  of  the  foreign  de- 
mand. Fall  of  prices  will  be  the  necessarj  consequence  unless  we  obtain  the 
home  market,  and,  to  obtain  this,  the  ngrit;ulturi><t  will  be  (and  rightly)  the 
strongest  advocates  of  the  national  policy  which  brings  the  consuiiivr  to  the 
side  of  ihe  producer. 

We  know  that  this  is  the  true  view  of  this  subject,  and.  as  it  t8  one  not  gcn- 
em^ly  taken  by  our  people,  and  as  the  fiicts  have  a  most  iiiiporlaiit  bearing  on 
our  industrial  purauitK  as  well  as  on  our  general  and  Stale  legislation,  we  have 
given  it  ami  them  more  than  usaJ  space  in  onrcolumns.  Wc  ask  our  reailers 
twho  have  the  facilities]  to  advise  us  of  any  errors  wh  have  made  in  the  details 
and  to  furnish  us  wiili  additional  facta.  Our  object  is  to  get  at  the  truth  and  the 
whole  truth.     As  we  receive,  ao  will  we  deliver  it,  whatever  theory  it  may  sua- 


tain  or  controvert. 
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2.  MANUFACTURIsa  IN  MEMPHIS. 
Steadily,  earnestly  and  zealously,  fur  years  past,  we  have  been  endeavoring  to 
impress  the  importance  of  manulacluring  upon  our  fcllow-citixenn.  We  have 
assumed  the  ground,  and  maintained  it  by  such  facts  and  deductions  as  defy 
contradiction  or  cavil,  that  ili>inphi3  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best, 
manufacturing  point  in  the  Union.  We  have  contrasted  its  capabilities  with 
tho~e  of  Lowell,  and  other  extensive  manufacturing  points  of  the  Nonli.  and 
already  dcinonstmted  the  advantages  to  be  greatly  in  favor  of  Memphis.  A  highly 
inlelligent  and  practical  gentleman,  recently  instituted  a  comparison  between 
the  two  points,  and  gave  Memphis  tlii-  advantage,  in  the  manuftctnre  of  totlon, 
of  43  per  cent.  He  estlmateii  the  cost  of  transpoi:ing  the  raw  material  from 
Memphis  to  t  o well,  and  its  return  in  the  manufactured  shape,  as  well  as  the 
jnterest  upon  the  capital  thus  invested  while  in  transitu,  and  arrived  at  the  above 
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result.  From  our  own  observation,  aided  by  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
intelligent  and  practical  merchajits  and  factors,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  not  far  from  the  mark,  and  at  the  average  rate  of  the  raw  material, 
the  difference  in  favor  of  Memphis  would  be  at  least  42  per  cent.  The  Lowell 
manufacturer  expects  to  make,  and  probably  does  make,  a  profit  of  eighteen  per 
cent,  upon  the  manufactured  fabric,  with  which  he  is  satisfied — indeed  growg 
rich.  Add  18  per  cent,  to  the  42,  and  the  manufacturer  at  Memphis  would  make 
a  profit  of  60  per  cent.  Here  are  ficts  from  which  there  is  no  escaping,  and 
wnich  appear,  at  last,  to  have  arousid  the  attention  of  some  of  our  citixens. 

Ajoiut  stock  company,  with  a  capital  of  ♦5300,000,  are  erecting  a  cotton  mill 
on  Wolf  river,  a  short  distance  above  bayou  Gayoso.  The  building  is  ooe  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  long,  and  thirty  feet  wide.  It  is  three  stories  high:  first 
story,  twelve  feet  clear  of  girder;  second  story,  eleven  feet  clear  of  jgirder;  and 
third  story,  ten  feet  clear  of  ceiling^.  Engine  building,  twenty  by  eighty  feet — 
roof  of  slate.  They  will  start  with  2,(K)0  spindles,  with  all  the  subsidiarr 
machinery  calculated  for  lower  numbers  of  yarns,  and  34  4-4  looms.  The  build- 
ing will  contain  nearly  three  times  the  quantity  of  machinery,  above  sated,  and 
it  IS  intended  to  fill  it,  by  adding  to  from  time  to  time.  They  expect  to  have  it 
in  operation  by  the  first  of  September  next,  at  furthest. 

We  are  also  gratified  to  observe  the  erection  of  a  very  extensive  flouring  mer- 
chant mill,  on  Front  row,  below  the  navy  yard.  This  is  four  stories  high.  Of 
the  other  dimensions  of  the  building  we  have  no  information,  but  it  is  very 
large  and  capable  of  containing  a  large  quantity  of  machinery.  There  are, 
also,  two  iron  foundries  in  the  course  of  erection,  in  our  city,  and  which  will  be 
in  operation  in  a  very  short  time,  when  Memphis  will  offer  greater  facilities  for 
boat-building  and  repairing,  than  any  other  poinl/  in  the  South-west;  but  this 
subject  has  been  somewhat  elaborately  treated  oy  us  recently.  We  congratulate 
those  feeling  an  interest  in  Memphis,  upon  the  introduction  of  manufactures, 
which  cannot  fail  to  promote  its  j-apid  growth  and  prosperity;  and  we  most 
heartly  wish  all  those  embarked  in  them,  all  the  .success  their  enterprise  so 
richly  merits.  With  extensive  manufacturing  establishments,  and  a  railroad  to 
Charleston,  a  few  years  will  see  a  population  upon  the  bluff,  of  100,000  souls. 
This  road  can  be  built,  and  it  must  be  built — all  our  citizens  have  to  do,  is  to 
toill  it,  and  the  work  is  done,  and  we  will  stand  upou  an  equal  footing  with 
sister  states.  If  they  should  not  will  it,  they  will  obtain  such  a  start  of  us  as 
will  require  many  years  of  toil  and  exertion  to  overtake  them  in  the  race  of 
prosperity.  We  are  as  well  prepared  for  the  construction  of  this  road  now,  as 
we  will  be  at  any  time  in  the  future — a  consideration  which  ought  to  stimulate 
to  immediate  action,  those  who  are  duly  impressed  with  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  the  enterprise. 

3.  COTTON  AND  COTTON  MANUFACTURES  AT  THE  SOUTH.— Part  4.» 

COMPARATIVE  COST  AXP  PRODUCTIVENESS  OF  COTTON,  AND  THE  COST  AND  PRODUCTIVENESS 

OP  ITS  MANUFACTURE :    BY  CHARLES  T.  JAMES. 

Would  the  northern  climate  admit  of  the  culture  of  cotton,  and  had  a  Yankee, 
in  either  of  the  New  England  states,  a  cotton  plantation,  with  all  the  requisites 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  business,  the  moment  he  found  he  could  make  more 
money  oy  the  manufacture  of  that  article,  than  by  its  production,  it  would  be 
farewell  to  cotton  growing;  and  the  next  thing  you  would  hear  on  his  premises, 
in  the  way  of  business,  would  be  the  clatter  of  the  loom  and  the  hum  of  the 
spindle.  Yankee  folks  are  said  to  be  full  of  notions;  and  such  notions  consti- 
tute the  great  secret  of  their  prosperity.  If  southern  planters  would  act  on  a 
similar  principle,  they  would  much  benefit  themselves.  A  gentleman  well 
versed  in  the  statistics  of  cotton  growing,  in  the  finest  cotton  regions  of  the 
South-west,  has  calculated  that,  to  supply  cotton  for  a  mill  of  10,000  spindles, 
say  1,800,000  pounds  per  annum,  would  require  the  product  of  ten  of  the  best 
plantations  in  the  country,  which,  with  their  slaves  and  fixtures,  would  be  worth 
$7H8,0U0.  The  product,  as  above,  would  amount  to  §108,000;  from  which, 
deduct  the  cost  of  operating,  such  as  overseers,  materials,  carriages,  <fec.,  which 
he  estimates  at  ^'28,000,  and  you  leave  to  the  planters  $80,000.  The  mill  to  man- 
ufacture this  cotton  will  cost,  with  all  its  machinery  complete,  $210,000,  and 

•  Continued  from  Maxch  number. 
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Tcqnirc  a  working  rapiUl  of  $40,000— nr.  -.riv  iln'  tnliix'  oiifilol,  including  mill 
and  maehinei;,  would,  st  the  outside,  be  t^oJ,iMi<i. 

To  manufHcture  the  above  sniouDt  or  cotton  iiitu  -^heetingB  of  cue  yard  iu 
width,  of  the  tioeDens  of  No,  14,  will  coat,  including  the  cost  of  the  cotton, 
Bteani-power,  trnDsportation,  insurance,  labor,  and  in  fact,  everj  item  of  ex- 
pense, a  little  short  of  $232,000;  to  which  add  $15,000.  the  interest  of  the  capital, 
at  Bii  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  you  have  the  entire  cost  of  manufacturing  the 
above  1,80(1,000  pounds  of  cotton.  This  cotton  will  make  4,500,000  jardH  of 
cloth;  which,  at  T4  cents  per  yard  fa  low  price,  by  the  way),  will  be  wurlh 
M37,S00,  leaving  a  balance,  after  having  paid  eferj  expense,  of  about  $106,000. 
iThus.  you  see,  by  the  labor  of  375  operatives,  mostly  women,  girls  and  buys, 
there  will  be  created,  actual  wealth  to  the  amount  of  $106,000,  from  l,BOO,UOa 
pounds  of  cotton,  bexidea  the  amount  paid  to  them  for  labor.  To  produce  that 
ume  cotton,  worth  in  market  $108,000,  required  the  labor  of  no  less  than  GOO 
able  bodied  hands,  bceides  OQe-balf  that  numbtir  of  horses  and  mules.  The  cap- 
ital employed  to  produce  this  result,  is  $738,000.  The  manufacturer's  capitiU  la 
but  $3S0,tXHI.  If,  therefore,  the  planter  could  by  anv  means  remove  these  plant- 
ations into  one  of  the  New  England  States,  with  all  their  slaves,  fixtures,  <l^.,and 
they  should  continue  to  produce  cotton  as  abundantly  as  on  tlic  Mississippi  or 
Tombigbce.  though  now  nominally  worth  toward  a  million  of  dollars,  the 
owner  of  the  cotton  mill  which  cost  but  $950,000  would  not  exchange  it  fur 
them,  and  would  evidently  be  a  loser  br  the  bargain  if  he  should.  This  will  at 
once  appear  obvious,  when  wo  state  that,  over  and  above  the  cost  of  working 
the  plnntationa.  already  uanied.  there  would  be  expended,  for  ovenscers,  Ac, 
$30,000  more;  and  reducing  the  net  income  to  $88,000— less,  by  $18,000,  Uiim 
tht  net  product  of  the  coltou  mill.  Under  thene  circumstances,  the  mill  owner 
would  much  rather  keep  bis  mill,  and  employ  his  hired  operatives,  than  to  taks 
in  excliHnge  the  pIantiitionE<  with  their  slaves,  Ac.  The  reason:  he  can  make  the 
most  money  by  his  mill.  But  this  com)'  uison  applies  not  only  to  a  cotton  mill 
in  Mnsxachuaetta,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  or  Connecticut,  but  even  in  the 
best  cotton  growing  State,  at  the  side  of  the  beat  cotton  plantation  iu  that  &tat«. 
This  statement  requires  no  labored  argument  to  confirm  it.  Every  species  of 
property  designed  for  the  creation  of  wealth,  is  valuable  in  the  ratio  of  its  pro- 
ductiveness, without  respect  to  ite  ii'tual  cost.  One  plantation  may  have  cost 
$50  000,  and  require  an  outlay  of  $30,000  per  annum  to  work  it.    Another  m 

have  cost  «20,0(K1.  and  be  worked  at  an  eipena-  -  '  -'-  '=  """      ™:.i...... 

to  this  difference  of  cost  and  expenditure,  ev 
eatabliabment  yield  a  greater  pruGt  than  the  <         .  ., 

to  iu  possessor.  Thus,  if  a  planter  own  cotton  lands  which  cost,  with  all  hie 
•laves  and  fixtures,  $700,000,  or  more,  and  yield  a  net  profit  of  $80,000  per 
annum,  the  cotton  mill  at  hia  aide,  the  capital  of  which  is  but  $250,0  0,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  the  esUblishment  itself,  which  yields  a  net  profit  of  $100,UIKI,  ia 
intrinsically  worth  more  to  its  possessor,  than  the  planter's  cotton  lands  and 
■laves.  Every  planter  knows  this  common-place  statement  to  be  true.  But, 
after  having  admitted  all  this,  the  cotton  planters  and  capitalists  of  the  South, 
raise  the  inquiry:  Suppose  we  wished  to  go  into  the  manufacturing  business, 
though  we  have  plenty  of  the  raw  materiBT,  how  shall  we  obtain  the  labur  and 
si; '11  'qualified  for  the  work,  and  of  both  which  we  are  deficient^ 


ise  of  onlv  $5,000.  Without  respect 
very  oiieknows  that,  if  the  cheaper 
other,  it  is.;of  course,  of  roost  value 


o  the  year  17C7,  not  apound  •'f  i  i^itun  had  ever  been  spun  in  any  part  of 

rid,  bv  machinery,    lliough  a  i<'i>~i'1erab]e  quantity  was  manufactured 

n  India,  and  somein  England,  yet  aUwu-  done  with  theaid  of  the  old  spinning- 


wheel  and  hand-loom,  precisely  as  is  now  the  case  with  thefamiliet 

em  planters.  When,  therefore,  Hargreavea  in  "67,  and  Arkwright  in  '69,  brouelit 
out  the  spinning-jenny,  only  eighty  years  since,  Orcal  Britain  possessed  neither 
the  requisite  lafor  or  skill,  trained  to  the  business,  nor  yet  the  practical  cotton- 
machine  builder,  nor  the  raw  material.  All  these  were  to  be  created  and  induct- 
ed into  the  business.  But  BritiBh  enterprise  did  not  falter.  The  busines.^*  waa 
taken  in  hand  and  prosocuted  with  vigor.  In  the  ciiurae  of  four  years,  it  was 
in  Buccemful  operation.  Krom  that  time  to  the  present,  Great  Britain  has  lacked 
neither  manufacturing  labor,  skill  nor  materials.  The  result*  of  the  businetfS, 
at  the  present  time,  we  have  already  seen.  About  sixty  years  since,  not  a  soli- 
tary cotton  apindlc  had  been  made  or  driven  in  America.  It  is  doubtful  if  manv 
persons  had  ever  seen  one.    About  that  period,  an  attempt  was  made,  on  a  small 
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scale,  to  spin  cotton  with  machinery  in  Rhode  Island,  but  failed  for  want  of 
proper  skill.  This,  however,  was  not  long  wanting.  The  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try of  the  celebrated  manufacturer.  Slater,  supplied  the  deficiency,  and  we  have 
now  only  to  look  around,  and  to  examine  the  statistics  of  trade  in  this  country, 
to  learn  the  great  results  of  the  truly  wonder-working  power  of  the  cotton  spin- 
dle and  the  loom.  At  the  time  the  process  of  cotton  spinning  bv  machinery  was 
first  introduced  into  New  England,  the  people  might  have  laughed  at  the' idea, 
and  said,  how  shall  we,  entirely  unaccustomed  to  Duilding  and  operating  cotton 
machinery,  obtain  the  skill,  and  train  the  labor  for  the  work?  But  others  far- 
seeing  and  shrewd,  came  to  the  conclusion,  and  their  conclusion  was  the  correct 
one,  applicable  in  all  cases,  that  you  have  but  to  open  a  productive  field,  and 
there  will  be  labor  and  skill  enough  found  to  cultivate  it.  The  issue  has  proved 
the  truth  of  the  conviction.  Those  aids  have  never  been  required,  but  they  have 
been  at  hand.  And  should  the  number  of  mills  i^  the  United  States  be  doubled 
within  twelve  months,  probably  not  one  of  them  would  have  to  delay,  for  a  day, 
the  commencement  of  manufacturing  operations,  in  consequence  of  a  defficiency 
of  labor  and  skill.  A  vast  proportion,  if  not  all  reouired,  would  undoubtedly 
be  found  among  us.  If  not,  the  first  demand  would  call  from  Great  Bi  itain  as 
many  of  her  now  half-starved  and  starving  operatives,  as  might  be  required. 
But,  without  calling  for  aid  from  Europe,  a  full  supply  may  at  all  times  oe  ob- 
taiued  in  New  England,  to  manage  and  supervise  the  operations  of  the  cotton 
mill,  and  there  are  thousands  of  persons  at  the  South,  who  would  gladly  and 
gratefully  accept  such  employment  to  earn  a  livelihood,  much  supenor  to  that 
which  their  present  means  can  possibly  afford;  and  would  quickly  become  qual- 
ified for  the  work  of  operatives,  under  the  charge  and  direction  of  good  super- 
intendents and  managers.  There  is  nothing  hypothetical  in  this  statement.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  it  to  be  true  to  the  letter. 

As  respects  all  raw  mat^erials,  especiallv  those  of  a  bulky  character,  economy 
dictates  that,  all  other  things  bein^  equal,  they  should  be  wrought  on  the  spot 
on  which  they  are  produced,  in  order  to  make  the  most  valuable  return.  For  in- 
stance— iron  ore,  a  material  abundant  in  Russia  and  Sweden.  Were  that  ma- 
terial to  be  shipped  to  this  country  in  its  crude  state,  there  would  be  a  heavy 
charge  for  the  transportation  of  the  foreign  matter  combined  with  the  metal, 
which  must  eventually  be  borne  by  the  original  owner.  And  all  that  the  iron 
would  bring  in  this  market,  after  having  t^en  smelted  and  manufactured  into 
bars,  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  ore,  would  be  so  much  wealth  created  here. 
The  extra  charge  for  freight  is  saved,  and  the  additional  value  of  the  iron  is  re- 
tained at  home,  by  its  being  manufactured  on  the  spot  on  which  the  ore  is  found. 
Of  this,  the  original  owner  takes  his  share,  and  the  balance  is  distributed  for  la- 
bor, <&c.,  in  the  community.  That  community  is  enriched  by  so  much,  therefore, 
in  consequence  of  the  operation.  There  may  be  some  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
but,  from  what  we  have  seen,  there  is  none  in  favor  of  the  transportation  of  cot- 
ton to  a  distant  market.  The  rule  is  founded  on  a  general  law.  Labor  and  skill 
>  are  marketable  commodities.  These,  like  all  other  commodities,  will,  as  a  gen- 
I  eral  thing,  seek  the  best  market.  Suppose  all  the  labor  and  skill  at  hand  are 
necessarv  to  the  production  of  a  quantity  of  cotton,  sufficient  to  supply  the  de- 
mand o{  the  manufacturer — the  planter  then  would  manufacture  his  own  pro- 
duce, but  lacks  the  mechanical  skill.  Let  it  be  known  that  he  is  in  want  of  an 
;  engineer,  managers,  overseers,  operatives,  machinists,  carpenters,  masons,  ^c, 
'  for  the  purpose,  and  you  will  soon  see  that,  instead  of  finding  it  difficult  to  ob 
tain  sucn,  he  will,  very  probably,  be  overrun  with  applications.  In  a  compara- 
tively short  period,  hundreds  of  factories  might  be  erected  and  started  at  the 
South,  and  fully  supplied  with  every  description  of  skill  and  labor  wanted. 
Thousands  would  resort  there  with  the  hope  of  doing  better  by  a  change,  in- 
duced by  the  prospects  which  new  enterprises  in  a  profitable  business  hold  out, 
of  pcnuanent  employment,  with  higher  wages.  Even  should  the  planter,  who 
goes  into  t\n:  mariiilucture  of  cotton,  find  it  necessary  to  import  his  operatives 
from  Europi:  at  Ins  (n\  a  expense,  he  would  still  be  a  great  gainer  by  uie  trans- 
action. In  a  mill  of  h.n  thousand  spindles,  he  would  require  two  liundrtnl  and 
seventy-five  peiboiis.  IS  i|  pose  he  should  procure  them  in  England,  and  pay  the 
expense  of  transport  iniJ  ihem  thence  to  tnis  country,  at  fifty  dollars  each-r-the 
transportation  of  the  v  hole  would  amount  to  $13,750.  This  would  be  once  for 
all.    Another  sudi  irausaction  would  never  be  necessary.    His  mill  will  alsoi^ 
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1,800,000  poundB  of  cation.     To  place  that  cdUoo  is  a  nortboro 
vill  coat,  including  every  charge,  at  least  one  cent  per  pound,  or   > 
SIS.OOO.    fhiB  amount  all  comes  into  ihe  cost  of  manufncturiug  iii  tbe  northern 


lufactory,  will  coat,  including  every  charge,  at  least  oi 

.     ,000.    This  amount  all  comes  into  ihe  cost  of  manufncturiLg  in         

mill,  and  goes,  of  course,  into  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article.      This 


therefore,  be  saved  by  tuc  BouUiern  plan 

own  cotloD.  It  pays,  in  one  year,  all  the  coet  of  transporting  the  above  number 
of  opcrativea,  from  £iieland,aud  leaves  a  balance  of  $4,:25U.  But  tbe  operation 
of  the  transportation  of  cotton  goes  on  from  year  to  year,  at  tlie  annual  cuHt  of 
$18,000.    Wewill  now  go  somewhat  more  into  deUil  un  this  subject. 

The  cotton  from  the  planter,  reaches  the  northern  manufactory  increased  one 
cent  per  pound  in  .its  market  value,  by  the  expenses  indlrred  iu  Irantilu.  Al- 
lowing the  planter's  price  tji  be  six  cents  per  pound,  itd  cost  to  the  manufacturer 
will  l:^  seven.     The  pound  of  cotton,  leas  waste,  will  make  two  and  eight-tenths 

fards  of  sheeting.  No.  14,  one  yard  in  width,  worth,  at  the  present  low  prices, 
}4  cents  per  yard,  or  3>  cents  per  poind.  The  raw  material,  however.  i!i  sub- 
jected to  a  loss  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  procesa  of  manufacturing,  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  manufactured  article  fruml.HOO.liOOpouudsof  raw  cotton,  will  turn 
off  but  about  1,600.000  pounds  of  cloth.  Thus— 1 ,80^1,0011  pounds  of  cotton,  at 
7  cents,  costs  $136,000.  The  entire  cost  of  manufacturing,  is  $131,000,  includ- 
ing labor,  and  interest  on  the  capital;  and  making  nith  the  cost  of  cotton,  $247,- 
000.  The  quantity  of  the  manufactured  article  will  be  1.600.  00  pounds  at  91 
cents  per  pound,  or  7}^  ceuta  per  yard.  This  is  worth,  at  that  rate,  S3:<G,000. 
From  Oiie  sum,  deduct  the  Cost,  as  above,  and  you  leave  as  a  balance  in  favor  of 
tbe  manufacturer,  tlie  bum  of  (BO.OOO.  This  Is  Ihe  gro.sH  income  for  one  year  ; 
with  the  labor  of  275  operatives,  mostly  boys  and  girls,  and  ^i  c-apHal  of  iSSO.OOO. 
From  the  above  amount  of  $tj9,000  however,  there  are  certain  other  expenses  (o 
be  deducted,  such  as  commissions,  guarantees,  Ac,  which  will  somewhat  reduce 
it;  but  yet,  the  amount  left  will  be  much  greater,  taking  all  things  into  account, 
than  the  net  proceeds  to  the  planter  from  the  raw  material. 

To  produce  the  cotton  for  the  foregoing  operation,  ax  already  noticed,  tbe  plan- 
ter employs  600  able-bodied  hands,  and  nearly  one-half  that  number  of  liursea 
and  mulea,  and  a  capital  of  at  least  tTil},IMlS.  Tbe  interest  on  this  capital  is 
t43,B0O  per  annum,  or  S2U.B00  more  than  the  interest  on  the  manufacturing  cap- 
ital; and  the  labor  is  more  than  that  employed  in  the  manufactory,  reckouing 
that  of  man  and  beast  on  the  plantation,  by  three  hundred  6er  cent.  ThuH,  the 
capital  and  labor  necessary  to  the  production  of  1,^00,0  U  pounds  of  cotton, 
would  be  sufficient  to  erect,  furnish  and  operate  three  cotton  mills,  each  of  which' 
would  manufacture  into  cloth  this  entire  quantity  of  cotton,  and  each  of  which 
would  also  return,  in  the  shape  of  gross  Income,  several  thousand  dollare  more 
per  annum,  than  is  now  realized  from  the  entire  amount  of  tabor  and  capital 
employed  to  produce  cotton  for  one  of  them  I  It  mu?t  also  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  manufacturer  at  the  north  receives  his  cotton  enhanced  one  cent  per 
pound  above  the  plantation  price,  which  makes  the  gross  amount  of  the  adiji- 
tional  cost,  $1B,0mi  per  annum.  This  would  of  conne  be  saved  bj  the  manu- 
facture of  the  article  on  the  spot  of  its  growth,  and  would  go  to  increase  the 
profits  of  the  operation. 

Were  there  room  for  a  rational  doubt  on  this  subject,  the  reader  might  be  jus- 
tified in  regarding  it  with  some  degree  of  skepticism.  But,  when  he  rcfleits  on 
the  well  known  fact,  of  the  much  more  rapid  increase  of  capital  aud  wealth  in 
the  manufacturing  community,  than  in  tliat  of  the  cotton  planter,  be  will  be  cou- 
atrained  to  acknowledge  that  the  effect  cannot  be  witliout  a  suflicieiit  rause. 
That  cause  he  will  seek  for  in  vain,  unless  he  Grid  It  in  the  greater  profits  of 
manufacturing,  compared  with  those  of  producing  the  raw  material. 

To  confirm  this  statemeot,  we  annex  a  acheduie,  made  up,  not  from  estimates 
either  hypothetical  or  theoretical,  but  from  authentic  data  of  actually  prautiral  re- 
snlts,  diawn  from  a  mill  now  in  operation.  These  results  have  occured  during 
the  past  year,  being  one  of  the  worst  known  in  the  manufacturing  annals  of  the 
United  States. 
Outtan— 1,S00.DU0  poamU,  at  T  einls.  Do.  Bepiin,  mar  ud  tear,  msrhln-i 

Xriwutid,..^ |1M1,000  lito,»c lT,aB 

iw«r  (•Ifim), 4,000       Do.  Ocnird  sipeuri,  offlwit'  uIk- 
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Against  this  sum,  which  includes  the'entire  cost  of  manufacturing,  ve  have 
4,5UU,000  yards  of  No.  14  shcetine:,  the  product  of  the  mill,  worth  now  7^^  <€nt9 

^ryard,.. $3^250 

From  this  last  amount,  deduct  the  cost,  as  above, 237,048 

And  you  have  a  balance  of $89,202 

As  the  gross  profits  to  the  Manufacturer,  subject  to  the  deductions  for  cominis- 
Bions,  Ac,  before  named,  on  1,800,000  pounds  of  cotton,  after  having  paid  for  the 
cotton,  and  the  cost  of  manufacturing;  while  tlie  planter  who  produced  that  cot- 
ton, receives  but  $108,000;  being  more,  by  only  $18,888,  than  that  received  by 
the  manufacturer.  Yet,  from  that  sum,  viz.:  $108,000,  the  planter  has  to  pay  all 
the  cost  of  production,  together  with  all  incidental  expenses,  besides  the  interest 
on  his  capital. 

Facts  like  these  should  fix  the  attention  of  the  cotton  planter,  teach  him  his 
true  interest,  and  stimulate  him  to  become  the  manufacturer  of  the  product  of 
his  field,  instead  of  permitting  others  to  reap  tlie  entire  profit.  Yet,  he  acts  dif- 
ferently. The  small  profits  derived  from  his  cotton  fields,  after  the  deduction 
from  the  gross  receipts,  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  and  the  incidental 
expenses,  are  generally  appropriated  to  the  extension  of  agricultural  operations 
and  the  production  of  mort  cm  ton — of  which  there  is  already  too  rrvuch.  He 
neglects  tne  main  chance,  and  delves  on,  from  year  to  year,  to  build  up  European 
and  New  England  mauufacturin?  cities,  towns  and  villages,  and  to  enhance 
,  their  wealth,  when  he  might  as  well  secure  a  due  share  of  these  benefits  to  himself. 

4.  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  COTTON. 
To  the  editor  of  the  Commerdal  Reriew  : 

The  daily  Delta  of  this  city,  February  2d,  1850,  has  the  following : 

"Commerce  is  ftigitiTe  and  tranaient;  Its  profits  fly  away;  Its  ol]|Ject8  pass  through,  often  with- 
out leaving  any  addition  to  our  wealth.  But  labor  belongs  to  the  soil ;  it  is  permanent  among 
US ;  its  effects  are  seen  every  where ;  it  assembles  in  our  midst  large  numbers,  who,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  city,  consume  large  quantities  of  the  producta  of  a^cul- 
ture  and  commerce.  Various  industrial  classes,  trades  and  professions,  are  thus  created,  and  gen- 
eral life  and  prosperity  are  diffused  thrortgh  the  community.  Thus  great  cities  are  produced ; 
thus  it  is  New  York,  Boston  and  Baltimorv,  are  becoming  so  great;  thus  it  is  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis  arc  advancing  so  rapidly  ahead  of  New  Orleans;  thus  it  is  that,  while  the  exclusively  com> 
mercial  city  of  Bristol  ha.4  been  retrogading,  Liverpool,  which  is  both  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial, is  becoming  the  greatest  city  in  the  world." 

The  writer  commends  the  above  [paragraph  as  being  most  applicable  to  the 
condition  of  this  city,  and  replete  with  sound  practical  sense  and  observation. 
The  various  branches  of  industry,  susceptible  of  introduction  and  profitable 
prosecution,  which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  cities 
above  named,  should,  most  assuredly,  meet,  m  New  Orleans,  with  judicious  en- 
couragement. The  writer  furnished  the  following  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Commercial  Bulletin,  February  8th,  1850  : 

THE   MANXJPACTUEE   OF   C50TT0If. 

Mmsrs.  EDITOES—Thls  great  branch  of  industry,  having  been  rapidly  extended  in  the  sonthem 
States,  has  become  a  suhiiect  of  much  interest  relative  to  its  inlroductirm  in,  or  near.  New  Or- 
leans. Several  able  articles  promoting  the  inquiry  have  appeared  in  Du-  liuIUtitv,  and  great 
credit  is  also  deservKdly  due  to  DtBow's  Commercial  Review  of  the  South  and  West,  for  its  enlight- 
ened discussions  and  earnest  appeals,  on  the  importance,  as  well  as  practicability,  of  the  mea^ir*. 
Appended  is  information  in  a  shape  which  may  further  elucidate  the  sulvject,  with  the  source* 
from  whence  derived,  and  with  some  deductions  and  inquiries  drawn  from  it. 

"In  England,  three-fourths  of  the  spindles  are  moved  by  steam  power,  requiring  11  Vi  hone 

>wer  per  1,000  spindles  and  looms."— 2>«ifc>«r'<  Review,  v.  4,  p.  544,  545.  "^ 

A  mill  in  Manchester  contains,  under  a  single  roof.  75.000  spindles  for  making  yama— for  fine 
yarns  only— driven  by  an  engine  of  SOO  horse  power.*' — Dry  Good*  Reporter,  iV.  1%  2>ec.  2,  184S 

*'The  Knglish  yearly  exports  of  yarn  for  the  average  of  years  1846  and  '47,  waa  13G  821  440  lbs.* 
addin?  one-eighth  for  waste  is  153,924,130  lbs.,  requiring,  at  400  lbs.  to  the  bale,  the  yearly  ava? 
age  of  384,810  bales,  all  other  exports  of  cotton  goods  requiring  the  average  of  618  740  bale*,  so 
that  the  exports  of  yarns  are  about  three-sevenths  of  the  whole.  The  exitorta  of  v^ra>  ^o,ZP  t^ 
1846,  principally  to :  J^»rn»  were,  in 

Hona"nn:'?"."*:::::::.v.v.\\.v.v.v.v.v.v.v.v.:.*i^^^ 

i"<**^ 20      ;;       «        fco'.ooo 

»"»«'». 15        «  «  37  500  <« 

Turkey  and  the  Levant, 10        «  «  26  000  « 


power 

it    ' 
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HtflMUdSdlv, «  mllllou So.  or  22^00 InOaMtloB. 

SardiBl*. S       ■■         "         ».000  " 

BelgioBI S        a  n  11|^  " 

Trlelts, 4        «  u  1,1,000  " 

IlnDOTer, S       "         "  7^00  « 


[D.  a.  ».,  JprC  £2,  ISiS 

bid,  uid  Inthil  nf  ntun  mucb  of  the  wulth  rauired  from  tbu  pisducu  of  the  eBnfa,tIutig 
loft  in  the  Gutam  cltiu."— Z>.  O.  K.Jtdi  \h,  IMS. 

pitsd  wltll;Briil  ipuu  Itlhs  South,  iiul  by  dlv,^ttiDi(  »  pnrlioo  i>f  tlieir  labor  toother  channeJel 

Uon-"— i).  a.  R.,  Atigutf&,  18*8. 

"aUie  labor  la  ulil  to  hsflrtixn  ]Hrcviit.<:hnp«  th&nahitc."— C  O.  ff.,  Dm.  22, '48. 

porUoQ  of  tb«ir  IftbGrfrom  tha  raising  offflttoD  tfi  manpl^taritifr  In  Geor^^a,  tlitv  Tvported 
to  the  lut  laKiiUturs  thirtj-twD  cotton  fictorlvs,  wblle  In  Vlrgtola,  Nortb  and  South  Carollu 
and  Alabama,  thtj  are  rapidl;  IncrvojilDg ;  In  yiorJda  thejr  have  ons  cotUin  Tactorj  worked  by 
^ave  labor — «bilo  the  rfiMUTOH  of  tho  Rrcat  TaTlcj  of  tbv  MlaMulj^i  foi  manufacturinf  puT< 
powe,  remain,  aA  yet,  whollr  ondeteloped." — D-  Q,  R..  /tA.  10,  \^Vi. 

futures.    From  an  itmpoctlon  of  tho  lalley  of  the   ISlMif4L[H]i  laflt  yeu-.  we  bwiuno  conviDced 

Majkctji  at  the  world  ll  to  be  dwLkled.  Tbe  InesBUKtlble  bedji  of  bituminotu  foal  which  run 
parallel  witb  aoil  oontLguoua  Ui  tbe  great  Ftfthorof  Walere,  wllliiupplf  tbe  cftfuput  ivittrt  potarr 

It  wUl  debouche  nme  wherv  near  Ne*  Orleaoa,  and  tfala  refflon  will  In  this  iua1t4;T  a^alu  liaT» 
tbe  adTanlage oC Uio  nutofUio  world."— i>,  O.  R,,Jan.W,  '4tl, 

ilreartj  jam  spun  In   the  Bouthcrn  81als«  are  Tended  In  the  Nort"- ■"'■   ■— ' 


i»4e  the  product  of  11!!,^  balM  cotton  from  Engliit 
duct  of  GU.UUC  bales  t  to  the  Jledltfnanean,  requmng 
nhy  iboulil  we  not  comoeb!  with  Kcirlsad  In  thi'su  I 
(reatly  enbaneed  in  lala 


.     lew  Orloai 
^sported  to  tho  If anso  Towna,  J 


wul  humid  cDoute  like  lhiB,andrcqalrt>  many  lesiui  number  of  grown  fi'iDaleoi-eratliei;  that 
elaia  snl/  bL-lng  Btt«l  to  wcata  tlie  doth  and  mora  dlCnsult  to  sbtiJn ;  while  children  rroni  1^  to 
Ware  tbe  operaUves  mostly  wanlca  fin-  tho  spinning  depailment.  The  Itelleyiou  Foundry 
Building,  on  Ih^  ^poFlte  nlde  of  Ihe  river,  may  be  couvertf-d  luUi  an  eatabllehinent  frir  ^,000 
•pindles  making  yarns  only,  and  tbv  «bi  is  gord,  thougfa  perhaps  a  better  ona  would  bo  on  tfafl 
sonflnu  or  thr  Second  MiinlrlHltyaud  U&yotte,  or  In  tbe  Tliird  Hunldpality,  when  in  abun- 
dant supply  orUrrmsn  uud  Irish  children  nmy  be  obtained,  who  arc  now,  as  Is  luppowd,  unem- 
ployed, and  who  can  como  fijrth  from  their  own  douldls,  prvcluding  the  necestlty  of  building 

To  get  up  an  estabHthJueat  upon  corrocG  prlndpler,  erory  thing  depetidj  upon  ttarUng  righl, 

Wblcb  are  so  c*i&nCl*l  to  a  thorough  uuder^tandlng  of  the  matter.    This  can  be  done  by  aotoal 

now  opcmting,  with  the  lat>4t  and  N-rt  improtements.  in  the  eour«e  of  wlilcli  be  could  proeuro 
pliaitf  of  building*,  euKt  drafts  of  ipaoes  required  fbr  maclilnery,  and  mske  nuch  fnmKt  eptimat«« 
ofthoGoat  as  would  Arte  to  ,!af-'m  Lb.i  urq^ectors  of  aiAtton  miUaa  to  tho  amuuut  of  capital  rt- 
ODlred  for  anr  designed  Dumber  of  splndlf  a. 

inufactnre  is  now  uuqueitiontbly  deprsnifld,  beeauH  goodv  havo  not  appreciated 

la  bopod  It  wi 

The  writer,  noir  reiident  in  thin  citf.  having  bad  some  practical  knoirlcdgt 
of  the  Hiihject,  Iraq  npptiofi  to  hy  a  (Vinnd  in  July  lost,  for  lafarraatioTi  as  to  tEe 
preliminary  nteps  iieceifAry  to  ho  tnkpn,  tn  introduce  the  mnnurnrture  of  coltOD 
ID  or  near  this  city.  The  vriter  investigated  Ihe  matter  vith  vliat  estimates 
aod  refereticex  he  had  at  command,  derivinif  thertfrom  tho  fullowing  reBultn: 

An  cfltabliHhmpnt  for  5,000  tj>;nil'e»  and  kioiiis  for  making  of  naburgs  or  sheet- 
ing'i  -a-ill  requira  a  capital  of  about  I200,0U0,  and  will  eropJoy  150  to  180 
operativei. 
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The  same  building  and  motive  power,  without  looms,  will  contain  and  oper- 
ate nearly  double  the  number  of  spindles — say  10,000,  for  making  yams  only, 
requiring  about  the  same  capital  and  the  same  number  of  hands,  though  partly 
of  a  different  and  younger  class,  no  weavers  being  wanted. 

A  factory  on  a  larger  scale,  say  15,  20,  or  30,0(ro  spindles,  will  require  some- 
thing less  proportionate  capital,  will  operate  with  greater  steadiness,  and  can 
be  conducted  with  less  proportional  expense. 

The  cost  of  construction  and  operation  will  vary  materially,  according  to  the 
style  and  permanence  of  the  buildings,  the  finish  of  the  machinery,  and  the  kind 
of  goods  manufactured. 

In  the  manufacture  of  seven-eights  osnaburgs,  weighing  eight  ounces  to  the 
yard,  more  goods  can  be  made  from  the  same  numlxir  of  spindles,  looms  Sic,, 
than  to  make  No.  14  sheetings;  coai^e  goods  require  a  greater  propelling  power, 
and  the  machinery  must  be  adapted  to  the  purpose,  by  being  made  of  greater 
strength;  and  machinery  for  coarse,  compared  with  finer  fabrics,  will  require 
some  variations  relatively,  in  the  quantity  of  carding  machines,  spindles,  looms 
Ac. 

See  estimates,  illustrations,  Ac,  of  the  manufacture,  DeBow's  Commercial 
Review— 


Vol.  3,  pages, 136       188  to  306 

Vol.  4,      «      474       644       646 

February  No.,  1848,  page        189 


Oct  and  Nov.  No.,.. •1848  page  370  to  372 
July  «    ...1849     **       61  62 

January  «    ...1860     «       71  7S 


In  carrying  on  the  manufacture  in  New  Orleans,  a  very  decided  advantage 
will  result  from  the  great  cotton  market  at  it^  doors,  affording  facilities  for  mak- 
ing judicious  purchases  of  the  raw  material,  of  procuring  sample  cottons  at  an 
under  price,  and  also  of  obtaining  damaged  cotton  at  an  under  price,  carrying 
it  through  the  drying  dperations,  as  is  practiced  by  the  pickeries  of  this  city, 
and  working  the  different  grades  produced  from  it,  for  the  various  purposes  to 
which  they  can  be  applied.  In  this  connection,  the  inquiry  may  be  worth  con- 
sideration, whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  adapt  a  mill  to  different  grades  of 
cotton,  by  having  two  or  three  sets  of  machinery,  suited  to  different  kinds  of 
goods. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  July,  1849,  osnaburgs  of  eight  ounces  to  the 
yard  ruled  in  this  market  at  seven  cents,  or  fourteen  cents  per  pound,  while 
yarns.  No.  five  to  ten,  sold  at  the  same  rates  per  pound,  fourteen  cents.  At  this 
date,  March,  1850,  coarse  yams  are  eighteen  cents,  while  osnaburgs  are  9j^,  or 
nineteen  cents  per  tt>.  The  cost  of  weaving  the  osnaburgs  must  be  more  than 
three  cents  per  Ih.  A  demand  obtains  throughout  the  interior  for  coarae  yams, 
used  in  family  manufactures — and  they  maybe  diverted  to  other  objects,  such  as 
ropes,  cords,  seine  and  wrapping  twines,  <fec.,  and  this  brings  up  the  question, 
whether,  in  a  humid  climate,  which  impedes  the  drying  process  of  starch  dress- 
ing for  looms,  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  make  yams  only,  with  a  portion,  if  not 
with  the  whole,  of  the  works. 

The  vast  quantities  of  yarns  from  English  spindles,  exported  from  thence  to 
the  continent  and  to  India,  are  called  mule  and  water  twist,  the  numbers  or  fine- 
ness of  the  thread  ranging  from  twenty  to  seventy,  packed  in  bales  of  300  and 
400  pounds  each.  Vastly  more  of  No.  fourteen  sheetings,  thirty-six  to  thirty- 
seven  inches  wide,  weighing  2^  to  three  yards  to  the  pound,  are  consumed  in 
the  home  market  of  the  United  States,  than  of  any  other  description  of  brown 
goods,  and  of  these  eoods  we  export  large  quantities,  competing  in  them  suc- 
cessfully with  Englisn  looms.  Osnaburgs  of  southern  manufacture  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  Lowell's,  so  long  favorably  known  and  consumed  by  our  plant- 
era;  this  is  owing  to  the  many  new  southern  mills  making  these  goods  of  a  su- 
perior fabric,  and  it  is  questionable,  whether  the  manufacture  is  not  like  to  be 
overdone,  and  whether,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  preferable  to  adapt  a  new  mill 
for  yarns,  or  No.  fourteen  sheetings,  or  for  ^oods  of  a  still  finer  fabric.     In  yams, 


January,  1850 — requirin;;  for  the  last  period,  at  400  Bbs.  each,  an  annual  consumn- 
tion  of  434328  bales  of  *  >  ton.  ^ 

To  put  in  operation  a  \. manufactory  of  large  extent  will  require  the  organiaa- 
UoB  of  a  joint  stock  con\\  vn^ — ^to  t^rcj  v\.  qiv  «wR««esi\jX!L^ ,  \^  «liould  be  conduct- 
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ei,  as  (ax  as  adaptattOD  can  be  loade  to  thia  loculity ,  on  the  plan  of  the  beat 
American  or  English  eftAblialimenta — to  avoid  rashness,  and  to  act  witli  due 
prudence  and  caution,  rel  abU  eiUniatet  must  be  obtained,  in  relation  to  the  euil, 
comprized  !□  the  DEPAHTUEyra  of  riiSD  amd  voheiho  cafit*l>  *sa  ov  labob  and 
SiriNSEfl,  as  adapted  tu  the  manufacture  of  difTerent  kinds  of  cotton  goods. 
Statistics  ehould  also  be  made  up,  showing  the  average  price  of  cotton  and  of 
goods  for  a  series  of  past  years,  from  vhich,  fair  inferences  maybe  dravn  for  the 
future.  Such  rtUablr  etlimatei  can  only  be  obtained  by  rigid  personal  examina- 
tion and  scrutiny,  of  those  establishmenU  now  vorking  with  tbe  greatest  suc- 
cess. In  the  course  of  such  examinations,  many  particulare  for  investigation ,  be- 
fore unthought  of.  will  present  themselves;  all  the  estimates  and  infurmation 
thus  obtained  should  then  be  terjifd  by  comparing  different  establishments  with 
each  other — a  careful  record  should  be  kept  of  the  different  eiaminations,  that, 
by  analiziug,  correct  results  maybe  drawn  from  them.  Exact  drafts  for  the 
spaces  required  for  the  different  machinery  suited  to  make  osnaburgs,  aheotings  or 
yams,  so  as  to  adapt  the  buildings  to  the  room  required,  must  be  procured;  as 
also  exact  details  of  tbe  number,  ages  and  vagcs  of  the  operatives.^and  all  otb- 
er  expenses,  incident  to  the  various  classes  of  goods,  luktng  Vte  terijitd  data 
tAui  1.6  ained  a'  a  baiit,  a  company  will  be  enabled  to  discriminate  soundly,  and 
to  determine  what  <fc»rn;;/ion  of  guodt  tamakt;  and,  that  important  point  settled 
can  proceed  in  conformity  therewith;  and  can,  also.  understandiiiK  the  subject 
thoroughly,  decide  on  the  employment  of  such  an  am-iaat  of  eapilal,  adapted  to 
a  mill  of  whatever  size  they  may  wish  to  operale  with,  and  the  kind  of  gouda 
to  be  manufactured,  as  shall,  without  aoy  uanecessary  overplos,  curry  on  Uu 
norki  Bi^iinuilg  and  without  embarrassment.* 

To  bring  the  subject  to  a  practical  bearing  and  commencement,  the  writer  has 
the  honor  of  suggestingto  gentlemen  interested  in  their  own,  and  io  the  pros- 
perity of  the  South,  and  this  city,  the  following  plan: 

Let  an  association  for  a  prelimin^  investigation  be  formed  by  opening  a  sub- 
Bcripjion.  After  procuring  a  sufficient  sura  to  defray  the  proposed  expense,  let 
the  subscribere,  convened  on  notice  over  the  signatures  of  either  three  of  them, 
appoint  from  their  number  an  executive  committee,  empowering  them  to  appoint 
a  lemporarv  secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  to  whom  the  subscriptions  shall  be  pay- 
able on  call;  and  also  to  appoint  an  agent,  who,  furnished  With  their  instructions, 
and  with  funds  for  his  time  and  expenses,  shall  be  sent  to  obtain  detailed,  full 
and  exact  estimates  and  information  of  the  subject  matter;  making  it  his  duty 
to  report  on  or  before  a  time  fixed  in  his  Instructions,  through  first  executive 
committee,  to  the  association,  for  their  consideration  and  final  action  on  the 
premises.  U. 


INTBRNAL  1MPR0VEHENT8. 

1.  PLAHK  ROADS  AT  THE  SOUTH.f 

FimEH    OH     THS  ISIABLrSHItEHT     ( 


the  laying  of  the  timber  and  filling  in  of  Ita  ends;  and  fifth,  the  bridging. 

1.  Ttit  tight  of  way. — For  the  better  development  of  the  coal  field,  as  well  aa 
for  reaching  the  iron  beds  at  their  nearest  and  richest  points,  the  committee  are 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  route  of  the  plankroad,  should  follow  the 
present  Duke's  Valley  road,  aa  near  aa  the  nature  of  tho  ground  will  allow. 
And  they  believe  Uiat  it  is  the  only  route  marked  out  by  the  geographical  sjb- 

ducUoa  of  tba  CDlUm  msaulkctuT?  in  Nvw  Orloni,  or  on  tlH  oppoilta  lU*  Vf  tb*  HiMlMlml. 
t  ConUnaed  Ironi  pi(e  173  or  tebrvMij  nunbei. 
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tcm  of  the  intermediate  country.  If  this  be  so;  along  this  line,  much  of  the 
land  belongs  to  the  government  and  is  densely  covered  with  a  forest  of  the  long- 
leaved  pine.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  that,  upon  application  to 
Congress,  through  our  State  legislature,  a  grant  will  be  made  to  the  road  of  the 
vacant  lands  through  which  it  may  pass,  for  the  purposes  of  original  construc- 
tion and  subsequent  repairs.  They  moreover  believe  that  where  the  road  may 
pass  through  private  property,  that  the  proprietors  will  be  eager  to  draw  it  so 
near  them,  by  granting  a  right  of  way  free  from  all  cost  to  the  company.  The 
country  is  so  sparsely  settled  and  the  soil  so  extremely  barren,  and  the  proxim- 
ity of  the  road  of  such  immense  benefit  to  such  as  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  it  near  them,  that  we  feel  ourselves  fully  warranted  in  leaving  oat  of  our 
estimate  any  cost  for  the  right  of  way. 

2.  The  Grading, — This  consists  in  clearing  off  the  ground  ;  cutting  down  the 
hills  and  filling  up  the  intermediate  valleys  so  as  t6  reduce  the  vertical  inclina- 
tion of  tlie  road  to  that  limit  which  may  be  ad'^>}>rM  as  the  maximum.  Upon 
this  maximum  the  utility  of  the  road  materially  depends — being  grasLLer,  as  this 
maximum  is  smaller.  Upon  some  of  the  plankroads  in  New  York,  a  maximum 
as  high  as  one  foot  in  sixteen  and  a  half  is  allowed.  This  is  greater  than  that 
on  the  national  turnpike,  and  seems  to  your  committee  much  greater  than  should 
be  adopted,  where  a  less  can  be  obtained  without  much  increase  of  expense.  A 
rise  of  one  foot  in  sixteen  and  a  half,  is  equal  to  320  feet  in  the  mile.  Now, 
Prof.  Tuomey  reports,  that  from  the  city  oT  Tuscaloosa  to  the  head  waters  of 
the  Hurricane,  wnich  is  a  point  on  the  Duke's  Valley,  18  or  20  miles  distant 
from  the  city,  the  rise  is  about  300  feet.  And  althougK  the  intermediate  couutiy 
is  broken,  yet  it  would  seem  from  this  fact,  altogether  practicable  to  locate  a 
road  with  a  much  lower  maximum.  From  actual  observation,  the  undersigned 
believe  that  the  route  is  a  favorable  one  for  the  location  of  a  road  with  an  ele- 
vation at  the  maximum  of  not  more  than  one  foot  in  thirty,  or  176  feet  in  the 
mile.  This  is  an  elevation  of  about  two  degrees.  And  upon  this  assumption 
we  will  base  our  estimates  of  the  cost  and  capacity  of  the  road. 

Prof.  Gillespie,  of  New  York,  in  a  recent  work  entitled  "  A  Manual  of  the 
Principles  anci  Practice  of  Road-making,"  states  the  cost  of  both  laying  and 

Sading  a  plankroad,  slmices,  bridges,  etc.,  exclusive,  at  #100  to  $320  per  mile, 
r.  E.  r.  Holcomb,  of  Georgia,  who  visited  the  North  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing oi).scrvations  upon  plankroads,  reports  as  follows :  "  The  grading,  ^., 
will  of  course  depend  entirely  upon  circumstances;  but  ought  not  to  exceed 
$400  or  $300  per  mile."  Witli  tiiese  data  before  them,  and  with  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  route  of  the  proposed  road  your  committee  have  fixed  upon 
the  following  amounts  as  adequate  for  the  graaing  thereof: 

From  Snyder's  to  the  fork  of  the  road,  four  miles  beyond  Pitcher's,  along  all 
which  part  of  the  route  the  earth  will  be  slight,  .t2.')0  per  mile — 9  miles.  From 
Porter's  «.M  the  Huntsville  road,  to  Tuscaloosa— i  miles — $300  per  mile.  For 
the  1     i  "i  ii>.?  distance,  18  miles,  $60i)  per  mile. 

'  I  -  i!\.  \  ill::,  locating  and  superintending,  the  construction,  $100  per  mils 
(r;  .  1.1'^  t  >  'inate  — making  the  sum  total  for  preparing  the  road  to  receive 
th    M'.i   k.  :<.>~5  per  mile. 

:  .  Li.it  >J  Lumber. — We  have  not  estimated  the  cost  of  the  timber  standing, 
believing  that  the  grant  of  the  government  and  the  liberality  of  the  individual 
who  are  to  be  chiefly  benefited  by  this  road,  will  relieve  the  company  from  all 
charges  on  this  score.  It  is  proposed  to  purchase;  a  moveable  steam  saw-mill  to 
cut  the  timber  on  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  used,  and  this  may  be  done  on  all 
the  route  with  the  exception  of  two  or  tliree  miies.  The  cost  of  the  steam-mill 
will  be  about  $1,50U,  kiiJ  -upiJOsing  it  to  be  worn  out  in  the  coiu^truction  of  the 
road,  this  would  be  a  char;.  •  "n  uie  uiiie  of  $50.  For  one  mile  of  a  siu^^le  track, 
8  feet  wide  and  3  inche.-  uji.  k.  f  x  3  x  5280  =  126,720  feet,  board  mcusure,  are 
required.    Two  sills,  4  inches  by  4  inches,  would  add 

2x4x4x  6280       .  .  ^ — 

feet, making  in  all,  140,795  feet.  A  single  saw  will  cut  3,000  feet  per  day  of  such 
luml>er  as  tlie  roa<I  require^,  or  will  cut  the  lumbtjr  for  one  mile  of  the  road  in 
forty-six  days.  To  aiiend  to  the  mill,  there  Wiil  be  required  two  Hands  to  f«U 
the  trees  and  to  cut  Uiciu  livxw  yiov^it  l^iu^iiis,  a  >vagon  and  team  to  haul  ihem 
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the  engineer  at  $2  ppr  Jav,  of  the  biiods  at  $1  per  day  each,  of  [he  u'  ^ 
team  and  ilx  driver  at  $3,'^(>  have  a  total  of  {0  per  dHT.  Multiplviug  thin  by 
46.  the  number  of  day^  to  cut  tipber  for  one  mile  of  tlie  road,  anil  ndding  in 
the  $51)  per  mile  for  the  engine,  vo  have  the  coat  of  timber  per  mile  ^64. 

4.  Laying  Uu  limbtr. — By  actual  observation.  Mr.  Holcomb  ascertained  that 
■iz  men  laid,  tn  the  most  approved  manner,  ItO  yards  per  day.  They  laid, 
therefore,  a  mile  in  16  days,  yhe  vagot  of  these  laborers  for  IS  days  we  put  at 
$96.  If  vc  estimate  tlie  fiUing  in  of  the  endn  of  the  planhs  at  half  this  sum 
$48  {llnlfHnb't  eiiim^e).  ve  have  $144  per  mile  for  the  cost  of  laying  the  tim- 
ber and  completing  the  road. 

5.  IS'idging. — The  only  bridge  of  magnitude  will  be  that  ovpr  the  Hurricane. 
Tte  lcn^"h  cannot  eicued  3110  feet,  and,  at  $3  a  foot,  it9  cost  will  be  $901),  or  $30 
per  mile.  On  the  rest  of  th*route  we  think  an  average  of  20  feet  of  bridging 
to  the  mile  a  very  liberal  allowance.  The  bridging  of  small  branches  may  Ire 
safely  put  down  at  $1  per  foot.  This  will  increase  the  cost  to  $50  per  mile. 
Let  us  now  sum  up  all  our  estimates  : 

1.  Right  of  waj  pet  mil". | 

2.  Orulinii.  lonUng  uid  anpnlBti-ndgiiiK,... GSfi  00 

3.Li.iiil..r „ „... 4M  W 

*.  Lsjlns  lit  UBU  ul  Ulin^  In, _ „ IM  00 

'  Talat  OMt  par  nlle,  (1,24S  U) 

Its  Dl'babiutt. — On  this  point  the  undersigned  are  unable  to  report  anything 

Jatisfactory  to  themselves.     The  duration  of^timber  i»  affected  by  its  quality. 


by  climate,  and  by  itA  position.  Trees  of  the  same  speciei  are  not  as  dnrable 
'nthe  South  as  in  the  North,  The  lone- leaved  pine  of  Alabama  in  not  so  durable 
is  that,  nf  North  Carolina.    The  plaukroadsof  the  North  have  been  constructed 


of  hctnlock.  llie  ^ies  canadensis.  The  timber  from  this  tree  is  only  of 
secondary  importance,  and  it  is  the  lea.'it  valuable  of  all  the  large  resinous  trees 
of  Nonh  America.  It  was  no  doubt  employed  in  the  ocnstruction  of  plank- 
roads  in  (he  Slate  of  New  York,  on  accountsolely  of  its  abundanceaudcheapness. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  long-leaved  pine  is  the  roostvaluable  of  the  nsin. 
bearinj^  trees,  on  account  of  its  conipactnes.i  and  durability.  This  is  the  species 
of  pine  found  along  the  route  of  our  contemplated  road,  and  although  our  cli- 
mali-  i~  unfavorable  to  the  durability  of  timber,  yet  we  think  wc  may  claim  for 
our  ^miUiern  pine  a  durability  at  least  eiiiiiil  to  that  of  the  Northern  hemlock. 
Roads  cif  hemlock  arc  estimated,  by  Prof.  Gillespie,  to  last  from  6  to  12  years  ; 
and  by  Mr.  Holcomb,  7  years  :  preferring  the  minimum  estimate,  we  will  aay  of 
ouw,  tint  it  will  last  sis  years  at  least. 

Its  C.tp.iiiTif  TO  Exfand  thk  Coal  akd  Ibom  TaiDK.— The  capacity  of  the  road 
to  exjinnd  the  coal  and  iron  trade  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  reduction  of 
the  cu~i  of  transportation  which  it  may  be  able  to  effijct.  To  fiirm  a  just  esti- 
mate of  till.'!  reduction,  we  must  institute  a  comparison  between  the  tractive 
force  nuet^iary  Ui  tran<iport  a  ton  of  coal  or  iron  alon|r  the  pre.«ent  road,  and 
that  sxlow't  the  plankruad.  Th«  force  of  tr.ieliou  alonir  any  road  depends  upon 
two  circiinislaiices.vii.:  First,  Zfieitipe  or  steepness  of  Uie' road;  and,  secondly, 
The  nalart  of  its  lur/afe.  When  a  weight  i.s  drawn  up  an  inclined  plane,  the 
resistance  of  the  force  of  gravity,  or  the  weight  to  be  overeome,  bears  the  same 

iropor:iou  to  the  whole  winj-ht,  that  the  heighth  of  the  plane  bearti  to  ita  length. 

Thus,  if  a  road  rii^es  one  foot  in  ten,  a  horse  draning  up  it  a  load  of  one  ton, 
is  compi'lled  to  lift  up  one-tenth  of  the  weight,  that  is,  two  hundred  and  Iwen- 
tj'four  pounds.  To  this  is  tu  be  adde<f  the  force  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the 
load,  and  the  sum  is  thu  entire  expenditure  of  animal  strength  in  transporting 
one  toil  up  the  wholu  ascent.  Thi^  cxiierimentit  of  G.iyflier  and  Farnell  made 
with  loriils  of  31  cwt.  conform  Tory  closely  to  the  results  of  theory.  (Sec  Uie 
tabit  i  'liikipie  on  Raadi.)  So  that  tlie  resiatnjice  from  gravity  on  a  slope  of  I 
in  lO.i.,  to  that  ona  slope  of  1  in  30,  as  l-lUrh  of  the  wholeload  is  lol-30rhof  (he 
same,  ui  .^s  3  to  1.    If  ilien  there  were  two  roads  of  equally  good  surface,  say 

rlankri>ads,  and  if  the  maximum  slope  oa  the  one  wercl  in  10,  and  on  the  other 
iu  30,  there  would  be  tliree  times  expenditure  on  the  former,  of  as  much  trac- 
tive force  as  would  suffice  for  the  latter. 

32  VOL.  II. 
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Let  ns  now  consider  the  effect  of  surface.  Poncelet  in  his  treatise  entitled 
"  Mecaniaue  Industrielle/'  p.  507,  gives  the  following  relations  of  the  resistance 
from  friction,  for  wheels  rolling  on  different  surfaces : 

On  a  road  of  sand  and  grayel, l-18ih  of  the  load* 

/^«  -  K»v«»  ^^^^.^A  f^^  ordinary  condition, l-25tlx        «« 

On  a  broken  stone  road  I  jj^p^^^^'        a      "» l^tii 

On  a  parement  in  order, -    l-Mth.        ** 

On  nndreued  oak  planks, l-08tb        •* 

Assuming  that  the  maximum  slope  on  the  Duke'sf^Tallej  road  is  1  in  10«  which 
is  not  far  from  the  truth,  and  that  the  resistance  from  firiction  is  1-I6th  of  the 
load,  the  tractive  force  required  for  transporting:  a  load  along  it,  is  for  resistance 
of  gravity  1-lOth,  for  resistance  of  friction  1-I€ith,  and  for  both 


10     I     IS  — 


26 
10      1     16  160 


of  the  whole  load.    On  a  plankroad,  the  maximum  slope  of  irhich  is  1  in  30« 
and  the  resistance  of  friction  l-9dth,  the  tractive  force  is 

•        .*  *  1  O-  -L J? 

80  "T"  98  —  2M0. 

If  the  load  is  a  ^n  of  2340  lbs.,  the  tractive  force  on  the  common  road  ia  364  lbs., 
while  on  the  plankroad  it  is  only  97  lbs.  This  makes  one  horse  on  the  plank- 
road equid  t#t^ree  ^^rses  and  three-fourths  of  a  horse  on  the  common  road. 
But  when  we  cogi^dei  that  the  power  of  a  horse  to  overcome  a  draught  dimin- 
ishes upon  an  asciq|;*  in  a  neater  ratio  than  that  of  a  man,  owing  to  its  anatom- 
ical formation,  being  on  a  level  equivalent  to  that  of  five  men,  and  on  a  steep 
ascent  to  only  that  of  three  (Lib.  Uteful  Know.),  we  may  safely  say  that  one 
horse  on  the  plankroad  will  do  the  work  of  four  on  the  present  road.  And  it 
ought  not  to  be  left  out  of  consideration,  that  this  comparison  is  made  in  the 
summer  condition  of  the  road;  and  that  during  the  most  active  season,  the 
winter,  the  force  of  traction  on  the  common  road  is  greatly  above  the  value  as- 
sumed, while  the  seasons  have  no  influence  upon  the  plankroad. 

Not  taking  into  consideration. the  value  of  tne  vehicles,  which  would  be  much 
in  favor  of  uie  plankroad,  since  fewer  would  perform  the  work,  the  plankroad 
would  deliver  coal  and  iron,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  at  one-fourth 
of  the  present  cost  of  transportation,  were  the  road  a  free  one.  If  this  be  so, 
its  capacity  to  develop  the  coal  and  iron  trade,  will  not  be  questioned  by  any 
one,  provided  what  is  saved  in  moti^^  nower  is  not  entirely  expended  in  tolls. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  next  branch  of  our  subject 

The  Profits  moif  the  Road. — Mr.  Holcomb  reports,  that  "a  road  from 
Rome  to  Oswego,  that  was  so  indifferently  built  as  to  require  to  be  relaid  after 
one  years'  use,  paid,  notwiUistandin^,  thirty  per  cent,  per  annum.  Indeed  the 
profits  of  such  roads  were  so  great,  that  the  Legislature  of  New  York  passed  a 
general  law  restricting  their  income  to  ten  per  cent.  When  the  income  exceeds 
tnis,  after  setting  asi(fe  a  fund  for  repairs  and  renewals,  the  tolls  are  required  to 
be  reduced. 

*•  The  rates  of  toll  on  the  New  York  roads  are  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  mile 
for  a  single  horse  and  vehicle  of  anv  kind  ;  one  and  a  half  cent  for  two  horses 
and  a  vehicle,  and  half  cent  per  mile  for  every  additional  horse.  This  would 
be  three  and  a  half  cents  per  mile  for  a  six  horse  team,  an  amount,  appar- 
ently, which  the  coal  or  iron  dealer,  or  the  planter  would  very  cheerfhlly  and 
gladly  pay  for  the  facilities  of  a  good  road,  wnere  his  wagons  would  neither  up- 
set nor  stick  in  the  mud,  which  is  so  frequently  the  case  on  many  of  our  roads  m 
the  winter  season.  It  would  seldom,  however,  be  necessary  to  drive  more  than 
four  horses  or  mules  to  a  wagon  on  a  plankroad,  in  which  event,  the  tolls  at  the 
New  York  raies  would  be  two  and  a  naif  cents  per  mile.  On  a  plankroad  four 
horses  will  carry  the  load  of  six,  with  more  ease,  and  wiUi  one-hsQf  more  speed* 
or  suppose  twenty  miles  to  be  the  present  rate  per  day  for  a  loaded  team,  ttbir^ 
could  be  as  easily  performed  on  a  plankroad.  Such  at  least,  are  the  impressions! 
have  received  on  looking  into  the  subject" — Uolcomb*t  Letter  to  the  ua.  Jotan- 
al  and  Mfssenger. 

Holcomb's  observations  were  made  on  roads  graded  to  1  in  16.  "We  propose 
to  grade  ours  to  1  in  30,  on  which  one  horse  will  draw  as  much  as  four  on  ani^ 
dinary  road.    The  element  of  time  we  have  left  out  of  the  account because  as 
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«  geaerikl  BrineTp1«,  hsrses  are  more  economicallj  eraplored  in  cuttoip  heavy 
Iiuds  at  slow  rates,  Uian  in  cmrying  light  loads  at  rapid  ralea,  as  both  theory 
and  experience  prove.  On  •  road  graded  aa  we  propose,  the  tolls  should  be 
greater  Chao  those  in  New  York,  in  the  proportian  of  3  te  8,  in  order  to  yield  the 
same  income;  ood  yet,  at  the  BHioe  time,  lo  lai  the  vagouer  no  higher  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  hauled.  This  would  make  t  cents  per  mile  for  a  two 
horse  team,  and  one  and  a  third  cent  per  mile  for  erery  additiooAl  hortie. 

To  ascertain  the  profits,  we  muat  then  extimate  the  ntmber  i>f  horses  and  vehi- 
cles that  will  probably  pass  aling  the  road  per  annum.  This  result  can  be 
reached  most  readily  by  estimating-  the  amount  of  traffic  truiHp«rtod.  At  this 
time  about  7,000  tons  of  cool  are  raised  in  tbo  vicinity  of  Duso's  Valley  road, 
from  the  estAblishment  of  a  plankroad,  it  is  presumable  that  a  tenfold  increase 
in  the  Hunber  of  tons  will  be  realiied  in  a  very  diort  period.  Look  back  to  tbd 
table  showing  the  increase  of  the  c«al  trade  in  tie  Schuylkill  valley  coutequenl 
upon  improved  fBcilitic4  of  getting  the  cool  to  market,  and  it  vill  not  be  doubt- 
ed that  a  tenfold  ratio  is  a  veiy  moderate  iocreaae  in  the  trade  tu  be  ezpeeled 
from  the  plankroad.  Then  70,(KJO  tons  of  coal  will  pass,  on  an  average',  Ui  miles 
oftberoad.whichisthesane  as  35,000  tons  throng  its  whole  length  of  SSmilea. 
Throe  years  ago,  Peanaylvania  had  317  iron  furnaces  in  blast.  Hay  wc  rea- 
souably  expect  to  hav«  six  tributary  to  this  roodT  Already  we  hear  o^l^o  is 
process  of  erection,  under  the  present  disabilities  attondiug  trajiapoi^tion.  Wa 
tbinh,  therefore,  that  six  is  not  loo  high  an  estimate.  It  IB  4»t«d  ^>jVie  Board 
of  Trade  oF  Sehujikill  county,  that  42  furnaces  turned  oat  lS^,T90'libiis  of  iron 
annnally.  Thi>  is,  in  round  numbers,  3,000  tons  pet  annum  to  e«A  furnace.  Sis 
will  turn  out,  then.  18,000  tons  per  annum,  which  will  pass  through  the  whole 
lenrth  of  the  road  of  30  miles. 

The  quantity  of  lime  sent  to  Aa  market  (r<«i  the  sUtion  of  country  to  he 
penetrated  by  the  proposed  rood,  anounta  at  this  time  to  near  300  Ions.  If  this 
trade  should  realtie  a  tenfold  incraaae  as  is  most  probable,  it  would  fumish  3,000 
through  t«n8  per  annum. 

But  besides  these  articles,  there  i«  cnery  rattacu  to  believe  that  the  planter* 
and  farmers  of  Roup's  and  Jones's  valleys  will  avail  themselves  of  tbe  advan- 
tages of  the  plankroad  for  the  transportation  of  the  produftls  of  the  soil. 

We  possess  no  data  for  nuking  an  estiraate  of  the  quantity  of  grain  and  SoDT 
that  now  finds  a  market  or  a  place  of  shipment  at  tbe  city  of  Tuscaloosa.  We 
put  it  down  at  30  tons,  as  certainlr  under  the  i«al  amounL  Should  this  trade 
be  doubled  only  by  Ibe  road,  it  will  fumish  btt  tons  through. 

Tbe  quantity  of  cotton  receive!  at  the  Tuscaloosa  warehouse  is  about  G,000 
bales  per  annum.  Of  this,  propably  4,500  bales  arrive  in  the  direction  of  the 
prnpoaed  rood,  and  would  ai  '"''  ' 

To  bring  these  estimates 
ioal,  35,000  through  Ions;  i 
total,  5T,1HS  tons. 

The  force  uf  traction  neeeasary  to  tranuMHt  this  upon  a  plankroad  graded  t» 
1  foot  in  30,  is,  as  we  have  shawB  above  ISS-SSJOths,  or  l-S3dofthe  whole 
weight.  This  is  3,486.3  tons  or 5,569,313  lbs.  If  the  average  powerofadraught 
borne  at  3  loiles  per  hour  for  ten  hours  a  day,  be  100  lbs.  (which  is  tho  general 
estimate),  then  55,633  horses,  working  at  3  miles  per  hour,  would  be  required  to 
transport  this  anouDt  of  traffic.  At  this  rate  they  would  traverse  the  road  ta 
10  hours  or  one  working  dav,  and  the  total  amount  of  tabor  would  be  equal  to 
,55.093  days'  work  of  a  single  horse.  If  the  number  of  horses  to  a  vehicle,  aver- 
age four,  tho  traffic  would  be  equal  to  13,923  wagons  and  teams  passing  once 
down  the  road.  The  toll  at  the  New  Yark  rales  would  be  on  each  wagon  and 
team  2^  cents  per  mile,  or  75  cents  for  tiie  wbvle  30  miles.  This  would  yield 
an  income  of  S1II,44S  25  per  annum. 

But  we  have  charged  lolls  only  on  tbe  descending  and  loaded  wagons,  and 
not  on  those  returning.  Tour  committee  think  that  the  tolls  on  returning  wag- 
ons may  be  reduced  to  1  cent  per  mile,  per  vehicle  of  4  horses,  which  would 
amount  lo  30  cents  the  whole  distance  through.  This  would  swell  tbe  income 
to  114,619  IS. 

These  lolls  would  be  much  lower  than  those  of  New  York,  becanse  in  the  first 
place,  no  difTerence  is  made  there  in  favor  of  empty  wagons;  and  In  the  second 
place,  on  a  road  graded  to  1  in  3D,  one  horse  does  the  work  of  four,  while  on  the 
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New  York  road,  four  do  the  work  of  six.  Yet  the  tolls  in  New  York  are  paicT. 
cheerfully  by  the  farmers,  and  the  plankroad  preferred,  in  point  of  economy,  to 
ihe  railroad,  even  where  they  have  been  laid  side  by  side. 

The  cost  of  the  plankroad  for  30  miles,  is  in  round  numbers  $37,300,  and  the 
timber  will  decay  (as  we  have  supposed)  in  6  years.  So  then  the  road  must  pay 
back  tliese  $37,300  and  8  per  cent,  compound  interest,  in  the  space  of  six  years. 
It  must  therefore  pay  $8,069  ]>er  annum.  But  its  income  is  shown  to  be,  H,- 
619  15,  thus  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  road,  after  paying  back  its  cost, 
and  8  per  cent.,  of  $6,550  15. 

But,  here  again  our  estimate  has  been  to  the  prejudice  of  the  road,  because  we 
have  supposed  the  whole  of  it  to  be  destroy ea  by  decay  iu  six  years:  whereas 
the  graded  track  will  be  uninjured,  and  in  a  state  of  reacUue^ss  to  receive  a  new 
covering  of  plank.  The  cost  of  timber  is  $464  per  mile.  The  cast  of  layine 
and  filling  in  the  ends  of  the  plank  $144  per  mile.  The  cost  of  bridging  smafi 
branches  $20  per  mile.  Making  the  perishable  expenditure  $628  per  mile.  For 
30  miles  this  amounts  to  $J  8.840.  Then  the  inquiry  is.  what  must  be  the  an- 
nual income  of  tlie  road  to  pay  the  inter(?st  on  $18,460,  and  to  refund  in  six 
years  the  sum  of  .$18,840  at  8  per  cent,  compound  interest.  The  interest  on  $18,- 
460  is  $1,476  80.  The  annuity  which  in  b  years  will  pay  $18,840,  at  compound 
interest,  is  $4,074  30.  Making  the  whole  income  of  the  road,  in  order  to  pay  8 
per  cent.,  $5,551  10.  But  its  income  as  estimated  above  is  $14  619  15;  leaving  a 
balance  in  favor  of  the  road,  over  and  above  its  cost  and  interest,  of  $9,068  Oo. 

And  here  it  is  interesting  to  inquire  what  capability  will  the  road  impart  to 
the  carriers  of  traffic  on  it,  to  pay  tolls  at  the  raters  assumed  above  ?  This  i& 
easily  estimated  by  calculating  the  annual  saving  of  labor  in  the  transportatioa 
of  the  traffic  by  the  plankroad,  as  compared  with  the  present  road. 

We  have  seen  that  the  cost  of  transporting  57,185  imia  of  traffic  on  the  plank- 
road is  that  of  the  labor  of  a  single  horse  lor  55,693  days.  Rating  the  day's 
work  of  a  horse  at  50  cents,  the  cost  of  transportation  amounts  to  $27,846  oO. 
Now  what  would  the  cost  be  on  the  present  road  Y  The  resistance  of  gravity 
is  1-lOth,  and  that  of  friction  l-16th,  making  together  nearly  l-6th  of  the  whole 
weight,  or  9,531  tons,  equal  to  21,349,440  ll:)s.;  which  would  require 213,494  horse* 
working  at  3  miles  per  hour.  They  would  traverse  the  road  of  30  miles  in  a 
working  day,  so  that  the  totiil  amount  of  labor  would  be  equal  to  213,494  dap' 
work  oi  a  horse  ;  which  at  50  cents  per  day  amounts  to  $106,747.  Subtracting 
from  this  sum,  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  plankroad,  and  we  have  the 
Having  of  labor  in  transportation  $78,900  50;  out  of  which  the  carriers  pay  toll 
to  an  amount  no  greater  than  $14,619  15.  So  that,  if  the  conjectural  amount  of 
traffic  did  now  pass  on  the  present  road,  without  any  profit  to  the  owners  of  it ; 
the  same  would,  on  a  plankroad,  yield  a  profit  of  .$^8,900  50— $14,619  15,  or 
$64,281  35.  This  amount  of  traffic  does  not  now  pass  to  market,  because  the 
cost  of  transportation  absorbs  all  the  profits  ;  but  tlie  lar^e  amount  of  profit 
which  would  oe  realized  from  the  same;  if  transported  on  a  jnaukroad,  is  the  true 
measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  road  to  expand  trade. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  we  desire  to  present  the  saving  of 
labor  in  transportation  upon  a  plankroad,  compared  with  a  common  road.  The 
present  amount  of  coal  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Duke's  ViUley  road,  is  7,000  tons 
per  annum.  This  on  15  miles  of  the  roacl  is  equal  to  3,500  tons  on  30  miles  of 
tlie  road.  Of  iron,  say  one  ton  is  now  brought  to  TuscJiloosa  ;  of  lime,  50  tons: 
of  cotton,  1,125  tons;  of  grain  and  flour,  30  tons;  making  in  all  4.706  tons  per 
annum  for  30  miles.  This  is  the  present  development  of  the  trade.  Now  the 
cost  of  transporting  this  on  the  existing  road  is  equal  to  a  draught  of  784.33 
tons,  or  1,75G,^'J9  li»-:.,  which  is  equal  to  17,569  horses  working  10  hours  a  day 
at  a  rate  of  3  miles  j^er  hour.  And  iis  tliey  will  traverse  the  road  in  one  day. 
the  cost  is  ( qvial  to  17,569  days'  work  of  one  horse  ;  or  S8,784  50. 

If  the  plankroad  were  constructed,  the  cost  of  transportation  on  it,  if  it  were 
a  free  road,  would  be  that  of  a  draught  of  204.6  or  4;)8,304  lbs.,  which  would 
require  4,5n')  horses  working  one  day,  which  is  equal  to  4.583  days'  Work  of  one 
horse,  or  $2,290.     The  difference  of  cost  on  the  two  roads  is  $b.494  50.     This 


intcrast  for  its  construction.    But  as  was  shown  above,  this  proposed  rt>ad.  if  its 
cost  does  not  exceed  $31  JiOQ,  t^inb^  ke^t  up  with  tolls  amounting  to  $5,551  10 
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per  annara.  Whence  it  ap{>cim  that  the  traffic  already  developed  and  ready  to 
puss  on  tiie  road,  U  sufficient  to  support  il,  aud  at  tlie  same  time  to  put  $^13  40 
in  the  pocket*  of  the  camera.  In  this  Tiew  of  the  aubjecl,  uo  oue  cau  doubt 
the  auccesB  of  the  road. 

But  we  must  pass  oq  to  the  neit  branch  of  our  subject. 

5.  Collahral  Injl-tcnen. — All  history  teaches  lliat  iodu'^try  is  stimulatud  and 
(juickencd  bv  nvv  aud  improved  niiu-tota,  or  by  iucrenaed  facilities  of  trausport- 
tng  to  the  pdiiiu  o(  exchange  tlie  productB  of  labor.  This  is  a  truieni  so  uni- 
versally ackuowled^d  as  not  to  require  deraoostration,  The  effect  of  the  coal 
trade  m  Pennsylvania  has  been  to  place  in  juitapositiso  tlie  fuel,  thi>  ore,  tlie 
flun,  the  furnace.  Cbe  tolling  mill  and  the  nail  fictorj.  We  have  not  had  time 
to  examine  particularly  the  statistics  of  the  coal  trade  of  New  York,  Baltimore 
aad  Pittsburgh.  Suffice  it  bowever  to  say,  that  the  trade  of  the  fonnci  city  has 
justified  the  profitable  eipeaditures  of  larj^-e  suras  in  railroads.  With  a  dimin- 
ished foreign  trade,  the  cit^  of  Fhiladelphia  is  yet  progreBsinz  rapidly  in  popu- 
lation and  wealth,  which  is  solely  attributable  to  her  large  domestic  trade  in 
■— Q  and  coal.    Baltimot^  has  received  a  large  accession  of  trade  ~' —  "" 


Bod  contributing  Tery  n  _  , 

distinguished  for  its  manufactories  generally  ;  but  it  was  coal  aim  nuu  maigiic 

the  first  impulse  to  its  buaiiiess,  and  on  which  it  is  now  dependent  for  its  great 

prosperity. 

Similar  causes  generally  produce  similar  eflccla,  and  if  the  trade  in  coal  and 
iron  have  produced  sucb  results  elwwhere.is  it  too  much  to  snppo^^;  that  it  will 
impart  toTuscalooaa  and  tbe  HUrrounding  country  a  st.ite  of  prosperity  defying 
all  calculation  1 

This  trade  will,  in  addition  to  the  other  influences  already  mentioned,  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  real  estato  in  Tuscaloosa — will  caiiso  houses  to  be  built, 
and  will  increase  population  and  wealth.  Its  hcalthfuluess,  and  itn  great  ad- 
vantages in  water  and  fuel,  will  moke  it  the  seat  of  eitensive  manufacturing 
operations.  We  shall  then  manufacture  not  only  cotton,  shoes  ^d  paper,  but 
we  shall  have  furnaces,  founderies,  rolling  mills,  nail  factories,  woolen  facto- 
ries, flour  mills,  Ac,  Ac.  The  navigation  of  the  Black  W.irrior  will  be  ini- 
praved.  and  steamers  and  barges  will  be  introduced.  adaptM  to  the  depth  of 
water  durinir  summer  and  autumn  ;  so  that  an  active  trade  will  be  prosecuted  all 
Reasons  of  the  year  between  this  citj;  and  Mobile  and  intormediato  points. 
Mobile  will  thus  rewive  increased  spirit  and  animation  at  a  season  when  tlia 
cotton  trade  aud  her  commerce  are  most  languid,  and  place  her  under  obligations 
to  aid  the  enterprise  which  is  to  produce  such  results.  And  here  too  we  ought 
to  add,  that  when  we  shall  have  erected  founderies  and  other  kindred  catablish- 
ments,  instead  of  Eoing,  as  we  now  do,  to  Periusylvania,  Ohio  or  Indiana,  for 
our  stoamcts,  we  snail  build  tbem  at  home  at  a  much  less  cost,  and  at  the  name 
time  give  profitable  employment  to  a  great  number  of  mechanics,  using  our  own 
timber  aud  manufactures,  and  adding  to  the  number  of  consumers  of  our 
provisions. 

The  facilities  of  transportation  being  increased,  new  staples  will  be  introduced. 
The  lands,  especially  those  east  of  us,  which  do  not  grow  cotton  advantageously, 
will  be  devoted  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  other  grain  crops.  That  immense 
tract  of  elevated  land  lying  between  this  and  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  which 
19  SO  admirably  adapted  to  browsing  herds,  will  be  brought  into  requisition  for 
rearing  cattle  and  sheep.  Experience  has  fully  demonstrated  that  the  district 
referred  to  is  the  licit  wool-growing  region  in  the  Unitod  States,  whether  wo 
regard  the  titiantity  or  quality  of  the  product.  Wool  may  be  most  profitably 
^rowed,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  few  now  engaged  in  the  business,  at  twenty 
^Tits  per  pound  ;  and  the  reasons  that  sheep  husbandrr  is  not  more  extensively 
Bro,sucuterl,  are,  the  recent  seltlemnit  of  this  section  o^  the  country,  the  absence 
if  a  home  demand,  and  the  difficulty  of  transporting  to  distant  markets.    But 

.at  mills  for  carding  anil  spinning  wool  bo  erected  at  this  place — let  a '  — 

■narltet  for  the  raw  staple  be  supplied,  and  hundreds  will  presently  ei 
:he  business. 

We  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  whether  the  completion  of  the  road,  and  the 
v>nsequeiices  resulting,  would  not  generate  a  trade  in  naval  stores.  But  wo 
diould  uot  be^Burprised  if  Tuscaloosa  were  to  supply  tbe  borne  demand  for  tai 
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and  turpentiive.    It  Trill  certainly  increase  yerj  greatly  the  tradfe  in  lumber, 
enable  U8  to  obtain  it  at  a  diminished  price. 

We  regard  the  present  projection  as  toe  HKre  initiation  of  a  still  grander  scheme 
»f  improvements  The  road  ta  Roup's  valley  would  constitute  but  a  single  section 
in  a  line  extending  east,  either  to  the  Coosa,  or  to  the  contemplated  railroad 
from  the  Tennessee  to  the  Alabama  river  ;  thus  connecting  us  with  any  part  of 
east  or  north  of  us — a  result  which  we  have  long  desiped  to  accomplish.  But 
whether  this  enlarged  design  be  ever  carriedout  or  not,  it  is  perfectly  certain  thai 
the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  Tuscaloosa  and  the  country  contiguous  to  the  road^ 
and  trading  to  this  city,  will  be  greatly  increased.  Tills  is  so  obvious  a  se- 
quence from  what  has  already  oeen  said,  that  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  Xo 
pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject  further. 

6.  The  means  of  conMtnuilng  it. — ^That  a  road  imparting  so  naany  advantages, 
as  this  would;  remunerating  so  largely  for  the  expenditures  made  upon  it, 
should  not  be  Me  to  conMnand  the  capital  necessary  to  its  construction,  would 
be  anomalous  indeeck  We  have  no  fears  upon  this  point.  Men  are  generally 
governed  by  their  interests ;  and  this  subject  has  only  to  be  fairly  and  fully  pre- 
sented to  the  public  mind,  in  order  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  th/e  great 
iinportance  and  the  entire  practicability  of  the  scheme. ,  There  is  this  to  be  said 
of  the  constructioB  of  a  plankroed ;  tnat  after  it  has  been  located,  ,the  labor 
of  the  country  is  competent  to  construct  every  part  of  it.  So  that  "we  de^n 
it  in  such  a  case  altogether  practicable  and  advisable,  to  accept  oC  labor 
(rated  at  a  fadr  price)  instead  of  money,  in  payment  of  stock.  Only  some  10 
er  $15,00i)  need  be  raised  in  cash,  in  order  to  pajr  for  engineering,  supervision, 
steam  mills,  implements,  ^c,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  stock  may-  saifely  be  taken 
in  labor.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  road  will  be  built  If  not  by  ours^ves,  it  will 
be  by  others.  It  is  impossible  for  articles  of  such  prime  necessity,  as  iron  and 
eoal,  located  just  precisely  where  they  are  aaost  wanted,  to  reiaain  lecig  em- 
boweled in  the  eartli.  The  city  of  liew  Orleans  is  supplied  with  coal  from 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Tennessee  and  England,  at  an  average  price  of 
$9  75  the  ton.— (Thy/or**  Siatistcs  n/  Col ) 

Cuba  is  supplied  with  coal  chiedy  from  the  English  pits,  at  $11  40  the  ton. 
These  places  as  well  as  all  others  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  ea^  be  sup' 
plied  by  us  more  cheaply  than  irom,  any  other  locality ;  and  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  coal  along  our  southern  shores,  must  develc^  speedily  and  extensively 
our  deposits  of  coal.    The  Qulf  of  Mexico  will  become  the  most  important 
inland  sea  in  the  wodd.    It  is  the  4ebotiehement  of  a  system  of  inland  naviga- 
tion uueoualtd  by  any  in  the  world — the  outlet  of  tlie  trade  of  a  valley  withoat 
a  parallel  in  extent  of  surface,  in  fertility  of  soil,  and  variety  of  productions. 
And  when  we  add  to  this  the  ^t,  that  on  the  con^etion  of  the  railways,  now 
iin  progress  or  in  contemplation  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  it  will  be  the  greait 
highway  of  nations  to  Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  wh»  cax^  doubt  that 
in  ten  years  its  waters  will  be  plowed  by  twenty  steamers  for  one  at  the  present 
time.     We  took  occasion  to  remark  in  another  connection,  that  ours  was  the 
i^e  of  steam?    It  is  not  for  human  conjecture  to  impose  limits  upon  the  applies^ 
lion  of  a  power  so  vast,  as  to  annihilate  time  and  distance,  in  laaking  the  pon- 
derous car  and  the  capacious  steamship  to  outstrip  in  speed  the  wings  of  the 
wind — and  yet  so  perfectly  under  control,  as  to  draw  out  the  fibres  of  cotton  and 
wool  even  to  gossamer  fineness,    pur  coal  measure,  sooner  or  later,  is  to  supply 
the  fuel  for  tl^  development  of  tins  power  on  tlie  waters  of  the  Gulf.     The  time 
will  come,  when  our  posterity  will  smile  at  the  gravity  with  which  we  are  here 
to-day  deliberating  upon  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  plankroad  for  the 
development  of  mineral  wealth,  upon  which  they  will  spend  as  nmuy  millions 
as  we  do  thousands. 

In  view  of  all  which  facts  and  deductions.  Be  it  Resrdvcd  by  this  o^eeting, 

1.  That  the  coal  and  iron  deposits  in  the  vicinity  of  Tuscaloosa  are  of  great 
extent  and  value ;  and  that  it  is  the  true  interest  of  this  section  of  the  State^ 
that  they  be  immediately  and  properly  developed. 

2.  Tliat  this  object  will  be  effected  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  by  the  con" 
struction  of  a  plankroad  of  small  maximum  grade,  not  exceeding  1  in  30,  be- 
ginning at  the  city  of  Tuscaloosa,  and  running  along  the  present  Duke's  Valley 
road,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  may  permit^  and  terminating  at  8om« 
guitable  poLot  in  the  iron  regionv 
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4.  That  &  committee  ol  fire  bo  appointed  to  obtain  &  suitable  charter  from  thB 
Slate  legiBlature. 

5.  That  the  value  of  ^he  shares  be  prized  at  $25. 

6.  That  a  committee  of  fire  be  appotut«d  to  petition  Congress  far  a  grant  of 
the  public  lands  on  the  Hae  of  the  conteinplated  road,  to  serve  for  original  con- 
•traclion  and  aubeequent  repairs. 

That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  petition  the  legislature  for  a  snrvej 
of  the  Black  Warrior  bclov  the  citj  of  Tuscaloosa,  with  a  view  of  aacert^ning 
the  practicability  of  rendering  the  nver  navigable  for  steamboats  during  the  sum- 


eapectfuUv  e 
eptember  M, 


Eubmitlfd  ii 


Non.— In  making  u  HtlnuU  nl  Ih«  «Ht  of  the  plsnknwt,  n  bBTe  nil 
tiM  eiTenUMSiit  ud  the  UbnaU^  at  prlTtU  IpdlfUo^  to  nlieTi  tht  «a 

«Mlng  to  aiUUt  tb(  reioll*  u  iffectMl  bj  MhtltiDlul  chugei  on  then  uu 
Tin  wight  of  way  ihonlil  tubnu  a  bnuUli  of  XW  tt*l.    Thin  will  bo  3 
•Bd  nting  tfaa  iHtdi  at  (atwnmnt  *tlcD.  ■bicfa  li  Iheir  fuU  nJiH  In  u 
flew,  tbia  tpipo«a  apon  Uw  rud  a  iJkargQ  of  |30  SO  per  miW. 

A  tree  ttast  iqDknfl  IB  iacfacs  ud  kn^rda  two  cnta  of  IS  ftwt  each,  will  m 
•n  larlnf  Ilia  ntd:  m>  Uul  3W  tieei  will  furnlth  tlie  Iniabsr  tat  a  mil< 

tnae  niij  be  obtained  on  the  acX4  acne  of  tlH  rt-' ■- —  '" 

wbldi  le  generallj  Ihfl  csk  l«»iiis  241  tnn  per  i 

tlaniid.  ITU  now  boaght  In  th«  Ttcloltj  of  the  roaid  fbi  M 


csKle«iiig2tl  tnnpcr  laSln  tabBpilnsbued.    Tm 
In  thevl --"■ — -      ■■ 


»  tl^SB  per  mile,  ana  the  e 
rewiUtl 


9.  ALABAMA  RAILROAD  EKTERFBISE.* 
I  have  not  a11ud»l  tu  the  groat  overland  roads  proposed  to  be  run  ^m  Hetn- 
phis  »r  St.  I;ouis,  because  public  opinion  is  fast  determiDing  upon  their  imprac- 
Ucabilit;.  We  maj  set  the  ball  in  motion,  but  it  caonot  reach  home  in  our  day. 
It  is  very  evident  that  much  the  largest  portion  of  tJiis  commerce  will  be  car- 
ried (lu  by  means  of  steam  ve»»icU,  and  they  must  "coal "  at  some  point  id  the 
Gulf ;  and  what  point  ho  suitJible  as  the  harbor  uf  Uobile  ? 

The  coast  survey,  conducted  by  the  fetlenil  government,  has  recently  given  to 
the  public,  in  the  most  authentic  forir    -  '•"""''-i r  '»•■'  •-""  i~~.-t.~-~  ~i 


Mobile  bn 

rboT.     In 

communication 

romA 

d  super- 

intend  eut 

uftiiat  work,  lie  Stales : 

"Th»lth< 

depth  of  w 

Irr  wUch  can  be  isn 

rind  D.cr 

the  bar  at  the  intruics  of  MobU 

eBar.it 

r.si^ 

iioftk 

IreuT.onymune. 

true,  going  throogb  with  one  or 

mi  (he  rulK 

>■#  ihwleit  wu-r.  ' 

"The  d.pt»  of  water 

t  the  ■DchormgB  nf  I 

le  fleet  D 

f  aerthut  Twele  Id  the  bar,  li 

SKWh. 

«BL    Thm 

.■.j«-/=U» 

fiir  large  iturti.  Hit  the  weet  e 

odStMo. 

Wle  Point, 

oR™  eight 

to  ten  blbonia  water 

taot  from  th*  tboie  froia  one  to 

one-Iealh 

atxaih: 

.'S.«'i 

depth  wblcheonld  be 
lillitweaA^fH 

er  Uie  bu,  wHKveBlnn  bet. 

iBlSUlt 

•echat 

MBU  low  wUer." 

He  thus  concludes 

! 

-ftomtl 

leu  Ikctiit 
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1832,  WHILST  THE  BAB  ITSELF,  OOlTirKCTXD  Wm  THUT,  HAS  PABSZD  OKADUAXXT  SIAWABD,  SXXPEnM  AS 

II  ALVA^CZD." 

The  confidence  which  was  inspired  by  the  character  of  this  information, soon 
led  the  *•  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  '*  to  make  Mobile  its  point  for 
"coaling,"  instead  of  New  Orleans.  Their  steamers  now  enter  the  harbor  every 
two  weeks,  and  a  market  for  coal  is  opened,  which,  though  comparatively  small, 
wnll  increase  from  the  increasing  demand,  until  from  the  rich  mines  lying  on  the 
route,  together  with  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tuscaloosa — vre  &^all  supply 
the  largest  portion  of  the  immense  quantity  which  will  be  required  for  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Gulf,  as  well  as  for  all  local  purposes  of  the  country  adjacent 
thereto. 

The  character  of  the  harbor,  as  given  by  Mr.  Bache,  was  fully  confirmed  by 
the  entrance  of  the  steamers.  In  a  letter,  written  by  W.  B.  Liot,  the  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  said  company,  he  says  : 

".Feeling  some  little  degree  of  anxiety  respecting  the  Issue  of  the  first  attempt  miulc  by  the 
Royal  Mail  pteampackcte  to  cross  the  bar  of  Mobile,  I  paid  particular  attention  to  th<i>  taoundingi 
taken  on  board  the  Dec,  when  she  entered  the  bay,  on  the  Slst  January  last,  and  I  was  ^rrattficd 
to  observe  that  the  ihoalest  water  on  the  bar,  when  we  crossed  it,  was  fuU  four  fathtmt*  (twenty- 
four  feet) — the  Dee's  draft  at  the  time  being  prcdsely  seventeen  feet.  There  -were  two  leadsmen 
sounding  when  she  entered  the  port — her  engines  were  '  slowed' — the  water  on  th.o  bar  was  very 
smooth,  and  a  light  air  of  wind  olowing  flx)m  the  south-east" 

In  this  connection,  it  is  proper  also  to  add,  that  a  supply  of  Tuscaloosa  coal 
was  taken  by  this  line  of  steamers,  on  trial,  and  knowiuj^  tnat  it  liad  been  gath- 
ered by  inexperienced  hands,  and  taken  from  the  surface  where  it  •was  easiestto 
be  obtained,  without  any  regard  to  its  quality,  some  anxiety  was  felt,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  test,  by  those  of  our  citizens  who  took  an  interest  in  tlie  exi^eriment. 
They  were  gratified,  however,  by  the  r&sult,  as  evidenced  by  this  publication: 

**■  RoTAL  MAn  Stkahship  Dcs,  Ilavanna,  February  25,  ISliQ. 
"  Wo  hereby  certify  that  the  ICO  tons  of  Tuscaloosa  coal,  received  on  the  22cl  injitant,  is  mxiVh 
better  than  that  supplied  on  the  1st  instant,  and  in  point  of  consumption,  \a  oa«j  atenxninv  (waL 
It  is  equal  to  the  WeUh  coal,  jtenvrally  supplied  to  the  company  in  the  West  Indies ;  it  rotjuiivf  a 
stronger  draft  for  burning,  and  has  less  ciinJcer  than  some  of  the  Welsh  coal. 

D.  Grajit,  Cblef  Eu^neer. 
Wm.  Allan,  Ck>in.  Doc." 

Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  coal  furnished  was  pronounced  equal 
to  the  Welsh,  which  is  said,  for  steam  purposes,  to  Ihj  superior  to  any  otljer  Eng- 
lish coal,  and  furnished  at  a  less  price  tnan  could  be  aflFordeil  at  the  West  In- 
dies, and  tliis  in  tlie  very  infancy  of  the  business,  we  can  easily  calculate  tie 
extent  of  our  advantage,  when  large  capital  shall  be  invested  in  regular  uiiuioe 
operations.* 

What  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the  abundance  of  coal  may  be  api,]ied  to 
the  stores  of  iron,  limestone  and  marble,  with  which  this  section  of  our  State  is 
stratified.     Already,  forges  have  been  established  in  the  counties  of    iienton, 
Cherokee  and  Talladega,  with  most  satisfactory  results  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
ore.     A  gentleman,  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  Ireniif^ylvania, 
lately  visited  this  State,  with  a  view  of  transferring  his  interest  to  it.     1  con- 
Tersed  with  him  on  his  way  home.     The  result  of  his  examination  fully  justified 
the  report.s  he  had  received  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  coal  and   iron — 
but  the  cost  of  transportation  to  Mobile  had  deterred  him  from  the  en  rei  prise. 
He  remarked  on  parting,  "  once  build  a  railroad  to  the  mineral  re^ioji,  or  so 
much  of  one  as  will  insure  its  being  completed,  and  Alabamians  mav,  if  thev 

*  We  have  an  analysis  of  our  coal  reported  by  Sir  C.  Lyell.  in  tlio  Journal  of  tli^  (>.-r.j<>jrt.:*l 
Society  of  London.  Wo  give  it  below,  together  with  that  of  coal  of  other  localitio*!  in  tbo  United 
Btatos: 


STATE.  LOCAUTT. 

Virginia,  Clover  Hill, 

"  Midlothian, 

Blaekheath, 
Frostburjr, 
Oeoi^'s  Creek, 

Pennsylvania,     BIos«burg, 


« 


BT  WHOM  ANALTZZO. 

Johnson, 
« 


Maryland, 


i( 


Alabama, 


Tuscaloosa, 


Clemson, 
State  Rep., 
London  Journal, 


Uarltfrn. 
54.83 
63.01 
58.79 
74.53 
70.75 
73.74 
62.80 
80.76 


-AKALYSI.*. — 

VoCe  MaVr. 
33.M 
G8.2o 
52.57 
15.13 
16.03 
15.00 
3230 
12.96 


Ashes. 

10.13 
14-74 
8.48 
10.« 
13.22 
11.26 
6.20 
6.08 


By  this  analysis  it  appears  that  the  Tuscaloosa  coal  is  not  surpassed  by  any  bituioinouR  »»r;-^ 
in  the  United  States.  ^  Taneiy 

(Soe  the  able  report  of  rtotcasot  Ck«x\aai'lQTi'^\«&QuQ«A&.'^ 
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will,  Btick  tocottoD;  easUro  skill  and  capital  would  soon  be  at  work  among  thu 

The  bigheel  considerations  then  appeal  to  us  to  coiiatruetaroad  ntarttt  In  mar- 
ket. Olid  tkcT'f.TC  chfaptit,  and  when  ure  conlempla(«  ihe  great  trado,  which  it 
destined  lo  be  poured  upon  it  to  supply  the  great  demand,  not  of  our  own  Suite 
nlouc,  but  of  luretga  countries — dues  it  not  full  very  sliort  of  the  magnitudu  of 
the  subject,  if  not  intended  as  irony,  to  urge  the  adoption  of  Moutgomiry,  or 
Wctumpka,  as  the  tenuiuus.  points  more  than  one  hundred  niile«  funlur  from 
the  shipping  port,  because  Ibie  would  afford  an  opportunity  to  hvtiiter  u/cajtat 
iuadi !■/ prodt.cc  along  Vie  riier.belviien  IboK  tuiBiit and Selma  ? 

But  the  utility  of  tbe  road  does  not  stop  here.  CroHSinf;  the  Coosa  iii  Talla- 
dega, and  meeting  it  again  at  Gadsden,  or  Will's  crevk,  it  will  afford  a  cheap 
and  ea.'-y  transportation  for  the  produce  which  is  now  warned,  at  a  gr<-at  ex- 
peiise,from  the  counties  of  Talladega,  Benton  and  Cherukee,to  Wetumpka,  over 
rugged  roads,  Uie  difficulties  of  which  were  graphicsUj  described  by  a  d-^legalij 
from  the  county  tirst  named,  who  said  that  the  wrecks  of  their  waggons,  audtha 
bones  of  their  horses,  strewed  along  the  Toad,  could  fumieh  the  fires  and  manure 
the  fields  of  all  Coosa. 

It  will  bring  down  the  Cooea,  which  is  navigable  from  this  point  to  Rome,  in 
Georgia,  the  trade  which  now  goes  upatreHni,  to  seek  a  market  on  tke  Allan tjc. 

Ileaching  from  hence  lo  Guuter's  Landing,  the  road  will,  at  once,  draw  lo  it 
the  trade  of  Ihe  counties  lying  norlh  and  south  of  the  Tennessee  river,  in  this 
State,  as  also  tbe  southern  and  south-eastern  counties  uf  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

From  Decatur  (which  lies  fifty  miles  lo  the  west  of  Gunter's  Landing)  to 
Chaltauooga,  160  luilcH,  the  Tennessee  river  is  naviaable  for  a  large  portion  ot 
tbe  year;  and  this  section  of  country  is  said  lo  produce  60,000  bates  of  cullon, 
to  which  add  20,000,  made  upon  the  Elk.  which  cmplies  into  tbeTennesGeeuear 
Decatur,  at  the  point  where  the  obxtruGtion  begins. 

The  counties  which  lie  west  and  below  the  shoals,  would  speedily,  com pleto 
their  improvement  to  Gunltr's.  and  would  add  5O.U00  bales  more.  Thus  we 
bave  1311.000  bale?,  nearly  all  of  which  now  goes  on  a  journey  of  over  1,500 
mile«  to  New  Orleans. 

To  appreciate  the  value  of  tbe  contemplated  road  to  theconnlry,  its  chances 
for  proniable  business,  we  should  look  to  the  charges  of  transportation  by  the 
various  routes  now  usedjby  the  people  of  that  section  of  the  State. 

I  have  casually  in  my  possession,  two  printed  advertisements  for  freight,  one 
from  •■Chandler's  Through  Transportatioi'  '  •"-  '' —  <^l."l"i.."   >"■  =i^v.,., 
to  Decatur, "and  the  other  from  the  "Coc 
which  I  make  these  extracts  ; 


I  have  no  published  list  of  freights  by  way  of  the  Tennesiiee  to  NewOrleans, 
bat  understand  that  tbe  average  cost  of  getting  cotton  to  this  niarkelis  atmutfS 
a  bale,  and  the  up  freight  $3  a  barrel;  at  certain  seasons  less,  at  othe»ni<n«. 
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The  navigation  is  not  only  tedious,  but  uncertain;  and  these  cftuses  operate  tipon 
the  producers  in  the  Tennessee  valley  often  to  a  ruinous  extent,  by  disabling  the 
producer  from  taking  advantage  of  mvorable  changes  in  the  market  If  I  were 
to  assert  tiiat  the  loss  to  north  Alabama,  thus  occasioned,  for  ten  years,  would 
build  this  road,  however  stiulling  the  proposition,  I  believe  it  would  be  sus- 
tained by  facts. 

By  the  best  data  derived  from  other  roads,  cotton  could  be  transported  on  the 
rout^  from  Gunter's  to  Selma  at  one  dollar  per  bale,  and  barrels  on  an  average 
of  fifty  cents,  to  which  add  seventy-five  cents  per  bale,  and  fifty  cents  per  barrel 
from  Selma  to  Mobile. 

The  counties  of  Lauderdale,  Limestone,  Madison  and  Jackson,  lying  on  the 
north  of  the  Tennessee  river,  contain  a  population  of  80,000,  and  Franklin, 
Lawrence,  Morgan  and  Marshall,  on  the  south  side  of  it,  about  50,000.  Qunter's 
Lauding,  which  is  fifty-five  miles  from  the  northeast  comer  of  the  State,  is  a 
convenient  and  nearly  a  central  point,  whether  you  regard  population  or  pro- 
duction. 

Anuming,  then,  the  amoont  of  100,000  bftlee  of  Alabanui  cottons,  sent  by  Ghuidler'a 

line  from  Decatur  at  $1  10  ^  100  Bw.— $6  60  fi  bale,  500  tt>s., 4^50,000 

Sent  by  the  Tennessee  to  New  Orleans,  at  $3  1^  bale, 300,000 

Sent  by  the  railroad  to  Selma,  ami  thenoe  to  Mobile,  at  $1  75  per  bale, ~  176,000 

If  we  suppose  that  the  counties  of  Cherokee,  Benton,  Talladega,  dte.,  which 
Would  make  Gadsden,  where  the  road  crosses  the  Coosa,  their  shipping  port, 
would  furnish  for  exportation  30,000  bales. 

The  cost  by  the  Ck>ofla  company,  would  be  $4  12>^  fi  bale 4123,000 

On  the  Selma  road,  52.00 

Th»;  helma  mute  compared  with  Chandler's  line,  on  100,000  bales,  saves 376,000 

Compared  with  the  Tennessee  route,.; 125,000 

Ami  on  30,000  bales  at  Qadsden,  as  compared  with  Coosa  rirer  company, .* 71,200 

Rating  the  up  freights  at  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  down  freight,  and 
makinc^  a  proportional  scale  of  charges,  and  the  amount  of  freight  saved!  consti- 
tutes alone  sufficient  inducement  to  undertake  this  work.  Besides  the  differ- 
ence in  freight  in  regard  to  New  Orleans,  there  is  the  heavy  insurance  and  tiie 
lon^  time  occupied  in  reaching  the  market. 

1  ake  these  calculations,  which  do  not  pretend  to  strict  accuracy,  and  regard 
them  only  as  approximations  to  the  truth,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  people 
of  north  Alabama,  by  the  construction  of  tliis  road,  would,  in  a  few  years,  save 
in  time,  insurance  and  freight,  an  amount  equal  to  the  whole  cost  of  its  con- 
struction. 

But  we  go  a  step  further,  and  assert  that,  regarding  the  work  as  a  mere  invest- 
ment for  money,  it  would  prove  profitable  to  undertake  it.  In  this  view,  the  in- 
terest of  the  road  extends  beyond  our  State  boundary. 

From  Ounter's  landing  to  Chattanooga,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  the 
Tennessee  is  navigable  for  steamboats  of  heavy  burthen,  seven  or  eight  monthsi 
and  for  boats  of  light  draft,  all  the  year. 

From  Chattanooga  to  Knoxville,  on  the  Holsten  (an  eastern  branch  of  the 
Tennessee),  there  is  a  navigation  of  two  hundred  miles  more,  six  months  in  the 
year,  for  large  boats. 

For  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  KnoxviIle>  the  Holsten  is  still  navi- 
gable for  barges  which  descend  the  river,  carrying  produce  to  that  town. 

Fn>m  the  point  where  the  road  will  re-cross  the  Coosa,  the  river  is  navigable  at 
all  seasons  to  Rome,  in  (Borgia,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

These  statements  would  fully  justify  the  expectation,  that  large  freights 
would  be  received,  both  from  Tennessee  and  Georgia;  and  when  we  consider 
that  the  great  Virginia  and  Maryland  improvements  all  tend  in  this  direction, 
it  is  only  to  anticipate  the  work  of  a  few  years  to  say,  that  the  link  would  soon 
be  wrought  which  will  connect  them.  This  will  be  the  great  overland  route 
from  southwest  to  northeast,  the  shortest  that  could  be  established  between 
New  Orleans  and  Boston,  and  the  income  from  mail  service  and  the  great  travel 
will  swell  the  profits  of  the  enterprise. 

A  convention  of  delegates  from  the  two  States  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee, 
receijtly  assembled  at  Greensville,  Tennessee,  to  consider  the  best  mode  of 
promoting  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Knoxville  to  the  Virginia  line 
under  the  charter  for  ihe  **  Ea&l  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad."    Samuel 


= 
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E,  Goodion,  Esq.,  of  WnBhington  county,  Virginia,  prmided.  About  J150,000 
Was  reported  as  tie  unount  of  the  private  subscnption,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  apply  to  tlie  TennesseG  legiitluture,  for  subscription  of  a  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars  on  the  part  of  the  8t«te.  The  advantages  of  the  road  are  thus 
set  forth : 

RrtolDed,  That  the  con  struct  loo  of  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad, 
chartered  br  the  last  legislature,  tapping,  bv  its  southern  terminus  at  Knoi- 
tille,  the  East  Tennessee  and  Otrargia  Railroad,  and,  throngh  that  work  al- 
ready in  progress  of  i^omplction  the  "  Gkoreia  and  Carolina"  and  Nashville 
and  Chattanooga  Railroads,  and  connecting,  by  its  eanteni  terminuH,  with  that 
already  chartered  and  three-fifths  of  the  stuck  taken  by  the  State,  from  Lynch- 
burg  to   the  TenneRsee  line,  would  furnish   to  east   Tenneaaee,  the   markets 


of  the  Atlantic  States  and  Gulf  cities,  and  open  a  direct  thonjughfaro  betweeu 
the  northeast  and  southwest,  for  the  amount  of  travel  and  transportation, 
it  must  command,  unsurtMUssed  by  any  other  line  of  equal  extent  in  the 
Dnion. 

In  reducing  the  estimated  profits  of  the  road  to  figures.  I  rely  somcvbat  upon 
a  published  calculation  modf  for  this  work  on  the  old  Dexter  line  : 

lUMMO  bukl  tront  Doith  AUtiuBi,  above  ud  below  Ok  thnili  Is  the  Tenneuee,  Inelud- 

Idk  *]»  tha  coantlag  of Hvthall,  Blonut.  Db  Ktlb.  nnd  BV  Clair,  ■!  ft, 4 100,000 

u  ..^  ._„  Chomkiie,  Bmton,  TallHlum,  Bbelbj,  Jeffclaon,  Bibb,  1*01;,  AuUNgs  u"* 


Ds1tii(,Btw>iTni«aofilitr<ieiit*«b>]*,   39,000 

tifiOO  Da.  Bout,  8,CnDlbi.  dirtlOid  aplribi,  SflM  t*.  Irldi  poUtoei,  2t,0U0  Da.  tMn,  com, 

Ae-IiflOO&L fruit, ODioBi, fa., S^OMBl pork udta«C e«,00a— fiOc  33,000 

■JMOaakibusoB.atCi _ - 16,000 

_ _ lO/JW 

„ „.. ,  „ „ Ki»n 

CmI, — .- _....- — .._ _ _ _.  Wfi» 

1314,0(0 


p  IMfht  equil  to 

tmjm 


Port*  ftmawBTi  eirhWH,  UM m. - - S/SOJatl 

War  tnvellsg  um  mall,  »_...__ _ M,«aa 


K«,rfng  ».d  In  order,  (300  V  ^ „. 

-3^ 



1.UH.0O 

Wbieh  upon  lamUnaiaattyiOllfluO,  iit^nal  to  twontj  puMnt 


f4T>,M» 


But  thoueh  the  dividends  did  not  prove  it  the  most  profitable  investment  for 
money,  to  the  capitalist  who  was  discoDnected  with  the  interests  of  the  State, 
yet  those  who  owned  property  within  the  influence  of  the  road,  would  find  in 
Its  increased  value  the  largest  compensation.    The  experience  of  the  whole  coun- 

%  places  this  above  doubt  or  controversy, 
very  conai deration,  therefore,  which  can  address  itself  either  to  patriotic  or 
pecuniary  motives,  apeaks  trumpet-tongued  for  the  speedy  completion  of  this 
great  euterprise. 

But  I  hear  it  argued  in  this  debate,  that  the  citizens  of  Alabama  cannot  fur- 
nish the  necessary  capital;  that  the  means  must  be  supplied  by  foreign  aid;  and 
that  this  road  should  take  the  route  east  of  the  Coosa  to  connect  with  the  Mont- 
gomery and  West  Point  road,  in  order  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Georgia 
and  Carolina  companies,  whose  lines  will  soon  connect  with  it.  It  certainly 
would  be  paying  dearly  for  this  assistance.  Were  we  to  give  so  large  a  portion 
of  oor  commerce  io  const  deration  of  it.  That  the  effectof  this  connection  would 
take  the  trade  out  of  our  State,  is  too  clear  for  question.  The  very  terms  of  the 
proposition  itself  imply  it. 

we  are  cited  to  the  fact,  by  a  delegate  from  Hontgontery,  that  the  citizcna  of 
Charleston  own  $80,01)0  in  the  Uontgomery  road  ;  this  may  be  all  true.  The 
citiMtis  of  Charleston  beliave  QM  their  interest  will  be  subeened  by  completing 
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the  road  through — and  this  I  think  a  much  clearer  proposition  than  that  it  will 
benefit  tlic  citizeiia  of  Montgomery.* 

But  we  are  not  driven  to  this  alternative,  we  can  struggle  with  our  difficulties 
and  manage  our  domestic  interests  without  calling  in  the  Russians,  for  the  State 
is  not  so  poor  as  this  argument  implies. 

It  is  true — if  you  judge  her  by  tlie  number  of  her  canals  or  the  length  of  her 
roads — she  has  done  nothing,  but  let  us  look  at  her  productions  and  i*emeinber 
her  age. 

Take  the  articlo  of  cotton  alone,  and  wo  find  the  receipt  at  Mobile,  for  1848-0, .530,000 

Add  amount  shipped  from  north  Alabama  to  New  Orleans, 96,500 

From  ea^  Alabama,  shipped  to  Apalachicola, 5O,(JU0 

076,500 
Deduct  less  amount  received  from  eutcm  MiiwisBippi, 80,000 

690,600 
Adding  the  amount  which  goes  from  the  eastern  counties  to  Charleston,  of 
which  we  liave  no  account,  and  we  may  safely  put  the  crop  at  600,000 — ^worth 
twenty  millions  of  dollars — Alabsuna  then  ranks  at  tlie  head  of  the  cotton  grow- 
ing States,  and,  valuing  her  by  the  receipt  at  Mobile,  she  stands  in  the  public 
statistics  fourth  on  the  list  of  exporting  States,  New  York,  Louisiana  and  Mas- 
sachusetts alone  out-ranking  her.  But  give  her  the  benefit  of  her  true  amount, 
and  not  the  Mobile  index,  and  old  Massachusetts,  with  all  her  ace  and  wealth, 
must  stand  aside  and  give  the  third  place  to  her  young  sister  of  Uie  southwest. 

The  whole  number  of  acres  in  this  State  is  estimated  at,  .32,460,080 

Of  this  our  citiiens  already  own, 15,911,5'JO 

For  which  they  have  paid  the  government, $16,888,000 

Now  add  to  this  the  enormous  amount  they  have  paid  to  Virginia,  <fec.,  for  so 
many  thousand  slaves,  and  all  this  accompnshed  in  a  country  where  the  foot- 

Erint  of  the  Indian  is  yet  to  be  seen,  and  we  shall  begin  to  cUscover  there  has 
ecn  im  lack  of  energy  and  enterprise  here. 

In  this  crttiniate  of  strength,  we  should  not  overlook  the  advantages  of  an  in- 
creasing population. 

By  tlie  census  of  1S'20,  population, 127,901 

*•  "        1S30,  «  309,537 

"  "        1H40,  «         690,76« 

These  figures  demonstrate  the  energy  and  resources  of  our  State.  And  when 
we  consider  that  our  citizens  have  made  no  investments  in  stocks  of  any  kind, 
can  wo  as<ent  to  the  proposition  so  emphatically  announced,  that  the  road  to 
Guntor's  landing  cannot  ue  built  witliout  the  help  of  foreign  aid.  No,  gentle- 
men, we  will  first  try  our  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel  before  we  call  on  Hercules. 

In  the  session  of  l^f44, 1  brouj^Ut  to  the  notice  of  the  legislature  the  propriety 
of  executing  a  lliorough  geological  survey  of  the  State,  a  large  committee  Wii 
then  ap[)ointed,  and  although  it  was  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  an  appro- 

Sriation  for  that  purj)ose  should  be  granted,  yet  judging,  from  the  temper  of  the 
^ouse,  tlie  mcisure  would  not  carry,  it  was  detenu  lued  not  to  hazard  the 
chances  of  a  defeat,  but  to  wait  for  a  more  propitious  season.  I  think  the  State 
is  now  so  fully  alive  to  its  importance,  that  the  application  for  a  suitable  appro- 
priation sliould  be  made,  and  I  trust  that  some  gentleman  on  this  floor,  who 
concurs  with  rae,  will  move  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  which  this  question 
shall  be  pro])erly  presented  to  the  next  legislature. 

I  may  be  tola  that  the  State  has  a  large  debt  to  provide  for,  and  is  therefore 
in  no  situation  to  make  such  appropriations.  I  fully  appreciate  the  difficulty. 
No  one  recognizes  more  strongly  than  I  do  the  sacredness  of  the  obligation  to 
her  crcdilorn,  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  in  time  to  come,  as  she  has  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  time  past,  her  credit  untarnished.  But  when  dangers  threat- 
en, in  peace  or  war,  boldness  of  action  is  the  highest  prudence.  It  will  not  do 
for  the  State,  through  a  false  timidity  or  economy,  to  refuse  the  exercise  of  that 
wide  supervision  of  the  interests  of  Iier  people  which  is  a  duty  inherent  in  all 
governments.  These  interests  are  to  a  State  what  life  is  to  an  individual,  and 
the  first  and  greatest  law  calls  for  their  preservation.  « 

•  Of  eourso  1  moan  those  dtiscnii  who  are  not  theni8<^lvcj«  stockholders.    In  the  rapid  malUpli. 

oMion  of  roadfl  it  has  been  already  demonstrated,  that  the  companies'  interest  may  be  often  «d> 

r(;rse  to  the  int4.*ri'f:t  of  particular  localities.    Witness  tlie  attempt  to  cross  the  river  at  Augusts^ 

aziii  the  controvcrjiy  beiween  Uie  BtocVLho\«i«t»  wnsi  i\ie  citizens  of  Macon.  ""' 
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I  therefore  desire  lliat  the  Stnte  should  ewrciso  ecnnomy,  but  an  enlightciied 
^ouuiuv.  and  1  feci  that  iu  ilevullnir  the  necexsatj  fuiidr)  for  this  purpuae  ahe 
strengthei 

jes  be  spre.._, 

thcvurld.  in  such  Hulheiitic  nhapc  as  will  jilacethem  be- 


Let  the  kuowlcdgc  of  uur  vast  mineral  resources  be  spread,  not  only  b«fii 
owii  people,  but  before  the  vurld.  in  such  aulheiitic  shape  as  will  ]i1aceth> 
joud  quc»tioD,  and  ve  will  attract  to  our  Stale  both  population  and  >:a]iital. 


The  preseot  period  is  aiispioiou*.  as  money  everywhere  is  comnianding  but 
iDoderale  interest.  The  inducements  held  out  by  the  ricliness  of  our  mines  will 
be  increased  ten  fold  by  tho  road  to  connect  them  vJth  a  market.  The  two  in- 
teresta  will  afford  a  raciprocid  action— the  mines  building  the  road  and  the 
road  working  the  mines. 

Anv  appropriation,  then,  which  will  be  required  for  a  scientific  gcolorieal  sur- 
vey o"f  the  Slate  will  redound  not  only  to  the  powf -■  ' '  ■'-- ^'—  >■ 

in  increasing  the  subjects  of  U"'"—   """"■  '^-^  ■ 
omy. 

I  hare  already  adverted  to  the  adrantaffes  of  this  road,  not  only  at  it  affects 
the  interior,  but  ax  increasing  and  enriching  our  own  and  only  seaport.    At 

S resent,  the  city  of  Holjile  pays  one-sixtli  of  the  'whole  taxation  of  the  State,  and 
y  adding  tho'comraurce  which  this  road  will  give,  you  enable  her  to  pay  a 
proportionate  incrtiaaed  amount. 

Those  of  you  who  have  visiwd  Mobile  know  that  a  more  eligible  location  for  a 
Bcaport  town  does  not  eiist  sooth  of  Baltimore.  The  Imdy  of  the  city,  and  itii 
beautiful  suburbs,  combine  every  requisite  for  the  trausactiun  of  an  extensive 
commerce,  and  the  location  of  alarge  population. 

It  will  then  become  tlic  pride,  as  it  ia  certainly  the  interest,  of  Alabama,  with 
Iter  annual  produce  of  60U,000  bales  of  cotton,  with  her  inexhaustible  beds  of 
coal,  iron,  timcstime  and  marble,  with  her  cheap  compulaoiy  labor,  with  her 
large  and  increasing  population,  to  build  up  by  fostering  care  this  emporium  of 


Relieved  from  the  pressure  of  past  misfortunes,  the  citixena  of  Mobile,  actu- 
ated by  a  determination  to  take  adraatnge  of  thnir  commanding  position,  have 
entered,  with  great  energy  and  Bteadiiicss  of  purpose,  into  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  reachmg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  sixtT 
miles.  The  gi-neral  route  is  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Tombigbec,  passing  throuEli 
the  county  of  Sumter,  in  this  Stfltc,  touching  at  Savannah  on  the  gn>at  suuth- 
wesfem  bend  of  tlie  Tennessee,  diverging  ihi'ncS  to  Columbus,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Ohio  and  Uif^sissippi.  The  effect  of  this  work  upon  the  interests  of  the 
city  must  eventually  be  very  great.  It  brink's  tho  Mississippi  valley  and  the 
Oulf  within  thirty-six  hours  of  each  other,  and  thus  establishes  itself  as  an  im- 
portant channel  Rjr  the  immense  and  varied  produce  of  that  most  fertile  portion 
of  our  country.  It  will  also,  when  connected  at  Columbus  with  the  Illinois 
road,  which  commences  at  lake  Michigan,  be  the  great  line  running  almost  due 
norlh  through  the  very  center  of  the  I'nion.  And  should  either  of  those  gigan- 
tic routes  from  Memphis  or  St.  Louis  to  tiie  Pacific^be  ever  completed — this  will 
be  the  great  branch  through  which  nearly  all  of  that  commerce  demanded  by  the 
Gulf  will  flow. 

As  some  mention  has  been  made,  during  this  discussion,  of  the  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  direct  trade  betn-een  Montgomery  and  New  Orleans,  thus  cutting  off 
Mobile,  I  iH'g  leave  to  say  for  myself,  and  lam  sati>ilird  I  but  speak  the  voice  of 
my  const itue II  ti,  that  however  this  attempt  originati'^i,  though  for  many  reasons 
I  rvfrret  il ,  I  do  not  complain  of  it. 

Commerce  is  founded  upon  mutual  exchange,  and  its  great  law  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  in  every  ai^,  is.  li  buy  in  the  c/icaurit  market  and  ttll  in  Ihe  tieartit. 
The  citizens  of  Mobile  do  not  expect  to  see  this  great  law  of  trade  yield  in  their 
favor,  eitlier  to  feelings  of  friendship  or  motives  of  patriotism. 

If  tlien  the  people  of  any  section  of  our  State  (uninflticnced  by  improper  pre- 

t'udice),  judge  it  to  their  interest  Ui  carry  tlieir  produce  past  the  wharves  uf  Mo- 
lile  to  New  Orleans,  it  is  not  only  their  rieht,  but  their  duty  to  do  so.  Let 
those  who  wish  it  make  the  experiment,  and  I  foel  sure  they  will  soon  become 
satiiified  that  they  can  do  aa  well  by  staying  at  homo  as  gciiw  abroad.  A  highly 
intelligent  merchant  who  lately  resided  iu  New  Orleans,  and  now  represents  on 
this  fliwr  the  town  of  Wetumjika.  has  frankly  admitted  that  the  price  of  collou 
will  average  the  sHino  in  both  cities,  but  states  that  in  New  Orleans  no  charge  i» 
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made  for  storage  and  diajage;  that  the  pressman  now  pays  tLis,  and  finds  his 
compensation  m  the  price  for  compressing.*  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  charge 
for  compressing  must  enter  into  the  question  of  freight,  and  this  we  know  infla- 
ences  the  price.  So  that  the  effect  upon  the  producer  is  the  same.  For  whether 
the  price  be  affected  indirectly  through  the  freight,  or  directly  tlirDUgh  the 
charges  for  selling,  is  but  of  little  consequence. 

The  project,  then,  I  regard  as  purely  a  business  transaction,  and  not  founded 
upon  feelings  of  hostility  in  any  quaiter;  and  I  am  supported  in  this  by  the  em- 
pnatic  declarations  of  tne  gentlemen  from  Montgomery,  who  state  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  capital  had  no  share  in  fostering  the  enterprise,  nor  do  they  own  a 
dollar  of  its  stock. 

The  persons,  therefore,  who  are  concerned  in  it  are  most  likely  those  who,  by 
their  former  connection  with  this  State,  would  expect  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
transfer  of  trade  to  New  Orleans,  where  they  now  reside.  They  will,  therefore, 
continue  it  Just  as  long  as  it  is  profitable,  and  quit  it  when  it  ceases  to  be  so. 

Considering  all  the  advantages  which  Mobile  possesses  from  natural  causes,  if 
there  is  not  energy  or  skill  enough  among  her  merchants  to  make  it  the  ifUerett 
ofhtr  own  nci^hZorhood  to  trade  with  her,  then  she  ought  to  sink  to  the  lowest 
point  of  degradation,  undeserving  even  the  sympathy  of  her  friends. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  noticing  the  extraordinary  position 
taken  in  reference  to  the  delegation  from  Mobile.  They  are  urged  to  take  no 
part  in  the  decision  which  is  to  select  the  route;  they  are  asked  to  form  no  opin- 
ion, and  if  they  do,  to  express  none;  and  in  the  ardor  of  debate,  they  have  been 
cautioned  not  to  excite  the  ire  of  certain  contending  localities.  The  reason  given 
for  this  extraordinary  appeal,  is,  that  whether  the  road  terminates  at  Wetump- 
ka,  Montgomery,  or  Selma,  the  city  of  Mobile  would  equally  become  the  recipi- 
ent of  its  trade  and  travel. 

On  behalf  of  that  delegation,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  no  feelings  of 
a  local  character  influence  their  action  here.  They  came  to  this  convention 
under  the  most  liberal  instructions.  In  legal  parlance,  they  were  left  "  to  do  in 
the  premises  whatever  (their  constituents)  might  lawfully  do  were  they  person- 
ally present,"  and  in  making  a  choice  between  the  various  routes  proposed,  ther 
have  no  motive  of  an  improper  character  to  sway  their  judgments.  Indeed,  I 
might  truly  add,  that  were  they  to  be  governed  by  mere  local  considerations, 
the  strongest  social  and  commercial  ties  would  incline  them  to  Montgomery. 
When  Scfina  contended  with  her  for  the  high  honor  she  now  enjoys,  the  vote  of 
Mobile  and  the  adjacent  counties  contributed  to  crown  her  as  the  capital  of  the 
State.  There,  upon  her  loftiest  eminence,  stands  that  magnificent  temple,  reared 
by  the  unaided  efforts  of  her  own  citizens,  at  once  a  monument  of  their  munifi- 
cence and  an  honor  to  the  State,  and  there  may  it  stand  forever.  The  past  affords 
none  but  the  most  kindly  relations;  and  I  see  nothing  in  the  future  to  mar  this 
harmony. 

But  neither  this  appeal  or  these  considerations,  or  any  threatened  consequences, 

*  The  arcrage  price  of  middling  and  fUr  cottons  in  New  Orleans  fbr  tlie  years  1R44  and  1845, 
e.25:  1846  and  1846,  7.37 ;  1846  and  1847, 10.37  ;  1847  and  1848,  7.44;  1848  and  1849,  6.18 :  37.61 
or  7%  cents  y^  Jb. 

Arerago  price  of  middling  and  Mt  cottons  in  Mobile  for  the  jears  1844  and  1845,  6.60 ;  1S45 
and  1840,  7.37;  1646  and  1847, 10,3»;  1847  and  1846,  6.81;  1848  and  1849,  6j00:  35.93  or  7  S>ie 
cents  ^  lb. 

Average  rate  of  exchange  on  London  in  New  Orleanf  for  1846  and  1847,  5.25;  1847  and  1848, 
6.70 ;  1848  and  1849,  7.52 :  19.47,  average  $6  49. 

Average  rate  of  exchange  on  London  in  Mobile  for  1846  and  1B47,  5.09 ;  1847  and  1848,  6.92  » 
1848  and  1849,  6.89 :  17.90,  average  $6  97.  ~»  > 

Averafi;c  rate  of  exchange  on  Paris  in  New  Orleans  for  1846  and  1847,  5.42 ;  1847  and  1848,  634  • 
1848  and  1849,  5.28 :  16j06,  average  for  three  veara  $5  35.  * 

Average  rate  of  exchange  on  Paris  in  Mobile  for  1846  and  1847,  545 ;  1847  and  1848,  6.43 :  1848 
and  1849,  5.34 :  164S2,  average  $5  54. 

And  as  to  fhiight,  we  will  take  a  ship  of  800  tonB  and  compare  the  expense*  of  the  two  ports. 
The  ship  to  New  Orleans  pays  $468  towage  from  the  mouth  to  the  city,  $190  levee  dues,  and 
If  removed  flrom  the  municipality  at  which  she  first  moors,  $3  a  day  more.  Suppose  her  cargo 
to  be  2,600  bales  of  compressed  cotton — her  compressing  at  50  cents  per  bale  is  $1,250 ;  arerage 
dray  age,  15  cents  per  bale,  $375 ;  extra  labor  in  getting  aboard,  5  cents  per  bale,  $125;  stevoaore 
ehturgii»y  35  cents  per  bale,  $B75 ;  towage  from  the  city  to  the  l>ar,  $265 ;  do.  £rom  bar  to  sea.  195 
Total,  $3,643.  ^  *^* 

The  same  ship  arrives  in  Mobile  bay,  and  pays  the  same  rates  for  compressing,  $1,250 ;  draTace 
10  centa,  $250;  wharfage,  8  cents,  $:iOO;  lighterage,  20  cents,  $500;  stevedore  charges,  26  o»iL' 
<025—total,  |2,835.    This  shows  a  net  profit  of  $818  for  the  vessela  and  shippers,  in  layor  of 
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can  or  ongbt  to  deter  tlie  repreaentatiTea  of  Uobile  froni  taking  their  ehait  at  to- 
■poDsibilitj  in  determining  the  ereat  measure  before  ua. 

What  though  the  intereats  of  Mobile  are  to  be  equallj  aubaerred,  let  Uie  road 
go  where  it  will !  Are  her  representatiTes  to  bate  no  regard  to  the  rights  of 
others  T  Ib  the  good  of  the  Stale  to  be  excluded  from  conai  deration  f  And 
while  all  others  are  professing  regard  for  the  generat  wel/arr,  ia  the  Mobile  dele- 

RCion  alone  to  occap;  the  aelfish  position  of  representing  a  mere  local  interest^ 
T  mjself,  T  can  never  consent  to  sink  the  duties  I  owe  to  the  Stato  into  the 
narrower  obligHtions  due  to  the  city.  And  knowing  as  1  do  the  high  character 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  nrged  these  views,  I  aiu  satisfied  their  "  sober  aacond 
thought"  will  confirm  the  propriety  of  this  detenninatiOD. 

Whrai,  then,  this  convention  ahiJl  announce  its  jadgment,  let  ns  hope  for  a 
unanimoas  acqaiescexkce;  and  whan  it  adjounu,  let  it  be  in  that  spirit  afiiclt 
thmet  ili/ailh  in  wont*. 


[Pn^  MnbVi  <n  Uw  ODaanUk  InlaUltWMr,  b 
iWnca  ud  taaj  of  thi  «lil«it.] 

I.  For  about  fifty  yean,  the  levee  ayslem  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  IHill 
operation  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleuts,  and  for  some  fifty  miles  below,  to  one 
hundred  miles  above. 

3.  The  water  does  aot  rise  higher  at  present,  than  befor^  levees  were  known. 
fraoj:  Some  registers  have  been  kept  by  nature,  such  as  tlie  alluvial  deposits 
at  Burthe'B,  at  Soniat'a  and  at  alternate  points  from  the  Buras  settlement,  fiAy 
miles  below  the  city,  np  to  Lake  Providence,  showing  at  present  a  surface  lev^ 
aa  high  and  even  higher  than  the  water  of  1828  or  1849.  TIa  Titer  mu^Aor* 
ruen  high  niougk  to  de/ynie  Ihoie  poinU,  -and  hence,  must  have  raised  higher,  in 
those  days,  than  since  levees  were  introduced. 

Again:  Some  registers  have  been  kept  by  observers,  which,  for  thirty  years, 

S've  us  a  fair  test.  From  Ihe  year  1617,  when  there  were  very  few  levees  about 
mcordia.  to  1847,  when  the  levees  were  extended  almost  continuously  from 
fifteen  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  to  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles 
u_p,  there  was  a  r«;Lstor  of  the  river's  fluctuatioos — rise  and  fall— kept  at  Vida- 
lia,  by  Governor  Sargent,  first,  and  continued  by  Mr.  Samuel  Davis  up  to  1840, 
and  by  myself  thence  to  1847. 

The  mean  high. water  of  ten  years,  np  to  1827,  before  levees  were  used,  wsi 
fifteen  inches  higher  than  for  the  next  ten  yeare,  up  to  1837,  while  levees  were 
being  extended  {  and  the  mean  of  those  ten  years  give  us  a  higher  mark  than  the 
lost  nineteen,  up  to  1847,  by  eleven  inches. 

Therefore,  we  conclude  from  this  face,  what  we  should  have  inferred  ^m 
hydrology,  that  the  effect  of  confining  the  waters  in  the  channel  is  not  U>  raise, 
but  to  depress  the  level. 

We  should  infer  from  theory,  that  the  effect  of  levees  would  be  to  increase 
abrasion,  and  hence,  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  channel.  Hence,  the  caving 
away  of  banks. 

Query.  But  what  is  the  remedy  J 

hunter.  Hake  better  lereee — wider,  higher,  stronger,  farther  back  from  the 
river;  place  their  management  in  the  hands  of  salaried  officers,  who  give  high 
bonds  for  the  faithful  dixcharge  of  their  duty,  who  have  charge  of  districts  indi- 
cated by  the  topography  of  the  country.  Give  them  plenary  powers;  place  funda 
at  their  disposal,  that  they  may  act  promptly  when  the  planter  ia  delinquent- 

Secondlg,  Place  the  public  road  on  the  summit  of  the  levee,  and  let  all  the 
work  done  on  both,  heretofore,  be  limited  to  the  one.    Thus,  we  shall  havo 

4.  THE  CANALS  Or  HEW  YORK. 
The  report  of  the  canal  commissioners,  made  at  the  close  of  the  last  year, 
shows  in  operation  733  miles  of  canal  in  the  Stete,  There  remain  to  be  com- 
pleted, in  a  short  time,  211  miles,  which  will  make  the  aggregate  B99  miles. 
The  largest  boat  load,  passing  npon  the  canals,  weighed  3,W0  tons.  The 
amount  of  toUs  collected,  on  all  the  canaU,  in  1848,  was  11,252,213;  in  1849, 
$3,968J£26.  The  following  shows  the  total  value  of  all  articles  moving  upon 
the  canals; 
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Product  (\ffarrtst.  Agrieulturf.  Manufae.  Mdtut.    OOier  arlid^s.  TolalvoL  Total  tdOt, 

IS37, $6,146,716  $16.201,;>81  $6,39(.>.4S5  $2n,9:io,990  f.%134,766  $66.£09,288  $l.*i89,430 

1838, 6.338.063  ltl,iilH).7U  6,9l5,ai6  Sl,o(M,e92  2.607,234  66,746,559  1^83.337 

1839, 7,762.053  17.05M,911  6,989..')76  39,49.5  J&4  3,096.960  73,399.764  1,614.966 

1840, 4,609,035  18,644,481  4.719,054  35.636,i>43  2,794,379  G6.:Mtt,892  1,775,747 

1841, 11,H41,103  21.901,713  5.422,615  50.1;rt,320  2,903,178  92,202.929  2,034,882 

1842, .5,9.-^7.219  16,9s7,k43  4,435.289  30.042,153  2,594,104  60,046,608  1,749496 

1843, .;6,(k^3,080  20.yKS,llS  4.9-25.545  40,651,798  3.458.368  76,276,909  1,081^^0 

1844, 7,422,737  2.3,379.643  6.151,806  49.224,099  4,742,857  90,921,152  2,446,374 

1845, 6,472,237  29,479,4^8  6.t>94.9,32  62,543.336  5,140,866  100,629.959  2,646,181 

m6, 6,4-22,409  35,8'20.588  7,015.311  6-2,(104.498  4,349,315  115,612,109  2,756,106 

1847, 7,546,063  65,757,l(i6  8.072,059  74,753,»V38  a,4^^'>02  151,563,428  3,635,381 

1848, 7,219;350  42,850,086  7,433,957  76,945,403  5,637,301  140,086,157  3,252,212 

Statement  showing  the  agjrrejrate  ralno  of  the  property  which  came  on  the  Hudson  riTer,  on  all 
the  canalB,  during  the  ye»n  1847,  1848  and  1849: 

*        ^                                                      1847.  184a  1849. 

The  forept, $8.79a373  $6,909,016  $8,CM4,64« 

Agriculture, 54,<V24.S49  37,338,290  38,053,206 

Manufoftures, 6,024,518  3,834,360  3,899.237 

Merchandi.*^, 517,594  593,619  608,048 

Other  arUdos, 3,127,080  2,210,623  2,280.478 

Total, $73,09-2,414  $50,885,907  $52,785,610 

Statement  of  the  tonna^re  and  value  of  all  the  property  which  went  firom  the  Hodson  rlTor,  on 
all  the  canalB,  in  1848  and  1849: 

1848.  1849. 

Tonnage,.. 3-29.561  302ji40 

Value, 474,913,450  $69,590,042 

5.  RAILROAD  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS  TO  JACKSON,  MISS. 

Some  time  in  December  last,  there  was  held  at  Monticello,  Mississippi,  a  con- 
vention of  the  people  of  that  State  and  of  Louisiana,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  propriety  ot  constructing  a  railroad  to  connect  the  cities  of  N^w  Orleans  and 
Jackson.  The  convention  was  well  attended,  and  after  passing  several  resolu- 
tions and  appointing  appropriate  committees,  it  adjourned  over  to  meet  again  in 
New  Orleans,  on  the  21st  March  en.suing. 

From  the  resolutions  of  the  Monticello  meeting,  which  were  published  in  the 
Commercial  Review  for  February  1850,  the  following  is  extractcJi,  as  expressing 
the  sense  of  tliat  body  in  reference  to  the  contemplated  enterprise : 

'^■.WHEiiKAa,  This  conTention,  after  careful  inTcatijjation  of  the  subject,  belioTes  that  the  inter«4s 
of  the  Htutes  of  Louisiana  and  ML'^siwippi  and  the  city  of  New  Orlean«,  would  be  greatly  promoted  by 
a  railroad  from  New  Orleans  to  the  eity  of  Jju-kson,  and  that  thereby  the  resources  would  be  de* 
Velopwl  of  ayaluable  portion  of  country  now  comparatively  worthier  for  want  of  a  oonvenieat 
outlet  to  market — ^that  it  would  promote  the  convenience  of  people  living  in  tho  counties  and  par 
iahes  lying  along  the  line  of  the  road — increase  tlie  value  of  their  cntatca,  and  add  millions  an- 
nually to  tho  value  of  the  country;  and  this  convention  believing  furtlier,  that  It  is  hiehly 
practicable  to  construct  such  a  ro.-ul,  and  that  the  public  spirit  and  pecuniary  ability  of  U>e 
country  through  which  it  will  pass,  as  well  as  at  each  terminus  of  tho  road,  may  bo  ga&ly  relied 
on  to  furnish  the  means  both  in  money  and  lalx)r,  for  the  consitruction  of  said  road,  therefore, 

"Jfesolrrd,  That  the  convention  plodue  itself  to  a  stron:?,  uniUt^l  and  vij^orous  exertion,  in  be- 
half of  fiaid  road;  to  sink  all  nvn  or  difTerences  of  opinion,  and  all  individual  preferences  in 
relation  to  tho  route  of  said  road,  when  the  same  shall  have  been  located,  and  yielding  to  lb» 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  nuniU'r,  unite  hand  and  heart  in  it«  completion." 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Monticello  convention,  the  right  of 
way  for  the  road  was  obtained  from  the  lejjislature  of  Louisiana,  and  a  clbarter 
from  Mississippi  passed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  legislature  of  that  State. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  fixed  by  the  charter  at  .'§2,000,000,  and 
Samuel  J.  Peters,  John  M.  Bell,  James  Robb,  M.  C.  Penn,  Jehu  Wall  John 
T.  Lamkin,  William  A.  Stone,  Colin  S.  Tarply  and  Ebenezer  Ford,  appointed 
commissioners,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies,  etc.  ' 

The  shares,  $100  in  value,  each,  may  be  taken  in  money  or  in  labor  and  as 
soon  as  $500,000  is  subscribed  for,  the  companv  shall  go  into  immediate  action. 
Not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  shall  be  required  by  the  company  at  the  time  of 
subscription,  and  not  more  than  33J^  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  stock  taken  shall 
be  required  in  any  one  year.  * 

Whtn  8500,000  is  obtained,  the  commissioners  shall  call  a  meetine  of  stock- 
holders and  from  their  number  select  a  president  and  four  directors?  assiffnin« 
such  Bularies  as  they  shall  respectively  receive,  by  the  vote  of  at^*»tV»rO^^«,  X^ 
stockholder  to  be  entitled  to  cast  more  than  100  votes.  whaW«r  ^?o  L.J7f 

shares,  either  personally  or  by  proxy.  '  whatever  his  number  of 
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By  the  15th  ecctiou,  the  board  at  police  in  tiio  counties,  are  authorized,  with 
the  concurroHce  of  the  maiuritj  of  the  voters  tlicreof,  to  Bubscribe  for  Block,  and 
impoae  a  special  tai  on  the  fount j  to  pay  the  installments,  etc.  By  Ihe  16th 
•eclion,  the  company  (nay  lucreasu  ild  Blotlt,  if  neciasurv,  to  coiupleW  the  road. 
Stockholders  shall  only  be  rcHpunsible  to  the  ext>!nt  of  their  Stock. 

By  the  l9th  section,  Lhu  capital  stock  aud  property  of  the  company,  are  ex- 
empted from  taxation  for  fiAeeii  years. 

The  SOtb  section  apprupriatus  $2,UU0  fur  (he  prosecution  of  surveys,  etc. 

The  act  of  incorpuratiur/.tu  be  in  force  for  fitly  ycarit. 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  cunvenliun  was  held  in  New  Orleans  at  the 
time  appoiuted,  and  we  e^itract  the  procu:dings  as  published  in  the  P.tayui^e: 

"Tlu  IMt  at  flBl«gKt«fl  likving  bwa  hHUdod  Id,  thore  ippruvd  Iwalve  memlH^n  1>am  the  pftrlsh 
of  OtIcoivi,  thr«F  rri'in  St,  Tuiuuuny,  tbrn  from  \Xiichlu^»ji  and  (bur  fn^ui  til.  KeLena.  iftom 
Plko  a>ual)-,  .^[ufd^sippi,  tdruv,  SioipMQ  one,  Copiati  fuur,  UkwrcocQ  four,  UBDi.iielL  i«o,  uul 
lUnda  Ihlrlccn. 

"  Tbt  piuiiilrnt  lubimw]  Uh  MDunlttefK  tbtl  If  tbry  had  nay  nportu  to  suke  tbr;  would 


"  1I»  (liFD  nad  an  aailrtBK.  ahnwluf  Ihe  jincllcBtillltjr  oC  ths  cnlptpriK,  and  what  be  coniider- 
<d  tbc  noat  fcantUli  uhI  i>riHtlcublL'  routt.    llr>  advocatPd  the  route  fDniniFnrlne  >t  tliB  la>a  of 

Uon  of  tfa«  NwliTille  raUrosd  fuu,  Ibcue  'la  the  city  ul  Ja^ksou,  elou^  Ibe'llBe  tit  lb>t  •orye;. 

lake  l-ontrbartnln.    lie  gun  ■  ilgKrlpUoii  of  (Lo  cuuulry.  i>r«iiiij»nli'd  i>y  ■  map,  nhuwiue  tlio 
li ,  .., .  ^f^_    y,  mnlHtcd  Uie  opiulDDi  in  Caiiii  of  Dlhcr  touks  bj  tifottrig  tLc  im- 


\r  prapnml  to  moDFrt  MuilKiniille  with  Kew  Orlunt  by  a  Hoe  of  tieaaiett  itcrcM  Isk* 
FontdunTuln,andeiMJnial«lltiei»nofU)ewbotewarkMtL:,UUO,UOa,tndbelbuUKblitDoulilbe  com- 
Blelnl  in  Ilirea  jtv».    KeK-iTin(  to  the  luuciit  (c  be  drnii'd  Irgm  Ihii  niDiouniuliou,  lie  eihib- 

•Bd  at  Ita  InUnscllng  iIk  UabiJe  and  Obio  rsilruada. 

"<.Vi1.  Tu|ik.]>  UH-n  aroKB  and  alaleit,  Ibal  s>  Due  of  the  Fonuoittee  afipolnted  to  prucure  ■ 
•Aiarterfbt  Um  railroad  lYan  IlK  leciflstun  nf  MtsHtatpiFl.  be  would  n'pott  that  Ibelr  eaorlf  h*d 

Bum.  TIw  BwnurTwaa  then  rvqueruduinaU  the bm, after wblcbCotrTui>li'yri'nitr]iid,  that 
the  chartiT  which  had  Jon  been  read  vaf  aa  l^iorable  aa  my  lailroad  charkr  in  tbe  luiou. 
Soaie  of  ttie  prutUilona  he  cooeidcrfd  cntlrelr  too  lilHTut.  but  luch  wu  the  aailel]'  UkDil^BUd 
to  pau  the  UII,  (hat,  Dolwilbttandlng  Iho  uppotlUaD  of  Uw  lioiemor,  U  wu  rarriid  oltr  bit 
fapad.  Ui*  had  drawn  up  and  prepared  Ihia  l>ill»  with  tbe  eharten  of  the  principal  ralLroadj  in 
the  Unil<..d  KtaU«  brliira  hia  ojfri.  Us  allBdi^  10  tbe  protnivB  the  SUio  of  Gwiivla  bad  made  ■■ 
Buineiiuimi;  of  tbi'lilvralpruiMoiu  punted  by  tliv  leKi.'lulureuf  thai  f  tale,    ft  vaa  to  tha  lib- 

— ii.-L. ,....  i^......., : •--igniilniadelHirwrB.lhaiih-  ■'—-■■'■^ ■■ ■■ ' 

'      ■  ~heW 

Tbero  was  DO  K<'tluual  or  pi-tty  fi-viiDg  vxi^tlng  in  tbe  I'^iBlatlve  bndyof  Miuii4lppilD  rei^aid 

fkra  of  tliF  eoqntry  that  tbt  jieoiile  of  ^ILMiuippI  rntiTlaiui'd,  not  lor  the  prenbl  but  for  aim 

tooiinie,  that  {.riHupted  tlui  pamnmeflf  tlie  bill,    1her.<waa  the  rinbt  aplril  ui  Ulwii^iipl  In  n> 

blrrvct  nianifi'itul  lonid  internal  liuptovinieuta.    tbu  did  not  uk  vlivro  this  nuid  wua  Is 

Bha  ™i«l  not  w'hereit  urmlnated  hi  ihat  it  comLuuittw  with  Ibodlj'of  iew  Orb«is.    It 

^evt  Ik  carrird  out,  atul  b«  lalt  lun  that  Ihu  Hme  nobis  and  nuignaoluunla  iKllDg  wodK 
actuate  Uuj  uiipta  dT  Idulaiana. 

-  llie  tommltuv  on  rtat.i<tki  wm  then  nlled  upon,  when  Mr.  DeBow  remarked  (bat  Mr.  Bob- 
iBaM,  the  diatnanu  of  tiM  (amniltt<  a,  vaa  not  pr^aent    lie  waa:d,  bowarer,  aay  that  they  bud 

■■  (^il.  Tar^/>1al<d  that  w  Mi.  Uolidiall,  tbo  H.nMiTaiad  bnnobil£tdtolcavs"fDrbia'h[.m, 

'J.  O.  brihbis,  or  Urifani,  th«n  i.Bered  tlie  followloi;  Knoliiliuui. : 

"  JftWm/,  llial  anHBiidltei  oftbrw  be  appointed  Id  pr.  paro  a  px-morial  to  Congrrih  praying 

■  ben  reported  aud  adofil.d  bj  tlila  coureutlon,  bcei£urd  by  all  tbe  Diiinbcnof  this  conicntioo 
1b  Ibelr  reprewnutive  charai:tf  T. 

"  /fiw-(n</,  That  tbe  aaid  roDimittee  bo  roquratf  d  to  um  ihe  uinst  proaipt  mevurira  Is  teeun 
Iha  action  ufCungnxi  on  laM  memorial,  and,  if  poasible,  lend  an  agent  U  It  uhini^n  u  urge  lb* 


le  tbe  eouthern  tennlitua  of 
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nication  from  that  point  by  gteamboat«  acrosa  lake  Pontchartrain  to  New  Orleanj,  as  the  tnoit 
practicable  routo  fur  the  roail,  and  the  bi;^^t  calculat^^d  to  ensure  the  euccess  of  this  enterpriM. 

"  A  communication  waa  received  from  Wm.  S.  Boyce,  Mayor  of  Layfayett©,  appointing  M^sn. 
F.  B.  Conrad,  J.  F.  II.  Claiborne,  T.  J.  Ivy,  and  P.  N.  Wood,  as  delegates  to  this  convcutitm  ta 
represent  the  parii»h  of  Jefferson. 

•'  On  motion,  they  were  admitted  to  a  seat,  and  Mr.  Wood  added  to  the  vic^president*. 

**Mr.  Alfred  Ucnnen,  of  the  committee  on  memorials,  reported,  that,  in  ot-edience  to  a  resolu- 
tion pas^'d  yesterday,  he  had  drawn  up  a  memorial  to  Congress  praying  for  alternate  scctioss«€ 
public  land  of  each  township  on  ea<rh  side  of  the  contemplated  road  in  the  States  of  Misamippi 
and  Louisiana.    The  memorial  was  read  and  adopto<l. 

**  Mr.  C  endouen  made  an  adverse  report  to  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Oribble,  which,  on  motaooy 
was  r»xH>ived. 

"Mr.  Grice  then  offered  a  set  of  resolutions  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  competent  en* 
ginoer  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  three  routes  named  in  resolution  number  2,  and  that  the 
commissioners  of  Louisiana  be  authorized  to  accept  the  termini  offered  by  the  commiwhopets  of 
Missi8>>ippi. 

"  The  debate  on  the  first  resolution  offerc<l  by  Mr.  Gricc  grew  out  of  a  motion  to  amend,  bf 
Mr.  DeBow.  After  some  explanation^:  made  by  Mr.  Foute  and  the  president,  the  amendment  o( 
Mr.  BeBow  was,  on  motion  of  Judge  Harris,  adopted,  and  the  resolution  as  amended  was  passed. 
The  second,  third  and  fourth  resolutions  were  then  token  up  and  adopted.  The  following  art 
the  resolutions  as  amended. 

"  liesUvrd,  That  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  late  act  of  the  legislsiture  of  Mians- 
^Ppi)  granting  a  charter  for  the  New  Orleans  and  Jackson  railroad,  be  requested  to  employ  tltf 
•ervices  of  a  competent  engineer  or  engineers,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  three  routes 
nam(!d  in  resolution  uumtter  2,  at  the  Monticello  convention,  and  that  the  said  commiseionen 
adopt  the  best  and  mo^t  practicable  route,  and  the  one  which  according  to  the  surveys  and  esti- 
mate's will  appear  the  most  expedient. 

"  lifxfdvedy  That  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  be  further  requestsd 
to  raise  by  subv<(cription  the  sum  of  $1,000,  to  aid  in  defraying  the  exp<'nse8  of  said  survey :  and 
when  said  surveys  are  completed  the  engineers  will  report  the  same  to  a  meeting  of  the  com* 
niissioners  named  in  the  charter  aforesaid,  to  bo  held  in  the  city  of  New  Orleana  on  the  lixit 
Monday  of  July  next. 

*'  licsolved,  That  said  commissioners  be  also  requested  to  call  a  public  meeting  of  the  citisess 
of  New  Orleans,  as  soon  as  practicable,  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  an  '  incorporation '  un- 
der the  act  of  Louisiana,  approved  March  IH,  1S48:  and  that  lM»ks  of  subscription,  in  conibrmity 
with  the  provisions  of  said  act,  be  provided  by  them  at  the  office  of  some  notary  public  in  tb« 
city  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  subscriptions  to  stock  in  the  New  Orleans  and 
Jackson  railroad — which  books  shall  remain  open  for  the  space  of  sixty  days. 

**  Rtsolvedy  That  public  notice  be  given  by  said  commissioners  of  the  time  and  place  of  opemng 
6&id  stock  list,  by  publication  in  three  of  the  newspapers  in  the  city  of  New  Orleaoa,  onoe  wiUiiii 
every  ten  days  preceding  the  final  act  of  incorporation. 

'*  A  committee  of  three  were  then  appointed  to  have  printed  in  pamphlet  form  the  prooeniingi 
of  the  convention. 

"  On  motion,  the  president  was  authorized  to  sign  the  names  of  the  absent  del^stcs  to  tkt 
memorial  to  Congress. 

*<The  convention  then  adtjoumed  sine  die.^' 
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I.  SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES  EXPORTS  OF  CUBA. 

In  1849,  there  were  exported  from  Havanna  602,220  boxes  of  sugar,  against 
684,981  the  previou.s  year,  and  241,106  boxes  against  31 0.66  i  from  Matanzas. 
Of  the  HavaiiJia  exports,  Spain  took  107,188;  Britain,  90,479,  and  the  United 
Slates  alx)ut  62,000  boxers,  in  1849.  Of  the  Matanzas  exports,  Britain  took  47,- 
286;  Russia,  30,496  ;  Spain,  22,148,  and  the  United  States  about  51,000  boxes, 
in  1849.  The  molasses  exports  of  Havanna,  in  1848.  were  26,960  hhds  •  in  1849, 
36,692.  The  Matanzas,  52,210  hhds.  in  1N8  ;  58,597  in  1849.  Four-fifths  of 
these  exports  arc  to  the  United  States.  The  molasses  exports  of  Cardena3  were 
73,983  hhds.  in  1848,  and  65,757  hhds.  in  1849— almost  entirely  to  the  United 
States. 

2.  TRADE  OF  CHARLESTON. 

The  trade  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  is  gradually  but  steadily  incroasine.  The 
valne  of  the  exports  to  foreign  poi1i*,  during  the  year  1849,  was  $15  83^^91  of 
wliich  $10,343,771  waa  lo  iom^w  ^QtV%,  wid  %5,494,520  coastwise.      '       '"     ' 


3,  EXrOETS  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 
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4.  COMMERCE  OF  P»,3|(TO^      <=>»      ^  V..  ^^ 
EunC':t  Ha^'.txine  gheo  a  tmn-^Iatiou  of  the  aniKlj*T^|pATl^>^|rDe- 

partniiint  of  Cmhiins,  fur  the  yev  lrilr<,  from  »ii icfii^tft^^^dfiltfmflo wi ug 

Tilt  Kcneral  corompMe  of  France  with  her  colonies  and  foreign  nations,  ia 
1$H.  aiaounlnt,  induain^  iiiiporU  and  exports,  to  3,(ll5.OI)D,l)0Uf. 

'Vh'a  i^  59LI ,01)0.1  WO f..  or  23  twr  cent,  lew  than  the  previous  year— 384 ,000,- 
OOOf.,  or  16  per  cent,  leas  than  tlie  average  of  the  five  previuua  jreara. 

Out  of  1.I44.!WI,0l)0f.,tho  value  nf  the  mnritimc  trade,  the  amount  of  goods 
earried  under  thp  French  fla(t  is  713,tlOII,(l(iJf.,  or  49  per  cent.;  under  foreign 
flairs,  7a9,[M)0,U(l(lf.,  or  51  per  cent.  The  proportion  wa«  46  to  54,  for  the  year 
uid  the  past  five  years.    The  decrmie  of  the  share  of  tlic  French  marine  is  19 

Kr  cent.,  compared  with  the  lait  vear — 11  per  cent.,  cinnpnred  with  the  past 
e  vears.    The  falling  off  as  re^peitts  foreign  vesaeLi,  ia  but  30  per  cenL  on 
the  first,  and  21  per  cent,  on  the  second,  period. 


Of  the  general  commerce  of  France,  tlie  -hare  of  the  United  Stales,  England, 
Switzerland,  Belij'ium,  Sardiui.i,  Spn;n,thu  Oerman  Customs  Union.  Russia  and 
Turliov.  is  71  per  ci-nt ;  that  of  Br]uil.  the  Lovr  Countries  and  the  Cvo  Sicilies, 
five  j»r  cent.  Of  thecoloiiiiH,  Algerin  alone  shan«  in  the  movemeut  to  the  extent 
of  4'^  pi^rcent.,  and  loher  belojig<  the  seventh  place  in  tlie liit.  Theshareof 
the  other  colonie-  i«  but  five  per  cent.    The  tr.-kda  with  both  the  Ifnitcd  States 


57  ner  cent.,  respectively. 
alone  prcent  different  nuDlts.thi-  increase  fur  the  for- 
mer bein?  ll,mn,<Hlfir.,and  4,lHIIWWf.  for  the  latter,  or  four       " 


I'n^ciaiid  and  rju'itiurlBnd  alone  present  different  nuDlts.tl 


this  trade  with  Ihc  latter  bcin-  ■>!7,.iW).0llllf.i  with  the  former,  rather  n 
ai-'.itCUhOf,  Th.' ndviincp  u:x  1817,  for  EoLfland,  hiH  been  ton  par  cont.;  (lie 
f»llin-j  off  for  the- United  S'-si^,  Ifi  percent.  In  the  actual  value,  12  per  cent, 
ineri'aie  fiir  the  former,  and  .111  por  cent,  ilecrease  for  the  latter.  In  it<47,  tbo 
nmoMnt.  of  tliv  Knirlith  tr».k' W!IH  ie>».i!in,(H)af.;  of  that  of  the  United  States 
Sai.OJCOnOf.  In  164^,  that  of  tiiu  Enslinh  was  313,000,000f.;  of  tlie  United 
Slate.1,  l.iB.Oifl.'WOf. 

In  ih"  rrinsir  trad^'.  Swifi!i)rland  hit  maintained  the  first  place,  as  respects 
thTBtuei.ff,'ood-ieipi<rtpvl.and  the  United  State*  the  firet,  a"  respects  the  value 
,,f^.iinjq  imported  i  thi'  former  being  42  pT  cent,  of  tho  whole,  or  I  wo  piTCenl. 
Tii'^re  tliaii  in  l':<47 ;  the  latter  is  39  per  cunt.,  a  diminution  of  four  per  cent. 
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The  following  tables,  taken  from  the  report,  exhibit  the  export  and  import 
trade  of  France  with  the  United  States,  in  1848 : 

IMPORTS  FRdlC  THE  UNITED  STATES  INTO  FKANCK. 

OKXIOUL  COMMERCK.  SPECIAL  OOIOCCRCZ. 

QuarUity.             Valur.  Quantity.  Vabof. 

Cotton  wool,  kC^ 64,312,454         48,881,209f.  43,24«,984  38,9*24,0Wt 

Leaf  tobacco, 6.638,923            6,&.'«^.923  5,930,139  6,93i.aS9 

Hogs' lard 3.336,778            2.335.746  1,906,244  l,37<kS71 

Copper, 836.698            1,840.616  668,773  1^M,300 

Gold  dust, 64,936            1,64S.0S0  54.936  1.64^a8« 

Rice, 3,490,682           1,690,439  3,268,003  1,479,4« 


5.  SHIP  BUILDING,  AC,  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Ship  Buildino  During  thk  Year  1849. — Below  we  give  a  statement  of  the  ves- 
sels launched  from  the  various  yards  in  this  city  and  vicinity  during  the  pa&t 
year,  with  their  names,  aggregate  tonnage,  <tc.;  also,  the  class  of  vessiels  now  on 
the  stocks,  Ac.  Taking  into  consideration  the  unhealthy  season  through  which 
we  have  passed,  it  will  be  seen  a  very  fair  amount  of  business  has  been  done  at 
the  various  yards. 

Mr.  Thoma-s  CoUyer  has  launched  three  tteamboats,  viz. :  The  Anglo-Ameri- 
can, Stillman  Wilt,  and  Joseph  Belknap.  He  has  one  steamboat  on  the  stocks 
ready  for  launching,  with  her  boilers  and  machinery  in;  her  nu»del  is  unexcep- 
tionable, and  if  one  can  judge  from  her  appearance  on  the  stocks,  she  will  be, 
when  launched,  one  of  the  fastest,  if  not  the  fastest,  boat  of  her  class  afloat. 
Mr.  C.  is  also  building  a  steamboat  intended  for  navigating  the  river  Potomac, 
between  Washington  and  the  various  ports  on  the  river. 

Mr.  George  Collyer  has  launched  two  steamboats,  one  called  the  Norwalk,  and 
one  of  1,500  tons,  which  has  not,  as  yet,  received  a  name.  Tlie  latter  is  now  at 
the  Phenix  Foundry,  receiving  her  machinery,  and  will  be  ready,  during  the 
ensuing  summer,  to  take  her  place  on  the  Hudson  river,  between  this  city  and 
Albany;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  re-assert,  as  we  have  before  predicted,  that 
she  will  be  the  fastest  boat  afloat.  Mr.  Collyer  is  removing  his  yard  a  few  rods 
further  to  the  northward:  consequently  he  has  no  vessel  on  the  .stocks. 

Mr.  William  Collyer,  corner  of  Twelfth  street  and  avenue  C,  having  been 
indisposed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  past  yeai^  has  not  built  any  vessel.  He  has 
now  on  the  stocks  in  his  yard  two  steaniboat^s,  one  of  which  is  180  feet  in 
length  and  the  other  100,  both  of  which,  in  model  and  workmanship,  will  re- 
flect credit  on  him  as  a  steamboat  builder. 

Mr.  William  H.  Brown  has  launched  the  raaranioth  steamship  Atlantic,  of 
3,000  tons,  for  Mr.  E.  K.  Collins's  line  of  Liverpool  steamerf*,  and  the  steamlHiat 
Cayuga,  of  about  350  tons.  He  has  on  the  stocks  another  steamship  of  3,000  tons, 
the  Arctic,  which  will  equal  the  Atlantic  in  every  re.^pect,  also  for  Mr.  Collins's 
line,  and  two  steamboats  of  500  tons  each. 

Messrs.  Westervelt  and  Mackay  have  launched  the  steamEhip  Goldhunler,  of 
700  tons,  now  on  her  way  to  San  Francisco;  the  ship  Constellation,  of  2,000  tons, 
now  running  in  a  Liverpool  line;  the  Jacob  A.  Wc.^tervelt,  now  on  her  first  vov- 
age  to  Liverpool;  the  Southampton,  in  the  London  line  of  packets;  and  the  bark 
Powhattan,  all  of  which  are  first  class  vessels.  They  have  now  on  the  stocks 
three  ships,  two  of  which  will  be  completed  in  a  short  time,  the  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  which  is  3,250. 

Mr.  William  H.  Webb  has  launched  six  ships,  one  stcamtug  and  one  schoon- 
er, as  follows  :  Ship  Albert  Gallatin,  of  2,000  tons;  Manhattan,  of  1,^00  ton^; 
Guy  Mannering,  of  2,000  tons;  Gallia,  of  1,650  tons:  Catharine,  of  700  tons;  and 
James  Drake,  of  640  tons;  stesmitug,  Goliah,  of  411  tons;  and  hchoouer,  Samuel 
M.  Fox,  of  270  tons,  which  is  now  on  her  way  to  San  Francisco.  They  have  on 
the  stocks  two  ships,  of  about  1,200  tons  each,  and  one  steamship,  which  is  to 
run  between  this  port  and  Savannah. 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Dimon  have  launched  one  clipper  ship  of  600  tons,  which 
is  now  nearly  ready  for  sea.  She  has  not  yet  received  a  name,  but  bcloncrs  to  a 
company  at  St.  Petersburg.  They  have  on  the  stocks  two  ships — one  oF  l^SH^^ 
tons,  intended  for  the  Liverpool  trade;  and  the  other  of  700  tons, 

Mr.  Jacob  Bell  has  launched  one  steam ship—lhe  Pacific,  of  3,000  tons  and  up- 
wardSj  for  Messrs.  £.  K.  Collins's  Liverpool  line  of  steamships;  and  the  clipper 
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■hip  Oricntn],  of  aboat  1^00  tons,  no<r  on  her  vbj  to  the  Eut  Indies.  He  hu 
now  on  the  stocks  tht  steamship  Antarctic,  of  3,000  tons,  also  for  the  Liyerpool 
line  of  pocketn;  and  one  ship  of  1,100  tons  bnrthen. 

Messrs.  Lawrence  and  3ni!eden  have  launched  two  steamboats — the  CanonicUB, 
of4U0tons.noWBt  Kail  river,  and  the  Tabag»,  of  3M  tons,  probably  at  Havanna 
before  this  lime.  They  are  building  n  steamboat  of  25«  feel  in  length,  W  run 
between  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  of  a  verj  fine  model,  the  frame  of  which  1^ 
braced  together  bj  iron  bars,  crossing  each  other  diagonally,  which  will  give  her 
great  strcnglh. 

Messrs.  Perrine,  Patterson  and  Stack,  at  Williamsburg,  have  launched  two 
ships,  one  bark  and  six  ferry  boaW.  The  ship^  were  the  T icon deroga  and  Phil- 
adelphia, and  birk  Jasper,  The  Philadelphia  ha*  just  returned  from  her  first 
e  lo  Liverpool.    They  have  one  fine  ship  on  the  slocks,  of  I,105  tons, 


largest  merchantman  afloat,  now  ready  tn  sail  on  her  first  voyage  lo  Liverpool; 
ftnd  the  bark  Clreen  Point,  a  beautiful  vessel,  now  on  her  way  (o  California. 
They  have  a  pilot  boat  of  'JO  tons  now  on  the  stocks. 


ToUI. 


Id  addition  to  the  above,  Messrs,  Barclay  A  Townsend,  at  Hoboken,  have 
launched  one  thip,  and  a  schooner  of  5T5  ion^;  and  Me'tsrs.  Cafes  &  Allison, 
also  at  Uobokeit.  have  launched  one  schooner,  one  steamboat,  and  a  barge,  the 
aggregate  tonnage  of  which  is  770. 

The  a^jrcgate  tonna^  launched  during  the  year,  is  31,!I55,  and  what  is  now 
on  the  stocks  amounts  lo  about  30,33 1  tons. 


Total  deaths  I&I!),  2a.372,'boin?  1.7M  more  than  in  1849.  The  deaths  by 
cholera  reached  5,073,  and  are  included.  About  one^half  the  deaths  were  under 
ten  years  of  age.    Of  the  deaths,  13,300  were  citizens  of  the  United  Stales,  5,968 
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1.  SUGAR  MAKISO  BT  THE  NEW  PROCESS  OP  MELSEN3. 

Wc  learn  from  the  Franklin  (La.)  Banner,  that  Messrs.  Lyman  and  Todd,  of 
that  parish,  have  adopted  Melsens's  process  in  sugar  making,  and  met  with  do- 
cidud  succeos.  The  sugar,  according  to  the  Banner,  is  a  splendid  article,  and 
tlie  contrast  between  it  and  sugar  made  by  the  old  process,  is  represented  as  quiM 
wonderful.  The  sugar  yielded  but  a  very  small  amount  of  molasses,  and  what 
it  did  yield  was  uucommonly  thick.  The  process  by  which  this  result  has  been 
obtained,  is  as  fallows  : 

A  sniall  quantity  of  the  bisulphite  of  lime  wai  mixed  with  water,  and  the 
mixture  placed  in  a  tin  vessel,  over  one  end  of  the  mill-bed,  in  such  a  position 
that  a  sin  jll  stream,  issuing  from  the  ves^nl,  would  mingle  with  the  cane  juice, 
as  il  piswd  from  under  the  cylinders  U>  the  spout  leading  to  the  cistern.  By 
this  incan^,  the  trc^h  juice,  as  soon  m  it  left  the  cans,  mingled  at  once  wilh  the 
liquid,  and  siieh  is  the  character  of  the  bisulphite  of  limu,  that  it  at  once  neu- 
tr;ilixeseveryt"ndenCT  to  aciditvth.it  pri'viouslv  enisled  in  the  juice.  Profe*»or 
Mel-ens  is  of  Ih"  iipinlon,  that,  tlie  momi>nt  the  juice  leaves  the  cells  of  the  cane, 
it  commences  chaiisliitr  inhi  an  acid,  and  that,  if  the  bisulphite  of  lime  in  at 
oncp  mixed  with  it,  this  tendency,  so  injurious  to  cijstalliiation,  is  at  once 
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We  Icam  that,  in  Florida,  Mr.  Palmer  procured  the  hyposulphite  of  lime  from 
Kew  York,  and  experimented  on  the  plantation  of  Aloert  G.  I'hillips.  The 
juice  of  .-ume  fiftj  cane,  four  gallons  in  quantity,  yielded  fifteen  pounds  su?ar, 
about  double  theubual  amount.  It  is  of  excellent  quality.  No  oaorof  sulphur 
was  retained  by  the  sugar.  Mr.  Palmer  was  informed,  by  New  York  chemists, 
that  the  ingredient  could  be  manufactured  at  trifling  expense. 

A  gentleman  iu  Texas,  Wm.  F.  Wilkins,  writes  us  in  regard  to  the  process  of 
lielsens  : 

•*  I  find  no  person  who  understands  the  process  properly,  and  I  see  no  accounts 
giving  a  correct  explanation — inai-much  a-s  i^ome  say  it  is  uhiting,  others  chalk, 
many  sulphate  of  lime,  bisulphate  of  lime,  liyposulphate,  <fec.,  whereas,  the 
chemical  compound  is  the  bisulphite  of  lime.  All  sulphates  are  salti^,  manufac- 
tured from  a  base  and  sulphuric  acid.  Thus,  sulphate  of  lime  is  one  proportion 
of  sulphuric  acid  combined  with  the  lime;  its  other  names  are,  planter  of  paris, 
gypsum,  and  hometimes  alabaster.  "When  two  proportions  of  acid  are  used,  it  is 
then  a  bisulphate.  But  a  sulphite  has,  for  one  of  its  component  parts,  sulphur- 
ous acid,  and  a  bisulphite  two  proportions.  To  render  this  more  easy  of  gen- 
eral and  easy  comprehension,  it  is  well  to  remark,  that  all  salts,  formed  win  n  .he 
acid  ba.se  ends  in  ic,  w  ill  end  in  ate;  but  should  the  aci<l  base  end  in  ous,  theu, 
according  to  chemical  nomenclature,  it  will  terminate  with  ifc. 

"  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that,  for  the  prevention  of  wines,  cider,  molasses, 
<fec.,  souring  or  fermenting,  cider  and  wine-makers,  as  well  as  planters,  have,  for 
years,  been  in  the  habit  of  burning  in  their  vats,  cisterns,  barrelw,  <tc.,  a  small 
portion  of  sulphur,  in  the  form  ot  a  few  brimstone  matches.  Dr.  Ure  thus  ex- 
plains this:  he  says  the  fumes  which  are  .••melt  ^o  pungent  when  we  bum  a 
match,  is  sulphurous  acid,  which,  in  an  tnij)iy  barrel,  charges  it  w  ith  sulphur- 
ous acid  gas.  This  gas  combines  w  ith  the  lime,  und  beccme-*  a  tufphtte  of  lime, 
and  perfectly  prevents  souring  or  feimenlation,  sufiiciently  long  for  any  sea 
voyage.     Dr.  Lire's  words  are  a^  near  these  as  1  can  recollect : 

•*  The  manufacture  and  use  of  the  b^suij,hile  of  lime,  acco  ding  to  M.  Mel- 
sens's  process,  is  simple,  and,  1  doubt  not,  etlVctive,  especially  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  second  products.  Since  w  ater  alone  has  a  wontkrlul  affinity  {ot  s-i  1- 
phurous  acid  gas,  it  will  be  well  to  charge  ihe  receiving  vessel  with  strong  milk 
of  lime  say  12^  Baum«\  Into  this  receiver  insert  a  tube,  near  the  botluui,  con- 
nected to  a  retort,  or  other  convenient  luted  healer;  when  the  retort  is  healed  to 
500^  F.,  the  gas  will  now  be  rapidly  fornjed,  and,  ja-!-ing  into  the  milk  of  lime, 
you  will  soon  have  the  required  sulj  hiie,  which  niay  be  diluted  and  used  "ttiih 
splendid  results.  By  the  aid  of  a  simple,  niethanically  ariani^ed  drippii  g^box, 
worked  by  a  ^mall  rod,  attached  to  the  inill,  the  quamity  rtMjuired  could  thus 
be  regulated  to  a  nicety,  susiiendcd  over  the  top  roller  of  the  mill." 

2.  SUCCESSFUL  SUGAR  PLANTING  IN  FLORIDA. 

We  learn,  from  a  responsible  f^ource,  the  following  particular*  respecting  the 
success  of  the  past  year's  planting  by  Maj.  Starke,  al  »S])ring  Garden  in  Orange 
county : 

Maj.  Starke,  we  believe,  has  planted  but  three  or  four  years,  and  has  l>ecn  able 
to  give  but  little  of  his  pei>onal  suj)trvision  to  his  crop"  With  lificexi  hands  he 
has  made,  at  Spring  Garden,  sixty  nvc  hhds.  of  very  superior  sugar,  betwern 
three  and  four  tnou^and  gallons  of  molasses,  one  hundred  bu>hels  rice,  tobacco 
to  the  amount  of  fifleen  hundred  dt>]lars  in  vah:e,  lK:>ides  nii  am]»le  provision  crt>p. 

Twelve  acres  of  newly-cleartd  Lnnd  produccil  thirly  hlid«.  «'f  sugar,  l>eii!tjt¥o 
and  a  half  hhds.  to  the  acre  ;  and,  still  more  remarkable,  from  twelve  btalks  </ 
cane  there  were  six  and  a  half  gallons  of  juice  expresNcd,  w  Inch  .stood,  bv  the 
saccharometer,  at  eleven  and  a  half. 

With  these  remarkable  results  before  us,  we  may  indeed  .<5ay,  that  ea.<t  Florid* 
is  a  sugar  country.  The  cmps  of  Sadler,  Marshall,  Siarke,  tie  .  liave  s.ettU*d  the 
questicm  as  to  the  immense  juofit  to  be  dirived  ln>m  the  cuhi.ie  of  the  cauf,  and 
now  that  the  Indians  are  being  rapidly  nnuived,  aijd  all  danger  from  that  Mjiirce 
is  at  end,  we  look  forv»ard,  with  ihe  brightest  anticipations,  tu  the  future  pros- 
perity of  our  State. 

W^e  shall  be  glad  to  obtain  further  statistics  of  the  agricultural  operations  of 
our  yilantcrs.  It  is  results  that  are  de.-ired  to  <lemonstraie  practically  what  ocr 
lands  are  capable  ol  ^^odwcvw^ — 6/.  ^u^uMtme  ^i.^neni  dli/. 
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3.  IMPROVEMENT  IN  SUGAR  MABlTia. 

A  correspondent  of  the  S»n  Au^stino  Ancient  City  has  the  following  in  re- 
lation to  ail  allef^d  iniprofenient  in  sugar  malting  : 

"  I  will  mention  one  improvement  (not  discoviry)  I  have  made  in  cooling  and 
dripping  mj  eugar,  which  1  cannot  loo  ht^-hlv  recommend  to  gugar  platitera 
generally.  It  is  ihe  planof  DutraQe.a  French  planter  in  St-Domiogo,  Ijefore  the 
inaurrection.  I  caused  a  number  of  his  coolers  U>  be  made,  and,  upon  experi- 
ment, I  found  them  to  be  everr  thing  1  eoutd  desire.  Witfa  these  coolers  I  cure  and 
drip  mj  sugar  completely  in  from  eight  to  ten  dayx.  Tbe  sugar  is  then  mxtR- 
eleatlj  dry  l*>  pack  with  a  pounder,  either  in  hog<iheadsi^  boxeM.forthecnarket. 
The  sugar  cured  by  thin  process  has  a  ricli,  bright,  bold  grain,  tree  from  molos- 
Hes  or  mother  liquor,  and  will  iie»er  drip  a  particle  on  auy  voyago  it  may  be 
subject  to.  Tbe  rationale  of  the  matter  is,  that  nature  is  not  disturbed  in  her 
operations,  from  the  commencement  of  granulation,  until  the  process  of  forming, 
cooling  and  dripping,  is  completed. 

"  You  are  at  libcny  to  ui^e  this  information  if  you  desire  it.  The  plan  of  the 
cooler  can  be  found  in  almost  any  good  work  on  sugar  manufacturing  ;  but  it 
will  gire  me  pleasure  to  describe  the  particular  thing  at  any  time.  1  Ibink,  fur- 
ther, ibr'-l  the  quantity  of  in.'la«ses  is  much  dimiuiened  by  this  process." 

4.  SCHUTZENBACH'S  SYSTEM  OF  CURING  SUGAR. 
The  following  letter  is  from  an  intelligent  gentleman  in  London  :  ' 
"  In  accordance  wilh  your  kind  deairc,  Ibat  I  should  give  you  a  statement  in 
writing  of  Schutieiibacfi's  hystum  of  curing  sugar,  which  han  been  so  success- 
fully  adopted  by  the  beet-root  sugar  manufacturers  of  Germany,  Austria  and 
France,  in  order  that  you  may  bring  it  under  the  oonsideratiou  of  West  India 
planters,  I  beg  to  offer  the  following  observations  : 

"Mr.  Schutzcnbach's  process  eoratnencc.')  with  the  curing  of  concentrated  sw- 
ap, and  depends  an  the  superior  affinity  which  wat«r  hai  [or  uiicrystal livable 
eirup,  or  nmlasics,  ta  that  which  it  has  for  the  cryitall liable  particles  of  sugar. 
Bad  on  the  economical  mode  of  applying  this  principle  by  atlowitig  tbe  sugar  in 
peculiar  cases  to  drain,  then  by  covurinu;  or  washing  the  sugars  first  with  a  so- 
latiou  of  molasses,  and  sugar  rather  cleaner  than  the  sugar  uuder  treatment; 
Becondly.  by  treating  the  sao>e  sugar  with  nlill  purer  sirup;  and  thirdly, by 
treating  it  with  pure  sugar  and  water  Thu.s,  llie  sirup  running  from  the  caies 
of  finished  sugar,  or  tho<c  treated  with  (he  pure  solution,  eoutains  a  certain 
portion  of  raolaiiKeH,  which  has  replaced  some  crystals  of  sugar  left  behind  vrilh 
the  sugar  puriHed,  and  ih  the  liquor  used  for  the  feeuiid  wu-ihlngnf  new  or  raw  bu- 
nr.  It  performs  its  duty  in  the  Kame  manner  as  before,  leavi[|gcrystaI^(  in  exchange 
wr  still  dirtier  molaxses,  and,  running  olf,  is  ag^iin  used  fur  performing  the  first 
vasliing  of  (he  sugar  iin<ler  tnmtmeiu ;  and  liarlng  again  parted  with  crystals, 
and  associated  itself  with  dirtier  iuola>ses,  it  runs  inio  the  same  cistern,  which 


H  the  first  runnings  of  the  caww,  containing  newly  concentrated  and 

'    '    '  '    ',  either  boiled  up  again  and  puritied  by  the  same  pro- 

><  of  a  very  troiid  quality.     If  lioiled  and  cleared,  the 


resulting  residue  may  be  treated  again  in  the  sauic  manii 
rum  in  the  usual  way. 

"  The  success  of  (his  plan  depends  on  the  eiposure  of  the  sttgnr  in  cases  of 
about  eighteen  inches  square,  ani)  eiglit  inches  deep,  having  a  peculiar  filtering 
Bulface  so  made  of  in>u  wire  lliat  the  BUL'ar-cry-fals  cannot  pa^s  throuL-h  it, 
while  it  afiurds  a  perfectly  free  egrc«i  to  the  iiiula.sscti.  I'hi'se  coses  hold  one 
ewt.  ciicli,  BUd  eiwt  about  twenty  to  twenty  four  shillings  c<iinplete  ;  wlien  in 
oae  they  ore  placed  one  over  the  other  in  raiijccs  of  four  lu  six  deep,  and  niaj 
rest  on  niovcabh-  trueks  fur  facility  of  nperutiug. 

"The  saving  of  time  and  labor  in  earing  aiiijar  on  this  methodical  plan  is  very 
great:  and  at  ttiu  draining,  flr-t,  second  and  lliirJ  washingi  arc  efl.'cted  iu  8  lionra 
each,  the  whide  D|>emtiuu  of  draining'  and  wa-^hing  is  completed  in  tliiny>twi> 
hours  nfiet  filling  into  the  ra-<es,  which  taken  place  the  day  after  (he  sugar  ia 
fin-t  niaiie,  tbe  mijht  being  employed  in  allowing  the  concentrated  sirup  to  cool 
and  K-~">>ulale  in  lar^  iron  ur  wood  vessels  lit'forc  filling  into  the  draining 
ca>eB  ;  llii'>.  on  UunOav,  Ihe  cane  .inice  would  be  couked,  concent  rated,  and  set 
to  cuul  and  granulate;  on  Tuesday  the  maxa  would  be  placed  in  thecaiies,  and  on 
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Wednesday  evening,  cleaned  suffar  would  be  diy  and  ready  for  packing  in  the 
hogsheads  for  shipment ;  and  tne  crystals  are  bo  firm  and  free  Trom  moisture 
that  no  waste  can  occur  on  the  voyage. 

**  Three  washins^,  as  de>cribed,  furnish  beautifully  white  crystals  of  sugar 
similar  to  crushed  lumps  ;  and  if  double-refined  loaves  are  required,  these  crys- 
tals of  sugar  arc  melted  with  water,  parsed  through  charcoal  filters,  concentrated 
by  vacuum  pans,  and  filled  into  loaves  in  the  usual  way. 

**  In  France  where  double-refined  loaf  sugar  is  made  direct  fronni  the  beet-root 
juice,  six  per  cent,  of  double-refined  sugar  is  obtained  on  Schutzenbach's  sys- 
tem, where  five  per  cent,  of  muscovado  only  can  be  obtained  by  the  most  approv- 
ed apparatus  of  charcoal  filters,  vacuum  pans,  etc.,  without  his  process ;  and 
this  is  occasioned  by  the  complete  separation  of  all  crystallirable  sugar  from  the 
molasses.  No  intermediate  aualities  of  second  loaves  and  b;istards  are  pro- 
duced ;  the  result  beiuo;  only  double-refined  sugar  and  molasses  totally  exhaust- 
ed. Moreover,  every  day's  produce  is  similar,  instead  of  varying  as  by  the  old 
process  of  refining;  and  no  bastard  molds  (which  occupy  a  large  space  for 
several  weeks)  are  required. 

**  Each  case  contains  one  cwt.  of  sugar  and  is  occupied  with  that  quantity  for 
only  three  days  ;  thus,  three  tons  of  sugar  made  daily  will  requite  the  planter 
to  be  provided  with  3  x  20  x  6  =  360  cases,  say  400  to  allow  of  repairs  ;  and  the 
space  required  to  contain  them  will  be  a  curin"^  hou.se  25  feet  broad  and  35  feet 
long  ;  the  second  curing  house  for  re-boiled  sirups  will  contain  about  one- third 
the  above  number  of  cases  and  be  one-third  the  area. 

"In  refining  colonial  sugars  by  the  most  improved  vacuum  process,  the  largest 
yield  claimed  i^  l'.i.2l  per  cent,  loaves,  9.821  bastards,  14.28  treacle  and  2.68 
waste  =  100.  By  Schutzenbach's  process  added  to  the  refinery,  86  per  cent 
finest  loaves,  11  per  cent,  molasses  and  3  per  cent,  dirt  =  100  isj  produced. 
The  cost  for  labor  is  reduced,  and  the  animal  charcoal  required  is  aoout  two- 
thirds  of  that  now  employed. 

"  I  have  endeavored  to  state  the  leading  features  of  the  plan  in  as  few  words 
and  as  simple  a  manner  as  possible,  and  shall  be  p^lad  of  the  opportunity  to  go 
fully  into  tne  matter  with  any  parties  desirous  of  investigating  it,  and  to  furnish 
estimates  and  plans  for  all  things  necessary.  I  can  also  offer  facilities  of  teach- 
ing the  modui  uperauii  in  the  manufactories  and  refineries  of  France,  to  the 
nominees  of  such  parties  as  enter  into  arra»gements  for  availing  them.selves  of 
the  benefits  offered.  I^remain  yours,  very  truly,  Jos£pa  Woods," 

5.  S.  CAROLINA  MECHANICS'  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 

"We  published  in  our  February  number  the  results  of  the  first  fair  of  this  valu- 
able institute.  We  have  since  received  the  address  delivered  by  Gov.  Hammond, 
a paperof  the  greatest  abilitv,  and  shallendeavor  in  our  next  to  present  a  large  part 
of  itto  ourreaders.  It  will  beseen  by  the  following  that  the  institute  holds  another 
fair  in  November  next,  and  we  call  upon  our  planters  and  manufacturers  to 
notice  its  circular : 

"  The  institute,  at  its  annual  fair,  to  be  held  in  this  city  on  the  third  Tt  f wfgy 
in  November  next,  will  award  PREMIUMS  (in  addition  to  specimens  of  mech- 
anism and  the  arts)  for  the  following  articles  : 

For  the  bent  bale  of  soarialand  cotton,  not  less 

th.in  300  lbs. 
For  the  befit  bale  of  short-fitaple  cotton,  not  less 

than  300  &»s. 
For  the  beat  tierce  of  rice. 
For  the  best  hogshead  of  Musoorado  sugar. 


For  the  best  leaf  tobacco,  not  loss  than  100 

lbs. 
For  the  best  barrel  of  wheat  flour. 
For  the  b<i8t  tierce  of  Indian  corn. 
For  the  best  barrel  of  spirits  of  turpcntiiie. 
For  the  best  barrel  of  resin. 


"  It  is  the  intention  of  the  institute,  with  the  consent  of  the  persons  sendiiwr 
the  above  articles,  to  forward  such  as  receive  premiums  to  the  'world's  Fair  't» 
be  held  in  the  city  of  London,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1851.  It  is  likewise 
intended  to  select,  from  the  specimens  of  *  art  and  dei^ign  *  which  may  be  pre- 
sented, such  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  e^^pecial  distinction,  to  be  forwaroed, 
for  com])Ptiti<m   to  this  ereat  •  industrial  exhibition.' 

"Th«'  Committee  on  Premiums,  therefore,  earne-^tly  appeal  to  all  the  produc- 
tive intyre-vts  of  our  country,  to  aid  the  institute  in  thus  advancing  our  home 
enterprises,  and  give  them  reputation  and  character  abroad.  * 

*•  O.  N.  Reynolds,  Jr.,) 

"^T^\^^"^'  \  Committee  on  Premiums  "^ 
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6.  THE  CULTFRE  OF  INDIGO. 

The  indigo  plint,  in  common  with  tha  sugar  cane,  cotton  and  tobacco  plants, 
u  indis^ninw  Co  America  ;  jcl,  while  the  latter  three  proditcta  have  become  im- 
portant slaplea  in  the  commerce  of  our  country,  the  former  ha^  ceased  to  attrsct 
the  attention  of  our  planters,  and  is  now  entirely  unknown  among  the  produc- 
tions of  the  South.  An  eiehango  states,  that,  in  the  year  1748,  South  Carolina 
exported  to  Oreat  Britain  30l),UUU  pounds  of  indigo,  and  that,  in  17UT,  it  had  be- 
come one  of  the  staple*  of  that  Stale.  At  the  present  time,  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  in  indigo  la  of  considerable  importance.  SheimportsttprincipBll}^frora 
Beneal  and  the  neighboring  provtnceB,  and,  retaining  whatever  q^uantity  ia 
needful  for  home  consumption,  exports  the  balance.  During  the  six  months 
ending  the  5ih  of  July,  1p4^,  her  imports  in  this  product  amounted  to  30,535 
evt.,  and  for  the  same  period,  ending  1849,  to  30,949  cwt.  The  hamecunsump- 
tion  averages  about  3^noi),000  fts.  a  vcar.  France  consumes  about  the  same 
The  United  Stales  use  it  to'  a  largo  extent,  but  the  average  yearly 
•  are  unable  to  give,  uut  having  the  necessary  statistics  in  our  pos- 

Ad  article  of  bo  much  consetguence  and  so  extensively  used  as  tliis  appeals  to 
be,  and,  at  the  same  time,  derived  from  a  plant  indigenous  to  our  own  soil,  de- 
■erve^eome  notice.and  the  more  especially,  seeing  that  its  production  here  has  en- 
tirely ceased.  Why  is  it  that  our  planters  cannot  find  it  profitable  to  cnltivale 
the  indigo  plant  in'the  South?  It  issatd  that  the  cheap  labor  of  India  has  driven 
them  from  the  market.  But  Cannot  the  planter  compete  with  the  labor  of  India 
in  the  productio:)  of  indigo  us  well  as  in  sugar,  collon  and  tobacco  !  We  are 
not  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  relative  to  the  cost  of  producing 
this  article  in  the  Southern  Slates,  nor  the  quality  of  the  same,  but  it  seems  to 
us,  that,  if  in  these  respects  we  are  on  the  same  footing  with  those  countries 
which  produce  it  so  lari^ly  now,  we  might  not  only  raise  enough  for  our  own 
use,  but  as  an  article  of  export  also.  In  producing  suzar,  cotton  and  tobacco, 
we  arc  eminently  successful — wbyDot,then,BUcceed  in  the  production  of  indigo! 
Ah  our  manufocturee  increase,  our  demand  for  this  article  will  also  become  aug- 
mented. It  appears  that,  iu  some  respects,  the  manufacture  of  indigo  ts  more 
feasible  than  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Ur.  McCulloch  states,  that  the  fixed 
capital  required  in  its  manufacture  "  consists  of  a  few  vats  of  common  masonry 
for  steeping  the  plant  and  precipitating  the  coloring  matter,  a  boiling  and  drjr. 
in^  house,  and  a  dwelling  house  for  Uie  planter.  The^.  for  la  factory  of  tea 
paiis  of  vats,  capable  of  producing,  at  an  average,  12,51)0  B>a,  of  indigo,  worth, 
on  the  spot,  £3,500.  will  not  cost  (in  India)  above  £1,500  sterling.  The  build- 
iagfc  and  machinery  necessary  to  produce  an  equal  value  in  sugar  and  mm  would 
probably  cost  about  £4,000.''  He  further  adds,  that  this  ia  the  reason  why  the 
British  plauters  in  India  hare  never  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  If 
such  are  the  causes  alone  that  have  induced  the  British  planter  to  resort  to  the 
production  of  indigo,  would  it  not  be  well  for  the  Southern  planter  to  test  tha 
matter  thoroughly  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  we  may  become  extensive  and 
'■'  — -■■ '  "- " ■-     ■>---'-       ---la  obstacles  in 
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afactories  of  tho  artielcfl  mentioned  that  had  cxi^t^Mi  for  some  time  in   Lafiijette,  il.rcc  or  fi>ar 
large  e^inbli.ihmontt  have  been  put  in  operation  in  the  rear  of  third,  and  one  has  t-.  runi;  into 
eziittencc  in  th3  (veo  id,  municipality.    The  effect  ha^  been  to  drire  tlie  northern  m;4.(<  <C:u:turesi« 
out  of  the  city  market,  though  they  still  retain  a  hold  on  the  interior.     The   c^tabliei     lent^  we 
have  nicntioDod  fupply  our  citizens  with  a  l^etter  article  and  at  a  more  reasonable  )  >  'V.    The 
quality  of  !»«;»ap  is  the  yellow  bar,  and  of  candleit  the  tallow;  though  one  of  the  manuf.u^rorie* — 
tiiat  of  Mesgr<t.  Barnes  &  Co.,  in  the  third  municipality — makes  the  stearin  or  8tar  candle  in 
large  quantitie!).    This  establishment  is  the  most  cxtensire  in  the  city  in  both  soap  and  c&iMlle 
makin.;,  and  annually  employs  a  capital  of  $40,000  in  its  operations.    The  hou.*ie  of  Converse  A 
Co.,  at  the  corner  of  Lafayette  and  Tchoupitnulas  streets,  second  municipality,  is  b1»o  exten^vely 
engag.Hl  in  this  business.    There  are  two  lar^>  manufactories  in  the  third  municipality  expressly 
for  tallow  candles.    A  great  portion  of  the  fat  and  grease  u.«icd  in  this  business  is  obtained  from 
the  hotels,  steamboats,  ships  and  private  residences  of  the  dty.    There  arc  in  all  about  fourteen 
establishments  in  uporatiou,  employing  each  from  five  to  twenty-five  workmen,  all  German;; 
and  th<^  quantity,  say  of  y«'llow  soap,  made  in  a  week,  may  in  some  degree  be  realised  from  the 
fact  of  one  factory — that  of  Mr.  Jo!»eph  Leterer — employing  from  ten  to  twelve  hands,  turning 
out  an  average  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  in  the  time  specified.    Tho  demand  on  all  these  facto- 
ries for  the  products  of  their  vats,  presses  and   molds,  is  oontinually  on  the  increase,   and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  interior  of  the   State,  tho  towns  on  the  western  rivers,  and  tho«f  con- 
nected with  us  throu<4h  the  Gulf  trade,  will  {gradually  be  induced  to  look  to   our  city  e«tablish- 
ments  for  their  supplies  of  these  indispensable  articles :  and  we  shall  finally,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
become  masters  of  this  branch  of  trade  throughout  the  South  and  West. 

LEEDS*  FOUXDRT,   NEW   ORLEANS. 

A  person  who  would  desire  a  correct  conception  of  the  vast  improTements  which  bare  recently 
been  made  in  the  science  of  mechanics,  of  the  wonderful  labor-saving  machines  which  Americaa 
mechanical  genius  has  called  into  existence,  and  of  the  perfection  wliich  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  has  attained  at  this,  the  south-west  point  of  the  Union,  should  visit  Mesmr^.  Leeds  k 
Co.'s  foundry  in  Delord  street.  This  establishment  is  of  many  years  standing  in  this  city ;  in^ 
deed,  it  was  the  pioneer  in  its  line  of  business  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and,  without  seek> 
ing  for  *^  protection,"  it  has  gone  on  from  year  to  year,  growing  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  and 
exteuliii^  a<  its  b.niii -^"J  exteule  1,  in  the  faco  of  stron;?  northern  and  southern  opposition, 
till  now.  when  it*  character  for  couytructinfr  the  l)ofit  macliinery  is  so  well  established,  that  it  has 
nothiu'j^  to  fear  from  competition,  whether  it  come  from  the  North  or  the  West. 

It  employs,  on  an  averu;;<>,  two  hundred  men  daily,  and  it  is  a.<<tonishing  the  work  they  da, 
owing  to  the  operation  of  i<ibor-saving  machines,  and  the  hundred  ways  in  which  mechanic  pow- 
er is  made  to  substitute  manuul  labor,  and,  moreover,  to  do  that  which  it  would  l>e  impo^ible  for 
mere  manual  labor  to  accomplish.  One  stfara-enc^ne  sets  the  whole  m.%chinery  of  the  e-stahlish- 
ment  in  operation.  Here  it  kindles  some  half  dozen  blat^t  furnaces;  there  it  sets  a  pondermis 
trip-hammer  to  forge  out  an  immense;  shaft  of  iron.  At  this  place  it  puts  a  shears  clipping  .^heet* 
iron  half  an  inch  thick,  which  it  does  with  as  much  facility  as  a  tailor  would  ctit  his  cabbage: 
and,  at  that,  it  sets  a  punch  in  motion,  that  punches  a  hole  through  an  iron  l>ar,  or  several  of 
them,  in  a  minute,  just  as  easily  as  a  knife  would  run  through  butter.  By  the  power  of  machinery, 
they  take  a  shaving,  half  an  inch  thick,  off  a  metal  casting;  by  the  power  of  machinery,  in  fsct^ 
they  perform  what,  to  tho  uninitiated,  would  appear  mechanical  miracles. 

We  arc  sorry  that  the  want  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  of  sufficient  leisnre, 
does  not  permit  us  to  give  this  establishment  a  more  extended  notice. 


NEW   ORLEANS   CHARITY  HOSPITAL. 

This  institution  being  one  of  the  most  extensive  ones  in  the  world,  tho  following  statistica]  ta- 
ble of  the  cost  of  maintaining  it  for  twenty  years,  with  interesting  incidents  connected  with  the 
inmates  for  that  long  period,  State  appropriations  for  its  relief,  &c,  will  be  examined  with  intend 
by  all  who  are  fond  of  research : 


0)St  main- 

Am't  rtcfrCd 

BxtienU 

fyinreign- 

Unitfd 

SlaUof- 

knance. 

f^m,  pas'ffTi. 

admiVtL 

en. 

States. 

UfOc'n 

T/t. 

praprim- 

rst  January, 

1830 

tion*. 

to  31st  Dec, 

1841 

54,790 

37,543 

16,247 

512 

Do.      do. 

1842 

$34,651  96 

$    5,117  31 

4.404 

3,277 

954 

34 

Do.      do. 

184a 

34,746  33 

14.819  49 

6.013 

3.937 

1,070 

69 

Do.      do. 

1S44 

39,231  04 

16.608  79 

6,1  AS 

4,530 

1,316 

282 

113 

$15,000 

Do.      do. 

1845 

39.310  43 

23.7S5  26 

6,136 

4,704 

1,350 

82 

119 

15.0CO 

Do.      do. 

1846 

43.0S8  39 

30,146  94 

8,044 

6,151 

1,773 

121 

145 

10,000 

Do.      do. 

1847 

66.2tH  08 

4(i,40-2  53 

n,«i>o 

10.171 

1.562 

157 

63 

20.000 

Do.      do. 

1S4S 

♦68,048  .54 

41.817  41 

11.9-4 

10.2S0 

1,579 

86 

111 

10.tX« 

Do.      do. 

1S49 

66,351  32 

63,412  46 

\h.bit% 

13,634 

1,7S2 

142 

147 

10,000 

$381,710  09    $226,170  18    123,917      94,227        27,639      870   1,293      $RO,OQO 

•  Of  this  amount  $11 ,2.".  1  were  paid  to  the  Franklin  Infirmary,  for  patients  removed  to  said  in- 
stitution with  typliit>d  or  ship  fever. 

Main  buihline  33  war.!? — f),36  Ixnistends.  New  wint^.  or  female  department,  4  wards  and  8  pri- 
vate rooms — ItiO  Im^IhI  ads.     Texa** — 35  bedsteads.     New  cells — 32  bo<l.>;teads. 

In  Ihr  y«'ar  ISoJ  (ho  numWr  of  a<.In\i>f.siona  into  the  hospital  was  2.4hO,  and  the  coat  of  mainte- 
nance w.if.  J*'1.294  70.  The  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  House,  in  their  repcirt,  use 
the  fi:»lU>\vin'x  liinjruri^re:  '•  Your  committee  need  only  state  the  number  of  patients  reoei veil  the 
last  year,  from  almost  every  State,  nation  and  kinirdom  on  earth,  to  exhibit  in  strong  colors  the 
wid«;  e\t-i>nded  us^'fulncHt'  oi"  this  unfading  monument  of  individual  liberality  aud  public  bene- 
fkction.'  A  brief  t^mparison  of  the  records  of  tho  institution  in  18.32  aud  1849  will  exhibit  at  a 
glance  the  increased  uaefulucsa  anCi  cotapixQ^tivvi  economy  that  has  characteriied  the  adxninis- 
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•Bd  nnnmrrcLfil  Intcri-dum  vtih  Ihe  worM  nnd  for  thi-ir  inipon^int  lerrloefl  in  the  eitiblirtm 
uh]  midutaic&K  of  onr  Datlnml  [^Mtlon  anil  pm»(|ttrLty. 
Kmi>1vvd,  that  wo  Aiucrrotj  and  dw[iLy  fiymp^thiie  wlrh  Ballon  In  thdr  prltatioti*.  pprtla  a 

niin-rinKK— aiul  af-knovlcieu  witb  d**-p  regrtt,  tb«  Injur "'  — '""'  ~^'' — ■-'-■--■-■-■—- 

tvit  MfrrkH  liaTir  bwb  ttio  ooinniDnl J  nv^din!. 

Ki^5oLTti].  that  WO  r«r>gti]u  tbv  vpednl  Flnimanrfeainf^ 
Ihr  their  Dwful  ami  important  wrrlt^*,  we  pledj^e  onne 

JJXvr  whkh,  the  mcctinf  adjourned. — Bi^tim, 


w  ruso— Tf  m. 


.    TliorbinkoraollorF.raV 
,__.  .    . .,  ...  ^.._ iTHIodcal    Thenliinj  it  <•> 

Jiet  ihvn  nuirro].  1'Jjho  it  a  phnonnliv  above  that  of  loom  ui4  aj^ndlo^tlHTB  la  a  hiiirt, 
aa  well  aa  »  biuHl,  la  hnmanitr.  irwont  U  prayer,  bicfacr  than  all  work  it  riii.  ithaRln 
Ibv  sntil,  ftvcd  from  «ajth'ji  fettor^  tfmn  iiw*yi  «irnuminln|[  with  nul  and  !djUiii{  Itwlf  Iq  Urn 
iH^uiulteMueK  of  dr(w)».laiiil  Uuilc  klBdlu  lbs  Bio  wbrau  ombiTB  hid  olhcrwine  brmfhalivii 
«n(  and  BcatltrHl  kn  tho joitlo  nf  "jDom  txiil  «]>1ndlv-"  In  vouDi^'r  yvim*  when  fanejr'a  plaraci 
itn  ]!et  uiiFUiit.  our  pen  daihed  off  aa  thur :  "  Do  vc  dream  how  miieh  wu  an  Icdefiiel  to 
muFJr,  wlien  tlie  mul  fnln  ita  impni-halile  enwiKp-uhen  thr  bomla  gall  It.  the  crioM  direuili 
\i.  Uio  (altera  bmak  and  the  iplrit  itoan,  tipix'ling  waid  worlds  uid  luiu  and  ey^wui3f  ou  the 
boaoDi  of  eCtrttity." 

"  Moiie  rolfglouB  b™™  in,Tif— 

And  Mi  It  to  bcfpnk  (he  Drity." 
It  Wit  onr  purpoiv.  from  whkh  wp  haT*  boen  Ird  nway,  to  ppfak  of  an  In^idoui  and  oierfd- 
insij  Important  lni)>mveaHnit  marie  1^  ouo  of  anr  citbH^ua,  Charka  Ilorat.  In  the  cmitruetloii  of 
IhUBinM  hulliiirDaalitB  liiiui7or  modem  mIdobi,  lh<'iiiniiii/srlr.    The  in>trumvnl  wbieb  he 

^n  Mb'T  proof  ran  beadducnl  lliin  tliii>.  that  E.  A .  Tyler,  on  Camp  sticf  t,  who  laetariied  wllh 
laleB,  doM  not  Buren-d  In  puvplylng  nrden  half  »  &>C  u  Ibe;  (wua  in.  liu  alone  bu  the  right 
ofdJPiHfflnf;  of  the  piniin. 

Herat*'  i>atiiit.    Tlip  arue  nr^lue  1b  but  a  Bubnidiart  force  Lu  kecpitm  the  pan^tOKethai — diuap- 

tlon>  of  p:uno  nf  liuilar  tiropurtlonn,  «e.    The  toFliiuoi,)'  uf  diatlKKUl'^ii'.l  pianlrta,  nf  N<'w  Ui- 
kirB.iimuai.inioiul]',  Rcleiim,lnltBl<iTpr.    The  f<'l1owinKi«  adiKTlpIionot  theinveiillDa: 
"The  lupijFcment  eomiate an  lOIIuwi :    In  an  entire  iiuu  top  fnme,  cMt  Inane  pleeB,daiB% 
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ftway  with  the  iron  brace  to  be  found  in  other  inHtrumentu,  diagonally  stretched  acrosg  tiw  top, 
and  thereby  les^cnint;,  In  a  f^rot^t  nicatiurc,  the  vibration.  A  cast  iron  frame  in  the  iihap<*  of  u 
L  encircles  also  the  l»ottom  blocking  an4.^1]iu^  of  tlie  piano,  which  are  firmly  kept  t<»jrsth-r  hjr 
iron  lH)lt8  and  screws  uniting  the  two  frames".  The  rim  or  out.<ido  case  Ik  d«*tach«d  from  thi 
workH  in  .such  a  maimer,  that  it  can  bo  taken  off  and  roplactnl  with  but  little  trouble.  Tb?  ad- 
Yantages  rojiulting  from  thi«  new  mode  of  construction  are  evident.  The  different  part*  of  Ua 
instrument  form  a  Kolid,  compact  Ixtdy.  impiu-ting  more  vibration  and  firmness  to  the  tone  a&d 
touch,  and  the  top  frame  always  flnd.>«  the  necejisary  a-Hsistunce,  which  it  has  to  borrow  from  tfe» 
bottom,  in  order  to  resist  the  heavy  Rtrain  of  the  titrinj:;^.  On  the  old  principle,  thw  same  assu*- 
anct!  decreases  from  day  to  tlay  after  the  body  of  the  piano  loses  its  compactuoisii  and  finnncs*  by 
the  never-cea?<inc:  effects  cxercii»wl  by  the  atmosphere. 

"  In  place  of  decreasing  in  quality,  it  is  very  rational  to  believe  that  the  iratt  piano  will  improw 
in  sound  by  time ;  for  the  more  wiasoncd  the  woo<i  becomes,  the  more  mellow  the  sound  miii»t  be— 
the  firmness  and  solidity  remaining  always  the  same.  This  piano  al!»o  withstands  the  elfe^ 
of  any  climate,  and  re^iuires  far  le.«.^  tuning  than  instruments  of  another  kind.  The  movabfe 
rim  or  frame  can,  afltT  a  lapse  of  years,  be  laid  aside  for  one  of  any  other  pattern — the  worlu  n- 
maining  unimpaired." 

VITAL  STATISTICS  OF    NEW   ORLE.\NS. 

l!f  our  next,  we  shall  make  an  analysis  of  the  report  of  the  Boanl  of  Iloalth,  of  this  city.fe 
the  past  year.  It  Ls  au  able  and  interesting  document,  illuiitratcd  with  mortuary  and  meteoRh 
logieal  charti*. 

*«  The  vital  statistics  of  New  Orleans,"  .says  Dr.  Barton,  in  his  able  report  to  the  American  M*4- 
ical  .A-i^sociation,  *•  constitute  a  problem,  and  an  important  one,  that  hjis  never  been  solved.  W« 
have  to  presume  the  United  States  wmsus  of  IK-iO.  to  Iw correct — that  of  1840,  the  cauiie  of  all  ti»e 
errors,  we  now  know  was  not.  A  census  was  ma^le  in  1847 — it  was  partially  correct  only — lhe*-nti» 
population  almost  certainly  was  not  iriven,  and  then  there  were  no  details  of  ai^es,  Ac.  and,  of 
cours<«,  no  basis  for  calculating  the  average  age  of  the  living;  so  I  have  t^ken  thetic  for  IsiU  M 
my  b;iHi.-<,  and  c.'\lculated  it  to  bo  twenty-four  year-*  one  month.  In  the  ccnsu-s  of  1S47.  none  but 
strictly  family  residents  were  taken;  the  thousand."*  that  count  New  Orb-ans  th»Mr  home*,  and 
are  occa!<ionally  absent,  wore  left  out  entirely."  Dr.  Uartnn,  therefi^re,  oaMu  5,000  to  the  ren*tai 
of  1847.  making  the  numfKr  10(».02'<,  and  .'^upfioses  20  to  ;{0,01H)  Moating  population,  Irf'longinijlO 
the  city,  and  a<lding  to  its  diseju'ies  and  deaths.  He  then  calcuUilej*  the  mortnlity  from  l'»4l  to 
1S4*<,  at  one  in  iy.;j2  of  the  popul;itii)n,  an  estimate)  of  the  most  mournful  chanui-ter,  if  th'  «"«> 
dence  l>e  found  satisfactory.  In  ISl-'i  the  mortality  was  one  in  33.07.  Dr.  Hartoa  iv(J<ls,  •'  I  thiak 
I  am  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  rescued  from  oblivion  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  c»f  thv  r»«- 
ords  of  mortality,  which  had  been  surreptitiouhly  made  away  with.  I  have  colleclt>d  noa-  tb» 
mortality  for  atK)ut  forty  years,'  ifec.  «"  The  a^'tual  mortality  of  the  city  is  certainly  very  larwi 
but  then  it  is  evident,  from  the  ages  of  those  who  die.  from  their  short  residence  here,  and  fria 
their  course  of  life,  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  climate,  that  the  climate, ptr  <e,  has  less  to  do  witl» 
it  than  other  conditions." 

4.  EDITOR'S  NOTE. 

We  are  indebted  to  Got.  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  for  a  copy  of  the  able  addresses  deliv- 
ered by  him,  before  the  societies  of  Columbia  College,  and  at  the  first  annual  fair  of  the  South 
Carolina  In.stitut«.  /The  last  of  these,  we  shall  take  occasion  to  refer  to  in  our  passes  bor?^ltf. 
and  extract  from  at  length.  Mr.  James's  letters,  on  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  cotton,  to 
reply  to  A.  A.  Lawrence,  have  also  be<m  receive*!.  The  South  and  West  are  greatly  ind('l>ted  U» 
him  for  Ivis  services  in  this  department  of  our  Industry.  Dr.  Dowler  will  receive  our  tbaa^ 
for  his  interesting  paper  upon  the  Natural  History  of  Death.  It  is  a  singular  sulyect.  but  baa- 
dletl  by  the  writer  with  great  ability,  and  presented  with  an  array  <.f  f.iots  and  illustratioostla* 
iB  striking.    We  ahall  have  occasion  again  to  refer  to  the  labors  of  Dr.  D. 

TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  undrrsigned  being  now  sole  proprietor,  as  well  as  e<litor  of  the  Review,  has  In  cont^mpl*- 
tion  many  improvements  in  the  charact^'r,  app(«aranoe  and  size  of  the  work,  whicMk  he  »*lvet«» 
will  place  it  on  a  parallel  with  any  perio.lieal,  published  in  this  country  or  abroad  11  •  ha<  *f- 
termined  to  spare  no  pains  or  expense,  and  will  proceed  at  once  to  secure  the  ablest  -writers  frs» 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

A  LiTKHARY  Depaktmekt  will  be  added  to  the  Review,  in  which  will  appear  papers  ur>on  errtT 
mbjoct  of  letters,  science,  criticism,  foni-jn  and  dom<\«tic  affairs,  yxwlry,  roninnce.  ete      Tbiswill 


1t?« 
ab- 
all 


the  jvJditicnial  expense  it  will  causw,  it  u  hoped  the  j^alrous  of  the  work  will  interest  th  ni«>lTr 
among  Dicir  friends  and  neiv;hbors,  in  enlarging  th"  sub.-Jcrip'iou  lisit  and  receipts  If  -  "ijol 
scribcr  eoald  send  us  a  new  name,  our  plans  would  l>e  carried  out  with  highest  tsati'^f    V   "^^to  aSl 


parties 

To  tho>*-  inUibted  to  the  Review,  and  the  nuniln  r  is  still  large,  a  gentb*  hint  Oi».n  r^Y^i     k      — ^*1 
PAY  UP.     The  ur^'ent  demjiuds  of  the  Keview,  whos.,-  oxpense.T  are  very  >rro-it    fori  ;  i    j   i      "^Tr^ 
mittaucc  hy  m:ul  is  always  agreeal>U'.  and  it  further  saves  the  editor  nn  Avr.  .J.       ^  .^'^^'        Z, 
two  drvllar.-.  paid  to  colh-ctors.  and  soni.li.r.es  the  whole  amount,  when  rU..l^!^^  ^l  I"'°*  ?"*^ 
return  at  all.     T/te  mai7^  ore  )>'rfe.cthj  i:.ij>!  ^^  ^""^  ^^  ^'>  "^*^*  ^ 

A  few  cuuipUte  sots) of  the  IteView  ur.'  \w\f  on  hand,  in  handsomely  lKin«,i  -»,   '  ,      n 

be  furni.-h.d.  without  any  chai'-e  fur  biuJiug,  if  in\\cv^  areseni  iuuueamt?^! v       ^p^^^^'^^''^*  and  mil 
publi.died  n.  arly  four  yc'us.  ^ *      -^^^  ^*«^rk h.is  tc«« 

Plants  rr,  d  .siring  t<>  i"Il  th-'r  esfat^?.  or  to  purc-ha..(o  new  ones,  woubi    »v     t. 
advantage  t«  avail  them ^•. Ives  of  the  a.Jvertis.ngtHciiities  of  the  Itcvi.  w    JV  5"^*^^"-  fit^d  it  to  thrtf 
plautmg  mtercst.    Ttcma  fur  such  advciUbcaieuid  wUl  be  mo^t  modexat..  ^^ch  reatb.-s  the  wbok 
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ART.  I,— PR0GEES8  OP  SOUTHERN  INDUSTET. 

GOVERNOR  HAMMOND'S  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

INSTITUTE,  IBM. 

PROaPECTS  OF  THE  COTTON  INTEREST;  POaiTION  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  i  INFLUENCB 
OF  MECtlANIC  AaTS  AND  MANUFACTIFRKS ;  WHAT  THB  GODTII  IS  CAPABLE  OF  IN 
COrroN  MANUFACTDRES;  LABOR  AT  TIIE  SODTQi  FACILITIES  FOB  arEAM  AND 
WATER  FOWER;  EilPLOYlIlfNT  FOR  THE  POORER  CLASSES,  Era 

The  Institute,  whose  first  annual  exhibition  is  about  to  be  opened, 
is  something  new  in  South  Carolina.  If  it  suoeecds  in  its  purposes,  a 
new  era  in  our  history  will  be  dated  from  this  anniversary.  Hitherto 
our  State  has  been  as  purely  agricultural  as  a  civilized  community  can 
ever  be ;  and  for  the  last  sixty  years  our  labor  has  been  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  production  of  one  market  crop.  The  value  of  this  agricultural 
staple  Las  been  for  many  years  gradually  deelining,  and  for  the  last 
seven  or  eight  has  not  afforded  to  our  planters  an  average  net  income 
exceeding  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  their  capital.  With- 
in the  liLst  few  months  prices  have  somewhat  rallied,  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  ground  on  which  to  rest  a  hope,  that  they  will  ever  here- 
after, for  any  series  of  years,  average  higher  than  they  have  done  sijice 
1840,  On  the  contrary,  it  is  inevitable  that  they  must  fall  rather  low- 
er. The  consumption  of  cotton,  oven  at  late  average  prices,  cannot 
keep  pace  with  our  increasing  capacity  to  produce  it ;  and  the  article 
may  therefore  be  said  to  have  fairly  passed  that  first  stage  of  all  now 
commercial  stiplos,  in  which  prices  are  regulated  wholly  by  demand 
and  supply,  and  to  have  reached  that,  in  which,  like  gold  and  silver,  its 
value,  occasionally  and  temporarily  affected  by  demand  and  supply, 
will  in  the  main  bo  estimated  by  the  cost  of  production.  Now,  on  landi 
that  enable  the  planter  to  produce  an  average  crop  of  two  thousand 

Eounds  of  ginned  cotton,  for  each  full  hand,  or  for  every  thousand  dol- 
iTS  of  capital  permanently  invested,  he  mayrealiie  seven  per  cent,  per 
annum,  on  his  capital,  at  a  net  price  of  five  oenta  per  pound,  or  five 
and  a  Irtllf  to  six  cents  in  our  soutliern  ports.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  land  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  on  which,  unless  the  seasons  change 
materially,  or  the  worm  becomes  an  annual  visitor,  all  the  cotton  which 
the  world  will  consume  for  many  generations  to  come,  may  be  grown  at 
this  rate.  We  have  ample  slave  labor  to  cultivate  it ;  and  the  result  is 
inevitable,  that  the  average  of  prices  must  soon  settle  permanently 
about  this  point. 
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If  these  views  are  correct,  what  are  we  to  do  in  South  Carolina? 
But  a  small  portion  of  the  land  we  now  cultivate  will  prod  ace  two 
thousand  pounds  of  ginned  cotton  to  the  hand.  It  is  thought  that  our 
average  production  cannot  exceed  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  that  a 
great  many  planters  do  not  grow  over  one  thousand  pounds  to  the  hand 
A  thousand  pounds,  at  five  cents  net,  will  yield  about  two  per  cent, 
in  cash,  on  the  capital  invested ;  and  twelve  hundred  pounds,  but  three 
per  cent,  after  paying  current  plantation  expenses.  At  such  rates  of 
income  our  State  must  soon  become  utterly  impoverished,  and  of  con- 
sequence wholly  degraded.  Depopulation,  to  the  utmost  possible  ex- 
tent, must  take  place  rapidly.  Our  slaves  will  go  first,  and  that  insti- 
tution from  which  we  have  heretofore  reaped  the  greatest  benefits,  will 
be  swept  away ;  for  history,  as  well  as  common  sense,  assures  us,  be- 
yond all  chance  of  doubt,  that  whenever  slavery  ceases  to  be  profitable 
it  must  cease  to  exist. 

These  are  not  mere  paper  calculations,  or  the  gloomy  speculations  of 
a  brooding  fancy.  They  are  illustrated  and  sustained  by  facts,  current 
facts  of  our  own  day,  within  the  knowledge  of  every  one  of  u&  Tlie 
process  of  impoverishment  has  been  visibly  and  palpably  going  on,  step 
by  step,  with  the  decline  in  the  price  of  cotton.  It  is  well  known,  that, 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  floating  capital  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  on  the  average,  has  left  this  city  and  gone 
out  of  South  Carolina,  seeking  and  finding  more  profitable  investments 
than  were  to  be  found  here.  But  our  most  fatal  loss,  which  exempli- 
fies the  decline  of  our  agriculture  and  the  decay  of  our  slave  systezo, 
has  been  owing  to  emigration.  The  natural  increase  of  all  the  slav« 
in  the  South,  since  the  prohibition  of  the  African  slave  trade,  has  been 
thirty  per  cent  for  every  ten  years.  From  1810  to  1820,  the  increase 
in  South  Carolina  was  a  fraction  above  that  rate.  From  1820  to  1830, 
it  was  a  fraction  below  it.  But  from  1830  to  1840,  the  increase  was 
less  than  seven  per  cent,  in  ten  years;  and  the  census  revealed  the 
painful  and  ominous  fact,  that  the  number  of  slaves  in  South  Carolini 
was* eighty-three  thousand  less  than  it  should  have  been.  No  war,  pes- 
tilence or  famine,  had  visited  our  land.  No  change  of  climate,  or  of 
management,  had  checked  the  natural  increase  of  this  class  of  our 
population.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  ratio  of  its 
increase  had  been  as  fully  maintained  here  as  elsewhere.  But  the  fiact 
is,  that,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  high  average  price  of  cotton, 
from  1830  to  1840,  these  slaves  had  been  carried  off  by  their  owneis, 
at  the  rate  of  eight  thousand  three  hundred  per  annum,  from  a  soil 
producing  to  the  hand  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  cotton  on  the  aver- 
age, to  one  that  yielded  eighteen  hundred  pounds.  And  there  is  every 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  census  of  next  year  will  show  that  the 
whole  increase  of  the  last  decade,  which  must  amount  to  one  hundred 
thousand,  has  been  swept  off  by  the  still  swelling  tide  of  emigration. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  question  may  well  be  asked  again, 
what  are  we  to  do  in  South  Carolina  ?  for  it  is  but  too  obvious  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  done  promptly,  to  arrest  our  downward 
career.  To  discuss  this  question  fully,  in  ail  its  bearings,  and  give  a 
satisfactory  answer,  would  consume  more  time  than  can  be  allowed  on 
this  occasion ;  but  I  trust  its  importance  will  be  my  excuse,  if  I  tres- 
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pass  by  a  somewhat  elaborate  examination  of  some  of  its  essential 
features. 

The  first  remedy  for  our  decaying  prosperity,  which  naturally  sug- 
gests itself,  is  the  improvement  of  our  agricultural  system ;  and  of  late 
years  a  great  deal  has  been  said  upon  this  subject.  That  it  is  susceptible 
of  great  improvement,  is  very  clear;  but  it  is  equally  and  lamentably 
true,  that  little  or  nothing  has  as  yet  been  done.  It  must  be  owned,  that 
neither  our  agricultural  societies,  nor  our  agricultural  essays,  have  ef- 
fected any  thing  worth  speaking  of  And  it  does  seem,  that  while  the 
fertile  regions  of  the  Southwest  are  open  to  the  cotton  planters,  it  is 
vain  to  expect  them  to  embark,  to  any  extent,  in  improvements  which 
are  expensive,  difficult,  or  hazardous.  Such  improvements  are  never 
made,  but  by  a  prosperous  people,  full  of  enterprise,  and  abounding  in 
capital,  like  the  English — or  a  people  pent  up  within  narrow  limits,  like 
the  Dutch.  Our  cotton  region  is  too  broad,  and  our  southern  people 
too  homogeneous  for  metes  and  bounds,  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  im- 
proving any  particular  locality ;  and  our  agriculture  is  now  too  poorly 
compensated  to  attract  supcriiuous  capital,  or  stimulate  to  enterprise. 
It  is  clear  that  capital,  enterprise,  some  new  element  of  prosperity  and 
hope,  must  be  brouglit  in  among  us,  from  some  yet  untried  or  unex- 
hausted resource,  before  any  fresh  and  uncommon  energy  can  be  excited 
into  action,  in  our  agricultural  pursuits.  In  fact,  if  prices  had  not 
gone  down  and  our  lands  had  not  worn  out,  it  may  be  said  with  great 
truth,  that  we  have  too  long  devoted  ourselves  to  one  pursuit  to  follow 
it  exclusively  much  longer  with  due  success  in  all  those  particulars 
which  constitute  a  highly  prosperous  and  highly  civilized  community. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  no  man  of  one  idea,  no  matter  how 
great  his  talent  and  his  perseverance,  ever  can  succeed.  For  both  hu- 
man affairs  and  the  works  of  nature  are  complex,  exhibiting  everywhere 
an  infinite  variety  of  mutual  relations  and  dependencies,  many  of  which 
must  be  comprehended  and  embraced  in  searching  after  truth,  which  is 
the  essential  basis  of  all  real  success.  So  if,  guided  by  the  light  of 
history,  we  look  back  over  the  long  track  of  time,  we  shall  find  that  no 
nation  devoted  exclusively  to  one  pursuit,  has  been  prosperous  or  pow- 
erful for  any  extended  period.  Even  the  warlike  Spartans  zealously 
promoted  agriculture.  And  Home  began  to  decline  from  the  moment 
that  she  ceased  to  draw  her  soldiers  and  her  generals  from  her  fields 
and  vineyards.  But  a  people  wholly  agricultural  have  ever  been,  above 
all  others,  in  all  ages,  the  victims  of  rapacious  tyrants,  grinding  them 
down,  in  ancient  times,  by  force  of  arms — in  modern,  by  cunning  laws. 
The  well  known  fact  suggests  the  obvious  reason,  and  the  reason  illus- 
trates our  present  condition  and  apparent  prospects.  The  mere  wants 
of  man  are  few  and  limited.  The  labor  of  one  can  supply  all  that  the 
earth  can  yield  for  the  support  of  ton.  If  all  labor,  there  is  useless 
superabundance.  If  few  labor  there  is  corrupting  sloth.  And  if  ad- 
vancing civilization  introduces  new  wants,  and  the  elegancies  and  lux- 
uries, as  well  as  the  necessaries  of  life,  are  to  be  obtained,  the  products 
of  agriculture  are  the  least  profitable  of  all  articles  to  barter.  Besides 
that  most  nations  strenuously  endeavor  to  supply  them  from  their  own 
soil,  they  are  usually  so  bulky  and  so  liable  to  injury,  that  they  can 
«eldom  be  transported  far,  and  never,  but  at  great  expense.    It  is  only 
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when  an  agricultural  people  are  blessed  with  some  peculiar  staple,  of 
prime  importance,  nowhere  else  produced  so  cheaply,  that  tbey  can  ob- 
tain, habitually,  a  fair  compensation  by  exporting  it.     But  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  when  science  and  industry,  backed  by  ac- 
cumulated capital,  are  testing  the  capacity  of  every  clime  and  soil  on 
the  globe,  and  the  free  and  cheap  communication  which  is  now  growing 
up  between  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  enables  wealth  and  enterprise  to 
concentrate  rapidly  on  every  favored  spot,  no  such  monopoly  can  be 
long  enjoyed  if  sufficiently  valuable  to  attract  the  cupidity  of  man. 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were,  for  some  years,  almost  the  only  cul- 
tivators of  cotton  in  America.     As  late  as  1820,  these  two  States  grew 
more  than  half  the  whole  crop  of  the  Union.     They  now  produce 
about  one-fifth  of  it.     Such  is  the  history  of  every  agricultural  monopoly 
in  modern  times. 

But  we  may  safely  go  further  and  assert,  that  even  when  a  people 
possess  a  permanent  and  exclusive  monopoly  of  a  valuable  agricultural 
staple,  for  which  there  is  a  regular,  extensive  and  profitable  foreign 
demand,  if  they  limit  their  industrial  pursuits  to  this  siogle  one,  they 
cannot  become  great  and  powerful.  Nay,  they  cannot  now  attain  the 
front  rank  of  nations,  if  they  also  pursue,  as  we  do,  most  of  the  other 
branches  of  agriculture,  and  maintain,  as  we  do  not,  an  independent 
government  of  their  own,  and  exercise  the  power  of  making  war  and 
peace.     The  types  of  man  have  been  infinitely  varied  by  his  wise  Cre-  ^ 

ator.     Our  minds  are  as  diverse  as  our  forms  and  features.     The  tastes, 
the  talents,  and  the  physical  capacities  with  which  we  are  endowed,  are 
as  widely  different,  and  as  strongly  marked  for  their  appropriate  pur- 
suits, as  those  pursuits  have  been  diversified  by  Providence.     War  and  ^ 
public  affairs  call  into  action  a  large  proportion  of  the  highest  qualities               ^ 
of  man,  and  these,  sustained  by  a  simple  husbandry,  did,  in  ancient 
times,  make  some  nations  powerful  and  prosperous.     But  war  is  no 
longer  profitable.     National  pillage  is  at  an  end,'and  territorial  aggran- 
dizement, a  doubtful  benefit  at  best,  is  both  uncertain  in  its  tenure  and 
costly  to  maintain.     Now,  and  henceforth,  national  grandeur  to  be  real 
and  lasting,  must  be  based  upon  the  arts  of  peace.     And  in  these  noble 
arts,  the  competition  of  nations  has  become  so  keen  and  persevering, 
that  every  one  must  develop,  to  the  full  extent,  its  natural  advantages, 
and  keep  in  constant  play  each  and  all  of  the  natural  endowments,  of 
each  and  all  its  citizens,  or  it  will  fall  rapidly  behind  in  the  arduous 
but  steady  march  of  progress.     The  soils  and  climates  of  Italy,  Spain 
and  the  low  countries,  are  as  prolific,  and  the  native  genius  of  their 
people  is  doubtless  equal  to  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Augustus, 
Charles  the  Fifth  and  Van  Tromp.     Yet  they  have  sunk  from   the 
highest  almost  to  the  lowest  point  in  the  scale  of  nations.     But  their 
pursuits  are  no  longer  diversified  as  they  once  were.     Their  ships  have 
been  swept  from  the  seas — their  armies  from  the  land.     Their  manu- 
factures have  been  superceded,  and  commerce  has  deserted  their  ports; 
while  they  have  introduced  no  new  industrial  avocations  to  supply  their 
los.ses.     All  the  endowments  of  the  whole  people  being  no  longer  tax- 
ed to  full  and  wholesome  action,  they  have  languished  in  idleness,  and 
national  decay  has,  of  necessity,  followed.     So  with  us.     Our  agricul- 
ture, though  it  might  embrace  a  wide  range  in  such  a  climate  as  ours. 
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and  furuish  us  with  highly  compcDsating  exports,  cannot,  even  ivjth 
tbo  assistance  of  public  affairs,  absorb  all  the  genius,  and  draw  out  all 
the  energies,  of  our  people.  The  infinite  variety  of  gifts  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  bestow  on  man,  must  be  stimulated  into  useful  action 
by  an  eijual  variety  of  adeijuatc  rewards.  It  is  to  the  neverceaaing 
demands  of  advancing  eiviliKation,  in  all  its  stages,  for  new  arts,  new 
comforts,  new  luiuriea,  more  knowledge  and  wider  intercourse  of  men 
with  one  another,  that  we  owe  all  the  discoveries  and  inventions  which 
have  ameliorated  and  elevated  the  condition  of  humanity.  And  every 
new  conception,  every  new  art,  every  new  combination  of  pursuits,  in- 
dustrial and  intelleotual,  which  has  expanded  the  genius,  and  augmen- 
ted the  power  of  man  and  nations  of  men,  has  rendered  it  more  and 
more  impossible  for  an  individual  of  one  idea,  or  a  people  of  one 
occupation,  to  attain  prosperity  and  influence. 

Since,  then,  even  a  flourishing  agriculture  could  not  of  itself,  make 
us  permanentiy  rich  or  great,  the  greatest  improvements  that  eould  ha 
made  in  our  present  decaying  system,  would  be  but  a  partial  and  ia- 
Buffieieut  remedy  for  the  evils  under  wliich  we  labor.  We  must  take 
a  wider  range,  (and  introduce  additional  pursuits,  that  will  enlist  a 
broader  interest,  that  will  absorb  all  our  redundant  capital,  and  awaken 
all  tbo  intellect  and  energy  now  dormant  in  our  State.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  we  will  confine  our  discussion  to  new  industrial  pursuits. 
If  we  look  around  ns  we  shall  sec,  that  those  nations  only  are  power- 
ful and  wealtliy,  which,  in  addition  to  agriculture,  devote  themselves 
to  commerce  and  manufactures;  and  that  their  wealth  and  strength 
ftre  nearly  in  exact  proportion  with  the  extent  to  which  they  succeed, 
in  carrying  on  together,  those  three  great  branches  of  human  industry. 
The  principle  of  the  Trinity,  perfected  in  the  Deity,  seems  to  pervade 
all  the  works  of  nature  and  the  affairs  of  man.  Time  divides  itself 
into  three  parts — three  lines  are  necessary  to  inclose  space— a  proper 
government  most  he  distributed  amonij  three  fundamental  departments, 
and  the  industrial  system  of  a  people  must,  if  it  would  flourish,  em- 
brace agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  cherish  each  in 
just  proportion.  Commerce,  experience  shows  us,  is  the  hand-maid  of 
manufactures.  Agriculture  doea  not  create  it,  as  our  own  example 
proves,  for  we  have  literally  none  we  may  call  our  own.  With  eight 
millions  of  agricultural  eiports.  South  Carolina  has  scarcely  a  ship,  or 
a  sailor,  afloat  upon  the  seas.  The  Institute,  whoso  anniversary  we 
have  met  to  celebrate,  was  founded,  in  part,  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing to  lift  the  mechanic  arts  from  the  low  condition  they  have  hitherto 
occupied  in  South  Carolina  and  the  South,  and  to  stimulate  our  people 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  resources 
they  possess.  These  resource.'^  are  little  known  and  less  appreciated, 
but  it  is  demonstrable  tliat  our  southern  States  possess  natural  advan- 
tages, which  enable  them  to  eompeto  Buccessfully  with  any  other,  in 
manufacturing  the  principle  articles  now  required  for  the  necessities, 
the  comfort  and  the  luxury  of  man.  While,  with  our  abundant  mate- 
"ials  for  ship-building,  our  noble  bays  and  rivers,  and  our  shore  line  of 
twenty  thou.sand  miles  of  sea-soast,  we  have  only  to  make  the  attempt, 
a  obtain,  beyond  rivalry,  the  entire  command,  of  at  least  a>vi  w«m. 
oommeree.     In  tha  distribution  of  these  aatxitji  B.4.'^Mi\ai??*,'iJttSs  ^■sa.'s. 
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which  has  fallen  to  South  Carolina,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  oi 
her  sister  States.  And  the  present  stagnant  and  retrograding  condi- 
tion of  our  uncompensated  industry,  loudly  appeals  to  us  to  make  an 
eflfort  to  secure  the  full  enjoyment  of  them. 

But  there  are  difficulties,  serious  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  ere  this 
can  be  effected — and,  strange  to  say,  these  difficulties  are  almost  wholly 
of  a  moral  character.  There  is  no  want  of  genius,  or  energy,  or  skill, 
or,  as  yet,  even  of  capital,  in  South  Carolina.  We  have  all  these,  per- 
haps, in  full  proportion  to  our  natural  advantages.  But  ignorance  and 
prejudice  are  to  be  encountered — petty  interests,  false  reasoning,  un- 
sound calculation,  and  perhaps,  above  all,  certain  traditional  habits  of 
thought  and  action.  The  ancient  and  illustrious  calling  of  agriculture, 
which,  while  it  cherishes  and  promotes  a  generous  hospitality,  a  high 
and  perfect  courtesy,  a  lofty  spirit  of  independence,  and  uncalculating 
love  of  country,  and  all  the  nobler  virtues  and  heroic  traits  of  man,  is 
apt  to  engender  a  haughty  contempt  of  all  mechanic  arts,  as  uncrea- 
tive  in  their  nature  and  entirely  devoted  to  petty  details,  which  cramp 
the  genius  and  character,  and  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  those  grand- 
er aspirations  which  make  the  capacious  intellect  and  exalted  souL 
The  agriculturist,  it  is  said,  is  the  sole  producer — the  mechanic  only 
shaped  and  changes— -commerce  simply  transfers.     These  distinctions  4 

are  only  verbal — mere  words  without  any  philosophical  or  rational 
meaning.  God  alone  creates.  He  provides  the  agriculturist  with 
his  mighty  machine,  the  earth,  and  his  all  powerful  agents,  air,  water, 
heat.  Operating  with  these,  the  cultivator  changes  a  seed  into  a  plant, 
with  leaves,  blossom,  bolls  and  cotton.  The  mechanic  invents,  almost 
creates  his  own  machine,  and  by  the  aid  of  science,  decomposing  the 
very  elements,  he  compels  their  energies,  long,  cunningly  hid,  to  per- 
form the  tasks  he  sets  them  in  perfect  accordance  with  his  will.     The 

-  agriculturist  has  converted  seed  into  cotton  of  little  value  as  it  passes 
from  his  hands.  The  mechanic  converts  it  into  cloth,  fit  for  immediate 
and  indispensable  use ;  but  first  he  has  converted  wood  and  iron  into 
machinery,  that  ean  perform  the  labor  of  a  thousand  men ;  he  has 
turned  water  into  steam,  to  give  it  life,  and  has  spun  from  the  produce 
of  a  single  seed,  a  thread  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in 
length.  Which  is  the  most  wonderful  work  ?  Which  requires  the  most 
comprehensive  genius?  Which  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  crea- 
tive power  ?  Whoever,  by  the  application  of  capital,  industry  or  skill, 
adds  value  to  any  article,  is,  to  that  extent,  undoubtedly  a  producer 
The  merchant  who  transports  the  cloth  from  Charleston  to  California, 
and  thereby  enhances  its  value,  is  a  producer,  as  well  as  the  manufac- 
turer who  has  made  cloth  from  cotton,  and  the  planter  who  has  made 
cotton  from  seed. 

It  is  true,  as  charged,  that  the  mechanic  arts  deal  extensively  in 
minute  details.  In  the  construction  of  machinery,  it  is  necessarv  thai 
its  smallest  parts  should  be  as  perfectly  adapted  as  its  largest,  to  the 
tnd  in  view ;  and  the  nicest  care  is  necessary  in  keeping  it  in  operation. 
And  so  throughout  the  whole  mechanic  range.  Thread  by  thread  the 
cloth  is  woven.  The  smith's  work  is  wrought  blow  by  blow.  The 
carpenter  removes  a  aWVva^  tv\»  ^  time.     The  ship  grows  as  the  spikes 

are  driven.     But  t\ve  Ba.ia^  \jAAAu\ACiu  \.<i  ^^Vai^\^\^^v^\\/i  in  every  oth- 
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er  avocation,  in  every  lino  of  businoss,  in  every  brascli  of  Bcience,  in 
every  department,  public  and  private,  of  human  affairn,  and  tlie  neglect 
of  it  h  every  where  attended  with  the  same  utter  failure  of  valuable 
results.  Of  all  the  causes  which  have  combined  to  impair  the  agri- 
culture of  South  Carolina,  the  most  injurious,  perhaps,  is  the  habitual 
want  of  personal  attention  to  details  by  the  planters  thomsolvos,  and 
the  impossibility  of  procuring  subordinate  agents,  who  will  bestow  that 
thorough  and  systematic  care  on  small  matters,  which  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  successful  husbandry. 

It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  most  renowned  men  and  nations  of 
antiquity,  looked  upon  manufactures,  trade,  commerce  and  all  the  me- 
chanic arts  with  aversion  and  oonteinpt  The  citizens  of  Sparta  were 
prohibited  from  engagingin  them.  Aristotle  denounced  them.  Plato 
excluded  them  as  far  aa  possible,  from  his  republic.  The  Greeks  and 
the  Romans  left  them  to  foreigners  and  slaves.  Cicero  was  disgusted 
with  the  idea  ''that  the  same  people  should  become,  at  once,  the  lords 
and  factors  of  the  universe."  France,  in  latter  times,  forbade  her  noble- 
men to  engage  in  trade,  and  even,  in  the  last  oentury,  us  great  a  philos- 
opher as  Montesquieu,  thought,  that  Eogland  had  impaired  her  great- 
ness, by  permitting  her  noblemen  to  do  it.  Thus  this  prejudice  and 
fallacy  is  of  ancient  date  and  illustrious  descent.  Yet  none  could  be 
more  absurd,  more  false,  more  fatal  to  all  who  have  adhered  to  it,  in- 
dividually or  nationally,  in  modern  times.  Modern  civilization  took  its 
rise  in  Italy,  and  the  first  clear  dawn  of  it  reveals  to  ua  Venice  and  Ge- 
noa, commercial  and  manufacturing  cities,  at  the  opposite  outlets  of  the 
fertile  plains  of  Lombardy,  leading  the  van  of  progress,  The  first  es- 
tablished era  of  refinement,  is  still  known  as  the  age  of  the  Medicis — 
the  merchant  princes  of  Florence.  The  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing league  of  the  Hanse  Towns  next  civilized  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  from  them  it  was,  that  England  learned  those  arts  of  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  commerce,  which  have  made  her  the  most  powerful 
nation  that  ever  figured  on  the  globe,  and  her  people,  truly  and  em- 
phatically, and  grandly,  too,  the  ''lords  and  factors  of  the  universe." 

Shall  we,  following  the  false  lig'its  of  other  ages,  or  the  silly  im- 
pulses of  ignorant  prejudice,  disdain  a  career  as  great  and  glorious  as 
that  of  England?  Or  shall  we,  individually,  shrink  from  a  strict  and 
faithful  attention  to  details,  in  all  our  pursuiui,  from  the  preposterous 
belief,  that  such  a  course  is  inconsistent  with  greatness  of  intellect  and 
magnanimity  of  souW  Bacon  said,  with  profound  truth,  that  "be  that 
cannot  contract  tiie  sight  of  his  mind,  aa  well  as  disperse  und  dilate  it, 
wantcth  a  great  faoulty,"  The  truly  great  man  contracts  and  expands 
his  views  with  equal  facility,  and  sweeps,  with  the  same  ease,  the  nar- 
row defiles  of  detail  and  the  broad  fields  of  generaliMtion.  CiEsar,  it  is 
said,  could  call  by  name  every  soldier  in  his  army  Charljiuagne, 
whose  achiovementa  made  the  ojiocb  commonly  recognized  as  separating 
modern  from  ancient  history,  took  care  to  have  the  superfluous  eggs 
and  garden  vegetables  of  his  private  estates  sent  to  market.  Alfred, 
the  founder  of  the  British  monarchy,  translated  the  fables  of  M^'op, 
and  wrote  others  himself  Napoleon  won  his  mighty  battles  by  calcu- 
lating stops  and  counting  minutes.  Those  overwhelming  armies  with 
which  he  crushed,  so  often,  the  combined  powers  of  eontiuental  Europe, 
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were  concentrated  on  a  given  spot,  at  a  given  hour,  by  orders  issued 
months  before  to  many  corps  separated  by  hundreds  of  leagues,  in 
which  not  only  the  precise  route  of  each  was  pointed  out,  but  their  dai- 
ly marches,  their  halts,  their  rendezvous,  the  obstacles  they  would  en- 
counter, and  the  movements  by  which  they  were  to  be  overcome,  were 
all  accurately  and  minutely  designated.  Can  we  then  say,  that  it  is 
only  narrow  minds  and  dull  spirits  that  stoop  to  investigate  and  carry 
out  details?     The  idea  is  ridiculous. 

^It  is  also  said,  that  where  manufactures  and  commerce  flourish,  mor- 
als are  corrupted  and  free  institutions  do  not  prosper.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  that  when  men  congregate  in  cities  and  factories,  the  vices  of 
our  nature  are  more  fully  displayed,  while  the  purest  morals  are  fos- 
tered by  rural  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  compensations  of  as- 
sociation are  great.  It  develops  genius,  stimulates  enterprise,  and  re- 
wards every  degree  of  merit.  It  is  not  true  that  these  pursuits  are 
hostile  to  political  freedom.  The  truth  is  the  reverse.  Honest  hus- 
bandmen, scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  surface  of  the  country,  are 
slow  to  suspect,  and  still  slower  to  combine  in  opposing,  schemes  of 
usurpation.  A  steady  loyalty  and  an  earnest  aversion  to  change  are 
their  invariable  characteristics.  Merchants  and  manufacturers,  next 
to  lawyers,  have  always  been  the  first  "  to  snuflf  tyranny  in  the  tainted 
breeze,"  and  foremost  in  resisting  it.  The  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing people  of  the  North,  in  these  States,  would  not  bear,  for  a  day, 
the  aggressions  on  their  rights,  to  which  we  of  the  South  have  been 
for  years,  habitually  submitting.^  The  first  battles  for  popular  liberty, 
in  modern  times,  were  fought  in  Holland  and  Flanders ;  and  the  in- 
domitable, free  spirit  of  the  sturdy  tradesman  and  artisans  of  Ghent 
and  Bruges  will  ever  be  renowned  in  history. 

But  it  is  strenuously  contended  that  the  introduction  of  manufactur- 
ing in  the  South  would  imdermine  our  free-trade  principles,  and  de- 
stroy tlie  last  hope  of  the  great  agricultural  interest  It  is  susceptible 
of  demonstration,  that  the  consequences  would  necessarily  be  precisely 
the  reverse.  The  manufacturing  people  of  the  North  desire  a  high 
tariff  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  compel  the  non-manufacturing  people 
of  the  South  to  buy  from  them,  in  preference  to  foreigners.  If  the 
South  manufactures  for  itself,  the  game  is  completely  blocked.  We 
will,  of  course,  use  the  productions  of  our  own  looms  and  work-shops, 
in  preference  to  any  others;  and  the  North  will  then  clamor,  as  tiie 
English  manufacturers  are  now  clamoring,  for  entire  free  trade,  that 
they  may  exchange  their  industrial  products,  on  the  most  favorable 
terms,  with' foreign  nations.  This  result  is  as  inevitable  as  it  is  obvious. 
While  it  is  the  object  of  this  Institute  to  promote  all  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  every  branch  of  manufactures,  every  one  is  aware,  that  the 
advantages  we  possess  for  manufacturing  cotton  are  so  superior,  that 
far  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  capital  and  enterprise,  that  may  be  em- 
barked in  manufactures,  will  be  absorbed  in  this  branch,  until  it  reach- 
es its  maximum  production.  By  establishing  this  manufacture,  we 
shall  lay  the  foundation  of  many  others — in  fact,  of  all  others  which 
we  can  profitably  carry  on.  All  these  manufactures,  and  the  entire 
range  of  mechanic  arts,  pressingly  demand,  and  are  wholly  entitled  to 
the  utmost  consideration  and  encouragement  from  the  South ;  but,  on 
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kccount  of  itB  tranBcendent  importance,  and  because  we  are  now  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  prepared  to  engage  in  it  cstensiTely,  I  siiall  confine  my 
observations  almost  oxelusively  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  ex- 
amine, so  far  as  time  allows,  its  prospects  and  bearings  on  State  and 
individual  interests.  Already  tlie  Soutli,  tiirougli  the  almost  unnoticed 
enterpriae  of  a  few  of  her  citizens,  more  than  supplies  her  own  con- 
Bumption  of  courae  cotton,  and  slilps  both  yarn  and  cloths,  with  fair 
profit,  to  northern  markets.  Yet  the  political  influence  of  tlie  manu- 
fecturers  of  the  South  is  nothing.  It  cannot  send  a  single  representa- 
tive to  Cougress— perhaps  not  even  to  a  State  legislature.  To  aug- 
ment that  influence  to  a  point  that  would  make  it  felt,  mannfacturing 
must  be  so  extended  that  a  foreign  market  would  be  indispensable ;  for 
the  home  market,  now  nearly  supplied,  would  soon  be  glutted,  and  the 
moment  a  producer  goes  into  the  foreign  market,  he  hoists  the  banner 
of  free  trade.  If  our  Southern  manufacturers  atop  where  they  now 
are,  content  with  supplying  home  consumption,  they  will  deaire  a  high 
tariff;  but,  if  they  aspire  to  competition  with  the  world,  they  will  con- 
tend for  the  lowest  duties  upon  all  importations.  This  is  exemplified, 
not  only  by  the  present  state  of  things  in  England,  but  by  the  fact  that 
our  northern  manufacturers,  now  wrestling  with  the  British  in  China 
and  Brazil,  are  violently  opposed  to  any  duty  on  tea  and  coffee,  for 
which  they  exchange,  in  those  countries,  their  cotton  cloths.  Tho 
heavy  expenacs  of  tho  British  government  compel  it  to  tax  these  arti- 
cles. This  gives  our  manufacturers  a  great  advantage,  and  shows  the 
value,  even  in  our  foreign  intercouree,  of  a  cheap  government  at  home. 

But  the  great,  question  ia,  can  we  compete  with  other  nations?  Con 
we,  of  the  South,  manufacture  cotton  here  on  anch  terms  as  to  enable 
us  to  triumph  over  the  immense  capital,  the  far-famed  cheap  labor  and 
practiced  skill  of  the  great  nations  who  are  now  ao  far  in  advance  of 
UH  in  this  branch  of  industry.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  northern  States, 
because,  in  the  very  first  effort,  we  have  driven  them  from  our  markets, 
and  have  already  commenced  the  contest  with  them  for  their  own,  in 
the  only  class  of  goods  we  have  yet  attempted.  It  is  clear  they  cannot 
stand  a  moment  in  our  way,  when  we  have  once  fairly  started  for  the 
prize. 

There  h  a  small  amount  of  cotton  manufactured  into  the  finest  stuffs, 
by  the  hand  labor  of  tiic  most  wretched  and  ill-compensated  operatives 
in  the  world.  Tor  thia  we  will  not  contend,  since  the  paupers  of  Eu- 
rope have  scarcely  yet  wrested  it  from  the  atan-icg  Hindoos.  Skill, 
capital,  cheapneas  of  labor,  of  raw  material,  of  buUdings,  machinery, 
motive  power  and  transportation,  combined  with  fitness  of  climate  and 
security  of  property,  constitute  the  elements  of  cheap  and  profitable 
manufacturing.  All  these  we  must  consider  in  estimating  our  ability 
to  compete  with  others  in  supplying  cotton  goods  for  the  great  markets 
of  the  world. 

As  regards  skill,  it  is  a  miatake  to  suppose,  that,  in  manufacturing 
cotton  by  machinery,  any  great  degree  of  it  ia  necessary  in  the  opera- 
tive. In  a  few  mouths,  an  intelligent  youth  may  learn  all  that  is  re- 
quiaite  in  most  departments;  and,  in  a  few  years, he  may  perfect  him- 
self iu  the  whnle  art.  Wo  need  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own 
State — scarcely  of  this  city — to  have  experimental  proof  of  this.     But 
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skill  belongs  to  capital.  In  six  months,  with  sufficient  funds,  we  maj 
draw  from  any  and  every  quarter  of  Europe  and  the  North,  on  reason- 
able terms,  the  full  amount  and  precise  kind  of  skill  we  may  desire, 
with  as  much  certainty  is  we  could  bring,  by  order,  a  cask  of  wine,  or 
a  bale  of  woolens.  And  capital  follows  profits.  In  the  present  age, 
wherever  on  the  globe  it  can  be  practically  and  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated, that  ample  and  secure  returns  are  to  be  obtained  from  its  in- 
vestment, thither  capital  will  soon  flow,  and  skill  be  found  to  manage 
it.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  more  can  be  made  by  cotton  factories  in 
the  South  than  elsewhere,  and  that  property  is  secure  with  us,  it  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  to  prevent  the  concentration  here  of  capital  for  the 
purpose,  unless  the  laws  absolutely  forbid  the  erection  of  theuL  We 
have  all  seen  what  an  enormous  amount  of  capital  has  been  invested 
in  cotton  planting,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  thought  highly  profitable.  Not  less  than  $500,000,000  have 
been  so  invested,  in  that  period,  notwithstanding  the  most  vigorous 
measures  have  been  openly  made  during  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  from 
various  and  powerful  quarters,  not  merely  to  make  insecure  the  plant- 
er's profit,  but  to  annihilate  his  property  and  desolate  his  country. 
But,  heretofore,  under  equally  formidable  circumstances,  the  profits 
from  manufacturing  have  oeen  far  greater  than  from  planting  cotton,  I 
and  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  capitalist  far  less  laborious. 
In  fact,  this  manufacture  cannot  fail,  wherever  it  can  be  experimentally 
shown  that  it  may  be  carried  on  with  the  greatest  success,  to  attnurt 
capital,  in  preference  to  all  others ;  for  it  has  hitherto  afforded,  and  still 
affords,  the  largest  returns  on  its  investments  of  any  other  permanent 
industrial  pursuit  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  largest  fortuties  amassed  in  England,  in  the  last 
seventy  years  of  unparalleled  accumulation,  has  been  made  by  cotton 
manufactures.  So  numerous  and  influential  has  this  successful  class 
become,  thai  they  are  familiarly  distinguished  there  by  a  distinct  and 
appropriate  name :  they  are  called  "  cotton  lords."  It  is  understood, 
that  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  is  not  a  very  uncommon  prt^ 
on  their  capital.  This  is  the  reason,  and  a  sufficient  one,  that  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  in  England  augmented  from  100,000,000  lbs.  in  1816, 
at  the  commencement  of  peace,  to  600,000,000  in  1846,  being  an  in- 
crease of  six-fold  in  thirty  years.  For  the  same  reason,  the  consump 
tion  in  the  factories  of  the  United  States  increased,  during  the  same 
period,  from  some  32,000,000  lbs.  to  above  190,000,000  lbs.,  being  abont 
the  same  proportion.  Since  1846,  after  the  reduction  of  duties  by  the 
act  of  that  year,  the  increase  of  factory  consumption  has  been  beyond 
all  precedent.  It  was,  last  year,  45,000,000  lbs.  greater  than  the  year 
before ;  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  the  ratio  of  increase  was 
still  larger.  It  declined  during  the  last  six  months,  in  consequence  of 
the  temporary  high  price  of  cotton.  These  facts  show,  not  only  the 
immense  profits  derived  from  manufacturing  cotton,  but  they  prove  that 
they  have  been  as  great  in  our  northern  States  as  in  England,  since  the 
factory  consumption  has  increased  in  both  with  an  extraordinarv  coin- 
cidence of  equal  ratio.  Unless,  indeed,  our  northern  capitalists  are 
content  with  less  profit  than  those  of  England,  which  will  not  reiidilj 
be  believed.    What  their  precise  gains  have  been,  we  have  no  certain 
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data  for  estimating.     Tbcj  h«ve  alwava  been  seeking  to  enhance  them 

by  goveniiuent  protection,  and,  according  to  their  own  statenients,  have 
been  carrying  on  a  ruinoufi  busineBs,  Yet  they  bare  amassed  sufficient 
wealth  to  ape,  at  great  expense,  the  stjle  of  Engtish  grandees,  and  have 
won  for  themselrcfi  a  title  also — that  of  "  lords  of  the  loom  and  apinnini 
jenny" — while  manufacturing  towns  have  been  springing  up  at  tht 
North,  and  growing  off,  as  if  by  magic,  into  cities.  In  the  South  a  fen  , 
factories  have  fairly  got  under  way.  They  have  had  to  struggle  witl  | 
the  obstacles  incident  to  every  new  business,  and  with  prejudices,  somi  ' 
of  wliich  I  have  glanced  at.  Experience  has  not  demonstrated  whai 
profit  can  be  regularly  counted  on,  though  it  has  been  highly  encoura- 
ging to  all  who  have  judiciously  embarked  in  them.  It  is  an  important 
.  and  woll-ascertjiincd  fact,  that,  during  the  past  year,  the  comparative 
increase  of.  factory  consumption  has  been  greater  in  the  southern  States 
than  in  England,  or  elsewhere.  And  it  is  confidently  believed,  from 
the  successful  experiments  which  have  been  made,  that,  if  all  our  natu- 
ral advantages  for  manufacturing  cotton  were  proiierly  developed,  un- 
der tlie  social  and  political  approbation  of  the  State  and  of  the  South, 
the  profits  arising  from  it  would  be  so  great,  tlironghout  tlie  cotton 
region,  as  to  attract  abundant  capital  and  skill  from  almost  every  Other 

England  is  tlie  great  dread  of  all  those  who  turn  their  attention  to- 
ward manufacturing.  Her  capital,  her  enterprise,  her  pauper  labor,  her 
vast  commerce  and  indomitable  energy,  have  hitherto  Drokcn  down,  or 
held  in  check,  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  old  world.  If  they  have 
thriven  in  this  country,  and  kept  pace  with  her  in  the  ratio  of  increase, 
it  may  be  said,  with  great  truth  and  force,  that  thus  far  we  have  done 
little  more  than  supply  our  home  market  with  the  coarser  fabrics,  and 
that  a  high  protective  duty  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
do  this ;  that  the  only  two  foreign  markets,  in  which  our  manufactur- 
ers have  attempted  to  contend  seriously  with  her,  pay  for  our  goods 
in  articles  that  enter  the  United  States  &ee  of  duty,  which  is  equivalcnl 
to  ft  direct  bonnty  to  our  manufactorers,  paid  by  our  government ;  and 
that  it  yet  remains  to  be  shown,  that  we  can  compete  with  the  English 
in  the  open  and  equal  markets  of  the  world.  I  do  not  believe  that  oui 
northern  manufacturers  can  ever  do  it,  for  reasons  which  time  does  noi 
permit  me  to  det«it.  But  it  is  believed  that  southern  factories  maj 
with  complete  success.  Whether  they  can  or  not  depends,  of  course- 
supposing  capital  and  skill  abundant — upon  which  can  manufacture 
clie.ipcst ;  for,  transportation  from  our  ports  to  foreign  markets  will  be 
but  little,  if  any  thing,  more  expensive  than  from  her  own. 

The  means  of  making  a  comparison  between  the  cost  of  mannfactoring 
cotton  in  England  andthis  country,  espocinlly  in  the  South,  are  not  abun- 
dant, but  we  have  some  special  fiicts  in  point,  and  a  vast  body  of  general 
ones  that  may  be  brouglit  to  bear  directly  on  the  ijuestion.  A  practical 
manufacturer,  BIr.  Blontgomery,  of  Glasgow,  who  is  now  in  this  country, 
and  who  had  previously  written  several  treatises  on  cotton  spinning,  pub- 
lished at  (Jlasgow,  in  IS40,  a  work  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  cot- 
ton manufacturing  in  (Ircat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  It  is  regard- 
ed. I  believe,  as  good  authority  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  In  that 
work  he  estimates  the  cost  of  a  factory  in  the  United  Stat«s,c 
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ing  5,000  spindles  and  128  looms,  at  about  $104,000,  including  the 
buildings,  motive  power  and  all  other  macliinery.      The   expense  of 
working  it  a  fortnight,  he  puts  down  at  $1,954.     He  exhibits  the  cost 
of  a  similar  factory  in  England,  which  amounted  to  but  844,000,  and 
the  charges  per  fortnight  were  only  §1,123.     Notwithstanding  this 
striking  difference  in  the  cost  and  charges  of  the  two  factories,  on  sum- 
ming up  and  including  the  value  of  the  goods  produced,  and  the  price 
of  the  raw  material,  Mr.  Montgomery  demonstrates  that  the  final  cost 
of  manufacturing  cotton  is  three  per  cent,  in  favor  of  this  country. 
This  important  conclusion  is  owing  to  two  items.     First,  the  1 28  looms 
here,  turned  out  16,000  yards  of  cloth  every  fortnight,  more  than  the 
same  number  did  in  Great  Britain ;  and,  secondly,  the  charges  on  the 
raw  material,  from  the  southern  seaport  to  the  northern  factory,  were 
only  eleven  per  cent.,  against  twenty -seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  the 
charges  to  the  British  manufacturer.     Supposing  a  southern  factory  to 
have  been  erected  at  the  same  cost  as  a  northern,  and  worked  at  the 
same  charges,  the  difference  in  our  favor,  inasmuch  as  the  eleven  per 
cent,  expenses  would  be  saved  to  us,  would  amount  to  nine  per  cent 
over  the  British — an  advantage,  against  which  competition  could  not 
long  be  maintained  in  anv  equal  market     Since  Mr.  Montgomery  wrote, 
the  English  have  abolished  the  duty  on  cotton,  which  he  estimated  at 
four  and  a  half  per  cent     This  placed  them  nearly  on  a  footing  with 
the  North,  but  still  left  six  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  South.      Since 
then,  they  have  increased  their  speed  in  England,  but  it  has  been  by 
an  increased  outlay  for  power.     If  they  have  reduced  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing, it  has  been  by  improvement  in  machinery,  of  which  it  is  in 
our  power  to  avail  ourselves  almost  immediately.     Sut  in  this  country, 
where  the  prices  of  numerous  items  used  in  a  cotton  factory  have  not 
yet,  by  any  means,  reached  the  minimum,  the  cost  and  charges  of  such 
an  establishment  as  Mr.  Montgomery  describes,  have   fallen   largely 
since  1840.     According  to  Leonard's  Principia,  published  last  year,  a 
factory  running  5,000  spindles  and  140  looms,  may  be  put  up  at  the 
North  now,  twenty-five  per  cent,  cheaper  than  Mr.  Montgomery's  esti- 
mate ;  can  be  worked  at  charges  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  less,  and 
will  turn  out  ten  per  cent,  more  cloth.     In  addition  to  tliis,  the  aver- 
age price  of  cotton  has,  for  some  years,  been  about  half  the  price  at 
which  Mr.  Montgomery's  estimate  was  made,  while  charges  have  fallen 
very  little,  if  any,  and  cannot  now  amount  to  less  than  an  average,  of 
thirty-three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  to  the  British  manufacturer,  notwith- 
standing the  abolition  of  the  duty.     These  facts  seem  to  prove,  that 
competition  with  England,  in  this  line  of  manufactures,  is  not  likely  to 
turn  out  near  so  disastrous,  as  we  have  been  taught  to  believe  by  north- 
ern alarmists,  deeply  interested  to  spread  such  opinions  in  this  conn- 
try.     They  give  us  also  some  idea  of  the  causes  which  have  lead  to  so 
rapid  an  increase  latterly,  in  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton   in  Amer- 
ica.    The  conclusion  might  be  drawn  that  even  the  North  may,  in  the 
long  run,  triumph  over  Great  Britain.     But  our  northern    brethren 
have  one,  to  mention  only  one,  fatal  and  ominous  disqualification  for 
carrying  such  a  contest  to  extremes.     With  them,  owing  to  their  so- 
cial and  political  condition,  the  tendency  of  wages  is  constantly  to  rise. 
If  they  are  lowered  much,  or  lowered  long,  the  security  of  property  is 
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at  an  end.  They  can  substitute  no  labor  for  that  which  is  virtually 
entitled  to  suffrage,  and  their  governments,  controlled  by  those  who 
live  by  wages,  have  no  power  to  protect  capital  against  the  demands  of 
labor,  however  unjust.  In  the  South  it  is  wholly  different,  and  so  soon 
as  experience  shall  enable  us  to  handle  our  own  resources  skillfully,  it 
will  be  found,  besides,  that  we  have  as  great  advantages  over  the  North 
and  over  England,  in  cheapness  of  motive  power  of  all  kinds,  and  in 
facilities  for  constructing  buildings  and  machinery,  as  we  have  in  the 
raw  material  to  be  manufactured. 

The  great  item  of  cost  in  manufacturing,  next  to  the  raw  material,  is 
that  of  labor.     And  the  final  result  of  the  great  struggle,  for  the  con- 
trol and  enjoyment  of  the  most  important  industrial  pursuit  of  the 
world,  will  probably  depend  on  its  comparative  cheapness.     We  are 
forever  told  of  the  "  pauper  labor "  of  Europe,  and  for  the  reason  I 
have  just  given,  the  North  is,  perhaps,  excusable  for  never  having  been 
able  to  look  with  composure  at  this  bug-bear.     The  cheapness  of  labor 
is  undoubtedly  much  mfiuenced  by  density  of  population,  though  labor 
is  dearer  in  ]\Iassachusetts,  with  a  population  of  one  hundred,  than  it 
is  in  South  Carolina  with  a  population  of  twenty-two,  to  the  Si^uare 
mile.     Ultimately,  however,  the  value  of  labor  must  depend  on  climate 
and  soil.     Wherever  men  can  work  the  most,  and  under  a  just  and  se- 
cure government,  live  at  least  expense,  there,  in  the  long  run,  labor 
must  be  the  cheapest     In  England,  factory  labor  is  now  limited  by 
law  to  sixty  hours  a  week.     In  our  northern  States,  the  average  of 
available  weekly  labor  is  estimated  at  seventy-three  and  a  half  hours — in 
the  middle  States  at  seventy-five  and  a  half  hours,  and,  the  further  south 
we  come,  the  more  it  is  susceptible  of  increase.    Cold,  ice  and  snow,  rare- 
ly present  impediments  to  working  in  the  cotton  region,  and  the  steady 
heat  of  our  summers  is  not  so  prostrating  as  the  short,  but  frequent  and 
sudden,  bursts  of  northern  summers.    If  driven  to  that  necessity,  there 
is  no  doubt  we  can  extend  our  hours  of  labor  beyond  any  of  our  rivals. 
The  necessary  expenses  of  the  southern  laborer,  are  not  near  so  great 
as  are  those  of  one,  in  Northern  latitudes.     He  does  not  require  as 
much,  nor  as  costly  clothing,  nor  as  expensive  lodgings,  nor  the  same 
quantity  of  fuel,  nor  even  an  equal  amount  of  food.     All  the  fermented 
and  distilled  liquors  which,  in  cold  climates,  are  in  some  sort  necessa- 
ries, are  here  uncalled  for  and  injurious  indulgences.     Corn  bread 
and  bacon,  as  much  as  the  epicure  may  sneer  at  them,  with  fresh  meat 
only  occasionally,  and  a  moderate  use  of  garden  vegetables,  will,  in 
this  region  at  least,  give  to  the  laborer  greater  strength  of  muscle  and 
constitution,  enable  him  to  undergo  more  fatigue,  and  insure  him  long- 
er life  and  more  enjoyment  of  it,  than  any  other  diet.     And  these,  in- 
deed, with  coffee,  constitute  the  habitual  food  of  the  great  body  of  the 
southern  people.     Thirteen  bushels  of  corn,  worth  now,  even  in  the 
Atlantic  southern  States  only  about  $6  on  the  average,  and  one  hund- 
red and  sixty  pounds  of  bacon,  or  its  equivalent,  worth  about  $9,  is  an 
ample  yearly  allowance  for  a  grown  person.     Garden  vegetables  bear 
no  price  except  in  cities.     If  sugar  and  coffee  be  added,  9X8  or  at 
most  fiiO,  will  cover  the  whole  necessary  annual  cost  of  a  full  supply 
of  wholesome  and  palatable  food,  purchased  in  the  market.     Such  pro- 
visions, and  in  fact  all  sound  provisions,  are  dearer  in  Europe  and  the 
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North,  than  they  are  with  us.     Much  dearer  than  they  could  be  well 
afforded  here,  if  a  steady  and  sufficient  market  gave  encouragement  to 
their  production      It  may,  indeed,  be  safely  estimated,  that  each  arable 
acre  in  the  southern  States  can,  with  proper  culture,  maintain  a  human 
being,  and  that  we  might  support  within  our  limits  at  least  200,000,000, 
in  a  far  better  condition  than  the  operatives  and  peasantry  of  Europe  now 
are.     Such  are  our  vast  prospects  for  the  future.     The  precise  cost  of 
maintaining  a  laboring  man  at  the  North,  I  have  not  seen  stated.     But 
there  are  abundant  statements  in  England,  not  differing  materially,  for 
they  have  scientifically  reduced  the  sustenance  of  their  so  much  dread- 
ed "  pauper  labor  "  to  the  exact  point  that  will  enable  it  to  perform  the 
allotted  task.     The  Edinburgh  Review,  of  1 842,  stated  that  a  gallon 
of  flour,  per  week,  just  half  our  allowance  of  corn,  was  indispensable, 
and  the  average  price  of  that  was  estimated  at  eighteen  pence.     At  this 
rate  the  British  workman  pays  for  bread  alone  about  818.50  a  year,  or 
full  as  much  as  will  furnish  here  an  ample  supply  of  bread,  meat,  sugar 
and  coffee.     The  prices  of  provisions  cannot  materially  fall  in  Eng- 
land, for  she  is  largely  dependent  on  foreign  supplies,  and  becoming 
daily  more  so,  while  here,  even  in  South  Carolina,  with  a  certain  mar- 
ket for  corn  at  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  at  the  barn,  it  would  be  culti- 
vated, in  preference  to  cotton,  at  six  cents  in  our  ports.     All  these 
facts  show,  that  while  wages  have  fallen  already  in  Europe  to  the  low- 
est possible  point,  we  have  a  large  margin  left  for  their  reduction  here, 
should  circumstances  demand  it,  and  that  we  have  no  reason  to  dread 
her  "  pauper  labor  "  in  the  future.    We  have  only  to  lift  our  mechanic 
arts  from  their  present  neglected  condition,  and  learn  to  avail  ourselv^ 
of  the  resources  which  providence  has  lavished  on  us,  to  sweep  over 
every  obstable  which  such  labor  may  now  present,  to  our  immediate 
enjoyment  of  the  entire  monopoly  of  our  own  great  staple.     In  fact, 
the  average  rate  of  factory  wages  in  the  South  is  already  lower  than  at 
the  North,  and  but  little  higher  than  it  is  in  England.     As  soon  as  op- 
eratives can  be  trained  here  to  take  the  places  of  those  necessarily 
brought  from  a  distance,  at  extra  cost,  to  fill  the  higher  departments 
of  manufacturing  establishments,  the  average  of  wages,  and  of  all 
charges  for  working,  will,  of  course,  fall  considerably.     And  let  it  not 
be  forgotten  tliat,  as  I  have  already  stated,  notwithstanding  our  almost 
entire  want  of  experience,  and  all  the  disadvantages  which  our  few  and 
widely-scattered  factories — newly  erected  among  a  people  wholly  unused 
to  such  pursuits — having  no  faith  in  them — in  fact  strongly  prejudiced 
against  them — must,  of  course,  labor  under,  they  already  produce  better 
yarn  and  cloths,  of  the  qualities  attempted,  than  the  northern  manu- 
facturers, and  are  successfully  competing  with  tlicm  at  their  own  doors. 
Mr.  Leonard,  in  the  recent  work  to  which  I  have  referred,  states  the 
cost  of  yard-wide  No.  14  sheeting  at  5.26  cents  per  yard,  at  northern 
factories,  with  cotton  at  six  cents  per  pound  there.     The  Graniteville 
factory,  in  this  State,  had  not  been  in  operation  nine  months,  before  it 
turned  out  precisely  the  same  cloth,  at  4.84  cents  per  yard,  with  cotton 
It  seven  cents  a  pound  here.     And  these  very  goods,  made  at  this  estab- 
ishment,  at  this  rate,  have  recently  taken  the  first  premium  at  the  ex- 
ibition  in  Philadelphia.     Thus,  in  addition  to  sound  theoretical  rea- 
oning,  we  have  strong  practical  proofs  to  load  us  to  the  conviction  that 
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the  cotton  ri^ioa  ia  entirely  competent  to  convert  the  whole  cotton 
crop  into  gooda  of  all  dcBcriptions,  at  a  coat  bo  low  aa  to  diatance  all 
competition.  And  the  Soutn  has  oiilj  to  addresa  herself  earneatly  to 
the  great  work  to  aceomplish  it,  in  a  apaee  of  time  that  no  one,  not  in- 
tiniatt^lj  aequainted  with  our  people,  would  deem  credihle,  if  suggested 
now.  Great  Britain  spina  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  our  cotton  crop. 
It  is  estimated  that  ahe  employa  $200,000,000  in  the  gigantic  opera- 
tion. On  thia  data  we  may  aafeJy  calculate  that  $400,000,000  invested 
here  would  enable  ns  to  consume  all  the  raw  material  we  produce. 
These  figured  seem  eoormoua,  but  they  should  not  startle  us.  Within 
the  last  twenty  years  tie  South,  while  she  has  fallen  off  in  no  other 
branches  of  industry,  haa  inveated  $400,000,000  in  cotton  planting ; 
$50,000,000  in  sugar  planting,  and  not  less  than  850,000,000  in  fac- 
tories and  railroads.  Why  then  should  it  be  questioned  that  she 
could,  in  twenty  years  more,  herself,  furnish  the  capital  to  manufac- 
ture all  her  cotton. 

The  immenae  bcnefita  the  South  would  derive  from  aucli  a  result,  are 
not  generally  appreciated.  Few  have  the  remotest  idea  of  them.  In- 
deed they  woold  be  so  vast  aa  to  defy  all  previoua  calculation,  "Little 
more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed,"  said  Mr.  McCulloch,  in  1833, 
"since  the  British  cotton  manufactory  was  in  ita  infancy,  and  it  now 
forms  the  principal  businesa  which  is  carried  on  in  the  country,  afford- 
ing an  advantageous  field  for  the  accumulation  and  employment  of  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  capital,  and  of  thouaanda  upon  thousands  of  work- 
men. The  skill  and  genius  by  which  theae  astonishing  reeulta  have 
been  achieved,  have  been  one  of  the  main  sources  of  our  power;  tbey 
have  contributed,  in  no  common  degree,  t«  raise  the  British  nation  to 
the  high  and  conspicuous  place  she  now  occupies.  Nor  is  it  too  much 
to  say,  that  it  was  the  wealth  and  energy  derived  from  the  cotton  man- 
ufacture, that  bore  us  triumphantly  through  the  late  dreadful  contest, 
ftt  the  same  time  that  it  givea  us  strength  to  sustain  burdens  that  would 
have  crushed  our  fathers,  and  could  not  be  supported  by  any  other  peo- 
ple." If  the  manufacture  of  a  portion  of  the  raw  material  produced 
by  our  labor  and  our  soil — and  in  1833  ahe  manufactured  but  a  fourth 
of  what  we  now  produce — was  of  auch  incalculable  advantage  to  Eng- 
land, what  imagination  can  assign  a  limit  to  the  power  and  prosperity 
we  sliould  enjoy,  to  the  heighth  of  grandeur  we  might  attain,  if  we 
manfully  put  our  alckles  into  the  field,  and  reap  for  ourselves,  by  our 
own  industry  and  enterprise,  the  whole  harvest,  which  the  cotton  plant, 
the  inestimable  gift  from  Heaven  to  us,  Is  capable  of  yielding? 

But  to  bring  the  subject  more  nearly  home  to  ourselves,  and  our  im- 
mediate interests,  let  us  briefly  consider  what  advantage  South  Caroli- 
na would  derive  from  manufacturing  the  cotton  she  produces,  and  bow 
far  she  is  capable  of  doing  it.  The  value  of  the  cotton  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain  in  1840,  an  average  year,  was,  according  to  the  beat 
authoiitj,  in  round  numbers.  $205,000,000.  The  quantity  of  raw  ma- 
terial consumed  was  about  000,000,000  pounds,  and  the  average  price 
paid  by  the  manufacturer  is  stated  at  ten  cents  per  pound,  which  is 
equivalent,  say  to  seven  cents  in  this  city.  Now  the  average  annual 
produetion  of  South  Carolina  is  about  100,000,000  pounds,  and  if,  lo 
make  our  calcolatiooB  clear,  wo  oasume  that  the  wliole  of  it  was,  as  it 
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might  have  been,  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  in  1846,  the  value  of 
the  fabrics  made  of  our  crop  was,  to  the  manufacturer  there,  one-sixth 
of  the  whole,  or  $34,000,000.     But  we,  in  South  Carolina,  obtained 
only  87,000,000  for  it;  intermediate  agents  got  about  §3,000,000,  and 
the  British  manufacturer  realized,  for  his  share,  $24,000,000.     These 
are  not  speculations  or  conjectures.     They  are  recorded  facts,  which 
may  be  verified  by  reference  to  unquestionable  documents.     If  we  had 
manufactured  our  own  crop  in  South  Carolina,  we  should  have  received, 
as  the  reward  of  our  industry,  in  addition  to  the  $7,000,000  which  we 
did  realize,  all  of  the  $24,000,000  which  fell  exclusively  to  the  British 
manufacturer.     If,  looking  to  the  future,  we  estimate  the  price  of  cot- 
ton in  this  city  at  six  cents  per  pound,  or  $6,000,000  for  our  whole 
crop,  and  reduce  the  value  of  it,  when  converted  into  goods,  to  $20,- 
000,000,  clear  of  charges  beyond  this  port,  we  shall  still,  by  manufac- 
turing it  here,  increase  our  net  income  by  the  immense  sum  of  $14,- 
000,000  per  annum.     How  would  the  failing  industry  of  South  Caro- 
lina recuperate  under  an  increased  annual  expenditure  of  $14,000,000 
within  her  limits  ?     How  would  her  cities  grow,  and  new  ones  spring 
into  existence?     How  would  her  marshes  be  drained,  and  her  river 
swamps  be  dyked  in,  until  pestilence  was  driven  from  her  land,  and 
virgin  fields  of  exhaustless  fertility,  conquered  for  her   agriculture? 
What  railroads  would  be  built  along  her  thoroughfares,  and  what  steam- 
ships would  be  launched  upon  her  waters?     How  many  colleges,  and 
schools,  and  charities,  would  be  founded  and  endowed?      How  would 
her  strength  be  consolidated  at  homo,  and  her  influence  abroad  aug- 
mented and  extended?     I  am  not  conjuring  up  ideal  visions  to  excite 
the  imagination.     All  these  things  have  been  actually  done.     They 
have  been,  in  our  own  times,  and  under  our  own  eyes,  carried  out  and 
made  legible,  living,  self-multiplying  and  giant-growing  facts  in  Old 
England  and  New  England ;  and  they  have  been  mainly  accomplished 
by  the  incalculable  profits  which  their  genius  and  enterprise  have  real- 
ized on  the  products  of  our  labor.     But  the  question  will  naturally 
be  asked,  can  South  Carolina  manufacture  100,000,000  pounds  of  cot- 
ton?    Has  she,  without  drawing  from  abroad,  which  is  not  desirable  if 
it  can  be  obviated — has  she  capital,  the  motive  powers  of  machinery, 
and  the  operatives,  that  will  enable  her  to  do  it  to  advantage  ?     The 
answer  is,  yes !  and  the  truth  of  it  may  be  demonstrated  in  a  fewwordi 
To  manufacture  this  amount  of  cotton,  $40,000,000  of  oapital  would 
be  an  ample  and  liberal  investment,  that  would  cover  all  contingencies, 
if  made  judiciously.     Now,  for  the  want  of  profitable  investment,  a 
much  larger  amount  of  South  Carolina  capital  has,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  actually  left  our  State,  and  been  lost  tcT  us  forever.     And 
that,  without  diminishing  our  agricultural  productions,  or  foreign  ex- 
ports, wliich  have  increased  considerably  in  quantity,  if  not  in  value, 
since  1830.     I  have  already  shown,  that  from  1830  to  1840   upwards 
of  80,000  slaves  were  carried  from  our  State,  and   it  may  be  assumed 
as  certain,  that  full  as  many  have  gone  within  these   last  ten  years. 
These   160,000  slaves,  at  $400  each,  were  alone  worth  $64  000  000. 
But  for  each  one  of  these  slaves,  at  the  very  least,  $100  worth  of  land 
and  other  property  must  have  been  sold  here,  and   the  cash   proceeds 
transferred  with  them  beyond  our  borders.     This  would  amount  to 
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816,000,000  more.  And  if  to  this  be  added  tlic  910,000,000  which, 
made  hero  by  mercantile  and  other  pursuits,  has  been  sent  elsewhere 
for  investment,  aa  has  undoubtedly  been  done,  we  have,  without  comput- 
ing inteieat,  the  immense  sum  of  $90,000,000,  of  which,  within  these 
last  twenty  yeara.  South  Carolina  has  been  drained,  in  currents  which 
still  flow,  and  bid  &ir  to  flow  deeper  aod  broader  every  year.  No  one 
is  to  be  blamed  for  the  transfer  of  this  vast  amount  of  capital.  Mo 
one  is  nnder  obligation  to  make  or  keep  unprofitable  investments.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected.  It  never  will  be  done  to  any  great  extent  by 
enlightened  and  enterprising  men.  But  if  we  had  embarked  in  niana- 
&ctnreB  twenty  years  ago,  as  succeasfullj  aa  others,  and  affori^ed  to 
capital  here  returns  of  thirty,  or  twenty,  or  even  ten  per  cent.,  not  a 
dollar  of  that  890,000,000  would  have  left  the  State.  The  slaves  might 
have  gone,  and  the  lands' they  cultivated  might  have  been  sold — but 
the  enterprising  owners  would  have  remained  here,  and  the  full  cash 
equivalent  of  this  propertywould  have  remained  with  them.  In»thoir 
hands,  it  would  not  only  have  sufficed  to  erect  all  the  factories  requisite 
to  spin  our  entire  crop,  but  the  vast  overplus  of  $50,000,000,  would 
have  constructed  and  paid  for  thousands  of  miles  of  railroad,  and  built 
fleets  of  steamships  and  merchant  vessels,  sufficient  to  carry  our  at^- 
mented  commerce  in  direct  lines  to  all  the  great  marta  of  the  world. 
If  we  begin  now,  and,  instead  of  removing,  sell,  for  a  time,  the  super- 
fluona  increase  of  our  slaves,  the  proceeds,  added  to  the  floating  capital 
otherwise  accumulated,  will  enable  us  to  accomplish  all  these  ODJects  in 
a  mnch  shor4«r  period  than  twenty  years,  and  bring  in  upon  our  State 
a  flood-tide  of  prosperity,  that  will  cover  every  hill  and  valley — every 
bog  and  barren — with  deposits  more  valuable  than  those  of  California: 
But  if  ample  capital  were  snpplied,  have  we  in  South  Carolina  suffi- 
cient water  power,  advantageously  located,  or  can  we,  on  reasonable 
termsf  generate  steam  power  to  manufacture  our  whole  crop?  The  im- 
mense pine  forests  which  line  our  railroads  and  navigable  streams,  will, 
if  judiciously  managed,  farnish  fuel  for  all  the  factories  we  shall  want, 
at  $1  25  a  cord,  for  generations  yet  to  come.  At  this  rate,  fael  can 
be  supplied  as  cheaply  as  the  best  Cumberland  ooal,  at  $3  a  ton,  or  12 
cents  a  bushel,  which  is  cheaper  than  the  same  quality  of  coal  is  fur- 
nished to  the  English  factories.  The  cost  of  steam  engines,  enhanced 
now  only  by  the  charges  of  transportation,  will  be  proportion  ably  re- 
dnced  as  the  mechanic  arts  advance,  under  the  fostering  spirit  of  man- 
ufactures and  commerce.  As  to  water  power,  without  looking  further, 
the  sand  hill  streams,  which  course  through  the  pine  barrens  of  our 
middle  oountry — the  healthiest  region,  take  the  year  round,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe — are,  it  is  well  ascertained,  capable  of  putting  in  mo- 
tion millions  of  spindles  and  their  complimcntal  machinery — spindles 
enough  to  consume  several  times  the  amount  of  our  crop.  These  streams 
tail  from  eight  to  fifty  feet  in  the  mile,  are  subject  to  no  back  water,  or 
unmanageable  freshets,  and,  being  fed  by  perennial  springs,  are  rarely 
affected  seriously  by  drought.  Innumerable  mill  sites,  with  large  tracts 
of  land,  may  now  be  purchased  on  them,  at  from  fifty  cents  to  a  few 
dollars  an  acre.  The  building  of  factories  on  them  would  instantly 
enhance  the  value  of  other  parts  of  a  tract  which  might  bo  sold,  be- 
yond the  whole  cost  of  the  original  purchase  and  ezpendituKfoi  ^-qa, 
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so  that  ample  water  power  may  be  obtained  here  for  absolutely  noth- 
ing. Four  rivers  navigable  for  steamboats,  and  several  others  naviga- 
ble for  large  craft,  flow  through  this  region  to  the  sea,  while  three  rail- 
roads already  traverse  it,  and  a  fourth  is  partly  under  contract.  The 
cheapest  transportation  may  therefore  be  commanded,  and  every  neces- 
sary of  life  is  proportionably  cheap.  Above  the  falls,  the  rivers  them- 
selves, and  their  numberless  tributaries,  afford  an  almost  inexhaustible 
supply  of  water  power,  while  provisions,  at  low  lates,  are  abundant. 
^_  With' capital,  motive-powers,  cheap  provisions,  and  convenient  trans- 
'  portation  at  our  command,  it  would  only  remain  to  obtain  operatives, 
on  fair  terms,  to  render  our  capacity  to  manufacture  our  cotton  crop,  . 

complete.     For  this  purpose,  about  thirty-five  thousand,  of  all  ages, 
would  be  requisite.    There  is  no  question  but  that  our  slaves  might, 
under  competent  overseers,  become  efficient  and  profitable  operatives  in 
our  factories.     It  may  be  of  much  consequence  to  us,  that  this  fact  has 
been  fully  tested,  and  is  well  known  and  acknowledged,  as  it  would 
give  us,  under  all  circumstances,  a  reliable  source.     But  to  take,  as  we 
should  have  to  do,  even  three-fourths  of  the  required  number  from  our 
cotton  fields,  would  reduce  our  crop  at  least  one-third — a  reduction 
that  would  seriously  affect  the  great  results  we  have  in  view.     It  would 
'  also  enhance  the  prices  of  labor  and  provisions  ;  not  so  much  by  the 
legitimate  and  profitable  process  of  increasing  the  demand,  as  by  di- 
minishing the  supply  ;  and  it  would  curtaU  the  relative  power  of  the 
agricultural  class.     If  pttroha^e«l  by  the  factories — the  only  feasible 
plan  of  using  them — their  cost  would  add  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  capital 
required  for  manufacturing.     ^\'hile,  in  their  appropriate  sphere,  the 
cultivation  of  our  great  staple:^,  binder  a  hot  sun  and  arid  miasma,  that 
prostrates  the  white  man,  our  lugro  slaves  admit  of  no  substitute,  and 
may  defy  all  competition,  it  is  seriously  doubted,  whether  their  ezten- 
'.    sive  and  permanent  employment  in  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts,  is 
,  consistent  with  safe  and  sound  policy.     Whenever  a  slave  is  made  a 
mechanic,  he  is  more  than  half  freed,  and  soon  becomes,  as  we  too  well 
know,  and  all  history  attests,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  most  corrupt 
'  and  turbulent  of  his  clasj^     Wherever  slavery  has  decayed,  the  first 
step  in  the  progress  of  emancipation,  has  been  the  elevation  of  the 
slaves  to  the  rank  of  artisans  and  soldiers.     This  is  the  process  through 
which  slavery  has  receded,  as  the  mechanic  arts  have  advanced ;  and 
^we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  same  causes  will  produce  the  same 
effects  here.   We  have,  however,  abundant  labor  of  another  kind,  which, 
'unable  at  low  prices  of  agricultural  produce  to  compete  with  slave  la- 
'bor,  in  that  line,  languishes  for  employment;  and,  as  a  necessary  oon- 
*  sequence,  is  working  evil  to  both  our  social  and  political  systems.   This 
^  labor,  if  not  quite  so  cheap  directly,  will  be  found,  in  the  long  run, 
'  much  the  cheapest ;  since  those  who  are  capable  of  it,  will,  whether  idle 
.  or  employed,  inevitably,  in  one  way  or  another,  draw  their  support  from 
the  community.     According  to  the  best  calculation,  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  statistic  facts,  can  be  made,  it  is  believed,  that  of  the  three  hun- 
dred thousand  white  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina,  there  are  not  less 
than  fifty  thousand,  whose  industry,  such  as  it  is,  and  compensated  as 
it  is,  is  not,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  and  does  not  promise  to 
be  hereafter,  adequate  to  procure  them,  honestly,  such  a  support  as  every 
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wLitc  person  in  this  country  ia,  aod  feela  himself  entitled  to.  And 
this,  neit  to  emigration,  is,  purhaps,  the  heaviest  of  the  weights  that 
prehs  upon  the  springs  of  our  prosperity.  Most  of  these  now  follow 
agricultoraJ  pursuits,  in  feeble,  yet  injurious  competition  with  fikve  la- 
bor. Some,  perhaps,  not  more  from  inciinatioD,  than  from  the  want  of 
duo  encouragement,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  work  at  all.  They  obtain 
a  precarious  subsistence,  by  occasional  jobs,  by  hunting,  by  fishing, 
sometimes  by  plundering  fields  or  folds,  and  too  often  by  what  is,  in 
its  effects,  far  worse — trading  with  slaves,  and  seducing  Ihcin  to  plun- 
der for  their  benefit.  If  the  ancient  philosopher  had  the  slightest 
grounds  for  Baying  that  it  would  require  the  plains  of  Babylon  to  sup- 
port, in  idleness,  five  thousand  soldiers  and  their  fantilics,  we  may  in- 
fer how  enormous  a  tax  it  is  on  our  resources,  to  maintain  to  the  extent 
we  do  now,  and  are  likely  to  have  to  do,  directly  and  indirectly,  our  un- 
employed, or  insufficiently  employed  poor. 

From  this  class  of  our  citizens,  thirty-five  thousand  factory  operatives 
may  certainly  be  drawn,  as  rapidly  as  they  may  be  called  for,  since 
boys  and  girls  are  required,  iu  large  proportion,  for  this  business. 
Nor  will  there  he  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  them.  Experience  has 
shown  that,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  there  eiista  no  serious 
prejudice  against  such  labor  among  our  native  citiiens,  and  that  they 
have  been  prompt  to  avail  themselves,  at  moderate  wages,  of  the  op- 
portunity it  affords  of  making  an  honest  and  comfortable  support,  and 
decent  provision  for  the  future.  Tlie  example  thus  set  of  continuous 
and  systematic  industry,  among  those  to  whom  it  has  heretofore  been 
unknown,  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  effects,  not  only  on 
their  own  class,  but  upou  all  the  workicig  classes  of  the  State.  And. 
putting  aside  the  immense  contribution  of  manufactures  to  the  general 
prosperity,  it  would  be  one  of  tiie  greatest  benefits  that  could  possibly 
be  conferred  on  the  agriculture  of  youth  Carolina,  to  convert  thirty- 
five  thousand  of  her  unemployed  or  insufficiently  compensated  popu- 
lation into  active  and  intolliecnt  workmen,  buying  and  paying  for  the, 
products  of  her  soil,  which  their  families  consume. 

[But  it  has  been  suggested,  that  white  factory  operatives  in  the  South 
would  constitute  a  body  hostile  to  oar  domestic  institulions.  If  any 
such  sentiments  could  take  root  among  the  poorer  classes  of  our  uative 
citizens,  more  danger  may  be  apprehended  from  them,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  with  the  facilities  they  now  possess  and  the  difficulties 
they  have  now  to  encounter,  than  if  they  were  brought  together  in  fac- 
tories, with  constant  employment  and  adequate  remuneration.  It  ia 
well  known,  that  the  abolitionists  of  America  and  Europe  are  now 
making  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  enlist  them  in  their  crusade,  by 
encouraging  the  exclusive  use  of  what  is  called  "free  labor  cotton," 
and  by  inflammatory  appeals  to  their  pride  and  their  supposed  inter- 
eata.  But  all  apprehensions  from  thin  source  are  entirely  imaginary. 
The  poorest  and  humblest  freeman  of  the  South  feels  as  sensibly,  per- 
haps more  sensibly  than  the  wealthiest  planter,  the  barrier  which  na- 
ture, as  well  as  law,  has  erected  between  the  white  and  black  races, 
and  would  scorn  as  much  to  submit  to  the  uniTcrsal  degradation  which 
must  follow,  whenever  it  Is  broken  down.  Besides  tnis,  the  factory 
operative  could  not  &il  to  see  here,  what  one  would  suppose  he  must 
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see,  however  distant  from  us,  that  the  whole  fabric  of  his  own  fortunes 
was  based  on  our  slave  system,  since  it  is  only  by  slave  labor  that  cot- 
ton ever  has  been,  or  ever  can  be,  cheaply  or  extensively  produced. 
Thus,  not  only  from  natural  sentiment  and  training,  but  from  convic- 
tions of  self-interest,  greatly  strengthened  by  their  new  occupation, 
this  class  of  our  citizens  might  be  relied  on  to  sustain,  as  firmly  and 
faithfully  as  any  other,  the  social  institutions  of  the  South.  The  fact 
cannot  be  denied,  that  property  is  more  secure  in  our  slavo  States  than 
it  is,  at  present,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and  the  constant  and 
profitable  employmen^f  all  classes  among  us  will  increase,  rather  than 
diminish  that  seourityj 

There  seems,  then,  to  be  no  impediment  whatever  to  our  embarking, 
at  once,  in  the  manufacture  of  our  cotton,  and  to  the  full  extent  of  con- 
suming our  entire  crop,  in  competition  with  the  world.  We  have  at 
hand,  and  within  our  grasp,  all  the  elements  necessary  for  erecting  and 
carrying  on  manufsicturing  establishments ;  and  we  have  the  raw  mate- 
rial on  the  spot,  and  at  a  cost  one-third  below  what  our  European,  and 
one-eighth  below  what  our  northern,  rivals  are  compelled  to  pay  for  it ; 
and  we  have  it,  also,  in  far  better  condition.  When  it  reaches  our  fac- 
tories, it  will  not  have  been  compressed — often  not  put  in  bales  ;  it 
will  not  have  been  drenched  in  rains  and  rolled  in  the  mud  of  wharves, 
nor  bleached  and  rotted  by  exposure,  in  its  long  travels  by  land  and 
sea.  It  must,  therefore,  necessarily,  make  smoother,  stronger  and  more 
durable  fabrics,  of  all^descriptions,  here,  than  can  be  made  of  it  else- 
where. And  this  is  fully  exemplified  by  the  fact,  that  both  the  factory 
in  this  city  and  that  at  Graniteville  have,  in  the  very  first  year  of  their 
operations,  carried  off  the  highest  prizes  at  northern  exhibitions. 

The  greatness  of  a  nation  mainly  depends  on  the  greatness  of  its 
Batural  advantages,  and  the  use  it  makes  of  them.  The  highest  gifts 
of  Heaven  avail  nothing — in  fact,  if  profuse,  they  become  curses — unless 
judiciously,  skillfully  and  energetically  appropriated.  The  wealth  of 
England,  which  equals  all  that  is  fabled  of  the  East,  and  the  extent 
and  power  of  her  empire,  are  all  due,  in  the  first  instance,  chiefly  to  a 
wise  and  vigorous  development  of  her  natural  resources.  Surrounded 
by  the  ocean,  commerce  was  evidently  a  vocation  for  her.  Possessed 
of  mines,  in  which  coal  and  iron  are  intcrstratified,  she  was  invited  to 
manufactures.  So  soon  as  she  had  consolidated  union  and  peaco  with- 
in her  borders,  she  bent  herself  earnestly  to  these  grpat  pursuits,  and 
devoted  to  them  her  genius,  industry  and  enterprise,  until,  at  length, 
she  has  circled  the  globe  in  her  giant  arms — shakes  every  bearing  tree 
on  its  surface,  and  draws  into  her  lap  the  most  precious  fruits  of  all  its 
climes.  When  the  steam  engine  and  power  loom,  the  saw  gin  and 
slave  labor,  combined  to  develop  the  greatest  of  all  industrial  pursuits, 
she  was  prepared  to  take  the  lead  in  it  at  once,  and  distance  every  com- 
petitor, to  the  present  day ;  and  McCulloch  has  exaggerated  notEing, 
in  estimating  the  value  of  this  pursuit  to  her.  Great  as  England  was, 
sixty  years  ago,  when  she  received  the  first  bale  of  cotton  from  our 
shores,  and  much  as  she  had  done,  her  power  and  achievements  before 
bear  no  comparison  with  what  she  has  accomplished  since,  and  is  able 
to  accomplish  now.  To  speak  only  of  her  industrial  operations :  while 
all  her  manufactures  have  increased,  even  woolens,  linens  and  silks,  in 
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spitQ  of  tlie  BubBtltntion  of  cottnns — and  her  aunuaJ  production  of  iron 
has  riaen  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  a  million  of  tons — her  con- 
HUmption  of  raw  cotton  has  grown-  from  some  15,000,000  lbs.  to  over 
600,000,000  lbs.  per  annum,  and  the  yarn  and  fabrics  she  makes  of  it 
eicoed  in  value  now  all  her  other  manufactures  together.  It  is  this 
anparalleled  manufacture,  tJius  sebedand  appropriated,  that  has  finally 
mode  her  commerce  cijual  to  that  of  all  other  nations,  and  London  the 
Sole  center  of  the  eicbangos  of  the  world  ;  while  it  has  so  stimulated 
her  agriculture,  that  she  would  now  be  largely  exporting  proTiEioua,  if 
it  Lad  not  also,  notwith standing  her  extraordinary  wars  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  and. the  inilltous  she  has  lost  by  emigration,  doubled 
her  population  in  the  last  fifty  years — an  event  which  has  never  hap- 
pened Tfithin  a  century  before. 

Yet  this  manufacture,  whose  astonishing  results  of  every  kind  seem 
more  like  enchantment  than  reality — and  in  tracing  whose  actual  his- 
tory, we  feel  as  if  we  were  perusing  some  story  of  ma^c,  in  which  fairies 
and  genii  make  kings  of  peasants,  and  build  gorgeous  cities  of  marble 
and  palaces  of  gold — this  wooderfal  manufacture  belongs  of  right  to 
us.  God,  in  his  bonnty,  has  manifestly  designed  it,  and  all  its  attend- 
ant benefits,  for  the  people  of  the  cottfln-growing  region.  And  he  has 
given  us,  also,  every  physical  advantage  necessary  to  its  full  develop- 
ment We  have  as  much  sea  shore  as  England.  We  command  the  Gulf,  ■ 
appropriately  called  the  great  "Heart  of  the  Ocean,"  and  through  which, 
brushing  our  shores,  in  a  few  years  more,  almost  the  whole  commerce 
of  the  globe  will  pass.  We  have  coal  and  iron.  We  have,  besides, 
immense  forests  and  noblo  streams  without  number.  We  have  capital 
and  labor,  and  the  raw  material  is  peculiarly  ours.  It  only  remains 
for  us  to  prove  to  the  world,  that  we  have  the  courage  to  claim  our 
own,  and  the  genios  and  energy  to  maintain  the  rights  and  secure  the 
blessings  which  a  kind  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  us. 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  supposed,  that,  while  thus  advocating  the  en- 
couraffcmcnt  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  extensive  manufacturing  among 
us,  I  Took  upon  theni  in  any  other  light,  than  as  means,  not  ends;  or, 
that  I  regard  them  even  as  the  highest  means.  A  profound  philoso- 
pher of  antiquity  has  said,  that  '■  Qccupalioua  of  utility  and  necessity 
ultimately  terminate  in  the  pursuit  of  the  beautiful  and  true."  Of  this 
there  cannot  be  a  doubi;  nor  that  thfse  occupations  exercise  a  most  im- 
portant influence  on  the  education,  character  and  destiny,  ofeveiy  indi- 
vidual and  every  community  of  men.  Whoever  is  incapable  of  faith- 
ful and  persevering  industry,  is  not  capable  of  any  thing  great.  But 
the  proper  euitivalion  of  the  mind  and  morals  must,  in  the  main,  be  di- 
rected by  a  higher  conception  of  the  useful  and  the  necessary,  than  would 
confine  them  to  the  mere  exercise  of  any  manual  or  mechanic  art.  And 
in  training  up  a  truly  great  people,  no  effort  must  be  spared  lo  enlarge 
all  the  faculiies  of  the'  iniellect,  and  lo  purify  nud  elevate  every  senti- 
ment of  the  heart,  'j'hesc  are  the  springs  and  guides  which  finally  sus- 
lain  and  direct  all  political,  social  and  industrial  institutions,  and  raise  a 
nation  to  true  prosperity  and  grandeur.  But  I  see  no  incompatibility 
between  the  pursuits  I  have  endeavored  to  recommend,  and  the  exercise 
of  the  highest  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  ihe  cultivation  of  the  no- 
blest seniiinents  that  dignify  our  nature. 
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Nor  would  I  be  thought,  by  any  means,  desirous  to  see  the  mechani- 
cal and  manufacturing  spirit  and  kifluence  prevail  over  the  agricultural, 
in  this  State,  or  in  the  South.  Of  all  the  industrial  pursuits  of  man, 
there  is  none  so  free  from  vicious  contamination,  in  all  its  relations  and 
tendencies,  as  agriculture;  none  whiclvi  if  properly  conducted,  requires 
closer  observation  of  natural  facts,  more  rigid  analysis  of  causes  and  ef* 
fects,  or  the  exercise  of  higher  powers  of  generalization ;  none  better  cal- 
culated to  impress  on  man  the  duties  of  this  life,  and  lift  him  to  the  h:^ 
bitual  contemplation  of  another.  Politically,  it  is  nearly  impossible  that 
agriculturists  can  combine  and  act  in  concert,  but  on  the  basis  of  truth, 
of  virtue,  and  of  right  If  the^  are  slow  to  reform,  they  are  conservative 
of  all  that  is  pure  in  every  institution.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  all  governments — especially  in  one  so  democratic  as  our 
own — and  in  all  social  systems— especially  where,  as  in  ours,  so  much 
equality  prevails-^that  the  prepondering  influence  should  be  agricultu- 
ral. And  with  its  immense  and  necessarily  permanent  superioriiy  in 
wealth  and  numbers,  there  should  be  no  serious  apprehension  that  any 
other  interest  can  ever  override  it  here.  If  that  should  happen,  it  would 
prove  that  the  agriculturists  were  not  true  to  themselves;  that  they  no 
longer  cherished  those  frugal  and  industrious  habits,  and  that  manly 
spirit,  which  are  their  appropriate  characteristics;  and  that  they  neglect- 
ed to  cultivate  those  high  and  virtuous  sentiments,  and  to  imbibe  for 
themselves,  and  instill  into  their  children,  that  knowledge  and  love  of 
knowledge,  which  constitute,  aAer  all,  the  only  genuine  sources  of  real 
and  enduring  power. 


ART.  ill.—POPULATION.— Part  2. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CENSUS  OF  1810  AND  1820  OF  THE  U.  STATES. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  period..  The  census  of  1810  adopted 
the  same  formula  as  that  of  1800.  Since  the  previous  enumeration, 
80,000  foreigners  have  become  citizens  by  the  annexation  of  Louisiana. 

POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1810. 

raXK  WHTtt  XALE9. 


STATES. 


I 

c 
I 


t5 

Maine,  41,273 

New  Hampshire, 34.084 

MaMachuMtts,    68,030 

Hhodo  Island, 10,735 

ConiMicticut, 37,812 

Vermont. 38,062 

New  York,    165,033 

New  Jcney, 37,814 

PennsylTania, 138,494 


41 
I 


til 


18,463 

17,840 
31,964 
5,554 
20,498 
18,347 
73,702 
18.914 
62,606 


20,403 
18,S65 
45,016 
7,230 
23,880 
10,678 
85,779^ 
21,231 
74,203 


22,070 
20.531 
46,854 
6,765 
23,690 
20,441 
94,882 
21,394 
74,193 


13,201 
14.4€2 
34.070 
5;&39 
20,484 
13,063 
53,985 
16,001 
52,100 
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Delaware 0,632 

Maryland, 38,813 

District  of  Columbia, 2,470 

Virginia,   07,777 

North  Carolina, 68,086 

South  Carolina, 30,660 

Georgia, ^ 28,002 

Kentucky,   66,134 

Tennessee,    ...^.^ ^ 44,404 

Ohio 46^623 

Indiana, „ 4,023 

AUmissippi,  4,217 

Illinois, 2,266 

Louisiana,^...*. 6,848 

Missouri,  3,438 

Alabama, 

Miohiiran,  #«.«../„ „.., 800 

Arkansas....... «..^..., 


Tbtal,  ^ .1,036,068 

Maine,    ^ 39,131 

New  Hampshire, 32^18 

Massachusetts,    66,881 

Rhode  Island 10,665 

Connecticut, a 86,018 

Vermont,  36,613 

New  York 167,046 

New  Jersey, 36,066 

PennsylTania, ., 181,769 

Delaware, 0,041 

Maryland,...., 36,187 

District  of  Columbia, 2,688 

Vipgfiifa, 00,716 

North  Carolina, 65,421 

South  Carolina,  87,497 

Georjria, « 26,283 

Kcntnrky, ^ 60,776 

Tennessee, 41,810 

Ohio,  ; » 44.192 

Indiana, ^ •.. 4,665 

Missir.oippi,  4,016 

Ulino;.*, 2,010 

Loui.^hina, 6,384 

Mismiiri,  , .., ...*..,.... 8,213 

Alaliima,  

Mirhijnn, 640 

Axkaufas, 


4,480 

18,480 

1.168 

42,919 

30,321 

17,198 

11,961 

26,804 

17,170 

18,119 

1,922 

1,637 

945 

2,491 

1,346 

""m. 


468,088 

17,827 
17,250 
83,191 

6,380 
18,931 
17,380 
68,811 
17,787 
60,943 

4,370 
17,833 

1,192 
42,207 
30,068 
16,620 
11,237 
26,743 
16,820 
16,860 

1,863 

1,644 
791 

2,688 

1,266 

882 


5,150 

22,688 

1,620 

51,473 

34,630 

20,933 

14,085 

29,772 

19,486 

20,180 

2,284 

2,692 

1,274 

8,968 

1,668 

""583 


647,597 


21,290 

'20,793 

46,866 

7,620 

26,078 

■21,181 

85,139 

21,184 

76,960 

6,541 

23,875 

1.653 

54,899 

37,933 

20,583 

13,461 

29,511 

19,864 

19,990 

2.228 

2,187 

1,068 

2,874 

1,481 

868 


Total,.....,. 981,421 


448,822 


661,966 


AU  other  free  pertant,  except  Indiam  not  taxed. 

Mtlno „ 969 

New  Uampshire,   970 

Massachusetts, 6,737 

Rhode  Island,   .^ 3,609 

Connecticut,  «..'. 6,463 

Vermout, 750 

New  York,  25,333 

New  Jersey,  ...- 7,843 

Pennsylvania,    22,492 

Dclavirare, » 13,136 

Mar>-l:ind, 83,927 

District  of  Columbia,   2.549 

Virginia, 80.570 

North  Carolina, 10,266 

South  rjvroUna, 4,654 

OeoTirin,   1,801 

Kentucky, 1,713 

Tennesiioe 1,.317 

Ohio, 1,899 

Indiana,  393 

Mississippi, 240 

lUinoiv,   613 

Louisiana,  7,686 

Missouri, 607 

Alabama, 

Michigan 120 

ArkajoBas, 


5,866 

25,255 

2,107 

62,567 

34,456 

20,488 

14,372 

29,553 

19,957 

22,761 

2,31« 

8,160 

1,339 

6,130 

2,000 

""763 


671,907 

21,464 
22,040 
49,229 

7,635 
26,293 
26,792 
85,805 
21,359 
70,820 

5,527 
22,908 

1,7a* 

51,163 

.3.1,944 

18,974 

12,350 

25,920 

17,624 

19,436 

1,880 

1,753 

894 

3,026 

1,869 

811 


2,878 
15,166 
866 
35,302 
21,189 
11,304 

7,436 
17,542 
M).660 
li;965 

1,125 

l,14i 
550 

2,508 
967 

"""340 


364,836 

12,615 

16,204 

39,894 

6,872 

22,696 

11,457 

46,718 

15,109 

45,840 

2,876 

14,154 

832 

32,512 

20,427 

10,926 

6,238 

13,482 

8,485 

8,717 

794 

676 

364 

1,499 

562 

130 


544,256  338,478 

Slaves.       Total  mumher, 

...\ 228,706 

214,360 

472,046 

108  77,031 

310  262,042 

217,713 

15,017  059,049 

10,851  245,556 

796  810,091 

4,in  72,674 

111,502  880,646 

5,395  24,023 

392,518  974,622 

168,824  555,500 

196,366  415,116 

105,218  252,433 

80,561  406,511 

44,536  201,727 

230,7€« 

337  24,520 

17,088  40,352 

168  12,282 

81,G60  76,556 

8,011  20,846 

ii  "4,762 


Total, ., 186,446 


1,191,364 


7,230^14 
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As  before,  we  mark  the  increase,  which  is,  for  the  whole  population, 
36.45  per  cent.;  for  the  whites,  36. 18 ;  colored,  free,  7.2 ;  slaves,  33.40 ; 
whole  colored,  37.58.  The  whole  free  have  gained  again  npon  the 
slave  population.  The  whole  colored,  in  like  manner,  have  gained  up* 
on  the  whites.  The  male  population  to  female  population,  is  as  100 
to  96,  though,  as  before,  the  number  of  females  between  sixteen  and 
twentj-six  is  the  largest.  We  shall  refer  to  all  these  points  hereafter. 
'  New  York,  since  the  census  of  1800,  has  swept  ahead  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  become  a  match  for  Virginia.  South  Carolina  is  now  the 
sixth  in  rank.  Mississippi,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  have  increased,  respect- 
ively, four,  five  and  six  fold ;  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  about  four  fold. 
Illinois,  Louisiana,  Missouri  and  Michigan,  taken  together,  have  about 
half  the  population  of  New  Hampshire. 

In  1820,  a  more  particular  enumeration  of  slaves  and  colored  per- 
sons was  made,  as  to  both  ages  and  sex.  A  new  column,  for  white 
males  between  sixteen  and  eighteen,  was  added. 

POPULATION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AUGUST  1,  ISSft. 

nUB  WHRI  XAUB 


STATES. 


I 


6 

Maine, 40,217 

New  Ilampsbire,  35,460 

Maiwachusetts, 70,993 

Bhode  Iriand, H.-WO 

Connecticut,  36,848 

Vermont, 35,708 

New  York, 222,608 

New  Jersey,  ^...    42,065 

Pennsylranla,   175,381 

Delaware, •. 9,071 

Maryland,  41.511 

District  of  Columbia, 3,276 

Virginia, „...  103,963 

North  Carolina, 75,488 

South  Carolina, 42,658 

Georgia,  35.444 

Kentucky,  83.050 

Tennessee,  67,746 

Ohio, 111,683 

Indiana,  29,629 

Mississippi,  : 8.104 

Illinois,    10,554 

Louisiana, 11,817 

Missouri  territory,    10,677 

Alabama  territory,  17,103 

Michigan  territory,  1,220 

Arkanjsas  territory,  2,420 

Tbtal, 1,315,220 

Maine, 46,666 

New  Hampshire,   34.599 

Massachusetts,  6i)'260 

Rhode  Island, 10,917 

Connecticut,   35,289 

Vermont, 36,327 

New  York,  „..  216,613 


■?  Is 

I  m 

24,628  7,146  28,530 

19,672  6,529  22,703 

38,573  10,912  49,606 

6,860  1,767  7,696 

20,682  6,284  26,731 

19,241  6,860  24,137 

104,297  29,598  132,733 

19,970  6,966  94,639 

77,050  26,901  102,650 

4,448  1.719  6,616 

18,952  6,261  26,404 

1,540  550  2,171 

46,762  13,148  68,863 

82,012  9,748  39.627 

18,258  5,877  23^84 

14,743  4,^16  19,483 

36,004  16,383  41,328 

28,497  7,472  31,028 

46,868  12,t07  67,008 

11,464  3.270  14,428 

3.216  1,052  4,660 

4,227  1,313  6,224 

4,710  2,106  8,747 

4,266  1,301  G,b!fr 

6,281  1,750  9,336 

669  162  1,334 

985  829  1,427 

612,636  182,206  776,030 
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23,982         80.823 

ISjm         24,806 

38,308         62,806 

6,769         8.4(»7 

19,833         27,206 

18,677         24,713 

101,004         .^ 132,492 


27,742 

22,960 

64,414 

6,618 

25,682 

22,035 

138,634 

24,418 

07,144 

6,607 

27,916 

2,893 

67,898 

38,264 

22,116 

17,874 

38,178 

27,649 

64,432 

14,072 

6,110 

6,756 

11.236 

6,022 

9,065 

1,061 

1,463 


28,248 
28,797 
67,721 
8,671 
29,060 
23,683 
129,899 


19,178 

18,413 

38,668 

6,888 

21,814 

16,189 

81,269 

18,637 

64,493 

3,263 

16,060 

1,291 

38,245 

26,463 

13,919 

10,860 

26,136 

18,780 

31,028 

7,066 

2,296 

2,641 

4,822 

2,909 

4,064 

609 

686 


766,283       496,065 


18,527 
19,925 
46471 
7.157 
26;078 
16,236 
72,385 
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NnrJeiwr „ 

3B.W1 

M.-i«rz,.:::::z::v :::::::.  ■  wt 

DlstriclofOolnabta,  

::::;;:  vm 

-    «3^l> 

:::::■:  mIsS 

M.Sr-SS^:T.~ 

:::::::.  T^ 

8^8 


26,ai 

£1,^ 

19.0U 

TBI^l       ISCeOO       4Q2,S8« 


LoulilBDa,  _...   I1,«TS 

MiMonri  Irrrtlorj,  — ,_ «....-.     *4M 

AUbuia  UnitoiT, ftyStt 


4,0X1 


aTfc=== 

B«wJ.™^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j 

^' 

t 

^^ 

1 

?» 







iro 

m 

■■■- 

13 

*' 

1,4^ 

113 

'^ 

1,J« 

I'^^lt 

roM 

m 

fi,m 

Ilia 

J.«W 

WM 

3,JM 

a,M;i( 
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District  of  Golambia........ 1,311  990  696        378 

Virginia, 92,4»W  61,972  40,091    21,74« 

North  Carolioa, 45,055  25,663  18,326      9,422 

South  Carolina, 49,694  33,991  30,461    13,857 

Ccor^a, 32,141  19,879  16,C31      6,089 

Keutucky, 29,231  17,407  ll,»Ol      4,379 

TenncRseo, 19,251  11,153  7,198      2,764 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 40  21  21           10 

Mi««imippi, 0,677  4,807  3,506        974 

Illinois, 139  128  71          31 

Louifliana, 10,763  11,672  7,758      2,805 

Miwouri 2,281  1,461  855         284 

Alabama, 9,140  6,141  3,779      1,039 

Michii^an, 

Arkanaaa, 293  268  167          79 

«ff^^Bi^^^>M  mmm^^m^^J^  a^H^M^B^tf^           ^H^mh^i^W 

Total,...^ ,324,344  202,33^  152,603  70,637 


756 
8,145 

3,415 

1,376 

330 

585 

700 

1,057 

275 

87 

86 

2,248 

93 

118 

35 

18 


888 

8,884 

1,728 

732 

195 

281 

323 

544 

146 

62 

71 

876 

4U 

88 

82 

13 


849 

3,135 

1,1U9 

647 

180 

284 

240 

538 

141 

62 

55 

915 

36 

68 

27 

11 


2,686 

1,148 

641 

14e 

348 

238 

SU 

02 

88 

25 

470 

17 

40 

11 

2 


47,659  24,012  23,460  17,618 
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Maine, r..«...... 

New  ITampuhin;, 

Masiiachusctta, 

Rhodo  Inland...... ^ 

Connecticut, ^ .., 

Tormont, 

Now  York, %. 

New  Jersey, 

PennBylyania, , 

Delaware, ».. 

Maryland, » 

District  of  Columbia, 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 

*8outh  Carolina, r. 

Georgia, 

Kentucky, , 

Tennessee, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Missisfiippi, 

lUlnois, 

Louisiana, 

Missouri, 

Alabama,. a 

Micsliigan, 

Arkansas, • ~... 


9 

I 

t 

83 

100 

781 

429 

675 

73 

2,158 

766 

1,797 

1,051 

3,914 

302 

3,083 

1,006 

671 

159 

280 

173 

260 

68 

89 

22 

824 

26 

35 

IS 

3 


250 


4 

182 

62 

189 


49 

484 

20 

131 

18 


Total. 


298,836 
244,161 
623,287 

83,060 

276,208 

236,764 

1,372,812 

2n.676 

1,049;468 

72,740 
407,360 

33,089 
1,065,370 
638,820 
602,741 
340«987 
664,317 
422,818 
581,434 
147,176 

75,448 

56,211 
153,407 

66,586 

127,901 

8,890 

14,273 


Total, w46,898       28,860       27,181        18,861       4,632       9,638,191 

The  increase  in  the  whole  popolation  has  been  33.35  per  cent.;  for 
the  whites,  34.3;  for  the  whole  colored,  29.33;  free  colored,  27.75; 
slaves,  29.57,  The  perceptible  decline  in  the  ratio  of  increase  is  at- 
tribated,  in  part,  to  the  decrease  of  immigration  daring  the  war,  and 
the  escape  of  slaves  to  the  enemy.  Such  a  decline  in  the  ratio  of  natu- 
ral  increase  may  also  be  expected  in  the  progress  of  every  country. 
It  is  more  striking  in  this  case,  from  the  fact,  tnat  the  previous  ratio 
was  swelled  by  the  Louisiana  purchase. 

In  ten  years,  the  whites  hiive  gained  upon  the  colored  and  slaves. 
The  proportion  of  males  and  females,  among  the  whites,  does  not  great- 
ly vary.     The  colored  females  are  to  the  colored  males,  as  107  to  100. 
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The  number  of  whites  under  ten  is  one-third.     Those  under  16  years, 
as  conipiired  witli  those  over  thnt  age,  have  diminished. 

In  the  same  period,  New  York  boa  taken  the  lead  by  far,  and  is 
greater,  hy  one-third,  than  either  Virginia  or  Ponnsjlvania.  Ohio  has 
Become  the  fifth  State,  and  ahoots  ahead  of  Maasacbusetts,  as  also  docs 
Kentucky.     Abbama  and  Arknnsas  are  introduced. 


AET.  ni— CABLYLE  ON  WEST  INDIA  EMANCIPATION. 


The  following  occasional  discourse,  delivered  by  we  know  not  whom, 
and  of  date  seemingly  above  a  year  back,  may,  perhaps,  be  welcome  to 
here  and  there  a  speonlative  re&der.  It  comes  to  us — no  speaker 
named,  no  time  or  place  assigned,  no  commentary  of  any  sort  given — 
in  the  hand- writing  of  the  socked  "Doctor,"  properly  " Absconded 
Reporter,"  Dr.  Fbelin  M'Quirk,  whose  singular  powers  of  reporting, 
and  also  whose  debts,  extravagances,  and  sorrowful  insidious  finance- 
operations,  now  winded  up  by  a  sudden  disappearance,  to  the  grief  of 
many  poor  tradespeople,  are  making  too  much  noise  iu  the  police  offices 
at  present!  Of  M'Quirk's  composition,  we  by  no  means  suppose  it 
to  be ;  bat  from  M'Quirk,  as  the  last  traceable  source,  it  comes  to  us  ; 
ofiered,  in  fact,  bv  his  respectable,  unfortunate  landlady,  desirous  to 
make  up  part  of  ner  losses  in  this  way. 

To  absconded  reporters,  who  bilk  their  lodgings,  we  hare,  of  course, 
no  account  to  give  ;  but  if  the  speaker  be  of  any  eminence  or  substan- 
tiality, and  feel  himself  aggrieved  by  the  transaction,  let  him  under- 
stand that  such,  and  such  only,  is  our  connection  with  him  or  his  af- 
fairs. As  the  colonial  and  negro  question  is  still  alive,  and  likcEy  to 
grow  livelier  for  some  time,  we  have  accepted  the  article,  at  a  cheap 
market  rate ;  and  give  it  publicity,  without,  in  the  least,  committing 
ourselves  to  the  strange  doctrines  and  notions  shadowed  forth  in  it. 
Doctrines  and  notions  wlflch,  we  rather  suspect,  are  pretty  much  in  a 
"minority  of  one,"  in  the  present  era  of  the  world.  Here,  sure  enough, 
arc 'peeuliar  views  of  the  rights  of  negroes;  involving,  it  is  probable, 
peonliar  ditto  of  innumerable  other  rights,  duties,  expectations,  wrongs 
and  disappointments,  much  argued  of,  by  logic  and  by  grape-shot,  m 
these  emancipated  epochs  of  the  human  mind.  Silence  uow,  however, 
and  let  the  speaker  himself  eater: 
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My  Philanthropic  Friends:  It  is  my  painful  duty  to  address  some 
words  to  yon,  this  evening,  upon  the  rights  of  negroes.  Taking,  as 
we  hope  we  do,  an  extensive  survey  of  social  affairs,  which  we  find  all 
in  a  state  of  -the  frightfuUest  embroilment,  and,  as  it  were,  of  inextri- 
cable final  bankruptcy,  just  at  present,  and  being  desirous  to  adjust 
ourselves  in  that  huge  up-break,  and  unutterable  welter  of  tumbling 
ruins,  and  to  see  well  that  our  grand  proposed  Association  of  Associa- 
tions,  the  Universal  Abolition-of-Pain- Association,  which  is  meant 
to  be  the  consummate  golden  flower,  and  summary  of  modern  philan- 
thropisms,  all  in  one,  do  not  issue  as  a  universal  "  Sluggard-and-Scoun- 
drel  Protection  Society" — ^we  have  judged  that,  before  constituting 
ourselves,  it  would  be  very  proper  to  commune  earnestly  with  one  an- 
other, and  discourse  together  on  the  leading  elements  of  our  great 
problem,  which  surely  is  one  of  the  greatest.  With  this  view,  the 
council  has  decided,  both  that  the  negro  question,  as  lying  at  the  bot- 
tom, was  to  be  the  first  handled,  and,  if  possible,  the  first  settled ;  and 
then,  also,  what  was  of  much  more  questionable  wisdom,  that — that, 
in  short,  I  was  to  be  speaker  on  the  occasion.  An  honorable  duty ! 
yet,  as  I  said,  a  painful  one !  Well,  you  shall  hear  what  I  have  to  say 
on  the  matter  ;  and  you  will  not,  in  the  least,  like  it. 

West  Indian  affairs,  as  we  all  know,  and  some  of  ua  know  to  our 
cost,  arc  in  a  rather  troublous  condition  this  good  while.  In  regard 
to  West  Indian  affairs,  however,  Lord  John  Eussell  is  able  to  comfort 
us  with  one  fact,  indisputable  where  so  many  are  dubious,  that  the  ne- 
groes are  all  very  happy  and  doing  well.  A  fact  very  comfortable  in- 
deed. West  Indian  whites,  it  is  admitted,  are  far  enough  from  happy ; 
West  Indian  colonies  not  unlike  sinking  wholly  into  ruin  ;  at  home,  too, 
the  British  whites  are  rather  badly  off— several  millions  of  them  hang- 
ing on  the  verge  of  continual  famine — and,  in  single  towns,  many  thou- 
sands of  them  very  sore  put  to  it,  at  this  time,  not  to  live  *^well,"  or  as  a 
man  should,  in  any  sense,  temporal  or  spiritual,  but  to  live  at  all— these, 
again,  are  uncomfortable  facts ;  and  they  are  extremely  extensive  and 
important  ones.  But,  thank  heaven,  our  interesting  black  population — 
equaling,  almost,  in  number  of  heads,  one  of  the  ridings  of  Yorkshire, 
and  in  worth  (in  quantity  of  intellect,  faculty,  docility,  energy,  and 
available  human  valor  and  value),  perhaps  one  of  the  streets  of  seven 
dials — are  all  doing  remarkably  well.  '•  Sweet  blighted  lilies  " — as  the 
American  epitaph  on  the  niggar  child  has  it — sweet  blighted  lilies,  they 
are  holding  up  their  heads  again!  How  pleasant,  in  the  universal 
bankruptcy  abroad,  and  dim,  dreary  stagnancy  at  home,  as  if,  for  Eng- 
land too,  there  remained  nothing  but  to  suppress  Chartist  riots,  banish 
united  Irishmen,  vote  the  supplies,  and  t^^ai/,  with  arms  crossed,  till  black 
anarchy  and  social  death  devoured  us  also,  as  it  has  done  the  others ;  how 
pleasant  to  have  always  this  fact  to  fall  back^pon  ;  our  beautiful  black 
darlings  are  at  last  happy  ;  with  little  labor  except  to  the  teeth,  which^ 
surely,  in  those  excellent  horse-jaws  of  theirs,  will  not  fail  1 

Exeter  Hall,  ray  philanthropic  friends,  has  had  its  way  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  twenty  millions,  a  mere  trifle,  despatched  with  a  single  dash 
of  the  pen,  are  paid  ;  and,  far  over  the  sea,  we  have  a  few  black  persons 
rendered  extremely  "  free"  indeed.  Sitting  yonder,  with  their  beautiful 
muzzles  up  to  the  ears  in  pumpkins,  imbibing  sweet  pulps  and  juices ; 
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the  grinder  and  incisor  teeih  ready  for  every  new  work,  and  the  pomp- 
kins  cheap  OS  grnss  in  those  rich  climates ;  while  the  sugar  crops  rot 
round  them,  uncut,  because  labor  cannot  be  hired,  so  cheap  are  ihe 
pumpkins ;  and  at  home,  we  are  but  required  to  rasp  fiom  thrt  breakfast 
loaves  of  our  own  English  laborers,  some  slight  "differential  sugar  du- 
ties," and  lend  a  poor  half  ruiUion,  or  a  few  more  millions,  now  and 
then,  !o  keep  that  beautiful  state  of  matters  going  on.  A  stale  of  mat- 
ters lovely  to  contemplate,  in  these  emancipated  epochs  of  the  human 
mind,  which  has  earned  us,  not  only  the  praises  of  Exeter  Hall,  and 
loud,  long- eared  halleluiahs  of  laudatory  psalmody  from  the  friends  of 
freedom  everywhere,  but  lasting  favor  (it  is  hoped)  from  the  heavenly 
powers  themselves  ;  which  may,  at  least,  justly  appeal  to  the  heavenly 
powers,  andaskthem,  if  ever,  in  terrestrial  procedure,  they  saw  the  match 
of  ill  Certainly,  in  the  post  history  of  the  human  species,  it  has  no 
parallel ;  nor,  one  hopes,  will  it  have  in  the  future.  • 

Sunk  in  deep  froth -oceans  of  "  Benevolence,"  "Fraternity,"  "Eman- 
cipation-principle," "Christian  Philanthropy,"  and  other  most  amiable- 
looking,  but  most  baseless,  and,  in  the  end,  baleful  and  all-bewildering 
jargon — sad  product  of  a  skeptical  eighteenth  century,  and  of  poor  hu- 
man hearts,  left  destitute,  oi  any  earnest  guidance,  and  disbelieving  that 
there  ever  was  any,  christian  or  heathen,  and  reduced  to  believe,  in  rose- 
pink  semi  mental  ism  alone,  and  to  cultivate  the  same  under  its  christian, 
anti-christian,  broad-brimmed,  Brutus- headed,  and  other  forms — has  not 
the  human  species  gone  strange  roads  during  that  period?  and  poor  Ex- 
eter Hall,  cultivating  the  broad-brimmed  form  of  christian  sentimental- 
ism,  and  long  talking,  and  bleating,  and  braying,  in  that  strain — has  it 
not  worked  out  results  "i  Our  West  India  legislaiings,  with  their  spout- 
ings,  anli-spoutings,  and  interminable  jangle  and  babble — our  twenty 
millions,  down  on  the  nail  for  blacks  of  our  own — ihirty  gradual  mil- 
lions more,  and  many  brave  British  lives  to  boot,  in  watching  blacks  of 
other  people's — and  now,  at  Jasi,  our  ruined  sugar  estates,  differential 
sugar  duties,  "  immigration  loan,"  and  beautiful  blacks,  silling  there,  up 
to  ihc  ears  in  pumpkins,  and  doleful  whites,  silting  here,  without  pota- 
toes to  eat ;  never,  till  now,  I  think,  did  the  sun  look  down  on  such  a, 
jumble  of  human  nonsenses,  of  which,  with  the  two  hot  nights  of  the 
Missing-Despaich  Debate,*  God  grant  that  the  measure  might  now,  at 
last,  br  full  I  But  no,  it  is  not  yet  full ;  we  have  a  long  way  lo  travel 
back,  and  terrible  flcunderings  to  make,  and,  in  fact,  an  immense  load 
of  nonsense  to  dislodge  from  our  poor  heads,  and  manifold  cobwebs  to 
rend  from  our  poor  eyes,  before  we  get  into  the  road  again,  and  can  be- 
gin to  act  as  serious  men  that  have  work  to  do  in  this  universe,  and  no 
longer  as  windy  sentimentalists,  that  merely  have  speeches  to  deliver, 
and  despatches  to  write.  O  Heaven  I  in  West  Indian  matters,  and  in 
all  manner  of  matters,  it  is  so  with  us — the  more  is  the  sorrow! 

The  West  Indies,  it  appears,  are  short  of  labor,  as,  indeed,  is  very 
conceivable  in  those  circumstances.  Where  a  black  man,  by  working 
half  aa  hour  a  dav  (such  is  the  calculation),  can  supply  himself,  by  aid 
of  sun  and  soil,  with  as  much  pumpkin  as  will  suffice,  he  is  likely  to  be 

»  Doea  any  reader  now  remember  it?    A  cloudj  reroiniBcence  of  some  such 
thine,  and  of  noise  in  l" 
to  aSolitiou  for  every  n 
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a  little  stifi*  to  raise  into  hard  work  !  Supply  and  demand,  whichy  sci- 
ence says,  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  him,  have  an  up-hill  task  of  it 
with  such  a  man.  Strong  sun  supplies  itself  gratis — rich  soil,  in  those 
unpeopled  or  half-peopled  regions,  almost  gratis  r  these  are  his  supply ; 
and  half  an  hour  a  day,  directed  upon  these,  will  produce  pumpkin, 
which  is  his  "demand."  The  fortunate  black  roan!  very  swiftly  does 
he  settle  his  account  tvith  supply  and  demand  \  not  so  swiftly  the  less 
fortunate  white  man  of  these  tropical  localities.  He,  himself,  cannot 
work  ;  and  his  black  neighbor,  rich  in  pumpkin,  is  in  no  haste  to  help 
him.  Sunk  to  the  ears  in  pumpkin,  imbibing  saccharine  juices,  and 
much  at  his  ease  in  the  creation,  he  can  listen  to  the  less  fortunate  white 
man's  ^^  demand,"  and  take  his  own  time  in  supplying  it.  Higher  wa- 
ges, massa;  higher,  for  your  cane  crop  cannot  wait;  still  higher — till 
no  conceivable  opulence  of  cane  crop  will  cover  such  wages  \  In  De- 
roerara,  as  I  read  in  the  blue  book  of  last  year,  the  cane  crop,  far  and 
wide, stands  rotting;  the  fortunate  black  gentlemen,  strong  in  their  pump- 
kins, having  all  struck  till  the  '' demand''  rise  a  little.  Sweet,  blighted 
lilies,  now  getting  up  their  heads  again  ! 

Science,  however,  has  a  remedy  still.  Since  the  demand  is  so  press- 
ing, and  the  supply  so  inadequate  (equal,  in  fact,  to  nothing  in  some  places, 
as  appears),  increase  the  supply ;  bring  more  blacks  into  the  labor- 
market,  then  will  the  rate  fall,  says  science.  Not  the  least  surprising- 
part  of  our  West  Indian  policy,  is  this  recipe  of  •*  immigration  ;"  of 
keeping  down  the  labor-market  in  those  islands,  by  importing  new  Afri- 
cans to  labor  and  live  there.  If  the  Africans  that  are  already  there  could 
be  made  to  lay  down  their  pumpkins  and  labor  for  a  living,,  there  areah- 
ready  Africans  enough.  If  the  new  Africans,  after  laboring  a  little, 
take  to  pumpkins  like  the  others,  what  remedy  is  there  ?  To  bring  in 
new  and  ever  new  Africans,  say  you,  till  pumpkins  themselves  grow 
dear — till  the  country  is  crowded  with  Africans,  and  black  men  there, 
like  white  men  here,  are  forced,  by  hunger,  to  labor  for  their  living? 
That  will  be  a  consummation.  To  have  '*^ emancipated"^  the  West  In- 
dies into  a  black  Ireland — ^'  free,"  indeed,  but  an  Ireland,  and  black  f 
The  world  may  yet  see  prodigies,  and  reality  be  stranger  than  a  night- 
mare dream. 

Our  own  white  or  sallow  Ireland,  sluttishly  starving,  from  age  to  age, 
on  its  act-of-parliament  "  freedom,"  was  hitherto  the  flower  of  misman- 
agement among  the  nations ;  but  what  will  this  be  to  a  negro  Ireland, 
with  pumpkins  themselves  fallen  scarce  like  potatoes?  Imagination 
cannot  fathom  such  an  object^;  the  belly  of  chaos  never  held  the  like. 
The  human  mind,  in  its  wide  wanderings,  has  not  dreampt,  yet,  of  such 
a  "freedom"  as  that  will  be.  Toward  that,  if  Exeter  Hall, and  science 
of  supply  and  demand,  are  to  continue  our  guides  in  the  matter,  we  are 
daily  traveling,  and  even  struggling,  with  loans  of  half  a  million,  and 
such  like,  to  accelerate  ourselves. 

Truly,  my  philanthropic  friends,  Exeter  Hall  J)hilanlhropy  is  won- 
derful; and  the  social  science — ^not  a  "  gay  screntre  "  but  a  rueful — which 
finds  the  secret  of  this  universe  in  *' supply  and  demand,"  and  reduces 
the  duty  of  human  governors  to  that  of  letting  men  alone,  is  also  won- 
derful. Not  a  ^^gay  science,"  I  should  say,  like  some  we  have  heard  of; 
no,  a  dreary,  desolate,  and,  indeed,  quite  abject  and  distressing  one ; 
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what  we  might  call,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  dismal  seitnce.  These 
two.  Exeter  Hall  philanthropy  and  the  DUmal  Science^  led  by  any  sa- 
cred  cause  of  black  (.'mancipation,  or  the  like,  lo  fall  in  love  and  make 
a  wedding  of  it — will  give  birth  lo  progefliea  and  prodigies:  da ik,  ex- 
tensive moon-calves,  unnameable  abortions,  wide-coiled  monstrosities, 
such  as  the  world  has  not  seen  hitherto! 

In  fact,  il  will  behoove  ns  of  this  English  nation,  to  overhaul  our 
West  Indian  procedure  from  top  to  botiom  ;  and  to  ascertain  a  little  bet- 
ter what  it  is  that  fact  and  nature  demand  of  us,  and  what  only  Exeter 
Hall,  wedded  to  the  Dismal  Science,  demands.  To  the  former  set  of  de- 
mands we  will  endeavor,  at  our  peril — and  worse  peril  than  our  purse's, 
at  our  soul's  peril — to  give  all  obedience.  To  the  latter  we  will  very 
frequently  demur,  and  try  if  we  cannot  stop  short  where  they  contradict 
the  former,  and,  especially,  before  arriving  al  the  black  throat  of  ruin, 
whither  they  appear  to  be  leading  us.  Alas,  in  many  other  provinces, 
beside  the  West  Indian,  that  unhappy  wedlock  of  philanthropic  iiheralism 
and  the  Dismal  Science,  has  engendered  such  all-enveloping  delusions,  of 
.  the  moon-calf  sort—and  wrought  huge  woe  for  us,  and  for  ihe  poor,  civ- 
ilized world,  in  these  days  *  And  sore  will  be  the  battle  with  said  moon- 
calves ;  and  terrible  the  struggle  to  return  out  of  oar  delusions,  floating 
rapidly  on  which,  not  the  West  Indies  alone,  but  Europe  generally,  is 
Hearing  the  Niagara  Falls.  \HeTt  various  persons,  in  an  agUattd  man- 
ner, leUh  an  Mr  of  indignation,  Itfi  the  room  ;  etpteially  one  very  tall 
gentleman,  in  vikile  trousers^  whose  boots  creaked  much.  The  President, 
in  a  resolved  voice,  with  a  look  of  official  rigor,  whatever  his  ownprivale 
Jeelings  might  be,  enjoined,  '•  Silence ,'  Silence  !"  The  netting  again 
sat  molionless-'i 

My  philanthropic  friends,  can  you  discern  no  fixed  headlands  in  this 
wide-vfeltering  deluge  of  benevolent  twaddle  and  revolutionary  grape - 
shot  that  has  burst  forth  on  us — no  sure  bearings  at  all  I  Fact  and  na- 
ture, it  seems  10  me.  say  a  few  words  to  us,  if,  happily,  we  have  still  an 
ear  lor  fact  and  nature.     Let  us  listen  a  iitlle,  and  try. 

And  6rst,  with  regard  lo  the  West  Indies,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
■  principle,  which  no  eloquence  in  Exeter  Hall,  or  Westminster  Hall,  or 
elsewhere,  can  invalidate  or  hide,  except  for  a  short  time  only,  thai  no 
black  man,  who  will  not  work  according  to  what  ability  the  gods  have 
given  him  for  working,  has  the  smallest  right  lo  eai  pumpkin,  or  to  any 
fraciion  of  laud  that  will  grow  pumpkin,  however  plentiful  such  land 
may  be,  but  has  an  indisputable  and  perpetual  right  to  be  compelled, by 
the  real  proprietors  of  said  land,  to  do  cojnpetent  work  for  his  living.  . 
This  is  the  everlaslin?  duly  of  all  men,  black  or  while,  who  are  born 
into  this  ivoild.  To  do  competent  work,  to  labor  honestly  according  lo 
the  ability  given  ihem  ;  for  thai,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  was  each  one 
of  us  scnl  into  this  world  ;  and  woe  is  to  every  man  who,  by  friend  or 
by  foe,  is  prevented  Irom  fulfilling  this,  the  end  of  his  being.  Thai  is 
the  "  unhappy  "  lot — lol  equally  unhappy  cannot  otheiwise  be  provided 
for  man.  Whatsoever  prohibits  or  prevents  a  man  from  this,  his  sacred 
appointment,  (o  labor  white  he  lives  on  earth — thai,  I  say,  is  the  man's 
deadliest  enemy;  and  all  roen  are  called  upon  (o  do  what  is  in  their 
power,  or  opportunity,  toward  delivering  him  from  it  If  it  be  hts  own 
indolence  tha:  preveois  and  prohrbita  him,  then  his  own  indolence  is  the 
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enemy  he  must  be  delivered  from ;  and  the  first  ^  right  *'  he  has — ^poor 
indolent  blockhead,  black  or  white — is,  that  every  tt;tprohibited  man, 
whatsoever  wiser,  more  industrious  person  may  be  passing  that  way, 
shall  endeavor  to  *'  emAncipate''  him  from  his  indolence,  and,  by  some 
wise  means,  as  I  said,  compel  him  to  do  the  work  he  is  fit  for.  This  is 
the  eternal  law  of  nature  for  a  man,  my  beneficient  Exeter  Hall  friends ; 
this,  that  he  shall  be  permitted,  encouraged,  and,  if  need  be,  compelled, 
to  do  what  work  the  Maker  of  him  has  intended,  by  the  making  of 
him  for  this  world.  Not  that  he  should  eat  pumpkin  with  never  such 
felicity  in  the  West  India  islands  is,  or  can  be,  the  blessedness  of*  cor 
black  friend — but  that  he  should  do  useful  work  there,  according  as 
the  gifts  have  been  bestowed  on  him  for  that.  And  his  own  happiness, 
and  that  of  others  around  him,  will  alone  be  possible,  by  his  and  their 
getting  into  such  a  relation  that  this  can  be  permitted  him,  and,  in  case 
of  need,  that  this  can  be  compelled  him.  I  beg  you  to  understand 
this,  for  you  seem  to  have  a  little  forgotten  it,  and  there  lie  a  thousand 
inferences  tn  it,  not  quite  useless  for  Exeter  Hall,  at  present.  The 
idle  black  man  in  the  West  Indies,  had,  not  long  since,  the  right,  and 
will  again,  under  better  form,  if  it  please  Heaven,  have  the  right  (ac- 
tually the  first  "right  of  man''  for  an  indolent  person)  to  be  compelled 
to  work  as  he  was  fit,  and  to  do  the  Maker's  will,  who  had  constructed 
him  with  such  and  such  prefigurements  of  capability.  And  I  inces- 
santly pray  Heaven,  all  men,  the  whitest  alike,  and  the  blackest,  the 
richest  and  the  poorest,  in  other  regions  of  the  world,  had  attained 
precisely  the  same  right,  the  divine  right  of  being  compelled  (if  ^^  per- 
mitted" will  not  answer)  to  do  what  work  they  are  appointed  for.  and 
not  {o  ^0  idle  another  minute,  in  a  life  so  short !  Alas,  we  had  tnen  a 
perfect  world !  and  the  millennium  and  true  "  organization  of  labor," 
and  reign  of  complete  blessedness,  for  all  workers  and  men,  had  then 
arrived,  which,  in  these,  our  own  poor  districts  of  the  planet,  as  we  all 
lament  to  know,  it  is  very  far  from  having  yet  done. 

Let  me  suggest  another  consideration  withal ;  West  India  islands, 
still  full  of  waste  fertility,  produce  abundant  pumpkins ;  pumpkins, 
however,  you  will  please  to  observe,  are  not  the  sole  requisite  for  hu- 
man well-being.  No !  for  a  pig  they  are  the  one  thing  needful — ^but 
for  a  man,  they  are  only  the  first  of  several  things  needful.  And  now, 
as  to  the  right  of  chief  management  in  cultivating  those  West  India 
lands — as  to  the  "right  of  property"  so  called,  and  of  doing  what  you 
like  with  yourown.  The  question  is  abstruse  enough.  Who  it  may 
be  that  has  a  right  to  raise  pumpkins  and  other  produce  on  those  is- 
lands, perhaps  none  can,  except  temporarily,  decide.  The  islands  are 
good  withal  for  pepper,  for  •  sugar,  for  sago,  arrowroot,  for  coffee,  per- 
haps for  cinnamon  and  precious  spices — wings  far  nobler  than  pump- 
kins, and  leading  toward  commerces,  arts,  politics,  and  social  develop- 
ments, which,  alone,  are  the  noble  product,  where  men  (and  not  pigs 
with  pumpkins)  are  the  parties  concerned !  Well,  all  this  fruit,  too, 
fruit  spicy  and  commercial,  fruit  spiritual  and  celestial,  so  far  beyond 
the  merely  pumpkinish  and  grossly  terrene,  lies  in  the  West  India 
lands  y  and  the  ultimate  "proprietorship"  of  them — ^why,  I  suppose, 
it  will  vest  in  him  who  can  the  best  educe  from  them,  whatever  of  noble 
produce  they  were  created  fit  for  yielding.     He,  I  compute,  is  the  real 
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"Vicegerent  of  the  Maker"  there;  in  him,  better  and  better  chosen, 
and  not  in  another,  ia  the  "property"  vested  by  decree  of  Heaven'a 
chancery  itself! 

Up  to  this  time,  it  is  the  Saxon  British  mainly  ;  they  hitherto  have 
cultivated  with  some  manfulncss  ;  and  when  a  maufutlcr  cIoes  of  cul- 
tivators, stronger,  worthier  to  have  euch  laud,  abler  to  bring  fruit  from 
it,  shall  make  tlieir  appearance,  they,  doobt  it  not,  by  fortune  of  war, 
and  other  confused  negotiation  and  vicissitude,  will  be  declared  by  na- 
ture and  fact  to  be  the  worthier,  and  will  become  proprietors,  perhaps, 
also,  only  for  a.  time.  That  is  the  law,  I  take  it,  ultimate  supreme,  for 
all  lands,  in  all  countries,  under  this  sky.  The  one  perfect.  Eternal 
Proprietor,  is  the  Maker  who  created  them  j  the  temporary,  better  or 
worse  proprietor,  is  he  wiiom  the  Maker  has  seat  on  that  missiou ;  he 
who  the  best  hitherto  can  educe  from  said  lands  the  beneficent  gifts 
the  Maker  endowed  them  with — or,  which  is  but  another  definition  of 
the  f.ime  person,  he  who  leads  hitherto  the  manfullest  life  on  that  bit 
of  soil,  doing  better  than  another  yet  found  can  do,  the  Eternal  Pur- 
pose and  Supreme  Will  there. 

And  now  observe,  my  friends,  it  was  not  Black  Quashce,  ox  those  he 
represents,  that  made  those  West  India  islands  what  they  are,  or  can, 
by  any  hypothesis,  be  considered  to  have  the  right  of  growing  pump- 
kins there.  For  countless  ages,  since  they  first  mounted  ooiiy  on  the 
back  of  earthquakes,  from  their  dark  bed  in  tlie  ocean  deeps,  and  reek- 
ing, saluted  the  tropical  sun,  and  ever  onward,  till  the  European  white 
man  first  saw  them,  some  three  short  centuries  ago,  those  islands  had 
produced  mere  jungle,  savagery,  poison  reptiles  and  swamp  malaria — 
till  the  white  European  first  saw  them,  they  were,  as  if  not  yet  crea- 
ted ;  their  noble  elements  of  cinnamon,  sugar,  coffee,  pepper,  black  and 
gray,  lying  all  asleep,  waiting  the  white  Enchanter,  who  should  say  to 
tlieni,  awake  !  Till  the  end  of  human  history,  and  the  sounding  of  the 
tramp  of  doom,  they  might  have  lain  so,  had  Quashee,  and  the  like  of 
him,  been  the  only  artists  in  the  game.  Swamps,  fever- jungles,  man- 
eating  caribs,  rattla-snakcs,  and  reeking  waste  and  putrefaction  ;  this 
had  been  the  produce  of  them  under  the  incompetent  caribal  (what  we 
call  cannibal)  possessors  till  that  time ;  and  Quashee  knows,'  himself, 
whether  ever  he  could  have  introduced  an  improvement.  Him,  had  he, 
by  a  miraculous  chance,  been  wafted  thither,  the  carihab  would  have 
eaten,  rolling  him  as  a  fat  morsel  under  their  tongue — for  him,  till  the  , 
sounding  of  the  trump  of  doom,  the  rattlesnakes  and  savageries  would 
have  held  on  their  way.  It  was  not  he,  then — it  was  another  than  he  I 
Never,  by  art  of  his,  could  one  pumpkin  have  grown  there,  to  solace 
any  human  throat ;  nothing  but  savagerv,  and  reeking  putrefaction, 
could  have  grown  there  !  These  plentiful  pumpkins,  I  say,  therefore, 
are  not  bis ;  no,  they  are  another's ;  they  are  only  his  under  condi- 
tions— conditions  which  Exeter  Hall,  for  the  present,  has  forgotten  ; 
but  which  nature,  and  the  £t«mal  Powers,  have,  by  no  manner  of 
means,  forgotten,  but  do,  at  all  moments,  keep  in  mind ;  and,  at  the 
right  moment,  will,  with  the  due  impressiveness,  perhaps  in  rather  a 
terrible  manner,  bring  again  to  our  mind  also  I 

If  Quashee  will  not  honeetly  aid  in  bringing  out  those  sugars,  oin- 
namons,  and  nobler  products  of  the  West  India  islands,  for  the  benefit 
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of  all  mankind,  then,  I  say,  neither  will  the  powers  permit  Quashee  to 
continue  growing  pumpkins  there  for  his  own  lazy  benefit,  but  will 
sheer  him  out,  by  and  by,  like  a  lazy  gourd  overshadowing  rich  ground — 
him,  and  all  that  partake  with  him — perhaps  in  a  very  terrible  manner. 
For,  under  favor  of  Exeter  Hall,  the  "terrible  manner"  is  not  yet 
quite  extinct  with  the  destinies  in  this  universe;  nor  will  it  quite  cease, 
I  apprehend,  for  soft-sawder  or  philanthropic  stump-oratory,  now,  or 
henceforth.  No  i  the  gods  wish,  besides  pumpkins,  that  spices  and 
valuable  products  be  grown  in  their  West  Indies ;  thus  much  they  have 
declared  in  so  making  the  West  Indies ;  infinitely  more  they  wish — 
that  manful,  industrious  men  occupy  their  West  Indies,  not  indolent, 
two-legged  cattle,  however  "happy"  over  their  abundant  pumpkins  ! 
Both  these  things,  we  may  be  assured,  the  immortal  gods  have  decided 
upon — passed  their  eternal  act  of  parliament  for ;  and  both  of  them, 
though  all  terrcstial  parliaments  and  entities  oppose  it  to  the  death, 
shall  be  done.  Quashee,  if  he  will  not  help  in  bringing  out  the  spices, 
will  get  himself  made  a  slave  again  (which  state  will  oe  a  little  less 
ugly  than  his  present  one),  and  with  beneficient  whip,  since  other  meth- 
ods avail  not,  will  be  compelled  to  work.  Or,  alas,  let  him  look  across 
to  Hayti,  and  trace  a  far  sterner  prophecy  !  Let  him,  by  his  ugliness, 
idleness,  rebellion,  banish  all  white  men  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
make  it  all  one  Hayti,  with  little  or  no  sugar-growing,  black  Peter  ex- 
terminating black  Paul,  and,  where  a  garden  of  the  Hesperides  might 
be,  nothiBg  but  a  tropical  dog-konnel  and  pestiferous  jungle — does  he 
think  that  will  forever  contihue  pleasant  to  gods  and  men?  I  see  men, 
the  rose-pink  cant  all  peeled  away  from  them,  land  one  day  on  those 
black  coasts  ;  men  sent  by  the  laws  of  this  universe,  and  the  inexora- 
ble course  of  things ;  men  hungry  for  gold,  remorseless,  fierce  as  old 
buccaneers  were — and  a  doom  for  Quashee,  which  I  had  rather  not 
contemplate  I  The  gods  are  long-suffering  ;  but  the  law,  from  the  be- 
ginning, was,  He  that  will  not  work  shall  perish  from  the  earth — and 
the  patience  of  the  gods  has  limits ! 

Before  the  West  Indies  could  grow  a  pumpkin  for  any  negro,  how 
much  European  heroism  had  to  spend  itself  in  obscure  battle ;  to  sink, 
in  mortal  agony,  before  the  jungles,  the  putrescences  and  waste  savage- 
ries could  become  arable,  and  the  devils  be,  in  some  measure,  chained 
there !  The  West  Indies  grow  pineapples,  and  sweet  fruits,  and  spices ; 
we  hope  they  will,  one  day,  grow  beautiful,  heroic  human  lives  too, 
which  is  surely  the  ultimate  object  they  were  made  for ;  beautiful  souls 
and  brave ;  sages,  poets,  what  not — making  the  earth  nobler  round  them, 
as  their  kindred  from  of  old  have  been  doing ;  true  "  splinters  of  the 
old  Hartz  Rock  ;'*  heroic  white  men,  worthy  to  be  called  old  Sax:ons, 
browned  with  a  mahogany  tint  in  those  new  climates  and  conditions. 
But  under  the  soil  of  Jamaica,  before  it  could  even  produce  spices,  or 
any  pumpkin,  the  bones  of  many  thousand  British  men  had  to  be  laid. 
Brave  Colonel  Fortescue,  brave  Colonel  Sedgwick,  brave  Colonel 
Brayne — the  dust  of  many  thousand  strong  old  English  hearts  lies 
there,  worn  down  swiftly  in  frightful  travail,  chaining  the  devils,  which 
were  manifold.  Heroic  Blake  contributed  a  bit  of  his  life  to  that  Ja> 
maica.  A  bit  of  the  great  Protectcrr's  own  life  lies  there — beneath 
those  pumpkins  lies  a  bit  of  the  life  that  was  Oliver  Cromwell's.     How 
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tlie  great  Protector  would  bare  rejoiced,  to  think  that  all  this  vas  to 
issue  ID  growing  pumpkins,  to  keep  Quashee  in  a  comfortably  idle  cou- 
dition  I     No,  that  is  not  the  ultimate  issue,  not  that ! 

The  West  Indian  whites,  so  soon  as  this  bewilderment  of  philan- 
thropio  and  other  jargon  abates  from  them,  and  their  poor  eyes  get  to 
discern  a  little  what  the  facts  arc  and  what  the  laws  are,  will  strike  into 
another  course,  I  apprehend  I  I  apprehend  the;  will,  as  a  preliminary, 
resolutely  Ttfuse  to  permit  the  black  man  any  privilege  whatever  of 
pumpkins  till  he  agrees  for  work  in  return.  Not  a  square  inch  of  soil 
in  those  fruitful  isles,  purchased  by  British  blood,  shall  any  black  man 
hold  to  grow  pumpkina  for  him,  except  on  terras  that  arc  fair  toward 
Britain.  Fair;  see  that  they  be  not  unfair,  not  toward  ourselves,  aad 
still  more,  not  toward  him.  For  injustice  is  forever  accursed;  and 
precisely  our  unfairness  toward  tlie  enslaved  black  man  has — by  in- 
evitable revulsion  and  fated  turn  of  the  wheel — brought  about  these 
present  confusions.  Fair  toward  Britain  it  will  be,  that  Quashcc  give 
work  for  privilege  to  grow  pumpkins.  Not  a  pumpkin,  Quashce,  not  a 
square  yard  of  soil,  till  you  agree  to  do  the  state  so  many  days  of  ser- 
vice. Annually  that  soil  will  grow  you  pumpkins;  but  annually  also 
without  fail,  shall  you,  for  the  owner  thereof,  do  your  appointed  days 
of  labor.  The  state  ha*  plenty  of  waste  soil;  but  the  state  will  reli- 
giously give  you  none  of  it  on  other  terms.  The  state  wants  sugar 
from  these  islands,  and  means  to  have  it;  wants  virtuous  industry  in 
these  islands,  and  must  have  it.  The  state  demands  of  you  such  ser- 
vice as  will  bring  these  results,  this  latter  result  which  includes  all. 
Not  a  black  Ireland,  by  immieration,  and  boundless  black  suppiv  for 
the  demand  ;  not  that — may  the  gods  forbid  \ — but  a  regulated  'iVest 
Indies,  with  black  working  population  in  adequate  numbers ;  all  "  hap- 
py," if  they  find  it  possible ;  and  not  entirely  unbeautiful  to  gods  aud 
men,  which  latter  result  they  m  tut  Gnd  possible !  All  "happy''  enough; 
that  is  to  say,  all  working  according  to  the  faculty  they  have  go(,  mak- 
ing a  little  more  divine  this  earth  which  the  gods  have  given  them. 
Is  there  any  other  "happiness" — if  it  be  not  that  of  pigs  fattening 
daily  to  the  slaughter!     So  will  the  state  speak  by  and  Dy. 

Any  poor,  idle  black  man,  any  idle  white  man,  rich  or  poor,  is  a  mere 
eyesore  to  the  state ;  a  perpetual  blister  on  the  skin  of  the  state. 
The  state  is  taking  measures,  some  of  them  rather  extensive,  in  Eu- 
rope at  this  very  time,  and  already,  is  in  Paris,  Berlin,  aud  elsewhere, 
rather  tremendous  measures,  to  get  its  rich  white  men  set  to  work ;  for, 
alas,  they  also  have  saf,  negro  like,  up  to  the  ears  in  pumpkin,  regard- 
less of  '■  work,"  and  of  a  world  all  going  to  waste  for  their  idleness ! 
Extensive  measures,  I  say ;  and  already  (as,  in  all  European  lands, 
this  scandalous  fear  of  street-barricades  and  fugitive  sham-kings  exhib- 
its) Iremthdous  measures  for  the  thing  is  instant  to  be  done. 

The  thing  must  be  done  everywhere;  must  is  the  word.  Only  it  is 
BO  terribly  difficult  to  do ;  and  will  take  generations  yet,  this  of  getting 
our  rich  European  white  men  "  set  to  work  !"  But  yours  in  the  West 
Indies,  m^  obscure  black  friends,  jour  work,  and  the  getting  pf  you 
Bet  to  it,  IS  a  simple  affair;  and  by  dihgence.  the  West  Indian  legisla- 
tures, and  royal  governor,  setting  their  faces  fairly  to  the  problem,  will 
get  it  done.     You  are  not  "slaves"  now;  nor  do  I  wish,  if  it  can  be 
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avoided,  to  see  you  slaves  again ;  but  decidedly  you'  will  have  to  be 
servants  to  those  that  are  born  tnser  than  you,  that  are  born  lords  of 
you — servants  to  the  whites,  if  they  are  (as  what  mortal  can  doubt 
they  are?)  born  wiser  than  you.  That,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  my 
obscure  black  friends,  is  and  was  always  the  law  of  the  world,  for  you 
and  for  all  men ;  to  be  servants,  the  more  foolish  of  us  to  the  more 
wise ;  and  only  sorrow,  futility  and  disappointment  will  betide  both, 
till  both,  in  some  approximate  degree^  get  to  conform  to  the  same. 
Heaven's  laws  are  not  repealable  by  earth,  however  earth  may  try — 
and  it  has  been  trying  hard,  in  some  directions,  of  late  !  I  say,  no 
well  being,  and  in  the  end  no  being  at  all,  will  be  possible  for  you  or 
us,  if  the  law  of  heaven  is  not  complied  with.  And  if  "slave"  mean 
essentially  "  servant  hired  for  life,"  or  by  a  contract  of  long  continu- 
ance, and  not  easily  dissoluble — I  ask,  Whether  in  all  human  things, 
the  "contract  of  long  continuance"  is  not  precisely  the  contract  to  be 
desired,  were  the  right  terms  once  found  for  it  ?  Servant  hired  for 
life,  were  the  right  terms  once  found,  which  I  do  not  pretend  they  are, 
seems  to  me  much  preferable  to  servants  hired  for  the  month,  or  by 
contract  dissoluble  in  a  day.  An  ill-situated  servant,  that — servant 
grown  to  be  nomadic ;  between  whom  and  his  master  a  good  relation 
cannot  easily  spring  up ! 

To  state  articulately,  and  put  into  practical  law  books,  what  on  all 
sides  is  /^aV  from  the  West  India  white  to  the  West  India  black; 
what  relations  the  Eternal  Maker  has  estiblished  between  these  two 
creatures  of  His ;  wliat  he  has  written  down,  with  intricate  but  inef- 
faceable record,  legible  to  candid  human  insight,  in  the  respective 
qualities,  strciigtlis,  necorfsities  and  capabilities  of  each  of  the  two ; 
this  will  }>o  a  loiipj  problem ;  only  to  be  solved  by  continuous  human 
endoavor,  aiul  earnest  effort  gradually  perfecting  itself  as  experience 
successively  yields  new  light  to  it.  This  will  be  to  "  find  the  right 
terms  "  of  a  contract  that  will  endure,  and  bo  sanctioned  by  Heaven 
and  obtain  prosperity  on  earth,  between  the  two.  A  long  problem, 
terribly  neglected  hitherto ;  whence  these  West  Indian  sorrows ;  and 
Exeter  Hall  monstrosities,  just  now !  But  a  problem  which  must  be 
entered  upon,  and  by  degrees  be  completed.  A  problem  which.  I  think, 
the  English  people,  if  tliey  mean  to  retain  human  colonies,  and  not 
black  Irelands  in  addition  to  the  white,  cannot  begin  too  soon !  What 
are  the  true  relations  between  negro  and  white,  their  mutual  duties 
under  the  sight  of  the  Maker  of  them  both;  what  human  laws  will  as- 
sist both  to  comply  more  and  more  with  these  ?  The  solution,  only  to 
be  gained  by  earnest  endeavor  and  sincere  experience,  such  as  have 
never  yet  been  bestowed  on  it,  is  not  yet  here ;  the  solution  is  perhaps 
still  distant;  but  some  approximation  to  it,  various  real  approximations, 
could  be  made,  and  must  be  made ;  this  of  declaring  that  negro  and 
white  are  w/irelated,  loose  from  one  another,  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality,  and  subject  to  no  law  but  that  of  supply  and  demand  accord- 
ing to  the  Dismal  Science ;  this  which  contradicts  the  palpablest  facts, 
is  clearly  no  solution,  but  a  cutting  of  the  knot  assunder;  and  every 
hour  we  persist  in  this  is  leading  us  toward  dusolution  instead  of 
solution. 

What,  then,  is  practicably  to  be  done?    Much,  very  much,  my 
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friends,  to  which  it  hardly  falls  to  me  to  allude  at  present;  bnt  all  this 
of  perfect  ei[uality,  of  cutting  loose  from  one  another;  all  tliifi,  with 
"  iminigratiou  loan,"  "liappine^s  of  black  peasantry,"  and  the  other 
melancholy  Htiiff  that  baa  followed  from  it,  will  first  of  all  rc<|uire  to 
be  undone,  and  have  the  ground  clcured  of  it,  by  way  of  preliminary 
to  "doing!". 

Already  one  hears  of  black  Ailscripti  gleba ;  which,  seema  a  promis- 
ing arrangement,  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  itself  in  such  a  aomplicacy. 
It  appears  tlic  Dutch  blacks,  in  Java,  are  already  a  kind  of  Adscripts, 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  European  sjcrfa ;  hound  by  royal  authority, 
to  give  60  many  days  of  work  a  year.  Is  not  thjg  something  like  a 
real  approximation  ;  the  first  step  toward  all  manner  of  such  1  Wher- 
ever, in  British  territory,  there  exists  a  black  man,  and  needful  work 
to  the  just  extent  is  not  to  ba  goi  out  of  him,  such  a  law,  in  defect  of 
better,  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  said  black  man  \  How  many 
laws  of  like  purport,  conceivable  some  o(  them,  might  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  black  man  and  the  white,  with  all  despatch,  by  way  of 
solution  instead  of  dissolution  to  their  complicated  case  jnst  now  !  On 
the  whole,  it  ought  to  be  rendered  possible,  ought  it  not,  for  white  men 
to  live  beside  black  men.  and  in  some  just  manner  to  command  black 
men.  and  produce  West  Indian  fruitfulness  by  means  of  them  ?  West 
Indian  fruitfulness  will  need  to  be  produced.  If  the  English  ciinnot 
find  the  method  for  that,  they  may  rest  assured  there  will  another 
come  (brother  Jonathan  or  still  another)  who  can.     He  it  is  whom  the 

Sids  will  bid  continue  in  the  West  Indies,  bidding  ua  ignominiously, 
ep'art,  ye  quack-ridden,  incompetent ! — 

One  other  remark,  as  to  the  present  trade  in  slaves,  ind  to  our  suppres-  - 
sion'of  the  same.  If  buying  of  black  war-captives  in  Africa,  and  bring- 
ing them  over  to  the  «ugar-island3  for  sale  again,  be,  as  I  think  it  is,  a 
contradiction  of  the  laws  of  this  universe,  let  ua  heartily  praj  to  Heaven 
to  end  the  practice ;  let  us  ourselves  help  Heaven  to  end  it,  wherever  the 
opportunity  is  given.  If  it  be  the  most  flagrant  and  alarming  contra- 
diction to  the  said  laws  which  is  now  witnessed  on  this  earth  ;  so  fla- 
grant and  alarming  that  a  just  man  cannot  exist,  and  follow  his  affairs 

ill  the  same  planet  with  it ;  why,  then  indeed ,     But  is  it,  quite 

certainly,  Huch  ?  Alas,  look  at  that  group  of  unsold ;  unbought,  un- 
marketable Irish  '■  free"  citizens,  d3-ing  there  in  the  ditch,  whither  my 
lord  of  rackrent  and  the  constitutional  sheriffs  have  evicted  them ;  or 
at  those  '■  divine  missionaries."  of  the  same  free  country,  now  travers- 
ing, with  rags  on  hack  and  child  on  each  arm,  the  principal  thorough- 
fares of  London,  to  tell  men  what  '■  freedom  "  really  is ; — and  admit 
that  there  may  be  doubts  on  that  point !  But  if  it  h,  I  say,  the  moat 
alarming  contradiction  to  the  said  laws  which  is  now  witnessed  on  this 
earth ;  so  flagrant  a  contradiction  that  a  just  man  cannot  exist,  and 
follow  his  affairs  in  the  same  planet  with  it,  then,  sure  enough,  let  ua,  in 
God's  name,  fling  aside  all  onr  affairs,  and  hasten  out  to  put  an  end  to 
it,  as  the  first  thing  the  Heavens  want  ns  to  do.  By  all  manner  of 
means  ;  this  thing  done,  the  Heavens  will  prosper  all  other  things  with 
us  !     Not  a  doubt  of  it— provided  your  premise  be  not  doubtful 

But  now  furthermore  give  me  leave  to  ask ;  Whether  the  way  of 
doing  tt  is  this  somewhat  surprising  one,  of  trying  to  blockade  the  con- 
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tinent  of  Africa  itself,  and  to  watch  slave-ships  along  the  extremely 
extensive  and  unwholesome  coast?  The  enterprise  is  very  gigantic, 
and  proves  hitherto  as  futile  as  "any  enterprise  has  lately  done.  Cer- 
tain wise  men  once,  before  this,  set  about  confining  the  cuckoo  by  a  big 
circular  wall ;  but  they  could  not  manage  it !  Watch  the  coast  of 
Africa,  good  part  of  the  coast  of  the  terraqueous  globe  ?  And  the  liv- 
ing centers  of  this  slave  mischief,  the  live  coal  that  produces  all  this 
world- Tide  sinoke,  it  appears,  lie  simply  in  two  points,  Cuba  and  Brazil, 
art  perfectly  accessible  and  manageable. 

If  the  laws  of  Heaven  do  authorize  you  to  keep  the  whole  world  in 
a  pother  about  this  question — if  you  really  appeal  to  the  Almighty  God 
upon  it,  and  set  common  interests,  and  terrestrial  considerations,  and 
common  sense,  at  defiance  in  behalf  of  it— why,  in  Heaven's  name,  not 
go  to  Cuba  and  Brazil  with  a  sufficiency  of  74-gun  ships,  and  signify 
to  those  nefarious  countries,  that  their  procedure  on  the  negro  question 
is  too  bad ;  that  of  all  the  solicisms  now  submitted  to  on  earth,  it  is 
the  most  alarming  and  transcendent,  and,  in  fact  is  such  that  a  just 
man  cannot  follow  his  affairs  any  longer  in  the  same  planet  with  it ; 
that  they  clearly  will  not,  the  nefarious  populations  will  not,  for  love 
or  fear,  watching  or  entreaty,  respect  the  rights  of  the  negro  enough ; 
wherefore  you  here,  with  your  seventy-fours,  are  come  to  be  king  over 
them,  and  will,  on  the  spot,  henceforth  see  for  yourselves  that  they  do 
it  Why  not,  if  Heaven  do  send  yon  ?  The  thing  can  be  done  ;  easily, 
if  you  are  sure  of.  that  proviso.  It  can  be  done,  it  is  the  way  to  "  sup- 
press the  slave-trade ; "  and  so  far  as  yeti  appears,  the  one  way. 

Most  thinking  ^people ! — If  hen-stealing  prevail  to  a  plainly  unen- 
durable extent,  will  you  station  police  oflicers  at*  every  henroosj; ;  and 
keep  them  watching  and  cruising  incessantly  to  and  fro  over  the  parish 
in  the  unwholesome  dark,  at  enormous  expense,  with  almost  no  effect ; 
or  will  you  not  try  rather  to  discover  where  the  fox's  den  is,  and  kill 
the  fox  ?  Most  thinking  people,  you  know  the  fox  and  his  den ;  there 
he  is — kill  him,  and  discharge  your  cruisers  and  police-watchers ! 

Oh,  my  friends,  I  feel  there  is  an  immense  fund  of  human  stupidity 
circulating  among  us,  and  much  clogging  our  affairs  for  some  time 
past !  A  certain  man  has  called  us,  "  of  all  peoples  the  wisest  in  ac- 
ton ; "  but,  he  added,  "  the  stupidest  in  speech : "  and  it  is  a  sore  thing, 
in  these  constitutional  times,  times  mainly  of  universal  parliamentary 
and  other  eloquence,  that  the  "  speakers  "  have  all  first  to  emit,  in  such 
tumultuous  volumes,  their  human  stupor,  as  the  indispensable  prelim- 
inary, and  everywhere  we  must  first  see  that  and  its  results  oui^  before 
beginning  any  business ! — Ezplicit  MS. 


ART  IV.-CALIFORNIA— TUB  NEW  AMERICAN  EL  DORADO. 

1.  Thomas  Butler  King's  Report  on  California,  1850. 

2.  T.  0.  Larkin's  views  of  California,  1849. 

Though  the  public  mind,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  has 
been  so  much  excited  within  the  last  two  years,  upon  the  subject  of 
Californiai  as  t-o  cause  every  hint  or  suggestion  relating  to  its  condition 
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or  prospects,  to  be  greedily  sought  after  ftDd  cxaminei],  no  iuatt«r  from 
what  source  emanating,  we  have  thought  it  so  difficult  to  sift  the  truth 
from  the  error,  where  the  field  for  exaggeration  was  so  ample,  that  our 
Mgae  have  presented  little,  if  anything,  to  the  reader  upon  the  subject 
We  have  preferred  to  await  developmeots  and  that  settled  calm  irhioh, 
sooner  or  later,  is  sure  to  follow  in  the  train  of  every  excitement  of  the 
body  politic* 

Though  this  period  can  hardly  be  said  yet  to  have  arrived,  it  will  be 
admitted  the  circumstances  are  far  more  fevorable  for  a  judicious  opin- 
ion than  they  have  previously  been.  The  erabellishmenta  of  letter 
writers  have  given  place  to  the  more  minute  and  well-considered  re- 
ports of  government  agents,  selected  for  their  ability,  and  with  few,  if 
any,  motives  for  misrepresentation.  We  have  selected  the  labors  of 
two  of  these  agents,  whose  names  are  at  the  head  of  our  paper,  as  a 
text  for  the  remarks  which  will  follow,  and  shall  embody  such  facta 
from  other  sourees  as  may  tend  to  the  further  illustration  of  the  sub- 

Tbe  political  condition  of  California  may  be  briefly  deBcribed.  On 
the  treaty  of  peace,  the  mail  and  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States 
were  extended  over  the  territory,  but  in  every  other  respect  the  Mexi- 
can syBtem,  such  as  it  had  previously  existed,  was  left  in  full  force  and 
obligation.  Scarcely  a  single  copy  of  the  laws  of  Mesico  were  to  be 
found  in  the  country,  and,  of  consequence,  a  system  of  rule  succeeded, 
which  was  exceedingly  arbitrary  and  unequal.  Extortion  became 
frequent ;  land  titles  were  involved  in  confusion — even  injustice  was 
preferable  to  litigation.  The  growth  of  cities  carried  with  it  none  of 
the  incidents  and  powers  of  municipal  governments.  The  Federal  au- 
thorities, though  receiving  millions  from  the  customs,  paid  back  nothing 
toward  advancing  the  condition  of  the  eommonity.  Dissatisfaction 
was  the  natural  and  necessary  result. 

Meanwhile,  the  tide  of  emigration,  with  extraordinary  impetus, 
was  setting  into  the  country.  The  insatiate  thirst  for  gold  impelled 
hundreds  and  thousands,  from  every  port  and  haven  of  the  Union,  to- 
ward the  shores  of  the  now  El  Dorado.  Again  was  revrved  the  days 
of  Cortez,  and  Piiarro  and  Raleigh,  and,  as  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  bands  of  adventurers  were  organized  for  distant  and 
perilous  voyages,  and  with  the  highest  hopes  and  enthusiasm.  No 
class  of  society  escaped  the  contagion.  The  more  intelligent  and  en- 
terprising were  the  first  to  move,  and  every  gale  from  the  far-west 
wafted  the  tidings  of  gold  and  precious  gems,  scattered,  as  it  were,  up- 
on the  surface  of  this  almost  fabled  region,  with  greater  profusion  than 
they  were  emboweled  in  the  famed  Ophir  and  Tarshish  of  antiquity. 
Enthusiasm  grew  to  higher  and  higher  pilch,  and  has,  even  at  this  mo- 
ment, lost  little  of  its  intensity. 

It  is  remarkable  of  the  Americana,  that  they  are  an  order-loving  and 
law-abiding  people,  in  tiie  strictest  sense  of  these  terms.     The  condi- 

•  Wc  have,  however,  publidhrd.  in  our  first  volume,  an  article  on  Califomia 
and  Oregon;  in  our  eixth,  analyz>.'d  the  reports  of  Colonel  Fremont,  dc:  in  our 
Bevuiith,  Bummcd  up  maiiv  important  facia  iu  relation  to  tlie  country,  when  dia- 
cuHsing  the  Pacific  railroad;  a  similar  paper  appem  in  our  eighth  volnQie,  in  the 
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tion  of  things  found  by  them  in  California  could  not  long  subsist 
Government  seems  to  be,  with  them,  an  instinct  and  a  passioni  Three 
legislative  bodies  were  organized,  respectively  at  San  Francisco,  Sonoma 
and  Sacramento,  with  the  prospect  of  others  still,  and  of  much  confu- 
sion and  conflict  of  laws  and  institutions.  Congress  adjourned  with- 
out extending  any  relief  to  tjie  country.  The  conviction  became  strong, 
with  the  people,  that  the  time  for  action  had  arrived,  and  that  the  reme- 
dies were  in  their  own  hands.  At  the  call  of  general  Riley,  they  met  in 
convention  in  Monterey,  and,  after  propracted  discussions,  adopted  a  State 
constitution  and  government,  and  elected  two  senators  and  a  representa- 
tive, who  now  await,  at  Washington,  a  seat  in  the  Congress  of  the  nation- 
It  is  not  our  province  now  to  discuss  the  political  questions  which 
are  exciting  so  much  debate  in  the  country,  in  regard  to  the  admission 
of  this  new  State.  There  are  many  circumstances  about  which  we  have 
never  been  satisfied  in  the  movement.  A  military  officer  takes  the  lead 
in  ordering  a  convention  of  the  people.  There  is  no  account  of  any 
previous  census  officially  taken.  What  were  the  qualifications  of  voters? 
how  many  were  immigrants  from  foreign  countries,  and  not  naturalized  ? 
what  proportion  had  any  fixed  purpose  of  domicile  in  the  country? 
These  are  important  points  we  have  never  seen  determined.  What 
influences,  other  than  the  unbiassed  judgment  of  the  people,  were 
brought  to  bear  in  giving  a  turn  so  novel  to  their  affairs  ?  We  have 
had  difficulties  in  our  mind  at  every  step,  upon  all  of  thes6  heads,  and 
do  not  hesitate  frankly  to  confess  them. 

There  is  something  extraordinary  to  be  sure,  in  the  whole  case,  which 
should  protect  it  from  the  stringency  of  general  rules.  Yet  the  prece- 
dent does  not  appear  the  best  in  the  world,  to  be  established,  if  al- 
lowed, it  should  be  only  upon  its  own  peculiar  exigencies,  and  upon  the 
express  condition  of  furnishing  no  rule  for  future  conduct. 

We  make  this  remark  from  nothing  contained  in  the  instrument 
adopted  by  the  Californians,  for  their  government.  •  They  had  a  right 
to  insist  upon  the  exclusion  of  slavery,  if  they  might  make  a  constitu- 
tion at  all ;  though  there  is  this,  at  the  same  time,  to  whieh  the  South 
may  well  object.  This  territory  was  acquired  by  our  common  blood  and 
treasure.  It  ia,  no  sooner  ours,  than  an  effort  is  made  by  the  free 
States  of  the  North,  to  exclude  us  from  occupying  it  with  our  proper- 
t3\  Such  is  the  strength  and  power  of  the  northern  opposition,  that 
property,  which  is  ever  timid,  and  will  seek  no  hazards,  is  excluded 
from  the  country  in  the  person  of  the  slave,  and  southerners  are 
forced,  willingly  or  not,  to  remain  at  home.  Emigrants,  meanwhile, 
crowd  from  the  North.  They  mold  public  sentiment  in  California. 
Their  first  act  is  to  confirm  the  excfusvn  of  their  Southern  confederates! 
Is  it  well  to  say  that  the  convention  embraced  a  majority  of  southern- 
ors  ?  Docs  this  affect  this  case  ?  Public  men,  the  world  over,  will 
accord  their  principles  to  the  doctrines  that  are  popiUar.  Elected 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  views  of  their  constitutenoy,  we  can  sup- 
pose few  of  them  hardy  enough,  and  independent  enough,  to  brave 
political  death  by  running  counter  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  They 
wore  not  free  to  act  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  They  were 
but  recording  a  judgment  which  was  previously  formed,  and  for  which 
they  had  no  responsibility. 
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The  popnlatioQ  of  upper  Oalifomia  was  estimated,  in  1S02,  to  con- 
eist  of)  5,5&2  converted  Indians,  and  1,300  of  other  classes.  In  1831, 
the  number  of  Indians  had  increased  to  18,683,  and  the  nhitcn,  etc., 
to  4,342,  making  a  t«tal  of  23,025  in  the  whole  territory.  At  the 
close  of  the  Mexican  war,  it  was  supposed  there  were  16,000  ^-meri- 
cans  and  Californians  in  the  country.  By  the  lat  January,  1850,, the 
number  of  American  emigrants  increased  80,000,  while  those  of  for- 
eign birth  increased  20,000,  mating  a  present  total  population  of  1 15,- 
000  to  120,000,  exclusive  of  Indians.  These  Indians,  who  are  not 
conTerted,  inhabit  the  mountains,  are  a  very  low  order  "Of  beings,  and 
entertain  little  friendship  for  our  people.  Their  number  has  been  es- 
timated as  high  as  300.000.'  ' 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  the  most  unfavorable  reports,  in  regard 
to  the  climate  of  California.  Mr.  King  goes  very  fully  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  presents  many  interesting  facts.  He  thinks,  upon  ^he  whole, 
it  will  oompare  favorably  with  our  northern  States,  whatever  may  Ve 
the  first  impressions  of  settlers,  in  the  novelty  of  their  position.  In 
consequence  of  the  well  ascertained  results  of  the  currents  of  air,  as 
influenced  by  the  earth's  motion  on  its  axis,  the  climate  of  California 
is  divided  into  the  two  great  seasons  of  wel  and  drt/,  the  former  embrac- 
ing the  period,  at  San  Francisco,  from  the  middle  of  November  until 
the  middle  of  May,  From  the  prevalenceof  cold  winds  and  fogs  along 
the  coast,  the  summer  season  is  more  uncomfortable,  to  strangers,  than 
the  winter.  As  the  interior  is  penetrated,  the  case  is  different,  the 
days  being  by  no  means  so  hot,  and  the  nights  cool  and  pleasant. 
This  rule  obtains  in  the  valleys  of  Sacramento  and  Joaquin.  On  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  the  thermometer  frequently  ranges  from  1 10°  to  1 15° 
in  the  shade,  during  two  or  three  hours  of  the  day.  The  nights,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  cool  and  invigorating.  From  meteorological  rec- 
ords, kept  in  various  parts  of  the  territory,  great  variety  of  tcmpera- 


Thc  Americana  are  the  leescr  balf  of  the  people.    From  July  to  JaDua.rT,  itfM, 
Tubablj  40,000  Anierieans.  by  land  and  water,  will  reach  thia  couutry,  and  after 


prubablj  4U,000  Aniencanit.  by  land  and  water,  wiU  reach  thia  con 

Sepltmbcr,  the  Europeans  will  cdminence  arriving  here.    By  Januaiy.  l(-50,  w. 

ahall  number  80,000  to  100,000  people,  and  in  1851,  from  175,000  to  300,000. 

"  9d.  The  character  of  the  nativnt  prior  to  July,  1846,  was  proverbial  for  in- 
activity, indoleDce,  and  an  unwillingness  to  learn  or  improve.  They  hud  no 
wixh  or  desire  to  indulge,  or  enjoy  themselveB,  in  any  now  or  foreicn  ctiBtoms, 
and  they  were  happy,  and  kind  and  lioKpitable  lo  all  Btrang^ra.  Foreign  resi- 
dema,  happily  situated  among  Ibe  uativcti,  improving  Iheir  advantages,  gradu- 
ally berAmu  men  of  property,  and  many  of  Ihetn  have  married  into  some  uf  the 
principle  families  in  California. 

"Very  many  of  our  tmigmnls  are  Mericana  and  South  AmericasR— laborers 
{proTu,  of  the  moat  abject  class — mild  and  inoffenhive  in  their  general  manners, 
~  '  ...  - ....  Tliey  are,  however,  slothful,  ignorant,  and,  from 

'■  ""       -  ■"  -' —  under  the  canopy  of  a  tre 

iket,  or  a  sheet,  with  whic 
y  have  only  paper  cigars  ( 
Fill,  This  class  of  men  ai 
aeiico  Tl 
e  their  dep 
nunlry — most  of  their  laborers,  or  peons,  remaining  behind, 
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tare  is  observable,  which  has,  no  doubt,  given  rise  to  the  various  and 
conflicting  opinions,  so  generally  current.     Mr.  King  well  remarks  : 

"Those  who  take  up  their  residence  in  the  rallejs,  which  are  situated  between 

.  the  great  plain  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin, and  the  coast  range  of  hills, 

find  the  climate,  especially  in  the  dry  season,  as  healthful  and  pleasant  as  it  is 

possible  for  any  climate  to  be,  which  possesses  sufficient  heat  to  mature  the  cereal 

grains  and  edible  roots  of  the  temperate  Eone. 

"  The  division  of  the  year  into  two  distinct  seasons,  dry  and  wet,  impresses 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  yariable  climate  of  the  Atlantic  States 
unfavorably.  The  dry  appearance  of  the  country  in  summer,  and  the  difficulty 
of  moving  about  in  winter,  teem  to  impose  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ag- 
ricultural prosperity,  while  the  many  and  decided  advantages  resulting  rrom  the 
mildness  of  winter,  and  the  bright,  clear  weather  of  summer,  are  not  apprecia- 
ted. These  will  appear  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  productions  of  California. 
We  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  dislike  which  the  immigrants  frequently  ex- 
press to  the  climate.  It  is  so  unlike  that  from  which  they  come,  that  thej  can- 
not readily  appreciate  its  advantages,  or  become  reconciled  to  its  extremes  of 
dty  and  wet. 

'*  If  a  native  of  California  were  to  go  to  New  England  in  winter,  and  see  the 
ground  frozen  and  covered  with  snow,  the  streams  with  ice,  and  find  himself  in 
a  temperature  many  degrees  colder  than  he  had  ever  experienced  before,  he  would 
probably  be  as  much  surprised  that  people  could,  or  would  live  in  so  inhospita- 
ble a  region,  as  any  immigrant  ever  has  been  at  what  he  has  seen  or  felt  in 
California. 

'*  So  much  are  our  opiniox^s  influenced  by  early  impressions,  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  seasons  with  which  we  are  familiar,  love  or  country,  home  and  kindred, 
that  we  ought  never  to  hazard  a  hasty  opinion,  when  we  come  in  contact  with 
circumstances  entirely  diflTerent  from  tnose  to  which  we  have,  all  our  lives,  bee* 
accustomed." 

The  valleys  of  California,  parallel  to  the  coasts,  are  of  unsurpassed 
fertility,  having  a  deep  black,  alluvial  soil.  Many  beautiful  and  abun* 
dant  valleys  exist  about  the  foot  hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  Col- 
orado, which  has  not  been  explored,  is  supposed,  from  the  color  of  its 
deposits,  to  flow  through  an  alluvial  valley.  The  plains  of  the. Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin,  embracing  50  or  60,000  square  miles,  it  is  con- 
ceived, will  support  a  population  as  lar^e  as  Ohio  or  New  York. 

Previous  to  the  treaty  of  annexation,  the  exports  of  California  were 
chiefly  hides  and  tallow,  and  the  people  pastoral  in  their  pursuits. 
Wheat,  barley  and  oats,  were  cultivated.  An  ox  was  valued  at  82,  a 
horse  $5  to  $10.  The  former  now  command  $20  to  $30,  and  the  lat- 
ter $60  to  $150.  The  number  of  cattle  i!i  the  country  is  500,000. 
Mr.  King  argues  that,  as  the  population  advances,  this  stock,  with  its 
increase,  will  be  found  insuflicient,  and  large  demands  be  made  upon 
the  western  States.  He  supposes  one  hundred  thousand  will  be  driven 
annually  across  the  plains  and  mountains,  though,  it  seems  to  us,  a 
country  possessing  such  grazing  capacities  as  California,  must  soon 
throw  oflf  this  dependence.  Flocks  of  sheep  are,  even  now,  brought 
from  New  Mexico. 

The  cereal  grains  may  be  cultivated  upon  the  plains  and  hills,  with- 
out the'aid  of  artificial  irrigation^  though,  at  the  missions,  this  was 
adopted  to  the  large  increase  of  production.  In  the  rich  alluvial  val- 
leys, wheat  and  barley  have  produced  from  forty  to  sixty  bushels,  from 
one  bushel  of  seed,  without  irrigation.  Irish  potatoes,  turnips,  onions, 
&c.,  grow  in  great  abundance  and  perfection.  In  the  valleys  east  of 
the  coast  hills,  Indian  corn,  rice,  and  perhaps  tobacco,  will  mature. 
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The  eultivation  of  the  grape  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection.  The 
same  of  apples,  pears  and  peaches.  Wild  oata  present  almost  houud- 
le^s  pastures. 

South  of  39°,  and  weet  of  the  Nevada,  scattering  groves  of  oak  and 
red  wood  only  are  found.  The  rest  is  entirely  bare  of  forests.  This 
is  not  attributed  so  maoh  to  defecta  of  soil,  aa  to  fires  continually 
sweeping  over  the  Imturiaat  dried  grass.  North  of  39°  the  country 
abounds  in  timber.  The  farmer's  experience  will  modify  his  first  un- 
^vorable  impressions. 


in  sowing  various  grain  and  root  cropn.  and,  therefurc,  it  is  not  Becessary  lo 

Either  them.    They  can  be  used  or  sold  from  the  field  where  they  grow.    The 
bor  therelore,  required  in  most  of  the  old  States  to  fell  the  forests,  clear  the 
land  of  rubbish  and  prcpara  it  for  seed,  may  here  be  applied  to  other  objects. 

"  All  these  things,  toocther  with  the  ptr/etl  aruTilyn/atl  tri.pj,  in  hari  eil  time, 
from  r/ijury  bji  tcet  tceaSier,  are  probably  sufficient  to  meet  any  eipense  which 
may  be  incurred  in  irrigation,  or  caused,  for  a  time,  by  a  scanty  supply  of 

.  Great  confusion  and  embarrassment  may  be  anticipated  in  settling 
the  rights  of  claimants  of  pudlio  lands  in  California.  Questions  will 
arise  as  to  rights  of  the  Jesuits,  under  Mesioan  grants,  to  the  immense 
and  valuable  tracts  which  they  claim.  Nearly  all  the  territory  south 
of  39°  and  west  of  the  Sacramento,  is  covered  by  Mexican  grants, 
which  reserve  the  minerals  to  the  government.  There  is  great  want  of 
precision  and  certainty  as  to  boundaries  under  the  loose  systems  wliich 
prevailed.  It, will  become  Congress, in  succeeding  to  the  rig^t  of  Mex- 
ico, to  serotiniie  very  closely  the  whole  of  these  claims,  since  the  "  pur- 
chase gives  to  us,  not  only  all  the  lands  which  have  not  been  granted, 
but  all  the  reserved  minerals  and  metals,  and  also  reversionary  rights, 
which  might  accrue  to  Mexico  from  a  want  of  compliance  on  the  part 
of  the  grantoes  with  the  conditions  of  their  grant,  or  a  want  of  perfec- 
tion in  the  grants,"  But  few  patents  have  been  located  in  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  where  15  to  20,000,000  acres  of  val- 
ttable  lands  exist. 

In  regard  to  the  commeecial  resoubces  of  California,  we  believe 
Mr.  King  altogether  visionary.  Upon  the  calculation  that,  in  five  years, 
there  will  be  a  population  in  the  country  of  half  a  million,  he  argues, 
their  trade  with  the  United  States  alone  will  be  one  hundred  millions 
annually  !  These  estimates,  in  our  opinion,  contradict  all  experience, 
and  arc  devoid  of  substantial  foundation.  The  wildest  dreams  of  im- 
agination will  not  Bupporf  them.  It  is  f^om  this  part  of  the  report 
'  only,  that  our  opinions  of  Mr.  King,  as  an  authority  to  be  relied  upon, 
arc  at  all  shften.  We  believe  the  calculation  safer,  that  it  will  require 
twtaly  years  for  his  figures,  either  in  regard  to  commerce  or  popnlatioo, 
to  be  reached.  Nothing  but  a  railroad  across  the  continent,  if  that  be 
practicable,  can  produce  such  rosultB  in  a  shorter  period.  Discreet 
men  will  not  suffer  their  calculations  to  be  disturbed  and  distorted  by 
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the  frenzied  enthusiasm,  which  has  characterized  the  first  year  of  Cal- 
ifornia emigration.  We  believe  the  destinies  of  that  region  to  be  high 
and  glorious,  but  time  only  can  bring  them  about,  and  things  have  too 
much,  at  present,  the  aspect  of  John  Law's  celebrated  epoch,  to  be  al- 
together encouraging ! 

But  to  follow  Mr.  King.  He  supposes  that  San  Francisco  will  be 
the  great  mart  for  supplying  South  America  and  all  the  East  with 
American  products.  The  return  cargoes,  being  inconsiderable  in  bulk, 
chiefly  gold,  etc.,  freights  for  other  article  will  be  low,  and  South 
American  products  must  seek  Califoruian  ports,  as  a  cheaper  mode  of 
reaching  the  United  States.  In  consequence  of  the  trade  winds,  vea- 
sels  for  the  United  States  reach  San  Francisco  in  about  the  same  time 
that  they  do  Valparaiso,  Callao,  &o.  The  silver  of  Mexico  will  seek 
the  mart  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  higher  value  attributed  to  it  by  our 
laws.  The  imports  of  lumber  into  the  country  for  some  time  to  come, 
Mr.  King  estimates  at  $8,000,000  annually;  of  clothing,  $5,000,000; 
of  coal,  supposing  the  Panama  road  built,  $6,000,000,  &c.  The  whole 
commerce  for  1850  he  estimates  at  $25,000,000.  In  regard  to  the 
China  trade  we  make  an  extract : 

''  The  countries  on  the  west  coast  of  America  haye  no  exports  which  find  a 
market  in  China,  or  other  parts  of  Asia.  San  Francisco  will,  therefore,  become 
not  only  the  mart  of  these  exports,  but  also  of  the  products  and  manufactures  of 
India,  required  in  exchange  for  them,  which  must  be  paid  for  principally  in  gold 
coin  or  gold  dust.  Neither  gold  coin  nor  gold  dust  will  answer  &s  a  remittance 
to  China.  Gold,  in  China,  is  not  currency  in  any  shape,  nor  is  it  received 
in  payment  of  import  duties,  or  taxes  on  land,  or  on  the  industry  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

"  The  value  of  pure  gold  in  China  is  not  far  from  $14  the  ounce.  Hence,  the 
importer  of  manufactures  and  products  of  India  into  San  Francisco  will  remit 
the  gold  coin  or  dust  direct  to  New  York,  for  investment  in  sterling  bills  on 
London.  These  biUs.will  be  sent  Co  London,  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
firm  in  China,  from  whom  the  merchandise  had  been  received,  and  who,  on  learn- 
ing of  the  remittance  having  gone  forward  to  their  agents,  will  draw  a  tix- 
montlit  tight  bill  for  the  amount,  which  will  sell  in  China  at  the  rate  of  four  shil- 
lings and  two  pence  or  tk  fe  pence  per  dollar. 

"I  have  a  statement  before  me  from  one  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  and 
bankers  of  New  York,  who  was,  for  many  years,  engas^ed  extensively  in  the  In- 
dia trade,  which  shows  that  the  profit  or  gain  on  ten  thousand  ounces  of  gold, 

thus  remitted,  would  be $d4,4^i4  44 

And  that  the  loss  on  the  same  quantity,  sent  direct  to  China,  would  be  15,600  00 

Total  difference  in  profit  and  loss  in  favor  of  the  remittance  to  ■ 

New  York $50,034  44 

It  will  thus  be  perceived,  that  nature  has  so  arranged  the  winds  and  currentB 
of  the  Pacific,  and  disposed  of  her  vast  treasures  in  the  hills  and  mountains  of 
California,  as  to  give  to  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  the  control  of  the  commerce 
of  that  ocean,  as  far  as  it  may  be  connected  with  the  west  coast  of  America." 

The  GOLD  REGION  of  California  is  between  four  and  five  hundred 
miles  long,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  broad,  following  the  line  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  Many  streams  penetrate  this  area^  and  wash  out  from 
the  quartz,  in  which  it  is  found  combined,  the  particles  and  fragments 
of  gold.  The  indications  are  strong  that  the  two  were  created  togeth- 
er. These  particles  or  scales  are  found  in  the  bars  and  slftalsof  rivers, 
in  ravines,  and  in  what  are  called  the  dry  diggings.  When  the  streams 
dry  up,  they  are  readily  collected,  and  in  the  dry  diggings,  the  gold 
and  quartz  are  found  combined,  cropping  out  from  the  hiU  sides,  and 
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requiring  the  greatest  mechanical  force  to  separate  them.     The  follow- 
ing passage  from  Mr.  King  will  be  read  with  uDiTerEal  laterc^t : 

"  The  rivETS  present  very  striking,  and,  it  would  eeera,  conclusits  evidence 
reFpectinz  tlie  quautitj  of  (fold  remaining  uadiRCOTered  in  the  quartz  veins.  It 
is  [lot  [irobnblv  tliat  the  gold  in  the  dry  digginus,  and  that  in  the  rivers — the 
formt-r  in  lumps,  the  latter  in  dust — was  created  by  different  jrocssses.  That 
which  ia  found  in  llie  rivers  Las  undoubtedly  been  cut  or  worn  from  the  veins 
in  the  rock,  w^h  which  their  currents  have  come  in  c<mlact.  All  of  them  ap- 
pear to  be  eqifflly  rich.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact,  f  hot  a  laboring  pian  may 
■collect  ncarfv  as  much  in  oae  river  as  he  can  in  another.  They  intersect  and 
cut  through  the  gold  rcgioD,  ruqiiing  from  east  Ut  vest,  al  irregular  diatances  of 
fifteen  to  twenty,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  thirty,  miles  apart. 

"Ht'nce  it  appears  that  the  gold  veins  are  e^jiially  rich  in  all  parts  of  that  most 
remarkable  section  of  country.  Were  it  wantinj;,  there  are  further  proofs  of  tLis 
in  the  ravines  and  dry  diggings,  which  unifami^  confirm  what  nature  so  plain- 
ly shows  in  tlie  rivers. 

"For  the  purpose  of  formine  some  opinion  respecting  the  probable  amount 
or  value  of  treasure  in  the  gold  region,  it  will  be  proper  to  state  the  estimates 
which  have  been  made  of  the  quantity  collected  since  its  discovery. 

"  Gold  was  first  discovered  in  the  south  fork  of  the  Americaii  nrcr,  at  a  place 
called  Sutter's  mill,  now  Culoma — late  in  Mayor  early  ^n  June,  1848,  Infonua- 
tiun  which  could  be  relied  on  announciDg  this  discovery  was  not  received  in  this 
city  until  lale  in  the  following  autumn. 

"  No  iminigratimi  into  the  mines  could,  therefore,  have  taken  place  from  the 
old  States  in  thai  year.  The  number  of  miners  was,  consequently,  limited  to 
the  populatiiui  of  iho  lerriloiy — some  five  hundred  men  from  On^gon — Meiicans 
aiidolherforeigners  who  happened  lobe  in  the  country,  or  came  into  it  during  Ihe 
sumitiur  and  autiuun,  and  the  Indians,  who  were  employed  by  or  sold  their  ^'uld 

"  It  is  supposed  there  were  not  far  from  five  thousand  men  employed  in  c,,)- 
lectin;  gold  during  tiat  season.    If  we  suppose  they  oblaineil  an  average  ol 

.1 1  j.ii__.  .__i      _.  ■  .   ■  ,    ,  .     —elf, informed  persons  as  a 

0. 
n  of  this  discovery  spread  in  all  directions  during  the  followiii;; 
u  iijri'i  I  miu,  un  iJie  commencement  of  tht  dry  seaiion  in  1849,  pciipte  cnnie  iiit'i 
the  territory  from  ail  quarters — from  Chili,  Peru,  and  other  States  on  the  I'ncific 
coast  of  South  America — from  the  west  coast  of  Mexico — the  Sandwich  inlands, 
China,  and  Now  Holland. 

"  The  emi^tion  from  the  United  Slates  came  in  last,  if  we  except  those  who 
croissed  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  went  up  the  coast  in  steamers,  and  a  few 
who  sailed  eorly  on  a  voyage  round  cape  Horn. 

"  The  American  emigration  did  not  come  in  by  sea,  in  much  force,  until  July 
and  August,  and  that  overland  did  not  begin  to  arrive  until  the  last  of  August 
and  fii^t  of  September.  The  Chilinos  and  Mexicans  were  early  It.  the  coiLutry. 
Ill  the  month  of  July  it  was  supposed  there  were  fifteen  thousand  foreigners  in 
the  mines.  At  a  place  called  Sonorauian  eamp,  it  was  believt-d  there  were  at 
least  ten  thousand  Mexicans.  They  had  quite  a  city  of  tents,  booths,  and  log 
cabins;  hotels,  restaurants,  stares,  and  shops  of  all  descriptions,  furnished  what- 
ever money  could  procure.  Ice  was  brought  from  the  Sierra,  and  ice-creams  add- 
ed to  numerous  other  luxuries.  An  iiiclosure,  made  of  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  trees,  and  lined  with  cotton  cloth,  ber\-ed  as  a  sort  of  amphitheater  for  bull- 
fights; ortier  amuscnients,  characteristic  of  the  Mexicans,  wcro  to  be  seen  in  all 

"  The  foreigners  resorted  principally  to  the  southern  mines,  which  gave  them 
a  great  supmurity  in  numerical  force  over  tlie  Americans,  and  enabled  them  to 
take  possession  of  some  of  (he  richest  in  that  part  of  the  country.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  the  Americans  w«re  mostly  employed  on  the  forks  of  the 
American  snd-on  Bear,  Uba  and  Feather  river*.  Aa  their  nmnbent  increased, 
they  spread  themselves  over  the  southern  mines,  and  collisions  were  threatened 
between  them  and  the  foreigners.    The  latter,  however,  for  some  cause,  either 
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"  It  i8  not  probable,  that  during  the  first  part  of  the  season,  there  were  more  than 
five  or  six  thousand  Americans  in  the  mines.  This  would  swell  the  whole  num- 
ber, including  foreigners,  to  about  twenty  thousand  the  beginning  of  September. 
This  period  embraced  about  half  of  the  season  during  which  gold  may  be  success- 
fully collected  in  the  rivers. 

"  Very  particular  and  extensive  inquiries  respectin^^  the  daily  earnings  and 
acquisitions  of  the  miners,  lead  to,  thejopinion,  that  they  averaged  an  ounce  per 
day.  This  is  believed  by  many  to  be  alow  estimate;  but  from  the  best  inform- 
ation I  was  able  to  procure,  I  am  of  the  opinion  it  approaches  verv  near  actual 
results.  The  half  of  the  season,  up  to  the  first  of  September,  wdUd  give  sixty- 
five  working  davs,  and  to  each  laborer,  at  $16  per  ounce,  $1,040.  If,  therefore, 
we  assume  $  1 ,000  as  the  average  collected  by  each  laborer,  we  shall  probably 
not  go  beyond  the  mark. 

"  This  would  give  an  aggregate  of  $20,000,000  for  the  first  half  of  the 'season— 
$15,000,000  of  which  was  probably  collected  by  foreigners.  During  the  last  half 
of  the  season,  the  number  of  foreigners  was  very  much  diminished,  and,  perhape, 
did  not  exceed  five  thousand.  At  this  time  the  American  immigration  had  come 
in  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  number  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  mines  had,  as 
was  estimated,  increased  to  between  forty  and  fiftv  thousand.  They  were  most 
of  them  inexperienced  in  mining,  and  it  is  probable  the  results  of  their  labors 
were  not  as  great  as  has  been  estimated  for  the  first  part  of  the  season  and  ex- 
perienced miners;  assuming  th^t  the  average  of  half  an  ounce  per  day  ought  to 
oe  considered  as  reasonable,  it  would  give  an  aggregate  of  abput  $20,000,000. 
If  from  tliis  we  deduct  one-fourth  on  account  of  the  early  commencement  of  \^t 
wet  season,  we  have  an  estimate  of  $15,000,000;  at  least  five  of  which  was  col- 
lected by  foreigners,  who  possessed  many  advantages  from  their  experience  ia 
mining  and  knowledge  of  the  country. 

**  These  estimates  give,  as  the  result  of  the  operations  in  the  mines  for  lB4d 
and  1849,  the  round  sum  of  $40,000,000— one-half  of  which  was  probably  cd- 
lected  and  carried  out  of  the  country  by  foreigners. 

**  From  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  I  am  led  to  believe,  that  at  least 
$20,000,000,  of  the  $40,000,000,  were  taken  from  the  rivers,  and  that  their  rich- 
'ness  has  not  been  sensibly  diminished,  except  in  a  few  locations,  which  had 
early  attracted  large  bodies  of  miners.  This  amount  has  principally  been  taken 
from  the  northern  rivers,  or  those  which  empty  into  the  Sacramento;  the  south- 
em  rivers,  or  those  which  flow  into  the  San  Joaquin,  having  been,  comparatire- 
ly,  but  little  resorted  to  until  near  the  close  of  the  last  season.  These  rivers  are, 
however,  believed,  by  those  who  have  visited  them,  to  be  richer  in  the  precious 
metal  than  those  in  the  northern  part  of  the  gold  re^rion. 

"  There  is  one  river,  which,  from  reported  recent  discoveries,  and  not  included 
in  the  description  of  those  flowing  into  the  great  plane  west  of  the  Sierra  Neva- 
da, is  as  rich  in  gold  as  any  of  them.  That  is  tlie  Trinity,  which  rises  north  of 
the  head  waters  of  the  Sacramento,  and  discharges  into  the  Pacific  not  far  from 
the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude. 

"  There  are,  as  nearly  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  twelve  principal  rivers  in 
which  gold  has  been  found;  but  most  of  the  twenty  millions  in  the  above  esti- 
mate was  taken  from  six  or  seven  of  them,  where  it  was  first  discovered  and 
most  accessible. 

"  Adopting  the  hypothesis  that  the  gold  found  in  the  beds  of  these  streams 
has  been  cut  or  worn  from  the  veins  in  the  quartz  through  which  they  have 
forced  their  way,  and  considering  the  fact  that  they  are  all  rich,  and  are  said  to 
be  nearly  equally  productive,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of 
treasure  reraainmg  undisturbed  in  the  veins  which  run  through  the  masses  of 
rock  in  various  directions  over  a  space  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  wide,  and  near  five 
hundred  miles  long. 

*'  If  WG  may  be  allowed  to  form  a  conjecture  respecting  the  richness  of  these 
veins  from  the  quantity  of  lump  or  coarse  gold  found  in  the  dry  dimings,  where 
it  appears  to  occupy  ne«irlv  the  same  superfices  it  did  originally  in  uie  rock — its 
specific  gravity  being  sufficient  to  resist  ordinary  moving  causes — we  shall  be 
led  to  an  estimate  almost  beyond  human  calculation  and  Mief.  Yet,  as  far  as  I 
can  perceive,  there  is  no  plausible  reason  why  tlie  veins  which  remain  in  the  quarts 
may  not  be  as  valuable  as  those  which  have  become  separated  from  the  decom- 
posed rock.     This  matter  can  only  be  satisfactorily  decicled  by  actual  discoveries. 

'*  The  gold  region  of  California  having  attracted  a  large  share  of  public  a^ 
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tention,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  rarioaB  gQ^gegtiong  and  propositions  would 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  proper  mode  of  diapoeing  of  it, 

"  The  dilficulty  in  BTrangiag  a.  auitAble  plan  has  b«eQ  the  want  of  accuralij  in- 
formation  on  vhtch  a  well  considered  opinion  m|ght  be  formed.  Its  diatanca 
from  the  se&t  of  govern  metit,  the  conflicting  Btstementa  and  reports  respecting 
it,  Bcrred  onl;  to  bewilder  and  mystify  the  public  mind,  and  render  a  thorouKii 
examination  of  it  necessary,  to  ascertain  whether  its  value  in  such  as  to  reoder 
legislation  necessary  for  ila  proper  protection  and  management." 

Mr.  King  concludes  his  report  with  some  important  suggestionB  in 
regard  to  the  course  government  should  pursue  in  the  control  of  this 
extensive  and  extraordinary  mineral  domain.  Id  theapprehetiaionthatit 
will  be  chie&j  taken  up  bj  capitaliats  and  specnlators,  if  regulated  by 
the  usual  land  system,  he  advises  that  Gongrcsa  retain  the  proprietary 
and  issue  permita  to  settlers,  eta,,  Americans  only,  by  tfirth  or  natural- 
ization, to  collect  and  take  away  the  gold.  A  fair  price  for  such  a  per- 
mit he  regards  as  an  ounce,  or  916  per  annum,  to'each  individual.  The 
buaineaa  of  regulating  and  granting  permits  to  be  intrusted  to  com- 
missioners, who  shall  have  power  to  lay  out  towns  and  dispone  of  lots, 
Teserving  the  mineral  resources.  In  certain  cases,  where  machinery 
can  be  used  to  advantage,  and  capital  is  required  in  working  the  mines, 
he  proposes  grants,  with  a.certain  per  eentum  reserved,  etc.  The  rev- 
enue from  all  of  these  sources,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  several  millions  an- 
nually, is  proposed  to  be  applied  toward  the  payment  of  interest  upon 
the  purchase  money  of  CaliforiLia,  to  create  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  the 
principal,  and  to  provide  for  a  system  of  public  education  and  internal 
improvementfl  in  the  country." 

The  following  statistics  arc  taken  from  the  report  of  the  treasurer 
of  the  United  States  mint  at  Philadelphia,  published  in  the  National 
Intelligencer : 

i}«(ip(.  n/  Gold  in  U(  Unilfd  SUUri  ftem.  Califtmaa. 
Total  amonnt  of  California  gold  received  up  to  tlie  38th  of  February, 

1850,  as  per  last  report, $8,500,000 

BeceiptB  from  the  1st  to  the  iSth  of  Marcb,  ISSO 825,000 

Amount  of  gold  dust  on  hand,  but  not  weighed,  estimated  at 150,000 

Total, $9,475,000 

Brandi  Mint  at  Jfea  Ortcaii. 

Total  receipts  Dp  to  1st  January,  1850,  as  per  last  report, $666,079 

Receipts  during  January,  1850 376^12 

Receipts  daring  Febniary,  1850, 561,538 

Estimated  receipts  from  the  fiist  to  the  IStli  of  Manh,  1850 300,000 

Total $1,901,129 

•  The  quitktiker  mina  of  California  are  believed  to  be  numerous,  exteosive, 
and  very  valuable.  There  is  one  near  San  Jose,  which  belongs  to,  or  is  claimed 
by,  Mr,  Forbea,  of  Tepic,  in  Mexico.  Tho  cinnabar  ore,  which  produces  the 
quicksilver,  lies  near  the  surface,  is  easily  procured,  and  believed  to  be  remark- 
ablj  productive. 

Discoveries  of  other  mines  are  reported,  but  no  certain  information  respecting 
them  has  been  made  public.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  fortuuate  circumstance,  that 
nature,  in  bestowing  on  California  such  vast  metallic  treasure,  has  provided,  al- 
most in  its  immediate  nciKhborhood,  inexhaustible  stores  of  quicksilver,  which 
is  ao  Oiscntial  in  gold  mining. 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  many  extensive  beds  of  silver,  iron  and  copper 
ores,  in  the  Territory ;  but  there  is  no  ioformatiou  aafficiently  accurate  respect- 
ing them,  to  justify  any  statement  of  thei;  ezieteoce  or  valne. 
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Recapitulation. 

Receipts  at  the  United  States  mint,  Philadelphia, $9,475,0^)0 

lleccipts  at  the  branch  mint,  New  Orleans, 1 ,904,129 

Grand  total, «11,379,129 

To  which  may  be  added  say  $750,000  worth  of  gold  dust  still  remaining  in  pri- 
vate hands. 

The  extraordinary  flow  of  gold  from  California,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  extreme  richness  of  the  lately-discovered  mines  of  Siberia,  has 
given  rise  to  much  anxious  inquiry  and  speculation,  regarding  the  prob- 
able effects  upon  the  commerce,  prices  and  exchanges,  of  the  world. 
A  few  reflections  will  quiet  any  uneasiness  upon  these  points. 

According  to  the  calculation  of  Mr,  Jacobs,  the  circulation  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  Europe,  doubled  in  the  first  fifty  years  after  the  discov- 
ery of  America.  In  the  century  ending  with  1600,  the  amount  qiiad- 
rupled.  In  the  next  hundred  years,  it  did  little  more  than  doMe.  Du- 
ring the  eighteenth  century,  America  alone,  produced  $786,000,000, 
being  an  average  of  nearly  eight  millions  per  annum.  This  average 
began  then  to  decline,  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  mines,  etc.  ~ 

Should  the  California  results  continue  for  any  long  period,  their  pres- 
ent value,  or  increase  with  the  progress  of  settlement,  etc.,  as  was  the 
case  for  two  or  three  hundred  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  it  is 
inevitable  that  a  depreciation  in  ike  value  of  the  precious  metals^  must 
again  be  the  result.  Should  gold,  alone,  be  the  metal  discovered  and 
brought  into  market,  reversing  the  case  which  occurred  with  the  early- 
Spanish  settlers  of  the  continent,  the  depreciation  will  alone  be  sus- 
tained by  gold,  and  the  proportionate  value  it  enjoys  to  silver  become 
more  or  less  disturbed.  The  extent  of  this  disturbance  is  difficult  to 
foresee.  It  is  conceivable  that  silver  might  become  the  more  valuable 
of  the  two,  though  the  greater  intrinsic  value,  for  some  purposes,  of 
gold,  be  at  the  same  time  admitted.  During  the  fifteenth  century.,  a 
pound  of  gold  was  worth  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  silver,  but  the  pro- 
duction of  the  latter  metal  being  so  much  more  considerable  than  the 
former,  after  the  opening  of  the  American  mines,  the  gold  pound  be- 
came gradually  equal  to  13,  14,  15  and  even  16  pounds  of  silver.  This 
difference,  however,  when  the  period  embraced  is  considered,  about  300 
years,  does  not  appear  so  striking  as  at  first  sight.  The  fall  in  the  value 
of  silver  as  compared  with  gold,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  amount 
continually  produced,  did  not  average  ten  per  cent,  in  a  hundred  years, 
or  one  mill  per  cent,  per  annum  ! 

To  determine  the  decline  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  silver  in  the  same 
period,  is  a  much  more  difficult  operation.  We  must  compare  prices^ 
say,  for  instance,  of  corn  and  wheat,  in  the  fifteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. The  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  will  of  course 
be  marked  in  the  rise  of  prices.  We  have  not  at  present  the  data  for 
such  computations,  which  are  very  intricate,  and  require  much  subtile 
argumentation.  Whatever  this  rise  in  prices,  none  can  doubt  it  must 
be  extended  gradually  over  a  very  long  period,  and  cannot  be  much  ap- 
preciated in  the  life  time  of  a  single  man,  unless  under  circumstances 
much  more  extraordinary  than  any  thing  we  can  conceive,  promised 
even  by  California. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  the  value  of  silver  has  not  declined 
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in  [he  proportion  of  its  larger  production ;  since,  were  this  the  case,  as 
Mr.  Jacobs  has  conclusively  shown,  its  value  now  would  be  only  one 
fortieth,  or  one  foriy-firth  that  of  gold,  this  being  the  relation  of  produc- 
tion in  Ihe  American  mines.  Nor  is  this  scale  of  the  two  metals  a  fixed 
one  Ihe  world  over  The  relation  in  Japan  is  1  to  8  la  9  ;  in  China,  1 
to  12lo  13;  in  Prance,  I  to  \b^\  in  Mexico,  1  to  15|;  variations  de- 
pending upon  the  customs  and  fashions  of  countries  in  the  use  of  jewel* 
ry,  plate,  etc.,  and  in  the  demands  of  the  arts. 

It  will  also  aid  us  in  speculating  upon  any  probable  depreciation  ia 
the  value  of  the  ptecioua  metals,  and  appreciation  in  prices  to  reflect  . 
upon  the  increasing  demand  for  these  metals,  which  the  progress  of  cJt- 
iJizaiioD  and  society  induces,  both  for  currency  and  in  the  arts,  and  upon 
the  present  supply  now  existing  in  the  world.  This  supply  upon  the 
estimate  of  that  able  economist,  Mr.  Jacobs,  cannot  be  less  now  than 
©5,000,000,000.  Of  this  perhaps  61,800,000,000  is  in  currency.  Ad- 
mitting, then,  an  average  from  California  of  920,000,000  per  annum, 
the  whole  stock  of  ihe  world  would  be  increased  but  one-third  of  one 
per  cent.,  and  it  would  require  250  years  to  double  the  supply  I  At  fifty 
millions  per  annum,  one  hundred  years  would  be  required.  Il  may  be 
inferred  how  unimportant  from  year  to  year  these  results  would  be  felt 
upon  prices,  though  it  be  admitted;  true  their  rise  will  be  in  a  much 
greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of  production.  * 

We.  will  conclude  this  paper  with  an  extract  from  an  article  prepared 
by  us  in  1 846,  and  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Review.  The 
extract  is  a  quotation  from  Albert  Gallatin's  invaluable  report  upon 
currency,  etc. : 

"The  total  amount  of  gold  and  silver  produced  by  the  mines  of  Amer- 
ica to  ibeyear  1803  inclusively,  and  remaining  there  or  exported  to  Eu- 
rope, has  been  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  about  5.000,000,000  dollars, 
and  the  product  of  the  years  1804-30,  may  be  estirtiated  at  750,000,000; 
if  to  this  we  add  600^000,000,  the  nearly  ascertained  product  to  ibis 
lime  of  the  mines  of  Siberia;  about  450,000,000  for  the  African  gold 
■  dust,  and  for  the  product  of  the  mines  of  Europe  (which  yielded  about 
3,000,000  a  year,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century),  from  the  discovery 
of  America  to  this  day,  and  300,000,000  for  the  amount  existing  in 
Europe  prior  to  the  discovery  of  America,  we  ^nd  a  total  not  widely 
differing  from  tbe  fact,  of  7,200,000,000.  It  is  much  more  difficult  la 
ascertain  the  amount  which  now  remains  in  Europe  and  America  to- 
gether. The  loss  by  friction  and  accidents  might  be  estimated,  and  re- 
searches  made  respecting  the  total  amount  which  has  been  exported  to 
countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope;  but  that  which  has  been  ac- 
tually consumed  in  gilding,  plated  ware,  and  other  manufactures  of  (he 
same  character,  cannot  be  correctly  ascertained.     From  the  imperfect 

•Sincewriting  this  paper,  and  after  the  first  part  is  in  print,  it  ocears  lo  osiva 
have  not  apoken  in  sufficiently  decided  termB  upon  the  admiBsion  of  California 
Bs  s  State  Koiemment.  Our  optQJon  hut  lon^  been  fixed.  The  country  should 
be  remanded  back  ta  her  lerriloriai  condition,  to  undergo  tbe  usual  and  regidar 
ftimiB  of  preparation  for  State  sovereicnly.  We  woula  fotistitut*  no  such  pre- 
cedent as  to  reecivB  her  now.  If  this,  however,  cannot  be,  tiien  Vit  qutttion 
mtiit  lie  krjit  Imeparabk  from  that  of  l/u:  oihrr  territ-Tia,  and  the  redutti  n  nf  the 
bouadariei  of  lAu  Stak  within  proper  timitt,  be  a  tine  qua  non. 
37  VOL.  n. 
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data  wiibin  our  reach,  it  may,  we  think,  be  affirmed  that  the  amount  still 
existing  in  Europe  and  America  certainly  exceeds  4000,  and  roost  prob- 
ably falls  short  of  $5,000,000,000.  Of  the  medium  of  $4,500,000,000 
i;vhich  we  have  assumed,  it  appears  that  from  one-third  to  two-fifths  is  used 
as  currency,  and  that  the  residue  consists  of  plate,  jewels,  and  other  nianu- 
factuTf  d  articles.  It  is  known  that  of  the  gross  amount  of  $7,200,000,000, 
about  81,800,000.000,  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  in  value,  and  one  forty- 
eighth  in  weight,  consisted  of  gold.  Of  the  $450,000,000,  the  presumed 
remaining  amount  in  gold  and  silver,  the  proportion  of  gold  is  probably 
greater  on  account  of  the  exportation  to  India  and  China  having  been 
exclusively  in  silver,  and  of  the  greater  care  in  preventing  every  possi- 
ble waste  in  an  article  so  valuable  as  gold." 
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1.  WHAT  THE  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  STATES  CAN  DO  IN  COM- 
PETITION WITH  THE  NORTH  IN  MANUFACTURES  OF  COTTON. 

Louisv/luc,  February  1, 1850. 
To  »A. ./?.  iMnrrence,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mast, : 

Iv  the  last  December  and  January  numbers  of  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine 
are  artii-len  over  your  sienature,  in  which  many  reasons,  figures  and  tfirte,  are 
given,  why  the  great  staple  of  nine  of  the  southern  Stat^  cannot  be  mannfac- 
tured  with  profit  on  or  near  the  fields  of  its  production.  Believing  that  the  sub- 
ject ha<  not  been  exhausted,  and  that,  as  a  gentleman  of  high  character,  you 
must  de'iire  to  give  the  public  not  only  the  truth,  but  the  whole  truth,  I  respect- 
fully re(iue<)t  you  to  elucidate  certain  points  in  tlie  matter  und^r  discussion,  to 
which  1  will  caJl  your  attention. 

By  the  last  census  it  appears,  that  the  cotton  mills  in  the  United  States  were, 
in  1^4(1,  situated  ais  follows  :  674  in  New  En^fland;  277  in  middle  States  ;  20  in 
western  free  States  ;  269  in  slave  States.  Within'Uie  last  ten  ^ears  the  increase 
of  these  mills  has  been,  as  is  supposed,  more  rapid  out  of  than  in  New  England. 
Many  of  these  new  mills  have  been  constructed  since  the  able  letters  of  Mr. 
Abbott  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Rives,  in  which  the  agricultural  States  were  strongly 
urged  to  diversify  their  pursuits  and  strengthen  their  independence  bv  the  in- 
troduction of  manufactures.  Nearly  all  of  these  mills,  west  of  the  Alleghaniea 
and  south  of  Virginia,  have,  as  is  said,  been  productive  of  large  profits  to  their 
proprietofK.  and  eminently  useful  to  the  districts  in  which  they  are  located. 
Those  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  fully  supply  the  home  market  with 
yarn  ami  the  very  lowest  grades  of  clotn.  The  South  Carolina  and  Greorgia 
mills  find  ready  customers  for  their  surplus  yarns  and  brown  sheetings  in  BaIti' 
more,  Philadelphia,  and  even  as  far  north  as  New  York.  As  far  as  we  are  ad- 
vised by  the  parties  interested  in  these  mills,  it  appears  that  they  have  met  with 
no  unu>  il  obstructions  in  the  progress  of  their  work  ;  that  capital  has  met  every 
call  upo..  it,  and  that,  in  all  cases,  the  supply  of  efiicient  labor  has  been  fully 
equal  to  the  demand. 

very  many  new  cotton  miUs  are  now  in  progress  of  construction  in  these 
States,  and  mr  the  last  two  years,  one  of  the  most  prominent  topics  of  discussion 
'  in  the  nowspapere  of  the  South  and  West  has  been,  not  whether  cotton  mills 
could  or  t  Hild  not  be  operated  at  home,  but  when,  where  and  by  whom,  they 
should  l>o  put  in  operation.  The  Georgia  mills  were  declaring  dividends  of 
ihree  and  four  per  cent,  quarterly.  The  Democratic  press  of  Tennessee  found 
argumen.  against  the  tariff  in  tne  enormous  profits  made  in  the  cotton  mills  of 
that  Statu  The  40,000  spindles  in  the  Pittsburg  cotton  mills,  notwithstaiiding 
the  "  rad<«-al  defect "  in  steam  power,  seemed  to  be  enriching  their  proprietors, 
while  the  profits  of  the  small  cotton  mills  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Tennessee  and 
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Alabama  [gsDcrally  operated  with  imperfect  machinerj  and  witHout  ST^tem), 
yielded,  as  cammoa  report  said,  from  ten  Ui  fiftr  per  cent,  per  nnnuin.  Now,  in 
your  articlea  therp  is  a  "  rup'Tttiin  veri."  The  healing  of  the  articles  is,  "Amer- 
ican Cotton  Manufacture!>,"  &c.  In  the  pogex  of  a  periodical  that  circulaEea 
throughout  the  world,  and  is  quoted  as  anlhorityby  statesmen  and  men  of  busi- 
ness ul  home  and  abroad,  you,  a  merchant  and  manufacturer,  and  of  a  name 
that,  in  itself,  carrier  great  weight  on  all  matters  connected  with  this  department 
of  industry — you,  I  repeat,  have  not  adverted  to  a  eiogle  cotton  mil!  south  of 
Long  Island  sound.  A  stranger  would  rixe  from  the  eiaminntion  of  your  arti- 
cles, under  the  impre.ssioD  that  the  "  American  "  cotton  manufactures  were  all 
within  the  limits  at  New  England,  and  that  the  plantation  States  had  ju^t  begun 
to  inquire  if  there  was  any  natural  and  inseparable  connection  between  ice  and 
ipiniflea,  granite  and  looms. 

You  have  not  given  a  full,  and,  therefore,  have  not  given  a  fair,  fllateraeul  of 
the  cotton  manufactures  of  Sew  England.  You  have  offered  aa  explanation  of 
the  singular  fact.  that,  while  the  rate  of  money  in  the  Boston  market  ranged  liigh 
above  the  legal  standard,  and  the  dividends  of  the  firat  class  mills  were  reduced 
to  an  average  below  that  standard,  the  new  manufacturing  cities  of  Lawrence 
and  Hadley  were  rapidly  growing  up  under  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. It  is  understood  abroad,  that  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  building  these 
cities  of  cotton  mills  and  bou-ding  houses  are  UDSuqiassed  for  thrift  and  sagac- 
ity. You  show  us  BO  certain  track  to  tho  source  of  that  stream  of  wealth  that 
hns  enabled  Massachusetts  to  invest  so  many  millions  of  dollars  in  chartered 
companies  at  home  and  securities  abroad.  The  soil  of  Massachusctta  does  not 
supply  her  people  with  food  ;  the  ships  registered  at  her  ports  do  not  suffice  to 
transport  the  material  to  and  the  product  from  her  manufacturers  ;  her  railroads 
and  city  lots  cannot  originate  capital. 

You  do  not  refer  to  the  means  by  which  cotton  is  transported  some  hundred 
miles  into  the  interior  of  New  England,  and  there,  by  the  aid  of  very  simple  ma- 
chinery, cleansed  of  its  waste,  twisted  and  woven  into  coarse  domestics,  and 
brought  back,  over  the  same  road  traveled  by  the  cotton,  to  clothe  the  cotton  and 
corn  producer.  The  hardy  people  on  the  upper  lands  of  Ouurgia  and  Tennessee, 
and  on  the  healthy  banka  of  the  Ohio,  do  not  comprehend  why  they  cannotiiBve 
a  part,  at  least,  of  the  cipenses  attending  this  long  and  circuitous  tran-iponatiao 
to  and  from  the  base  of  the  .Monadnock  mountains  and  the  shores  of  lake  Win- 
nipiseogee. 

These  producers  of  colwn  and  com.  and  these  consumers  of  coarse  clolh,liave 
now,  it  they  had  not  before,  a  right  to  look  to  you  tor  iTiformation  as  to  Hie  liow 
and  where  this  enormous  expenditure  of  time,  labor  and  capital,  can  be  saved  or 
lessened.  In  their  simplicity  they  think,  that  materials  and  subsistence,  or  the 
chief  elements  to  be  combined,  should  attract  the  laborers  and  their  tools  ;  that 
there  is  but  little  more  reason  in  taking  cotton  and  food  from  three  to  sis  thousand 
toiler,  to  be  ground  in  a  mill  of  simple  construction  into  toartr  cloth,  than  in 
taking  their  soil  to  the  shop  of  the  plow  maker.  You  intimate  that  ntcam  pow- 
er tor  cotton  mills  is  radically  defective,  but  these  people  find  it  very  con- 
Tenient  in  taking  their  cotton  and  corn  to  the  eastern  mill,  and  in  bringing  its 
product  (less  the  toll;  back  to  them.  They  hear  of  no  such  dt-foct  from  the 
Pittsburgh,  Wheeling  and  Cincinnati  cotton  spinners ;  they  find  in  their  school 
books  pictures  ot  the  immense  steam  cotton  mills  ot  Manchester  and  QUsgow, 
and  they  have  heard  that  one  of  the  Lowell  milU  is  moved  by  tlie  power  of  coala 
iJiat  cost  over  twenty  cenlH  a  bushal ;  they  want,  therefore,  soma  explanation 
why  tliej*  caniiot  use  their  coals,  at  four  cents  a  bushel,  for  tha  same  purpo-,e. 

The  list  of  dividend!  and  prices  ot  »tock»,  furnished  by  you,  is  certainly  of 
value,  cNpecially  as  it  is  the  first  list  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  still,  it  gives  but  very  tew  of  (he  facts  on  which  can  be  formed  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  what  profile  can  be  made  on  the  working  of  cotton  in  Massachiisetta  or 
elsewhere.  It  ia  desirable  to  know,  ahi/,  for  n  series  ot  years,  the  Applcton 
nitlU  made  but  six  per  cent.,  and  the  Dwight  mill  eleven  per  cent.,  and  both  at 
th■^  same  discount  in  the  market  (twenty  per  cent.)  ;  and  why  the  Merri':;ai:k 
stock  .ihould  be  at  twelve  per  cent,  premium,  and  the  York  stock  at  seven  per 
cent  di'icount,  when  each  had  averaged  fourteen  per  cent,  dividends.  We  Wish 
to  know  which  of  these  mills  have  old,  and  which  now,  machinery,  and  what  is 
.lie  dilference  in  the  efficiency  of  tho  two.    Suve  the  work  of  Mr.  Montgomery, 
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whicli,  if  not  out  of  print,  is  out  of  the  book  stores,  we  have  access  to  no  treatise 
on  this  important  branch  of  New  Eng^land  industry.  We  can  Icam  but  little 
from  the  meager  statistics  of  the  LoweU  hand-books.  Your  tables  are  doubtless 
correct  as  far  as  thej  go,  but  we  cannot  understand  them  fully  without  addi- 
tional notes.  Besides,  we  would  be  pleased  to  know  why  we  cannot  copy  the 
best  models  of  New  England  cotton  mills.  We  have  adopted  her  best  agricul- 
tural implements — ^is  there  any  reason  why  she  will  not  make  for  us  her  most 
approvea  spindles  and  looms  ?  The  South  and  West  have  not  proposed  to  make 
lawns  or  prints ;  they  will  be  content,  at  present,  to  make  the  coarsest  cotton 
fabrics,  and  not  endeavor  to  penetrate  the  wiser  mysteries  of  manufacturing  the 
staple.  They  are  told  that  one-half  of  this  American  staple  is  made  up  into 
coarse  yarns  and  coazse  cloth  ;  and  they  think  that  when  they  have  supplied 
their  large  and  rapidly  increasing  home  market  with  these  coarse  necessaries, 
they  may  have  enough  knowledge,  skill  and  capital,  to  send  the  same  articles 
to  China  in  exchange  for  tea,  or  to  Brazil  in  exchange  for  coffee,  and  have,  out 
of  this  or  some  other  operation,  the  spare  money  or  commodity  to  exchange  for  the 
nicer  goods  made  in  New  England. 

We  feel  less  delicacv  in  asking  for  this  information  about  the  details  of  man- 
ufacturing, as  many  of  us  have,  for  years,  supported  the  protective  duties  (which 
first  brought  into  existence,  and  then  slistained,  the  eastern  cotton  miUs),  under 
the  impli^  oblis^ation,  on  the  part  of  the  eastern  manufacturers,  that  they  should 
teach  us  the  business,  if  it  was  worth  the  following. 

The  positions  taken  by  the  Mississippi  valley  States,  on  this  subject,  are  these: 

That  their  rude,  bulky  and  perishable  products  have  already  passed,  or  are 
fast  passing,  the  limits  of  demand  ;  and,  as  a  conRcqucnt,  that  their  lands  aad 
labor  must  depreciate,  unless  they  diversi^^  their  pursuits. 

That,  besides  the  natural  increase  of  their  agricultural  population,  already 
superabundant,  they  are  now  receiving  emigrants  from  abroaia,  m  almost  count- 
less numbers,  who  are  entering  the  same  fields  of  labor,  and  who  will  soon  vastly 
enlarge  the  quantitv  and  depress  the  price  of  the  great  staple  of  the  country. 

That,  at  hundreos  of  points,  on  or  near  the  cotton  fields,  where  the  climate  is 
favorable  to  labor — ^where  subsistence  and  power  (coals)  are  cheaper  than  in  any 
manufacturing  country  on  earth— on  ^reat  and  ever-open,  natural  highways — as 
near  as,  and  soon  to  l>e  nearer,  than  Manchester  and  Lowell,  to  the  great  cot- 
ton goods  markets  of  the  world — ^they  might  safely  be^n  to  work  up  cotton  into 
coarse  forms,  and  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  their  home  wants  and  capacity ; 
to  enlarge  the  area  of  supply,  and  to  compress  the  material  into  forms  of  less 
weight  and  of  g^reater  value,  as  they  obtained  more  experience,  better  machinery 
and  greater  facilities  of  intercommunication  and  exchange. 

That,  at  first,  and  until  the  home  supply  of  goods  was  equal  to  the  demand, 
they  might  rely  on  profits  in  the  business  nearly  ecjual  to  the  profits  in  the  east- 
ern mills,  phu  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  cotton,  and  of  trans- 
porting the  cotton  cloth  from  the  eastern  mills  to  this  market  This  difference 
was  estimat4»d  at  about  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed.  Some  sup- 
posed that  labor  would  be  cheaper  here  than  in  New  England,  because  subsist- 
ence was  the  cheapest  here,  and  that  the  less  capital  would  be  required  by  the 
manufacturer  the  nearer  his  mill  was  to  the  material  and  to  the  market,  x  ou» 
however,  assume,  but  without  assigning  any  reason,  that  we  must  pay  New- 
England  prices  for  cotton,  and  sell  goods  at  New-England  prices  ;  and  that  as 
much  capital  is  requisite  on  the  cotton  field,  and  at  the  doors  of  the  consumer, 
as  at  points,  by  the  routes  of  transportation,  3,000  miles  distant  from  either. 

And  lastly,  the  people  of  these  States  believed,  that  they  had  enough  spare 
capital  and  labor  to  carry  out  any  plans  having  these  objects  in  view  ;  or,  if  not 
enough,  that  an  abundant  supply  would  flow  in  from  abroad— even  from  New 
England,  whose  sons  and  daughters  are  ever  ready  to  take  their  capitad  and  skill 
to  uie  best  market. 

These  are  the  views  now  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  southern  and 
western  people.  Are  they  reasonable?  If  not,  even  at  this  late  hour,  your  ad- 
vice, witn  the  full  data  on  which  that  advice  is  predicated,  may  yet  save  New 
England  from  a  ruinous  rivalry,  and  the  South  and  West  from  an  injudicious 
investment  of  capital  and  a  vast  waste  of  labor.  The  whole  tendency  of  your 
articles  is  to  discourage  the  erection  of  cotton  mills,  and  especially  out  of  jfew 
England — ^probably  this  was  their  aim. 
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I  take  upjrourpoiDts  in  tlieirorderaf  imporUnce  to  us  on  the  Ohio  river. 

1.  That  there  ia  a  "  radical  defect"  in  sti^m  pover. 

If  thifl  be  true,*nd  to  the  extent  inliiaated  by  you,  we  are  nearly  "  hore  du 
combat."  That  it  ia  uot  true,  is  proved  by  the  facts,  that  millions  of  people 
are  now  engaged  in  and  about  the  steani  cotton  luillii  of  Great  Britain  ;  that, 
while  the  water  power  of  Ntw  Kngland  ia  yet  uneiJiaiisled,  many  of  her  ahrcwd- 
eet  people  are  »tuckholdera  in  steam  milts  at  home :  that,  at  many  points  in  other 
Bectiona  of  the  Union,  steam  cotton  mills  havu  been  operated  successfully  for 
years,  and,  perhaps,  in  all  lu stances,  iiave  secured  the  home  market,  in  compe- 
tition with  mills  at  a  distance  moved  by  water  power  ;  that  the  ablest  engitieers 
of  the  United  States,  io  their  investigations  on  the  relative  value  of  steam  aud 
water  power,  for  purposes  of  a  Western  armory,  have  reported,  and  furnished 
the  facts  on  which  their  reports  were  predicated,  that  steam  power,  from  coals 
at  ten  cent4  per  bushel,  was  aa  cheap  as  water  power,  at  the  tnost  favorable  lo- 
cations, and  free  of  "  water  leavo."  This  point,  however,  has  been  so  fully  dis- 
cussed iu  New  England,  that  it  would  seem  needless  to  make  more  elaborate 

3.  That  the  South  has  not  the  labor  and  skill  to  operate  cotton  machinery. 

A  full  contradtctioti  of  this  averment  is  found  in  tbo  letter  of  Ur.  Gregg,  of 
Graaitcville,  S,  C,  published  in  the  December  number  of  Hunt's  MercEanla' 
Magazine.  You  say  that  4,500,0011  yards  of  domestics  U  a  large  yield  for  a  mill 
of  I O.OU J  spindles.  The  Qraniteville  mill,  operaled  almost  entirely  by  home 
labor,  yields  12.000  yards  per  day,  with  U.400  spindles.  This  would  give  over 
4,*i;0,U0U  yards  per  auuum,  for  amill  of  10,000  spindles.  This  labor,  thatsetms 
to  approiimata  veiy  nearly  to  your  standard,  is  slated  to  coat  twenty  per  cent, 
less  than  the  Massachusetts  rate.  The  statements  made  in  the  Georgia  and 
Tennessee  newspapers,  of  the  efTectiveoess  ajid  abundant  supply  of  operatives 
in  the  coWon  mills  of  those  States,  afford  additional  evidence  ol  the  incorrectness 

When  the  first  mills  were  building  at  Lowell,  it  was  supposed  by  many,  that 
their  demand  for  labor  could  not  easily  be  supplied.  Experience,  however, 
proved  that  high  wages,  and  the  attractions  wisely  thrown  around  these  mills, 
commanded  whatever  supply  of  help  was  required.  Since  that  period,  new 
mills  have  sprung  up  all  over  New  England  ;  and  not  only  these  mills,  but  the 
thousand  wurk-shops  of  the  shoebinder,  the  strawptaiter,  and  the  palm  leaf  hat- 
maker,  are  filled  with  New-England  girts.  No  reasons  can  be  given  why  the 
same  call  for  labor,  when  the  same  induceroenl.1  are  held  out,  will  not  meet  llie 
aame  answer  in  the  agricultural  States,  where  females  have  but  few  opportuui- 
tiea  of  obtainiDg  a  support  hy  respectable  and  appropriate  labor. 

3.  I'bat  there  is  not  spare  capital  at  the  South,  Ac. 

There  are  nine  totton-growiriB  Stales,  Tou  give  a  table  of  the  unoccupied 
lands  in  LouisiaDa,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  to  prove  thereby  the 

EropwilioQ  stated.  But  where  is  the  notice  of  the  other  five  States  ?  Georgi* 
as  L'iven  visible  proof  of  her  capacity  to  build  cotton  mills  and  railroads.  1  he 
Carolinaa  are  not  hunliened  with  public  debt.  Tennessee  is  in  good  credit, 
and  abounds  wtih  men  of  large  capital,  while  the  suhhistencc  Slates  on  thcOhio 
are  sliowine  a  vigor  and  capocity  that  almost  parses  coroprehension.  Look  at 
Indiana,  which  commenced  this  century  with  a  population  of  less  than  5,000, 
and  now  numlwrs  over  one  million  of  souls.  In  that  State  are  many  thousauda 
of  girls  who  tack  einpluyment,  and  who  earnestly  desire  the  education  and  com- 
fortii  that  they  can  vblain  ouly  by  the  profitable  use  of  labor. 

4.  That  tlie  capocily  of  the  cotton  machinery  now  in  operation  is  nearly  or 
qnilc  equal  to  the  demand  for  cotton  cloth,  and  lo  the  capacity  of  the  producers 
of  the  material. 

The  cotton  planleis  are  not  of  this  opinion,  and  attribute  the  present  higk 

Srice  of  iheir  staple  chiefly  to  ttie  short  crop  of  Inst  year,  the  result  of  cholera, 
oods,  and  other  casualties,  to  which  causes  you  make  uo  reference.  But  if 
your  proposition  is  true,  the  cotton  and  corn  growers  may  pertinently  inquire, 
w  hcther  ihey  cannot  make  coarse  cloth  at  less  cost  llian  they  of  Old  or  you  of  Hew 
England  ;  and  whether  the  savings  in  the  trani-portalion  of  cotton,  subBistencc 
and  cloth,  might  not,  in  a  few  years,  amount  to  a  sum  largttrtliaa  the  whole  cost 
of  inills  and  machinery.  If  you  will  not  admit  the  strength  of  the  coal  power 
on  (he  Ohio,  take  the  vast  water  power  of  Tennessee,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
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cotton  diBtrict,  and  soon  to  be  connected  by  railroads  with  the  great  natural 
Highways  of  this  valley.  The  savinfifs  in  transporting  the  coUon  and  its  coarse 
product,  to  say  nothing  of  cheaper  subsistence  and  less  capitalrwould  soon  build 
and  equip  tlie  cotton  mill. 

There  is,  to  the  planter,  an  over-production  of  his  staple,  when  it  yields  him 
less  than  eight  cents  per  pound  net.  There  is  over-production  of  cotton  to  the 
western  stock  and  food  grower,  when  it  yields  less  than  ten  cents  per  pound; 
for,  when  it  is  within  that  price,  the  grower  limits  ^is  purchases  of  stock  and 
food.  Tour  table  of  unoccupied  lands  partially  shows  where  more  cotton  can  be 
grown.  At  present  prices,  for  ten  years,  the  supplv  could  and  would  be  doubled. 
Say  our  slave  population  is  now  three  millions — tne  increase  is  about  one-third 
in  ten  years.  The  slaves  now  actually  enn)loyed  in  the  cotton  fields  probably 
do  not  exceed  seven  hundred  thousand.  Estimating  the  average  production  i^ 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  bales,  an  average  of  five  bales  to  the  hand,  would 
show  but  half  a  million  thus  employed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  number  of 
whites  cnga^d  in  its  production  on  the  uplands.  At  eleven  cents  per  pound, 
cotton  pays  nigher  profits  than  any  other  staple  grown  in  the  slave  states ;  and, 
therefore,  that  price  would  cause  the  transferring  of  the  slaves  of  the  tobacco, 
hemp  and  subsistence  slave  States,  to  tlie  now  unoccupied  cotton  lands  of  this 
valley,  and  would  give  an  available  market  to  the  free  subsistence  and  hemp 
producers  north  of  those  cotton  lands.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  this  result 
can  be  effected  other  than  lessening  the  price  of,  and  thereby  increasing  the  de- 
mand for,  the  heavy  cotton  fabrics  7  And  can  this  be  done  in  any  way  other 
than  by  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  the  enormous  cost  of  moving  the  staple  far 
out  of  the  nearest  line  between  the  producer  and  consumer  ¥  And  is  there  any 
other  cause  which  will  remove  slaves  further  from  the  North. 

It  is  said,  that  as  much  care  and  skill  is  required  to  gin  the  cotton  as  to  spin 
and  weave  coarse  yams  and  coarse  cloth.  We  understand,  from  high  English 
authority,  that  two-thirds  of  the  usual  quantity  of  the  staple  will  employ  the 
same  machinery  and  hands,  when  working  the  higher  numoers.  England  has 
been  gradually  yielding  the  lower  numbers  to  the  mills  on  our  seaboard,  because 
the  latter  were  nearer  uxe  material.  Will  not  the  same  cause  enable  the  manu- 
facturer at  the  Muscle  Shoals,  at  the  lower  Ohio  coal  banks,  and  elsewhere  at 
favorable  positions  in  the  South  and  West,  to  monopolize  that  branch  of  the 
manufacture  ;  and  will  not  this  change,  on  the  whole,  tend  to  increase  the  de- 
mand for,  and  the  profits  of,  labor,  machinery  and  capital,  employed  in  England 
and  New  England,  in  working  up  less  of  the  staple  into  finer  and  more  valuable 
forms? 

5.  That  the  cotton  planters  are  now  makine  more  profits  by  producing,  than 
New  England  is  in  working  up,  the  material,  and,  tnerefore,  t^at  they  should 
still  confine  themselves  to  the  production, 

This  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  follow  the  premises.  The  cotton  planter 
might  possibly  make  more  than  eastern  or  European  profits,  by  working  up  his 
product  at  home.  Your  estimate,  however,  ol  the  net  product  of  the  cotton 
plantations,  is  the  same  as  that  made  in  an  article  of  mine  published  in  the  July 
Ilumbe^of  DeBow's  Commercial  Review,  of  New  Orleans.  In  my  estimate  was 
given  the  product  of  a  mhdel  plantation  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  of  the  betl 
soil,  and  under  the  bett  climate,  for  the  growth  of  the  staple.  There  was  no  al- 
lowance made  for  casualties.  The  average  annual  product  for  each  hand  was 
7^  bales.  This  estimate  is  full  33  per  cent,  above  the  fair  average — -perhaps  as 
much  above  the  ordinary  yield  as  the  product  of  Mr.  Phinney's  moat  I  farm  is 
above  the  fair  average  yield  of  the  farms  of  Massachusetts,  i  ou  have  taken  this 
high  estimate  and  these  best  plantations  as  a  fair  average.  The  question  is  not, 
however,  so  much  whether  the  cotton  planter  shall  cultivate  his  already  opened 
acres,  as  whether  he  shall  open  more  ;  and  even  if  he  continues  to  employ  all  his 
slave  labor  in  the  field,  whether  it  is  not  his  interest  to  employ  his  surplus  cap- 
ital in  giving  employment  in  the  mill  to  his  poor  white  neighbors. 

You  have,  as  it  seems  to  me,  fallen  into  another  error.  In  measuring  the 
profits  of  the  southern  mill,  you  quote  eastern  prices  current.  Brown  cottons 
are  here  worth  the  half  of  one  cent  per  yard  more  than  in  Lowell,  becau^  it  now 
costs  this  half  cent  per  yard  to  bring  the  cl<»th  here  from  Lowell.  For  a  similar 
reason,  cotton  is  here  worth  one  cent  per  pound  less  than  it  is  at  Lowell.  As 
long  as  the  Lowell  mills  control  the  market,  and  until  our  home  supply  of  cloth 
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faUy  meets  the  home  dennkad,  tre  have  the  adrantageof  this  difference,  aud  must 
■Ivajs  have  the  advantage  in  thecoat  of  the  mat^nal.  You  give  eaHtern  prices 
of  cottoQ  and  of  cloth.  Another  correspondent  of  Mr.  Hunt  adnitla  that  there 
would  be  a  aaving  in  transportation  of  n  small  per  cent.,  if  the  cotton  was  itian- 
ufaclured  where  it  grew  ;  but  that  the  amount  ol"Wtt»le"  left  on  the  cotton  tield 
would  be  balanced  by  the  boxes  or  bales  around  the  cloth.  Id  other  words,  that 
if  the  cloth  was  made  at  the  South  or  Weat,  it  must  be  sent  to  New  England  for 
sale.    Such  a  necesaitT  does  not  seem  to  exist  in  these  vallej  States. 

I  am  a  New  Englender,  and  glury  in  the  loud  of  my  birtii — in  its  inatilulioiis — 
ia  the  virtue,  the  tntelligence,  the  industrv  and  the  indomitable  energy,  of  its 
population.  I  am  one  ol  the  many  boub  of  New  England,  who  are  endeavoring 
to  introduce  into  the  States  of  our  adoption  the  habits*  and  pursuits  that  have 
made  her  what  she  is.  With  no  inconsiderable  care  and  pains,  ve  have  gath- 
ered and  published  such  facta  as  would  show  to  the  people  of  the  South  and 
West  the  economy  and  advantages  of  compressing  their  rude  and  surplus  sta- 
ples into  forms  of  !esa  weight  and  bulk,  of  grestec  value,  and  ihus  to  prepare 
them  for  distant  markets,  and  to  be  there  exchanged  for  sueh  conimudilieB  as  are 
called  for  by  our  necessities  or  desires.  Your  articles  conflict  with  thute  facts, 
and  the  arguments  we  have  deduced  therefrom.  Herein  is  my  apuliigy  to  the 
public  for  this  letter. 

Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  remark,  that  the  profits  of  New  England  are,  and 
forever  will  be,  mainly  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of  this  valley  of  the  Misnis- 
aippi.  Unless  we  mske  the  compression  alluded  to,  we  cannot  par  New  Eng- 
land for  tbe  fabrics  she  will  prepare  for  our  marlcels.  If  the  price  oi  cotton  rules 
low,  we  cannot  sell  our  usual  supply  of  food  and  stock  for  the  cotton-plaitting 
Slates.  The  seaboard  States  cannot  afford  us  markets  oommensurole  wilh  our 
central  Europe  for  tlie  food 
us  but  a  market  at  home — 
at  our  very  doora;  and  this  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  diversifying  our  pursuits. 

If  New  England  will  heartily  co-operate  with  us — if  she  wdl  instruct  us  how 
to  make,  and  yield  to  us  the  making  of,  what  we  can  make  tbe  cheapest —  she 


le  has  led,  E 
pursuits  that  increase  our  wealth,  enlarge  on: 
dependence.    Very  lespeccfully,  your  ootidiei 


Hamilton  Svcth. 


2.  MANUFACTURES  IN  AFRICA. 

We  extract  the  followin(^  from  the  Philadelphia  North  American  : 

All  the  travelers  and  visitors  of  the  fVonticr  and  interior  towns  of  Africu,  with 
whom  we  have  had  intercourse,  either  personally,  by  tetter,  or  by  publi^hed  ac- 
counts, coincide,  without  eiceptiuD,  in  one  important  particular,  namely,  that 
the  natives  of  that  vast  continent  exhibit  a  remarkable  degree  of  geniu:-,  and 
display,  in  their  nnmerousmauufactured  articles,  such  a  knowledge  of  ini'ChariicB 
08  1«  agreeably  surprise  all  who  have  heard  of,  or  been  privilegedto  behold,  their 
handiwork. 

By  a  statement  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker*— missionary  of  the  American  board 
C.  F.  M.,  at  the  Gaboon,  a  laree  town  iust  below  the  cqualor,  and  who  bos 
lately  given  to  the  public  a  brie?  description  of  bis  recent  visit  to  the  neiubbor. 
ing  kiogh  and  their  subjects — it  appears  ihal  the  Africans,  although  long  debased 
by  the  blighting  effects  of  heathenism,  U  oh  am  mod  an  ism,  and  the  evils  uiid  atroc- 
ities of  tlie  accursed  slave  trade,  are  susceptible  of  a  change  to  the  truth,  by 
thepowerful  example  of  Christianity  and  civiliialion. 

This  fact  has  been,  and  is  now  being,  fully  verilied  by  their  improved  condi- 
tion in  every  respect,  especially  of  the  native  tribes  in  the  republic  of  Liberia, 
and  by  thousand  of  others  not  yet  under  its  jurisdiction,  but  to  whom  a  good 
influence  has  gone  forth.    Very  many  of  the  original  Africans  are  daily  rtlin- 

•  "ThcT  use  BcHM  but  DUIre  Iron  orthrftoan  muiDCvtun;  and  It  it  of  thp  flmtil  .iiiilltT. 
Ilu;  of  Ihiir  knlin  rind  like  rsittwel;  SDd  dd  Haw  or  other  ImprrfrcUon  cui  be  <tliin,vi  nil  in 
tbrm.  They  irill  nM  iccepi  importra  iron  u  ■  |HTKiiti  fur  tbf;]'  da  not  ouDiUcr  It  worIL  ca> 
r]lliig  boma.    I  bconght  hwbt  numcniii  iptdmeu  o[  Ibelr  Icon.' 
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quishing  their  former  modes  of  life,  and  are  becoming  more  and  more  aocnstomed 
U)  the  means  of  ciFilization,  and  are  rapidly  and  anxiously  following  in  the 
paths  indicated  by  the  Christian  light  set  up— on  a  hill,  as  it  were — by  the 
citizens  of  that  young  nation. 

If  our  readers  have  any  desire  to  follow  out  these  thoughts,  by  examining 
some  of  the  products  of  these  rude  untutored  people,  they  will  meet  with  a 
kind  reception  on  calling  at  the  Colonization  Rooms,  Walnut  street,  above  Gth, 
where,  in  addition  to  numerous  specimens  of  art  and  skill,  may  be  seen  various 
objects  of  natural  history  from  Africa ;  and  a  large  collection  of  portraits  en- 
gravings, Ac. 

Iron  ore  is  found  ill  Africa  in  immense  quantities ;  and  from  it  are  made,  bj 
the  untaught  natives,  various  ornamental  and  useful  articles,  such  as  spears,  ar- 
rows, knives,  armlets,  Inlets,  bracelets,  Ac.  A  small  but  regular  amount  of  this 
important  material,  made  into  a  peculiar  shape,  is  called  a  "  bar,"  and  appears 
to  oe  the  standard  of  value  by  which  their  currency  is  regulated.  They  are 
exceedingly  skillful  in  the  tanning  and  manufacture  of  leather. 

Their  amulet  cases,  spear  and  dagger  sheaths,  whips,  bridles,  pouches,  powder 
flasks,  sandals,  Ac,  are  made  of  this  material  with  remarkable  neatness.  Th^ 
also  manufacture  their  own  cotton  cloths,  and  dye  with  indigo  and  other  vege- 
table dyes,  and  have  the  art  of  permanently  fixine  the  colors  they  employ,  in 
addition  to  these,  may  be  named  as  evidences  of  tneir  industry,  their  war-noms, 
made  from  the  tusks  of  elephants  and  other  animals ;  their  musical  instruments-^ 
the  strings  of  the  "  banjo"  being  formed  from  fibers  of  trees.  Their  mats  for 
table  use,  bags  for  carrying  various  materials,  and  baskets  of  all  sizes  and  de- 
scriptions, are  wrought  wiOi  great  symmetry  and  beauty  from  sea  grass  and  tlie 
leaves  of  their  innumerable  and  useful  trees,  plants,  Ac.  The  paun  tree,  says 
a  traveler,  "  is  applied  by  them  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  uses.  Huts  are 
thatched  with  paim  leaves ;  its  fibers  are  used  for  fishing  tackle ;  a  rough  cloth 
is  made  from  the  inner  bark,  the  fruit  is  roabted,  and  is  excellent ;  the  ou  serves 
for  butter ;  the  palm|wine  is  a  favorite.drink,"  Ac. 

The  native  ATrican,  it  is  to  be\inderstood,  is  naturally  indolent,  and  although 
the  various  articles  of  labor  here  mentioned  would  pernaps  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  an  industrious  people,  yet  the  contrary  is  the  sad  fact. 

What  a  market  is  here  opened  for  the  sale  of  our  manufactures  ?  Who  can 
rightly  calculate  the  amount  of  employment  it  would  afford  the  operatives  and 
workmen  of  our  own  land,  to  clothe  her  160,000,000  millions  of  inhabitants,  and 
the  enormous  trade  which  she  could  afford  us  in  the  luxuries,  and  what  we  con- 
sider the  necessities  of  life,  from  her  prolific  tropical  soil? 

Well  might  the  poet,  speaking  of  Africa,  exclaim : 

**Regioiii  immenM,  uiuearcbftble,  UBknowiif 
Baak  in  the  itpleiuloTS  of  the  solar  sone; 
A  world  of  wonders — where  creation  seemfl 
Ko  more  the  work  of  Nature,  but  her  dreama." 

^  3.  IRON  WORKS  IN  ALABAMA. 

'  We  notice  that  castings  from  the  iron  works  of  Good  A  Moore,  of  Benton  county » 
\  Alabama,  are  for  sale  in  Mobile.  They  are  equal  to  the  best  American,  and  can 
^e  sold  as  cheap.  These  iron  works  yield  20  tons  pig  iron  and  hollow  ware  per 
week,  and  1,600  pounds  wrought  iron  j>er  day.  The  lime  stone  used  for  flux  is 
obtained  from  the  vicinity.  Charcoal  is  used  for  the  furnaces,  and  is  prepared 
from  the  abundant  pine  forests  around.  It  makes  the  best  metal.  The  proprie* 
tors  are  prep>ariDg  to  construct  another  furnace  and  rolling  mill  to  operate  by 
steam.  Thev  will  compete  for  supplying  iron  for  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee 
railroad,  ana  believe  that  they  can  supply  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Florida. 

4.  COTTON  AND  COTTON  MANUFACTURES  AT  THE  SOUTH.— Part  5» 

COHPARATlVZ  COST  AXn  PRODVCTIVXNESS  OF  COTTON,  AND  THS  COST  A3SD  PKODUCTIVXKXBB 

OF  ITS  KANUFACTURE '.  BT  CHABLES  T.  JAMES. 

If,  say  many  persons  at  the  South,  we  had  the  capital,  so  abundant  at  the 
North,  we  could  then  embark  in  the  manufacturing  business  with  some  prospect 

-~- ■  -        I  ^ 

#  Continued  from  May  number. 
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Dostly  in  lands  and  slSTes,  and  the  money  capital 

«.  deficient  Cor  the  piirpoge.  This  objeclion,  however  plausible,  ia  uoaoand.  It 
rests  on  a  mistaken  view  of  the  subject.  What  has  created  the  large  capital  in 
Oie  manufacturing  States  !  A  portion  o{  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  rruits  of  ei^- 
ricullure  and  commerce;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  is,  either  directly  or  iudi- 
reclly,  the  production  of  manufactures,  not  only  of  cotton,  but  of  TariouH  oUiCT 
materials.  The  New-England  States,  for  instance,  named  in  a  preceding  page, 
though  in  a  prosperous  coudition  compared  with  former  times,  had,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Uie  cotton  manufacturing  era,  Kaicely  mouej  capital  sufficleDt  to 
prosecute  their  commercial  and  agricultural  pursuits.  But  thej  did  not  hesi- 
tate on  that  account.  Arichfieliifor  operatioos  preeeated  iteeK,  and,  money 
or  no  money,  people  determined  to  enter  and  cultivate  it.  Of  course,  a  portion 
of  capital  hod  to  be  withdrawn  from  other  pursuits,  and  soma  debto  to  be  con- 
tracted ;  but  this  procedure  was  fully  warranted  bj  the  prospect  presented,  and 
aa  fuUy  justified  by  the  result.  New  England  might  have  hesitated  to  emtjark 
in  manufacturing  enterprises,  on  the  plea  of  a  deficiency  of  capital,  and  contin- 
ned  to  this  time  to.  devote  beraelf  entirely  to  agriculture  and  commerce  to  aug- 
ment that  capital.  And  what  would  have  been  the  result  ?  She  would  not 
now,  aa  all  circumstances  past  and  present  go  to  show,  posacAB  one-half  the 
Wealth  she  does,  nor  probably  more  than  two-Uiirds  of  her  present  population. 
The  truth  is,  the  small  means  and  the  credit  first  embarked  were  increased  ;  the 
whole  was  again  enhanced  by  new  operations,  and  so  it  has  continued,  till  the 
amount  of  capital  now  invested  in  manufactures  of  various  descriptions,  and  the 
wealth  that  has  been  created  by  them,  are  probably  much  greater  than  the  en- 
tire value  of  the  now  manufacturing  Stattf  was  at  the  commencement  of  these 

In  the  year  1S39,  according  to  the  data  appended  to  the  United  States  census 
of  IU4(I,  there  were  in  openitSon,  in  Maine,  33,736  cotton  spindles ;  in  Kew 
Hampshire,  195,173  ;  in  Hassacbusetts,  669,095  ;  in  Rhode  Island,  51H,U17  ;  in 
Connecticut,  181,319— making,  in  all,  1,590,140  cotton  apindles  in  operation  in 
those  five  States,  at  that  time.  Since  Uiat  period,  the  number  has  been  iocreased 
twenty  per  cent,  at  least,  and  there  can,  therefore,  not  be  a  lesa  number  now 
than  about  2,000,000,  nearly.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  was  commenced  in 
Rhode  Island  about  1791,  but  its  progress,  for  many  jeara,  was  extremely  idow. 
We  will  assume  the  year  1810  as  our  starting  point,  at  which  time  it  had  be- 
guu  lo  put  on  the  appearance  of  some  importance.  Thus,  reckoning  to  the  close 
of  1819.  we  have  a  range  of  forty  years. 

Again,  assuming  that,  in  1810,  there  were  50,000  Sbindles  in  operation,  then 
the  medium  or  average  number  for  forty  jeare  would  be  somethiiig  over  900,- 
000.  Distribute  these  in  90  milU  of  10,000  spindles  each,  and  each  mUl  creating 
Wealth  at  the  rate  of  $100,000  per  annum,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  adding 
that  amount  to  the  value  of  raw  material,  and  which  is  nearly  one-third  leas 
than  the  amount  stated  for  the  mill  before  alluded  to,  and  we  have  J4,Uo0,0l>0 
in  forty  years.  Hence,  the  ninety  mills  would  add,  and  probably  have  added, 
at  lea«  $360,000,000  of  wealth,  or  capital,  to  the  community,  in  forty  years,  by 
meana  of  the  combined  operations  of  labor,  skill  and  materials,  aided  by  capital 
and  credit.  It  is  true,  there  have  been  fluctuations  in  the  business  and  occa- 
aioual  failures,  as  there  are,  and  ever  will  be,  in  the  most  lucrative  business 
ever  known.  But  most  persons  who  have  entered  into  this  have  made  money 
by  it;  and,  at  any  rate,  failures  or  no  failures,  the  wealth  created  by  it  is  in  the 
community — the  product  of  labor,  skill  and  materials — and  if  the  foregoing 
estimates  are  within  the  limits  of  truth,  and  they  are  believed  to  be,  then,  by 
cotton  manufactures  alone,  the  idxtve  five  States  hav«  added  to  the  xtock  of 
wealth  no  less  than  «360,000,OOU  I  Permit  us  now  to  inquire  ;  have  the  whole 
ten  cotton  planting  Slates  done  as  much  by  the  culture  of  their  staple  produc- 
tion, or  any  thing  like  it.  in  proportion  to  the  labor,  skill,  materials  aud  capital, 
employed  I  Let  the  comparative  e.stimatet  on  the  culture  of  cotton  and  its  man- 
ufacture, in  the  foregoing  pages,  furniHh  the  reply.  Such,  as  has  been  staled,  is 
the  eiaiiiple  act  by  New  England,  though  commencing  with  a  deficient  capital 
even  for  her  ordinary  pursuits,  with  her  system  of  credit  toaid  in  the  production 
of  the  most  valuable  returns  from  the  labor,  skill  aud  real  capital,  of  the  coun- 
try. Can  any  reason,  even  a  plausible  one,  be  given  why  southern  peopleshould 
not  do  the  aome  I    Their  means  an  more  abundant  than  were  those  of  New 
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England  at  the  commencement  of  the  cetton-manufactnring  buBiness  in  this 
couutiy.  All  that  is  wanted  is  enteq)rise.  There  certainly  could  be  no  suffi- 
cient reason  why  a  number  of  planters,  having  available  property  of  the  value 
of  half  a  million  dollars,  could  not  raise,  on  that  property,  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand,  to  prosecute  a  business,  the  profits  of  which  would  be 
almost  certain  to  return  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  outUy,  in  the  short  space 
of  two  or  three  years  at  furthest.  Especially  might  they  ao  this  when  known^ 
as  known  it  is  by  practical  experience,  that  that  business  would  probably  en- 
hance  the  value  of  the  property  in  possession  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent. 
Southern  planters,  considered  men  ot  wealth,  find  little  or  no  difficulty  in  ex- 
tending their  credit  to  any  desirable  amount,  in  the  purchase  of  land  or  slaves, 
or  both.  It  would  be  quite  as  easy  for  them  to  do  so,  if  necessary,  to  erect  man- 
ufactories, and  their  credit  and  funds  would,  in  such  case,  be  applied  to  an  ob- 
ject much  more  productive. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  benefit  to  be  derived  in  a  direct  manner  to  the  individual 
manufacturer,  that  holds  out  a  strong  inducement  to  the  South  to  go  largely  into 
the  business — nor  yet,  alone,  the  prospect  of  enriching  a  community  as  a  oody. 
Motives  of  philailthropy  and  humanity  enter  into  the  calculation,  and  these 
should  not  be  disregaraed.  This  is  a  subject  on  which,  thoueh  it  demands  at- 
tention, we  would  speak  with  delicacy.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised*  nor  can  it  be 
BuccessfuUy  controverted,  that  a  d^pree  and  extent  of  poverty  and  destitution 
exij»t  in  the  southern  States,  among  a  certain  class  of  people,  almost  unknown 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  North.  The  poor  wnite  man  will  endure 
the  evils  of  pinching  poverty,  rather  than  enga^  in  servile  labor  under  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things,  even  were  employment  offered  him,  which  is  not  generaL 
The  white  female  is  not  wanted  at  service,  and  if  she  were,  she  would,  however 
humble  in  the  scale  of  society,  consider  such  service  as  a  degree  of  degradation 
to  which  she  could  not  descend ;  and  she  has,  therefore,  no  resource,  but  to  suf- 
fer the  pangs  of  want  and  wretchedness.  Boys  and  ^irb,  by  thousands,  desti- 
tute both  of  employment  and  of  the  means  of  education,  grow  up  to  iterance 
and  poverty,  and,  too  many  of  them,  to  vice  and  crime.  This  picture  is  no  ex- 
BggeraHon;  it  is  strictly  true  in  all  its  details.  The  writer  has  no  disposition  to 
reproach  the  wealthy  for  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things.  He  is  well 
aware  that  it  is  the  result  of  cireumstances  which  have  to  them  oeen  unavoida- 
ble. But  he  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that,  when  a  fitting  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  wealthy  men  of  the  South  to  obviate  those  evils,  at  least  in  a 
de^^ree,  and  that  even  in  a  way  to  benefit  themselves,  they  can  hardly  be  held 
guiltless  in  case  of  refusal  or  neglect  to  apply  the  remedy. 

The  writer  knows,  from  personal  acouaintanoe  and  observation,  that  voo^ 
southern  persons,  male  and  lemale,  are  glad  to  avail  themsdves  of  individual 
efforts  to  procure  a  comfortable  livelihood  in  any  employment  deemed  resi)ect- 
able  for  white  persons.  They  make  applications  to  cotton  mills,  where  such 
persons  are  wanted,  in  numbers  much  beyond  Hie  demand  for  labor  ;  and  when 
admitted  therei  they  soon  assume  the  industrious  habits  and  decency  in  dress 
and  manners  of  the  operatives  in  northern  factories.  A  demand  for  labor  in 
such  establishments  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  raise  this  class  from  want  and 
beggary,  and,  too  frequently,  moral  degradation,  to  a  state  of  comfort,  compara- 
tive independence,  and  moral  and  sociA  respectability.  Besides  this,  thousands 
of  such  would  naturally  come  together  as  residents  in  manufacturing  villages, 
where,  with  very  little  trouble  and  expense,  they  might  receive  a  common-school 
education,  instead  of  growing  up  in  profound  ignorance.  I  would,  therefore, 
appeal  to  the  planter  of  the  £uth,  as  well  as  to  every  other  capitalist.  Let  your 
attacliment  to  your  own  interest  and  the  interests  of  the  community,  united  witli 
love  for  your  species,  combine  to  stimulate  yon  to  enter,  with  resolution,  this 
field  of  enterprise,  and  to  cultivate  it  with  the  full  determination  not  to  be  out- 
done.   You  must  succeed. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  extensive  prosecution  of  the  manufacturing 
business  at  the  bouth  is  of  vast  moment.  That  the  political  ascendency  t>f  the 
South,  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  has  been  neutralized,  events  plainly  show. 
That  it  will  be  greatly  overbalanced  is  a  fact  as  certain  as  that  the  increase  of 
population  in  the  Korth,  East  and  West,  shall  exceed  that  of  the  South.  A  ref- 
erence to  the  official  tables,  to  be  sure,  will  show  that,  during  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years,  the  increase  in  the  cotton-growing  States  exceeds,  in  some  measure. 
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the  ratio  of  that  in  the  five  manufacturing  Stales  which  we  have  named ;  and 
the/shuw  an  almoBt  unprecedented  increase  in  tlie  new  Slates  of  Alabama,  U  is- 
Bouri,  UiKsisKippi  sod  Liouiaiana.  But,  as  respects  the  point  alluded  to,  theM 
tables  are  altogelher  deceptive.  The  creation  of  several  nev  States  has,  to  be 
Bure,  increased  the  cumber  or  southem  votes  in  the  United  Btates  See  ate,  by 
adding  len  or  twelve  to  the  number,  but  then,  there  are,  to  o&et  aealiiat  tliese, 
UichiKan,  IndtBoa,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  to  say  nothing  of  Maine,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
and  others  which  will  soon  follow,  so  that  the  balance  of  power,  even  Id  the 
Senate,  will  be  against  the  Booth.  The  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  four 
cotton -growing  States  named,  changes  not  the  relative  poaition  of  affairs,  aa  w 
the  popular  reprewntation  in  the  lover  house  of  Congress — or,  at  most,  change! 
it  in  no  material  decree.  Those  States  have  (Jl  been  setlJed  b;  pertooe  of  othei 
Bouthcrn  States  ;  atid  scarce  a  family  can  be  found  in  them,  except  here  and  there 
a  irader  in  the  country,  or  those  in  the  commercial  towns,  but  such  as  are  emi- 

Sauta  from  Ihe  Carolinas  or  other  States  of  the  South,  or  their  descendants, 
ad  therefore  those  Stales  never  been  settled,  the  popular  representative  atrcngth 
of  the  South  would  hare  been  but  little  less  than  at  present.  But  how  is  it  with 
the  four  manufacturing  States  named?  By  the  tables,  their  iocreaae  of  popula- 
tion is  less  than  that  of  the  South,  in  proportion.  But,  if  the  real  increase  be 
the  object  in  view,  a  lar^  portion  of  it  roust  be  sought  for  in  Ohio,  Mit:higan, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois.  Kentucky,  Tenncasee,  and  the  southern  trsding  porta. 
But  we  lalie  only  the  four  Slates  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  for 
the  comparison.  The  first  of  these  Slates,  Ohio,  was  origiually  settled  almost 
eiicluaively  bv  people  from  New  England  ;  and  the  present  American-born  eiti- 
reus,  now  resident  within  her  borders,  are  mostlv  New-England  people  or  their 
descendants.  Uichigan,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  also  received  a  large  porttun  of 
tbeit  origioal  settlers  from  Ihe  same  source,  together  with,  probably,  a  larpe 
number  of  the  oflshoots  of  New-England  families  in  Ohio,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
western  country.  Let  us  see  bow  the  case  now  stands.  The  eight  following, 
cotton -grow  iii(f  States,  vii.,  North  and  Soulh  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Missouri,  MiSBissippi,  Alabama  aud  Louisiana,  contained  [Mississippi  in  ISlfi), 
in  1610,  a  population  of  1,637,093,  including  slaves.  In  the  year  IMU,  the  po_p- 
ulation  of  ihe  same  States  amounted  to  4,374.362 — being  so  increase  of  2,737,- 
S69~equal  to  a  fraction  lesa  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  pec  cent.  At 
the  former  period,  the  ni  New-England  States,  after  large  drafts  on  their  popu- 
lation to  settle  the  new  regions  of  the  West,  contained  a  population  of  1,4'1,- 
973.  In  le40,  wilh  a  tide  of  emigration  still  flowing  westward,  the  population 
bad  increased  to  3,34 5, %£»— being  an  increase  of  763.tMy— equal  to  BV>ut  fifty- 
two  pi;r  cent.  In  ISIO,  the  population  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
together,  was  S73,0M),  which,  added  to  lliat  of  New  England,  made  up  an  ag- 
gregate of  1,744,063.  In  1840,  those  four  northwestern  States,  had  a  poputatioH, 
m  (be  aggregrale,  of  2.ii94,TS3,  which,  added  to  the  population  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Stales  at  llie  same  period,  makes  up  the  aggregate  of  5,129,605  ;  and  the 
increase  on  the  len  Stales  being  an  aggregate  increase  iti  those  Slates  of  3,3b6,- 
S42 — njual  to  one  hundred  aud  eighty-three  per  cent,  on  the  population  of  IttlO, 
and  in  the  ratio  of  ten  per  cent,  over  that  of  Ihe  cotton -growiug  Slates.  We  have 
not  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to  include  Arkansas,  Florida  and  Teias,  in  this 
calculation,  and  therefore  offset  them  against  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  other  settte- 
menlb  made  by  northern  people.  From  the  foregoing  statemenls  itappears  very 
evident,  that  the  relative  political  strenglh  of  the  South  must  continually  de- 
cline; or  rather,  that  that  of  the  North  will  increase  in  the  greatest  ratio,  until 
the  South  shall  adopt  some  method  besides  that  of  agriculture  to  remedy  Ihe 
difficulty.  But  the  case  preitents  itself  in  a  still  stronger  light,  when  we  reflect, 
that  at  least  thirty'tbree  and  one-third  per  cent,  of  the  increase  in  soulhern  pop> 
ulation  lakea  place  with  the  slaves,  and  only  two-fifths  of  which  go  to  iiii;rea)>e 
the  reprctentative  power.  The  writer  will  haeard  the  assertion,  that  this  state 
of  things  will  never  find  a  remedy,  so  long  aa  the  Soulh  pcrsisls  in  her  present 
impolitic  course  of  purchasing  from  abroad  eveir  manufactured  article  which 
she  rctjuires,  from  a  jieniiy  jew>harp  or  a  yard  of  shirting,  to  a  sleam  engine. 
We  have  already  shown  conclusively,  that  to  manufacture  cotton  is  far  more 
profitable  Ihau  to  produce  it  for  sale.  So  is  the  manufacture  of  almost  evcrr 
other  article.  Of  course,  the  business  can  afford  better  prices  fur  labor  and  skill; 
aud  betuc,  where  manufactures  are  found,  there  also  tiieae  seek  employment; 
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and  thus  is  population  increased  over  and  above  the  increase  bj  natoral  causes. 
We  can  further  illustrate  this  fact  bj  reference  to  the  manufacturing  States  them- 
selves. 

In  1820,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  contained  5334^7  inhabitants.  Manufac- 
tures had  received  a  severe  shock  by  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Qreat  Brit- 
ain, in  1814,  though,  at  the  above  period,  they  had  partially  recovered  from  its 
effect.  Little  or  no  onward  progress  had,  however,  been  made  in  the  business, 
and  cotton  mills  were  few  in  number,  and  those  of  small  capacity.  During  the 
succeeding  period  of  ten  years,  the  manufacturing  business  was  commenced  at 
Lowell,  and  some  other  places  in  the  State,  and  made  rapid  advances,  though  it 
met  with  one  severe  revulsion  in  1628  and  129.  During  these  ten  years,  up  to 
1830,  the  population  of  the  State  had  risen  to  610,408-— an  increase  of  86,121 — 
equal  to  about  sixteen  and  one-half  per  cent.  But,  as  the  business  continued  to 
increase,  notwithstanding  the  disastrous  crisis  of  1836  and  '37,  the  population 
of  1840  was  737,699 — an  increase  of  127^291,  or  nearly  twenty-one  per  cent. 
From  the  year  1820  to  1830,  the  population  of  Rhode  Island  increased  fourteen 
per  cent.;  out  from  1830  to  '40,  the  merease  was  but  about  ten  per  cent.  The 
cause  of  the  difference  between  the  ratios  of  increase  in  the  last  ten  years  named, 
in  the  two  States,  as  far  as  manufactures  were  concerned,  was  owing  to  the  fact, 
that  the  water  power  in  Rhode  Island  had  become  so  far  exhausted,  as  to  admit 
of  but  little  extension  of  the  business;  while  at  Lowell,  and  many  other  situa- 
tions in  Massachusetts,  the  manufacturers  were,  as  Uiey  still  are,  extending  it 
on  every  hand.  Besides,  Massachusetts  is  a  much  larger  and  better  field  for 
agricultural  pursuits  than  Rhode  Island  ;  and  manufactories  having^  so  stronj^ 
and  direct  a  tendency  to  enhance  the  v^ue  of  agricultural  products  in  their  vi- 
cinity, this  alone  helps  very  much  to  swell  the  mass  of  population.  In  fact, 
every  interest  in  the  state  is  promoted.  Manufactories  increase  the  demand  for 
agricultural  products,  and  every  branch  of  mechanical  industry  ;  and  both  of 
wnich  will,  therefore,  bear  remuneratiuff  prices.  They  create  a  ereat  deal  of 
business  for  mechanical  men  and  traders  of  all  descriptions.  They  encour- 
age, foster,  and  in  a  great  measure  pay  for,  public  improvements.  They 
increase  the  wealth  of  a  community  more  rapidly  than  any  other  branch  of  busi- 
ness. And,  though  last  not  least,  they  prevent,  in  a  great  degree,  the  evils^  of 
extreme  indigence  and  pauperism,  by  furnishing  to  all  the  means  of  supplying 
themselves  with  the  comforts  of  life,  through  the  medium  of  their  own  industritS 
efforts.  Most  certainly  all  these  benefits  are  worthy  of  a  trial,  by  the  people  of 
the  South,  to  secure  them.  The  South  produces  the  raw  material  for  tne  cotton 
mill  in  abundance.  She  has  but  to  say  the  word,  and  labor  and  skill  will  as 
readily  offer  themselves  to  convert  it  into  cloth  on  the  spot,  as  ships  do  to  trans- 
port it  to  New  England,  or  to  Europe.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  South 
ought  to  become  the  greatest  seat  of  cotton  manufactures  in  the  world. 
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1.  CULTURE  OF  TEA  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

We  publish  with  much  pleasure  the  following  letters  from  Mr.  Junius  Smith, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  reference  to  the  interesting 
experiment  now  in  progress  in  Greenville  district : 

Greknvillx,  S.  C,  Oct.  22,  1849. 

Dear  Sir — Since  my  communication  of  the  27th  December  last,  my  labors 
have  been  uninterruptedly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant  in  this 
district,  and  in  extending  and  perfecting  the  means  of  ensuring  regular  supplies 
of  tea  seed  and  plants  from  the  most  celebrated  tea  plantations  in  China.  After 
three  years'  trial  and  disappointment,  I  am  happy  to  say,  I  have  finally  succeeded 
in  establishing  agencies  which  promise  to  be  emcient.  Considerable  supplies  of 
both  seed  and  plants  may  be  e3q)ected  early  in  the  sprin?.  To  ascertain  the  best 
mode  of  transporting  seed  and  plants  over  waters  22,000  miles  in  extent,  in  ad- 
dition to  inland  carriage  in  China  of  from  10  to  1500  miles,  has  claimed  my 
earnest  and  most  anxious  attention. 
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Eis;hl  CMOS  of  tea  nuts,  receivwl  thin  month  fi*Dm  Asia,  were  totally  spoiled 
in  trail  -  port  atlon— not  one  sound  nut  in  the  whole  lot.  This  1  attribute  entirely 
to  a  mistaken  mode  of  packing.  The  ants  were  originally,  vheo  ahipped.  of 
the  Brat  quality — fine,  large,  tull  grown  and  perfect.  A  parcel  of  tea  nutB  re- 
ceived, by  the  samo  conveyance,  from  my  daughter,  Mrs.  Idaddock,  Missourie, 
Himalaya  mountainH,  north-west  Provinces  of  British  India,  came  safe,  and 
opened  out  beautifully  bright  and  fresh.  Not  a  single  decayed  nut  to  be  no- 
ticed. She  fallowed  my  Instructions  in  the  mode  of  packing  with  entire  success. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  people  in  the  inlcrior  of  Asia,  who  have  no  eipe- 
rieiice  in  packing  seeds  and  plants  for'foreigD  countries,  can  make  a  sucwssful 
shipment  at  so  great  a  distance.  No  person  at  home  or  abroad  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  trade  which  never  eiiated.  I  have  the  leMon  to  leani  myself  at 
considerable  loss  and  cipense  ;  no  body  Can  tnach  me.  The  loes  of  eight  cases 
of  tea  nuts  proves  the  fallacy  of  trusting  to  mere  guess  work.  I  cannot  instruct 
others,  until  I  have  taught  mytelf.  That  requires  time  and  patience.  The  loss 
of  eight  caacs  gives  me  no  cuccem,  whatever,  seeing  I  am  in  the  true  practical 
way  of  learning  my  lesson.  Three  modes  were  adopted  in  making  this  ship- 
ment. Two,  embracing  almost  the  entire  shipment,  entirely  failed — one  only 
succeeded  ;  that  one  is  of  sonie  value. 

A  smalt  quantity  of  tea  nuts,  planted  out  in  December  last,  failed  to  germinate, 
though  fine,  healthy  nuts.  Considering  it  had  no  covering  or  protection  what- 
ever, after  planting,  in  consequeoce  of  my  absence  in  New  York,  and  a  severe 
frosty  winter  to  encounter,  it  would  have  been  marvelous  if  it  had  vegetated.  I 
planted  out  mj  sound  nuts,  received  this  month  on  the  15th  instant,  and  shall 

S*ve  them  njy  watchful  care.    Whether  the  same  aeaaon  of  the  year  adapted  to 
e  planting  of  tea  nuts  in  China,  Java  and  India,  wilt  be  equally  favorable  in 
this  climate,  remains  to  be  proved.     The  fact  that  the  tea  plant  buds  and  blos- 
Bom^atlhe  same  time  here  as  in  Asia,  is  in  favor  of  an  identity  of  time  in  planting. 
The  lea  seed,  as  generally  denominated,  is  of  the  siie  and  color  of  a  haila 
'     "  erage  sized  nut  equals,  in  weight,  eight  cotton  seeds.    The  bulk  of 


light,  eig 
25i  inch, 


«  full  sized  lea  nut  is,  in  circumference,  2^  inches,  of  a  middle  .    ,  _ 

inches,  average  perhspa  1}^  inches.  Like  all  nuts,  it  contains  an  oily  kernel, 
covered  with  a  shell,  thicker  than  that  of  a  cotton  seed,  but  lalLer  thinner  than 
that  of  a  hazle  nut.  The  public  mind  is  misled  by  calling  it  tea  seed.  It  should 
be  caUod  Ua  nu(,  denoting  more  distinctly  to  those  unacquainted  with  it  its 
true  character. 

Many  persons  have  written  to  me,  from  distant  parts  of  the  counbry,  request- 
ing me  to  forward  to  them  a  small  qaantity  of  tea  aed  in  a  letter,  evidently 
deceived  by  its  having  been  called  lea  seed,  and  ignorant  of  the  site  to  which  a 
letter  would  be  swelled  by  such  an  inclosure.  To  avoid  misconception  on  this 
point,  and  to  convey  a  more  just  and  definite  idea,  it  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to 

The  tea  plants  set  out  last  December  have  had  a  severe  trial  &om  the  combined 
influence  of  heat,  cold  and  drought.  Nothing  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  can  be 
more  delicate  than  a  young  tea  sprout  just  shouting  above  ground.  The  rays  of 
a  burning  sun,  reflected  from  a  sandy  soil,  burn  off  both  leaf  and  stem  of  a 
young  shoot  just  as  if  concentmted  by  a  tent  During  the  long  drought  in 
AuguHt  and  September,  about  fifty-ei^t  days,  I  lost  twenty  to  thirty  young 
plants  by  the  heat  and  drought — showing  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  for  irri^tion,  and  of  nell  conntructed  shelters  for  shade  during 
the  heat  of  the  day.  Nothing  but  deep  digging  and  deep  planting,  in  this 
droughty  soil,  saved  my  plants.  Watering  aud  shading  are  beneficial. but  unless 
one  is  peculiarly  well  provided  with  conveniences  suited  to  the  business,  the 
labor  becomes  tedious  and  discouraging. 

Not  having  the  bamboo,  eitenaively  used  in  Chins  and  India,  I  have  con- 
structed a  tripod  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  thatched  it  with  grass,  called  in  this 
part  of  the  country  broom  sedge,  equoUr  efficient  as  a  shelter  aesinst  severe 
frost  or  heat,  and  just  as  easily  put  on  and  taken  off,  as  a  gentlemaiTs  hat.  It  is 
only  during  the  very  infancy  of  the  tea  plant  that  it  requires  these  delicate  at- 
tentions. As  it  ^ins  streugth  and  hardihood  by  age,  it  Decomes  proof  against 
the  severity  of  winter,  and  the  scorching  heats  of  summer. 

The  tea  plants  in  my  garden,  although  the^  have  bad  to  form  both  root  and 
branch,  have  grown  since  April  from  six  to  eighteen  inches. 
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The  foliace  and  every  twicr  is  the  growth  of  this  season.  Many  of  them  are 
covered  with  blossom  buds  20  in  number,  all  pressing  forward  to  their  blossom. 
The  first  full  blossom  appeared  on  the  20th  September.  Other  planti,  botli 
black  and  green,  have  continued,  and  now  continue  to  follow.  Tne  tea  plaat 
blossoms  in  Ohina  and  India  in  September  and  October.  It  is  a  pleasing  fea- 
ture to  observe  the  appearance  of  the  blossoms  in  this  climate,  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  or  the  tea  plant  that  it  blossoms  sparingly  at  one  time,  but 
continues  to  put  out  its  blossoms  until  spring ;  and  pods  containing  the  ripe 
tea  nut,  may  oe  gathered  at  the  same  time  as  the  blossoms,  in  the  autumn.  Tae 
blossom  is  cream  color,  with  a  delicate  fragrance  like  a  weak  violet.  The  petals 
inclosing  the  flower  before  its  full  blossom  are  six  in  number,  and  the  blossom 
drops  off  in  three  or  four  days  after  it  is  fully  developed.  There  is  seldom 
more  than  two  blossoms  at  the  same  time  upon  tne  same  plant,  but  others  follow 
6oon  after  the  loss  of  the  first.  Tour  obedient  servant, 

Juviua  Smitb. 

Orexnviixx,  S.  C,  November  7, 1849. 
Dear  Sot :  What  was  true  when  I  wrote  you  on  the  1 9th  October  in  reference 
to  the  tea  plant,  is  now  an  error.  I  remarked  that  there  was  seldom  more  than 
one  blossom  at  a  time  upon  my  tea  plant»,  and  that  I  had  not  seen  more  than 
two.  From  that  period  to  the  present  time,  the  number  of  blossoms  ha?  contin- 
ued to  increase,  so  that  now  several  plants  have  each  from  six  to  twelve  blos- 
soms, such  numbers  opening  at  the  same  time,  present  the  appearance  of  a  hya- 
cinth in  full  blossom.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  not  only  tne  time  of  blossom- 
ing in  this  district  corresponds  with  the  time  in  China  ana  India,  but  the  manner 
also  in  which  the  blossoms  appear,  manifest  an  identity  of  climate  and  temper- 
ature, affording  presumptive  evidence  that  the  tea  nuts  will  mature  here  equally 
to  the  nature  of  the  plant  in  foreign  countries.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the 
progress  already  made,  the  cool  and  frosty  nights,  the  mild  and  balmy  days, 
peculiar  to  this  mountain  district,  are  perfectly  congenial  to  the  health  and 
vigorous  growth  of  the  tea  plant.  Considering  that  every  branch,  leaf  and 
blossom,  is  the  produce  of  this  year's  growth,  I  deem  it  prudent  to  shelter  the 
plants  when  appearances  indicate  a  frost  at  night,  otherwise  they  remain  with- 
out shelter,  and  1  trust  another  year  they  will  not  require  any,  whatever  the 
w«athcr  may  be.  Yours  truly.  Junius  Smith. 

2.  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  PROSPECTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  RELA- 
TIVE TO  THE  SUPPLY  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON. 

In  our  April  number,  we  published  the  conclusion  of  an  able  paper  which 
appeared  in  the  London  Economist,  with  the  above  title.  As  it  is  of  the  great- 
est interest  to  the  whole  southern  country,  we  insert  the  first  part  of  the  paper: 

"  At  a  time  when  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Uie  working  classes  of  this 
country  are,  fortunately  alike  for  the  credit  of  the  age,  the  future  safety  of  our 
institutions,  and  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  attracting  so  much  atten- 
tion, it  cannot  but  be  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance,  wnether  viewed  in 
a  social,  a  political,  or  a  commercial  light,  that  a  clear,  broad  and  enlarged  in- 
quiry should  be  instituted  into  the  present  position  and  future  prospects  of  the 
supply  of  that  raw  material,  upon  which  by  far  the  greatest  numbers  are  de- 
pendent in  our  great  manufacturing  community.  The  recent  rapid  changes  m 
the  price  of  cotton,  seem  to  force  this  subject  more  strongly  upon  us.  Lanca- 
shire contains  a  population  now  little,  if  anything,  short  of  2,000,000,  who  may 
be  said  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  interestea  in,  and  dependent  upon,  this  great 
article  of  industry.  The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  contains  a  population  of 
nearly  1,400,000,  of  whom  a  large  numoer  are  also  interested  in  the  same  indus- 
try, either  directly  in  itself,  or  as  intermixed  with  the  woolen  trade.  Lanark- 
shire contains  a  population  of  more  than  500,000,  whose  chief  dependence  is 
the  various  branches  of  the  cotton  trade.  In  round  figures,  therefore,  leaving 
out  Cheshire  and  other  isolated  places,  there  are  in  those  districts  a  population 
of  no  less  than  4,000,000,  the  gieat  bulk  of  whom  are,  directly  or  indirectly, 
chiefly  interested  in  this  trade.  In  those  districts,  too,  the  greatest  demand 
exists  for  taste,  talent  and  ability,  connected  with  all  the  arts  and  all  the]  sci- 
ences. There,  too,  is  the  greatest  demand  for  that  class  of  literature  which  affords 
employment  to  the  greatest  number  of  writers.    Dependent  upon  these  districta 
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Is  OUT  chief  navt^tion,  oar  comnieree  abroad,  oat  trade  st  home.  Thej  exert, 
according  to  their  condiaon,  a  greater  idfluetice  than  any  other  districts  upon 
the  general  revenue  of  (he  state.  Emphaticallj,  the  future  supplj  of  cotton  it 
"  a  condition-of-Englaad  question."  Need  we  urge  any  other  excuse  for  the 
'length  Bt  which  we  now  deem  it  our  duty  to  examine  it  t 

"  The  quarters  whence  Great  Britain  draws  her  supply  of  raw  cotton  may  bo 
classed  under  five  divisions:  North  America,  Brazil,  Egypt,  India  and  miscel- 
laneous countrie!,  chiefly  our  own  colonies.  On  the  increase  of  production  in 
these  lands,  and  ou  the  proportion  of  that  increase  which  is  sent  to  this  couatiy, 
depends  our  capability  of  extending  our  oolt«n  manufacture,  or  even  of  main- 
taining it  nt  its  present  level.  Let  us  therefore  consider  each  of  theseaources  of 
luppl;  in  turn,  that  we  may  be  able  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  our  expectations 
^rii  each.    North  America,  as  the  most  important,  we  wiU  leave  to  the  last. 

"  BxjtiiL  in  the  chief  source  whence  we  draw  our  aupply  of  long-stapled  cot- 
tone.     Braiil  has  sent  us  as  follows: 

AitMyun.  nran. 

ISJU— isst,  iBcinrin, i....]M.iH  i^ott 

1836— IBOT,        "         W3.«S  138,987 

1S40— 18M,        " Ml.asa  »L,U5 

IMi— IS49,        "         486,885  I»,1ST 

"  In  this  and  the  auceeeding  tables,  the  imports  for  1819  hare  been  found  by 

adding  lo  the  knoan  iraporta  for  the  firat  ten  months,  the  quantity  we  have  yet 

reason  to  expect,  or  that  which  ordinarily  arrives  in  November  and  December, 

"From  Brazil,  therefore,  our  annual  supply  has  diminished  nearly  50,000 

bales  :  or  if  we  compare  the  two  extreme  years  of  the  series,  mSQand  IMH,  the 

is  from  lSa,SE7  boles  to  100,244,  or  K.OOO  bales. 

—Our  Egyptian  supply,  which  is  long  Btapled  cotton,  has  ranged  «■ 

follows  : 

In  Jiw  yian.  Ftr  m. 

1800-1931,  UKlBrive, ee.nus  1«,SM 

1S3S— t83g,        "  1T3,U31  3i,e06 

IMO— 1844,        "         20T,91S  41.6S3 

18«— 184»,        <■ 2W,BB9  *4,9ia 

"The  supply  fiom  Egypt,  however,  seems  lo  have  reached  its  maiiumin  184S, 
in  which  year  we  received  81,344  bales  This  year  it  does  not  reach  half  that 
amount.  Iforeover,  this  country,  from  the  peculiar  circumsta  nces  of  its  govern- 
ment, is  little  to  be  relied  upon — the  supply  having  varied  from  40,S90  bales  in 
1B33,  to  2,569  boles  in  I633J:  and  again,  from  16^5  bales  in  1843,  to  66,000 
bales  in  1844. 
"  From  other  quarters,  chiefly  the  Weet  Indies,  the  supply  has  been : 

*ij(«»Kir..  Ferm. 

1890-11136,  lulndra,. eS.873  13,T'6 

1*34— 1839,        "         l«l,3e»  ai,2J* 

1840-181*,       " 115,881  i3,4;T 

181^—1819,        « 11.833  8,eM 

"EastIudies. — Onr  supply  from  this  quarter  varies  enorffiously,  from  90,000  to 
270,000  boles  per  annum,  inasmuch  as  we  only  receive  that  proportion  of  the 
crop  which  our  prices  may  divert  from  Ohinaorlrom  internal  consumption,  Onr 
imports  thence  Ikave  been  as  fellows  i 

1830-18.11,  Indiulr^ "   M},m  '  80,^ 


■igS 


1840— I8U,        "  l,leT.3M  233,400 

1816—1810,        "         9M,219  119,901 

"  The  summary  of  our  supply  from  all  these  quarters  combined,  is : 

Jn  Jtrt  r«n.  At  oh. 

1830-1834,  iMlniln, I,ai;.ll32  2«a,6M 

1R.16— 19.19,        "  1,701,101  S40.W0 

lMO-1844,        "  I,»61.3flJ  a>'l,S«4 

18)6—1819,        '•  I,«e4,310  192,961 

"  The  iC9ult  of  this  inquiTT,  then,  is,  that  our  average  annual  supply  from  all 
quartetB,  except  the.Unil«d  States,  was,  in  the  five  years  ending  loA,  less  by 
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7,358  bales  than  in  the  five  years  ending  1839,  and  less  by  60,000  bales  than  in 
the  five  years  ending  1844.  Of  this  diminished  supply,  moreover,  we  have  been 
ezportine  an  increasing  quantity;  viz.,  396,000  bales^n  the  last  five  years,  against 
342,000  bales  the  previous  five  years. 

"  UxiTsn  States.— We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  our  last  and  main  source 
of  supply,  America,  which  has  sent  us : 

IH  fiiTt  JftQTt*  JPtT  on* 

1890—1884,  inclafllT« 3,241,968  648,391 

1836—1839,        "          4,308,610  8fil.722 

1840— 1S44,        «         5,802,829  1,1(»;508 

1845—1849,        «         6»189,144  1,237,619 

"  The  last  &ve  years,  it  should  be  observed,  include  the  three  largest  crops 
ever  known,  one  very  deficent,  and  one  rather  so. 

"  It  is  a  known  and  admitted  fact  among  those  conversant  with  these  matters, 
that  a  price  of  4d  pound  laid  down  in  Liverpool,  leaves  sufiicient  profit  to  the 
American  planter  to  induce  him  to  grow  as  much  cotton  as  his  negroes  can 
gather ;  and  that,  therefore,  as  the  average  price  has  scarcely  ever  rangra  so  low 
as  this  for  any  great  number  of  weeks,  the  pos$ible  increase  of  the  crop  of  cotton 
will  keep  pace  with  the  actual  increase  of  the  negro  population,  and  cannot  do 
more.  Now  the  negroes  increase  at  a  very  regular  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per 
annum.  If,  therefore,  these  premises  be  correct,  it  will  follow  that  the  cotton 
crop  of  each  year  will  surpass  that  of  each  preceding  year  of  equally  favorable 
eondUiont  (i.  e.,  as  to  good  planting  and  picking  weather,  late  frosts,  freedom 
fh>m  worms,  inundations,  Ac.)  by  three  per  cent.  Accordingly,  we  find  this  to 
have  been  pretty  closely  the  case,  as  the  following  tables  will  show.  The  years 
1840, 1843,  and  1845,  were  favorable  years  for  the  growth  and  gathering  of  cot- 
ton. Let  us  see  what  crop,  each  of  Uiese  years,  ciuculated  on  the  above  bases 
(three  per  cent,  yearly  increase),  would  give  for  1849,  also  a  favorable  year: 

Aetual  crop.  No.  yean,  J^  eent,  StL  emp^  1840. 

1840, 2,178,000  9  87  2,866,000 

1843, 2,879,000  6  18  2,807,220 

1846, 2,3d4/)00  4  12  2,681,280 

Arenge, 2,784,833 

Actual  crop, 2,730,000 

"  From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  assuming  the  year  1838  as  a 
starting  point,  the  average  increase  of  the  American  crop  for  the  last  twelve 
years  has  not  quite  reached  three  cent.;  and  in  fact  whereon  for  a  short  series 
of  years  this  rate  has  been  exceeded,  it  has  been  attributable  simply  to  an  unusual 
run  of  favorable  seasons : 

What  the  crop  would  hare  been 
mtilh  no  extraordinary  eaustud- 
tiee,  and  increatinq  at  the  rate 
Tean,  of  8  per  eeiU.  peanv,  Aetwd  crop. 

1837—1838, ,..« , '   1,801,600 

1838—1839, 1,866,600  1,360,060 

183»-1840, 1,911,200  2,178,0r<0 

1840-1841, i 1,968,600  1,635.000 

1841—1842, 2,027,600  1,683,600 

1842-1843, 2,088,300  2,379,000 

1843—1844, 2,161,000  2,080,600 

1844—1846, 2,216,000  8,304,600 

1845—1846, 2,282,008  2,100,600 

1846—1847, 2,360,600  1,788,600 

1847—1848, 2,420,000  8,347,600 

1848—1849, 2,498,000  2,728,600 

1849—1860, 2,668,300  2,360,000  est. 

Avenge, 2,194,400  2,060,500 

"  It  is  dear,  then,  that  we  shall  be  sufficiently  near  the  mark  for  any  practical 
conclusions  if  we  assume  the  average  increase  of  the  American  cotton  crop  at 
three  per  cent,  per  annum,  barring  any  vnuMual  freedom  from,  or  occurrence  of, 
dif^asters,  such  as  sometimes  happen.  Let  us  now  inquire  what  proportion  of 
this  increase  will  fall  to  our  share. 

"  The  consumption  of  the  tJnited  States  itself  has  been  steadily  on  the  ad- 
vance, and  now  increases  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  about  35,000  bales.  It  is 
now  about  520,000  bales  yearly.    That  of  the  continent  now  reaches  (of  Ameri- 
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cnn  cotton)  about  700,000  bales.  America  and  the  contJDent  t^ereTora,  require 
sboiit  1,200,000  bales  at  present,  and  will  require  mora  each  year.  Moreover, 
they  will  iilwnys  take  precedence  of  Great  Britain,  as  their  margin  of  profit  U 
larger,  and  a  small  increase  of  price  is  of  less  consequence  to  their  niaiiiifiictur- 
vm  than  to  ours,  and  chi-ckn  coruumption  less.  The  following  table  wilt  thruir 
much  light  on  this  question  : 

Imp-l^/Am-crCn    &.  y  Jm,  (oTn  Jm.  mf  n  rrfoin'd 
nnntan.  Crraii'/Am.aC'iL      inBi <;.  Britain,     frim  0,nr<lain.forh<nBtamiump, 

mtO—iSU 8.9(I6,B3S  6,«>S.S29  29S.0M  6.5(rr,ffi» 

lS4i— IBM ll,SW,Bil  8,188,1*1  6i)e,(H0  6,M1,W4 

lomme, 1,444,283  S8i,316  301,040  84,276 

"  From  this  table  it  appears,  that  irhile  the  ^rovth  of  American  cotton  in  the 
last  five  years  exceeded  that  of  the  previituB  five  bv  the  unprecedented  quantity 
of  nearly  one  million  and  a  half  of  ^ales,  of  thid  Tncrease  only  395.000  reached 
this  country,  and  '/  Vtii  me  had  lii  Te-exi>ort  mare  thai  thret-hmTt'ii ,  leaving  an 
annual  increase  o™r(oWe/ar  AunK  (iHuumjrf  o«  of  only  17,000  bales.  For  any 
augTnentation  of  consumption  beyond  this,  we  have  been  drawing  on  oar  stocks. 
"  We  will  now  bring  into  one  view  the  ahole  supplv  and  the  whole  coasump- 
lion  n/  all  kin4i  of  coUon  in  Qreat  Britain  during  the  last  teii  years: 

¥Kk  vfart.       all  ituarieft-     BaUt  trporfd-       home  tfrm,     coo.  artnvaUg-     tufli  aniiua'J|r. 

.  1,7  $7,1  w  Qi7.<oO         i,]:ie,4ea  lyiiG.ww  i,3Mi,480 

.1,S02,4M  »02,860  B,SS9,eW  1,37 1, 9«  1,417,860 


Incronso ,8,600 

"We  have  taken  the  actual  consumption  of  1849  at  1,650,000  bales  only,  for 
reasons  hereafter  stated. 

"  Nov,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  figures  in  the  above  tables  are,  with  scarcely 
an  exceplion,  ascertained  facts,  and  not  estimates,  let  us  BUni  the  conclusions  ia 
vhich  they  hare  conducted  us ;  conclusions  sufficient,  if  not  to  alarm  us,  yet 
certainly  to  Create  much  uueaxiucss,  and  to  su^^'at  great  caution  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  great  manulacture  of  England. 


our  supply  of  cotton  from  mincellaneous  quarteni  iextlwliTig  the 

i)  has  for  many  years  been  decidedly,  though  irregnlarlyifcerea«in^, 

"  3.  1'hat  our  supply  of  cotton /rom  all  qaojlen  (including  the  United  States), 


available  for  home  cunsuinption,  has  of  late  years  been  falling  off  at  the  rate  of 
1,0U0  boles  u  week,  while  our  cansumptiun  Itas  been  increasing  during  the  same 
period  at  the  rale  of  3,CU0  bales  a  week. 

"  3.  That  the  United  States  is  the  only  country  where  the  growth  of  cotton  is 
on  the  increase  ;  and  thnt  there,  even,  tlie  increase  doe^  not,  on  an  avera^,  ex- 
ceed threeper  cent., or  eo,006  bales  annually,  which  is  barely  sufficient  to  supply 
the  increasing  demand  for  if.s  own  consumption,  and  for  the  continent  of  Europe. 

"i.  That  no  stimulus  of  price  can  materially  augment  this  annual  increase, 
as  the  planters  always  grow  as  much  cotton  as  the  negro  population  can  pick. 

"5.  i'liat,  consequently,  if  the  cotton  manufai-tory  of  Great  Britain  is  to  in- 
creaM  at  all — an  if.  pmtnt  fmliyig — it  can  only  be  enabled  to  do  so  by  applying 
a  great  stimulus  tn  the  growth  of  cotton  in  other  countries  adapted  for  the 

"  Within  the  memory  of  many  now  living,  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  countries  from  which  our  main  hulk  of  cotton  is  procured.  In  the  infancy 
nf  the  manufacture  our  chief  supply  came  from  the  Mediterranean,  especially 
from  Smyrna  and  Maha.  Neither  of  these  places  now  sends  us  more  than  a  Few 
chance  bags  occasionally.  In  tlie  last  century  the  West  Indies  wore  our  princi- 
pal Buiirce.  In  the  year  HKC,  out  of  20,000.000  lbs.  imported,  5,000,1)00  came 
from  Smyrna,  and  the  rest  from  the  West  Indies.  In  184^,  the  West  Indies  sent 
us  only  about  1,300  boles.  In  1781  Brazil  began  to  Bend  us  cotton,  and  the  sup- 
ply Iheme  continued  I«  increase,  though  irrcgularlv,  till  lUiJO,  since  which  time 
ilhsL'  fallen  off  to  one-half.  About  II--2S,  Egyptian  cotton  began  to  come  in 
considerable  quantities ;  its  cultivalj|On  having  been  introduced  into  that  countiy 
33  VOL.  II 
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two  years  before.  The  import  exceeded  80,000  bales  in  1845 ;  the  average  of 
Uie  last  three  years  has  not  been  a  third  of  that  quantity.  Cotton  has  always 
bivn  ^rown  lart^ely  in  Hindoos«tan,but  it  did  not  send  much  to  England  tillabout 
thirty  years  aj^o.  In  the  five  years  ending  lt*24  the  yearly  average  import  was 
33,5(10,'' in  1^41  it  reached  274,000,  and  may  now  be  rougnly  estimated  at  200,- 
000  bales  a  year. 

"Now  what  is  the  reason  why  these  countries,  after  having  at  one  time  pro- 
duced ^o  largely  and  i>o  well,  should  have  ceased  or  curtailed  their  growth  within 
recent  years  t    It  is  clearly  a  que$>tion  of  price.    Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the 

At  thf  close  of  the  years 

1^3(w-isa9  incluaivv^ — Loweit  price  of  Pemuabooo, 9^ 

1S40— 1S43        "  "  ••  '•  7  I 

1^44~1848        •'  «  «  «  6J^ 

Fall  percent, * 34 

1830— iK^'iO  incluKiTc— Lowem  price  of  Maranbajn. 8V^ 

1S4<'— Is4a        •♦  **  ••  «  ff% 

lS+4— 1848        «  «*  "  **  4>2 

Fall  percent., < 42 

1836— 1839  incluBiTc.— Lowest  price  of  Egyptian, 10^^ 

1840-~]S43        '*  ♦*  «  "  i 7 

1844—1848        "  "  "  "  ....* bj^ 

Fall  per  cent., 43 

183P— 1S30  incluaWe.— Lowest  price  of  8urat, 4*^ 

1M<>— 1S43        "  "  "  «'       3V2 

1K44— 1548        «  "  "  «      3^ 

Fall  per  cent, 40 

"Here,  surely,  may  bo  read  the  explanation  of  the  deplorable  falling  off  in 
our  mi^cellaneous  supply.  From  the  four  years  ending  1^39 — when  the  gpeai 
stimulus  was  given  which  procured  us  so  ample  a  supply  during  the  succeeding 
period — to  the  quinquennial  period  ending  1H48,  there  has  been  a  fall  in  price, 
on  an  average,  of  40  per  cent.  Unless,  therefore,  we  as.sume  either  an  enormous 
mari^in  of  protit  in  tne  earlier  period,  or  an  extreme  dimunition  in  the  cost  of 
producing  the  article  of  late  years,  such  a  fall  in  price  would  be  quite  sufiicicnt 
to  direct  canital  and  industry  into  other  channels,  and  to  prevent  so  bulky  an 
article  as  cotton  from  being  grown  or  forwarded, 

*'  In  both  Brazil  and  India,  freight  and  carriage  form  an  inordinate  proportion 
of  the  price  of  cotton.  In  both  countries  the  bales  are  carried  great  distances  on 
tlie  backs  of  mules  or  other  beasts  of  burden.  The  deficiency  of  j^ood  rfj^ads, 
convcnitMit  vehicles,  and  safely  navigable  rivers,  in  the  cotton  districts  of  both 
countries,  swells  the  expense  of  bringing  the  bales  to  the  shipping  ports  to  such 
an  extent,  that  when  prices  are  low  in  Kngland,  the  ultimate  net  remittance  to 
the  planter  is  quite  insufiicient  to  repay  the  cost  of  g^wing,  picking  and  pack- 
ing.  In  some  years  the  price  of  mucL  of  the  Surat  cotton  sent  to  this  country- 
was  so  low  as  only  to  remit  one  penny  a  pound  to  the  shipper  at  Bombay  ;  and 
by  the  time  this  reached  the  actual  grower,  it  had  probably  dwindled  away, 
through  the  expenses  of  carriage,  to  a  sum  inadecjuate  even  to  pay  the  govern* 
ment  rent.  Our  supply  from  both  these  countries  will  depend  entirely  upon 
price.  In  Bnizil,  where  we  believe  the  sugar  cultivation  is  less  profitable  tnan 
formerly,  a  range  of  prices  5(1  per  cent,  higher  than  those  of  the  last  few  years 
would  probably  induce  the  planters  to  increase  their  cotton  grounds,  and  would 
repay  them  for  so  doing.  In  regard  to  the  East  Indies,  where  large  quantities 
are  always  grown,  our  supply  thence  depends  upon  two  things — first,  the  de- 
mand of  China,  which  is  usually  supplied  before  Great  Britain ;  and,  secondly, 
on  the  question  whether  the  net  price  at  Bombay  or  Madras  will  pay  for  picking, 
cleaning,  packing  and  transporting  to  the  coast.  Under  the  stimulus  of  high 
prices  such  as  prevail  at  this  moment),  large  quantities  would,  we  doubt  not, 
ne  sent  forward ;  and  the  price  that  will  be  requisite  to  secure  such  largo  sup- 
plies will  diminish  as  the  means  of  carriage  are  increased  and  cheapened,  if 
the  prices  of  the  last  five  years  continue,  we  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  supply  will  inevitably  continue  to  fall  off. 

"  'V^'e  do  not  participate  in  the  sanguine  expectations  which  many  parties  en- 
tertain,  that  even  with  higher  prices  the  quantity  and  quality  ox  Last  India 
cotton  sent  to  this  country  can  progress  so  rapidly  as  to  render  us  at  all  inde- 
pendent of  the  American  supply.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  absence  of  good 
roads  or  navigable  rivers  in  the  cotton  districts,  the  length  of  time  and  expend!- 
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tme  or  capital  needed  before  the  wart  of  those  can  be  supplied  by  the  establish- 
ment of  milrottda,  and  the  languid  and  iinentcrprising  character  of  tlie  people, 
must  iiecewiBrily  cau^  any  material  tncrea'^e  of  supply  (at  lea^t  over  S^I.UUO 
bales  per  annum),  lu  be  a  matter  of  very  alow  and  coellv  operation.  And  in  the 
Becotid  place,  the  quality  uf  the  cotton  ^niwn  in  India  ]s  peculiar  ;  and  this  pe- 
culiarity is  Etill  traceable,  though  in  a  modified  degree,  in  whatever  locality, 
and  fnim  whatever  seed  the  plant  is  grown,  even  in  llie  best  specimens  (improv- 
ed as  they  untjuestionably  are)  wliicli  have  of  late  been  i^etil  to  thia  coutitrr ; 
ftnd  ihia  pl:s^ul]a^ity  will  always,  we  fear,  prevent  it  from  being  substitutable  for 
American  cotton,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

"Our  hopes  lie  in  a  very  different  direction;  we  look  t«  our  West  Indian, 
African  and  Austialian  colonies,  as  the  quarters  from  vhicb,  would  goverumenC 
only  afford  every  pauibU  facility  (we  adk  and  wish  for  no  morel,  wo  might,  er« 
long,  draw  such  a  supply  of  cotton  as  would,  to  say  the  least,  make  the  tluctu- 
atioiis  of  the  American  crop,  and  the  varying  proportion  of  it  which  falls  to  our 
share,  of  far  less  consequence  to  our  prosperity  than  tliey  now  are, 

"  The  West  Indies,  as  we  have  already  seen,  vised  to  send  us,  sixty  years  ago, 
about  40,00  I  bales,  or  three-fourths  of  our  tben  supply.  But  the  enormous 
profits  realized  on  the  growth  of  su^r,  partly  caused,  and  much  prolonged,  by 
our  prohibitory  duties  on  all  competing  sugars,  directed  tho  attention  of  the 
colouii^ls  exclusively  in  that  direction.  As  m  the  analof^us  case  of  protected 
wheat  in  this  country,  other  cultivation  was  gradually  abandoned  in  favor  of  a 
single  article;  tho  cune  was  grown  in  soils  and  localities  unfit  for  it,  and  into 
which  nothing  but  the  protective  system  could  have  fureed  it ;  and  cotton  was 
altogellier  ucKlecIed.  Many  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  St.  Vincent,  especially, 
which  are  worst  adapted  for  tlie  cane,  are  the  best  adapted  for  the  cotton  plant, 
whicli  Oourishes  in  light  and  dry  soils,  and  especially  near  the  sea  coast.  The 
artificial  stimulus  which  our  mistaken  policy  so  lon^  applied  to  sui;ar  cultiva- 
tion, havin^r  been  withdrawn,  it  must  be  abandoned  lu  all  unsuilable  localities; 
and  would  be  well  replaced  by  cotton.    What  price  would  be  required  to  repay 


ig  at  how  small  a  cost  it  might 


he  placed  on  ship-hoard  in  all  those 

"" "    '  -    -    '-■—■>    —     le  ot  DTotluction, __,  _. 

n  the  United  Statt.-s,  if 


;tK, 


up  the  , 

S  higher  than  that  of 
Our  belief  ie  "-' 

.  _. ilion  of  ournlant«rs  once  more  enerirelicall 

Ijiey  mii;htsc 
find  a  use  for 

[From  the  W*flblDgtoa  ttcpubtic 
3.  "THE  COTTOS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

"  llEW'R'i.  Emroas — My  attention  has  been  frequently  called  to  this  subject  of 
late,  and  I  verily  believe  that  an  essay,  or  rather  treatise,  upon  the  cotton  of  the 
Uuited  States,  would  he  out  of  tho  most  valuable  that  could  be  given  to  the 
piililic.  I  would  first  consider  tho  peculiarity  of  the  plant  in  the  latitudes  in 
which  we  cultivate  it,  the  difference  between  it  and  that  which  is  produced  in 
olbiT  parts  of  the  world,  the  demand  and  production,  the  possible  competition, 
and  all  the  ramified  topics  connected  with  this  fruitful  theme. 

"  The  upland  cotton  region  in  the  United  Stales  may  be  said  to  lie  between 
30*  and  35-'  of  north  latitude,  exti^nding,  in  length  from  east  to  west,  from  south- 
ern Virginia  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Its  first  and  most  slrikiug  characleristic  with- 
in tlieee  bounds  is,  that  it  is  an  annual  growth,  and  bears  an  annual  crop,  like 
wheat  or  com.  There  is  tho  regular  season  of  growth,  Dower,  frnit  (if  1  may 
u>c  this  expression;  and  decay.  It  is  supplied  with  regular  rains,  and  its 
growth,  in  duo  time,  is  arrested  by  fiost.  Tlie  sap  of  the  plant,  instead  of  being 
emploved  in  the  foniiation  of  Icif  aud  woody  filler,  is  expended  in  the  produc- 


emploveo  in  the  foniiation  of  Icif  aud  woody  filler,  is  expend 
litm  of  its  pods  and  seeds.    Instead  ot  aspiring  to  the  chara 


f'.'l 

■l 
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ornamental ;  and  the  snow-white  appearance  when  the  bowls  are  opened  is,  if 

Sossible,  still  more  so.  The  yield  is  more  abundant  in  consequence  of  the  me- 
ium  size  of  the  plant,  the  circumstance  of  it«  vi^or  being  exhausted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  its  fruit,  while  the  uniformity,  strength  and  firmnefis  of  the  staple  is 
predsely  that  which  peculiarly  fits  it  for  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  cotton 
fabrics  entering  into  tne  ordinary  use  and  consumption.  To  show  how  much 
the  fruit  is  influenced  by  climate  and  locality,  I  may  cite  the  well  known  fact, 
that  the  upland  cotton  seed,  when  carried  to  the  sea  coast,  and  to  the  south  of 
latitude  3U°,  changes,  in  two  years'  time,  to  the  black  seed  and  long  staple,  and 
so  vice  versa. 

'*  South  of  latitude  30*^,  there  is  a  continual  effort  of  nature  to  form  wood, 
leaves  and  blossoms,  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit ;  and  beyond  the  region  of  frost, 
it  gradually  becomes  a  perennial,  sometimes  a  tree— of  course,  a  thin  bearer,  iti 
staple  irregular,  silky  and  weak  ;  perhaps  bettor  adapted  to  some  delicate  fab- 
rics, and  comparatively  limited  consumption.  For  this  reason,  the  Americai 
upland  cotton  need  fear  no  rival  within  the  tropics,  either  in  the  West  Indies^ 
the  Brazils  or  India.  It  is  true  that  Egypt  lies  north  of  30*^,  but  that  part  of 
Africa  being  on  the  western  side  of  Uiat  hemisphere,  tlie  climate  corresponds 
with  20*^  on  the  eastern  side.  It  seems  now  to  be  admitted,  that,  from  the  pe- 
culiarity of  climate  and  position,  there  is  no  country  on  the  globe  that  can  riTal 
or  supersede  the  United  States  in  this  invaluable  production,  unices  it  be  ^ 
British  possessions  in  Australia  ;  and  the  distance  is  too  ^reat,^if  the  same 
article  could  be  produced,  to  transport  it  to  the  European  market,  in  preference 
to  other  articles  produced  in  those  countries.  It  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  gilt  of 
Providence  to  our  favored  land. 

"At  one  time  there  was  thought  to  be  danger  of  over-production  ;  but  ppoent 
statistics  prove  that  the  danger  lies  in  the  deficiency  of  the  supply,  and  hewsc 
the  steady  rise  in  price.  As  to  tlie  increase  of  production,  it  cannot  be  as  rapid 
as  heretofore ;  the  easily  cultivated  uplands  of  cotton  States  haTioff  been  pretty 
generally  occupied,  ana  a  large  portion  of  them  worn  out.  But  mere  are  sstiD 
large  bodies  of  low  land  west  of  the  Mississippi,  Red  river,  Ac,  capable  of  being 
brought  into  cultivation.  Cotton,  at  twelve  cents,  is  a  better  crop  than  sogar 
at  six  ;  and,  consequently,  the  rise  in  price  will  tend  to  check  the  establishmesi 
of  sugar  plantations.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  i 
well  •regulated  cotton  plantation  in  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  The  la- 
bor is  light,  healthy,  and  does  not  occupy  the  time  so  entirely  as  to  prevent  the 
planter  from  raising  an  abundance  of  provisions  for  the  sustenance  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  even  for  providing  them  clothing.  The  planter  generally  lives  in  the 
midst  of  his  people,  and  sees  to  all  their  wants  ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  (S 
thought  by  those  who  are  not  personally  acquainted  with  their  situation,  thej 
are  a  happy  and  contented  race,  with  strong  mutual  attachments  between  them 
and  the  mast«r*s  family. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  although  I  believe  it  would  no*, 
be  difliicult  to  write  a  volume,  if  I  were  to  view  it  in  all  its  bearings. 

"H.  M.  Brackknuidg*.'* 

4.  SUGAR  PRODUCT  OF  NORTH-WEST  LOUISIANA. 

This  interesting  region  which  is  conceived  by  the  best  judges  enainently  fit- 
ted for  the  production  of  sugar,  and  which  is  already-  somewhat  largely  entered 
upon  this  business,  promises  in  the  future  to  give  the  largest  results  in  this  in- 
dustrv.  The  planters,  having  been  so  long  unfortunate  in  cotton,  are  now  turn- 
ing tKeir  attention,  almost  universally,  to  this  product.  We  note  that  the  ed- 
itor of  the  AUxandria  Demoeral  announces  his  intention  to  prepare  a  series  of 
papers,  describing  the  sugar  estates  already  in  the  parish,  and  other  minutis  sta- 
tistical in  regard  to  them  and  their  prospects.  We  shall  be  most  happy  to  re- 
publish, in  tne  Review,  this  series,  and  any  other  facts  which  may  be  coinmiini- 
cated  to  us  by  the  citizens  of  that  quarter.  For  the  present,  we  cannot  do  better 
tlian  extract  from  the  remarks  of  tne  Democrat : 

•♦  We  can  see  no  good  reason  why  Rapides  is  not  entitled  to  as  much  consid- 
eration abroad  as  our  sister  parishes  below.  True,  as  regards  cane  culture,  ske 
is  in  her  infancy,  but  that  infancy  is  fast  ripening  into  mature  manhood.  The 
almost  incessant  floods  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  numerons  crevasses  made  in 
consequence,  have  induced  or  compelleu  many  planters  to  abandon  their  \nn6s. 
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and  look  for  liomtn  ebewhere.  Before  the  of  erflnv  of  August  last,  our  parish 
was  altractm(j  very  general  attention,  as  being  adrair^ly  adapted  to  the  auo- 
cessful  culture  of  cane,  and  almost  every  steamer  brought  to  our  shares  strangers 
to  examine  our  unrivaled  soil  and  great  natural  resources  for  the  planting  in- 
terest. The  unfortunate  eveut  alluded  to  blasted,  for  a  time,  bright  prospects 
for  the  future.  So  proue  is  the  human  mind  to  deal  in  eeneralitiea — to  reverse 
a  rule  or  logic,  making  tlie  leuer  include  the  greater — that  those  vho  contem- 
plated removing  here,  thus  swelling  the  a^^regale  wealth  and  population  of  the 
parish,  were  deterred,  from  an  erroneous  idea  that  a  dove  could  nut 


pari     ,     _.       ..   

ing  place  within  our  broad  domains.  Having  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  divisions  of  our  pariiih,  they  took  it  furRrantcd  that  all  portions  shared  [*" 
fate  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 

"  The  sketches  we  propose  to  give  will  place  this  matter  in  a  proper  ligl 
It  will  be  shown  that  the  loss  sustained  by  sugar  planters  from  the  overflow 
was  inconsiderable — that  the  general  yield  was  satii^ractory — and  that  the  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  cane  overQowed,  yielded,  on  many  places,  an  average 
quantity  of  sugar  to  the  acre.  Such  facts,  it  is  believed,  will  have  a  salutary 
effect  abroadi  enhancing  the  credit  of  the  parish  and  the  Value  of  our  lands,  and 
bringing  amonz  us,  in  all  probability,  men  of  solid  Wealth,  intelligeDce,  and 
sound  practical  knowledge. 
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1.  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


TERHITOHIES. 
Oreson  Territory,  bomdrd  on  Ihfl  uortb  1^  the  parallel  of     ^-v^*        '*— v™* 


It  bj  tbcHocky  mDunUi<n*,and  urit  b;  the  PkiDf  ocnn 3il,4a3 


Duth  bj  tba  psnil. 

the  Dorlh  by  thu  par&lt«]  of  4U°  north  lutltuilo.  uvt  by  lae  hi*. 

uU  WMt  by  the  Kockj  ■DouDtiloa .'   I2a,MS        ~ 733,2*9 

WlKamHO  lerritorr,  bonndnl  cut  bi  lbs  Minrttidppl  rlTtr 
HHl  Dotlli  bj  tba  Staff  nfWI«aniln,l>cinii  lliD  bilume  rnmiln- 
Ingof  IheoM.SorthwMtTiTrilmy, MJM        22,336 

Indlmi  trrritorj.  iltuiiUd  ii|.iit  of  (ho  SUlra  ot  HiHourl  Bad 
Arkiuuu.uidiiouthaftbe  Plntts  or  .Nebmka  river,  held  ud 
•Morlionrd  In  put  for  Irullsn  purpoKI^  leO,»U  UMV  23S3&1 

Territory  in  up|>«r  CiJirbniiii  tail  Siw  Mcileo,*  litusUd 
mwt  of  tho  Rio  Ummlt  to  Its  Hum,  uul  or  ■  nuriillan  line  <, 

tta'^nm  tDllHpuiil]elDfl'J°DarU)Utitude,aedcd  toUieUnllBl 
StMos  by  tbo  tnUy  vlth  Ucxlu  or  18W S21,«W       3M3S3  ttH/flS 

Total, l,MW,air       X%Ti»      J,M1^ 

Th.lptrlof  Tei»«ii.bl(JiltBiM«tDfHKBIoar»nd»mndwe.t  '      " 

of  Ibc  Neunn  riviT,  from  the  moulb  at  the  fiiniicr  river  up  to 
a  line  drawn  Avm  ■  point  ■  ihort  •l<>bu)c<  nortb  of  i'uo  to  the 
numoftbeEnHenidnTirrr.lieilimiitoliit 63,018  D2,01g 

or,  nploUtltndeoftPnorth, *3,63T         Bl.aw  ]24,M3 

Miking,  togetber.t 43,G3I        133,414  ]7G,»M 

bythr)  .  -    n.      o       n  ,  n.       ...     ,      1. 


truly,  eicluriidy  to  time  portiou  ol  country  iTlnc  wiM  of  tba  Kkt  OnaOo. 


UeHoo  by  tlM  UM 
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TEXAS  IX  THREE  DIVIBIONS. 

Sq.  Villa. 

J  St.  Between  the  Sabine  and  Nuccos  riven,  mutfa  of  Eneonada  rirer  (T.  proper), 14^,409 

2d.  Between  tiie  Nue<v»  and  Rio  Grande,  south  of  Kownada  rl^er, 52,018 

8d.  North  of  Paaoand  the  Enmnada  river  (Santa  fe  country), 124,933 

Total, 325,5-20 

lat.  Number  of  miles  of  coast  acquired  by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande 400 

2d.  Number  of  miles  of  coast  on  the  Pacific,  includint;  Oregon  and  CiJilbrnia.  In  Cali- 
fornia, 970;  Oregon,  50U;  Btraits  of  Juan  do  Puca,  160, 1,020 

Total,  including  Texas,  2,020 


TABLE  EXHIBITING  THE  AREAS  OP  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  AKD  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UNITED 


STATES  IN  SQUARE  MILKS  AND  ACRESf 


FREK  STATES.  Sq.  mtlf*. 

Maine,  35,000 

Vermont, 8,0tK) 

New   Hampshire,  8,0:J0 

Massachusetts,  7,250 

Rhode  Island, 1,2UU 

Ck>nne<*tiout,    4,750 

New  York,  46.1NI0 

New  Jersey, 6,S61 

Pennsylvania, 47.000 

Ohio, 39.964 

Illinois, 55,405 

Michigan, 5A.243 

Iowa, 50,914 

Wisconsin,  53,924 


Acre*. 

22,400.000 

5,120.00;) 

6,139.2(H) 

4,640,00l» 

768,()<K) 

3,040.(XK) 

29.44(KH00 

4,3.S4.t>10 

30,0X0.000 

2.'>,570.9»0 

21,t«7.7fO! 

35,459,200 

35,995,520 

32,584.0rX)' 

34,511.310 


SLAVt  STATU.  Sq*  tHtlt*, 

Delaware „  2,120 

Maryland,    » 11,000 

VirKinia,  6l.;J52 

North  Carolina, 45,500 

South  Carolina, 2K.000 

GeorRia,    5s.c»00 

Kentucky,   37.t>«50 

Tennessee,    44,0C»0 

lionisinna,    46.431 

Mi.<!v'(issippi, 47.147 

Aliibama, 50,722 

Missouri, 67,.'l80 

Arkansas, 52,108 

Florida, 09,268 


Acret. 

1,356,800 
7,040gOOO 
39.2t.5.280 
29.120.000 
17.920,000 
37.120,000 
24,11.5.200 
2S,lfO.00O 
29,715.840 
80.174.OSO 
32,44f>2,0-M) 
43.123.200 
33,406.720 
37,931,520 


Total  of  the  free  StatM,  a  454,340       290,777,000  Total  of  the  slave  States,  6610,708       390,910,720 


Texas, 325,520 

District  of  Columbia, c  50 


208,332,800 
82,000 


TERRITORY    NORTH    AND    WEST   OF    THE    MlSSISaiPPI   RIVER   AND   EAST    OF    THE  ROCKT 

MOUNTAINS. 

Sj.  milts.  Acres. 

Boundrnl  north  by  49°  north  latitude,  oa<»t  by  Mis^issipi  riyer,  south 

by  State  oflowa  and  Platte  river,  and  weet  by  Rocky  mountains, 723,248  462,878,720 

Indian  territory,  situated  west  of  the  States'of  Arkansas  and  Missouri, 

and  south  of  the  Platto  river, 218,851  159,261,640 

Old  Northwest  territory,  balanoe  remaining  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river  and  north  of  Wisconsin, 22.336  14,295,010 

Total  of  old  territory  and  organized  into  SUtes, d  901,435  630,438,400 


TERRITORY  EXCLL*SIVE  OF  OLD  TERRITORY  EAST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


iS/.  ntilrs. 

Orcffon 341,4(W 

California, 44X,09l 

New  Mexico,* 77,;{S7 

Texas,* 325,520 


Total 1,193,061 


Acrf$. 

218,530.320 

287,162,240 

49,527,080 

208,332,h00 

763,559,010 


Sq.  miUt. 
a  454.340 
b  610.798 
coO 
d  094,435 

2,059,623 


Acres. 

290,777  .COO 

390,910.720 

02,000 

636,4:38,400 

1,318,158,720 


Lcnfcth  of  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  river 1,450  miles. 

Length  of  the  Atlantic  coast  from  St.  Mar>''s  to  cape  of  Florida, 4r)0    " 

Length  of  the  Qulf  coast  to  the  mouth  of  Sabine, 1,200    ** 


Total,    3,100 


u 


The  new  States  are  larpfer  than  some  of  the  old  ones. 

Missouri  is  the  largest  State  at  present,  except  Texas,  which  is  to  be  divided 
into  four  Stati&q. 

The  area  of  the  State  of  California,  according  to  an  estimate  made  on  Preuss's 
map  of  1846,  is  158,500  square  miles. 


«  Taking  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary. 
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ESTIMATED  SUHFACEB   OF  OTHEK  STATES. 

Sq.  miJ*'». 

California  is  about  3U  times  larger  than  Loulgiana,' f. 46,431 

«  "  2><  «  «  MlMourl,    67,380 

"  «         il4         «  «         Kentucky 37,680 

'*  **         2]4         «  «  Virginia, i...  61,262 

"  "  3U         «  «  Now  York, 46.ft00 

"  "         3>5         "  "  Penn«ylTftnia,  47,000 

The  areragc  diatanoo  of  tho  sea  coast  troia  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  new  State  of 

California,  in,  212  miles. 

Total  lengthfrom  north  to  south, 764    " 

Length  of  sea  coast, 970    « 

The  surface  of  Deseret,  estimated  on  Preu&s's  map,  is  as  follows  : 

iSS^.  miUs. 

Part  situated  in  Oregon,   20,000 

"         "        California  territory, 310,000 

«       within  proposed  limits  of  State  of  California,  70,000 

V 

Total,  430,270 

2.  THE  BAYOU  MANCHAC  AND  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

Iberville,  New  River,  March,  1850. 

Dear  Sir — In  the  February  number  of  your  Review,  I  notice  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Albert  Stein,  on  "  Improvements  of  the  Missi?*8ippi,"  in  the  next  to 
the  last  paragraph  of  which,  there  is  so  outrageous  an  error  stated,  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  correcting  it.  Your  Review  is  too  widely  circulated  to  allow  such 
an  error  to  pass  without  correcting.  Indeed,  Mr.  Stein's  character  as  an  engi- 
neer is  too  highly  appreciated  to  admit  of  it  The  paragraph  is  as  follows : 
"  But,  better  Far  than  the  construction  of  extensive  lateral  outlets,  at  vast  ex- 
pense, would  be  there-opening  of  the  bayou  Manchac.  This  having  once  been  a 
natural  issue  or  branch  of  the  Mississippi,  would  form  a  better  safety  valve  for 
the  escape  of  the  surplus  water  in  time  of  flood,  than  all  artificial  ones  that  may 
be  suggested  or  undertaken." 

Now,  this  bayou  never  was  fairly  open  to  the  Mississippi;  and,  if  ithad  been, 
it  would  have  inundated  the  whole  island,  of  course  including  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  The  Mississippi  flowed  past  it,  and  threw  into  it  some  water  from  an 
eddy.  The  bayou,  in  its  whole  length,  is  only  about  eighteen  miles  long,  from 
the  Mississippi  to  where  it  empties  into  the  river  Amite  ;  and  it  flows  into  that 
river  in  rather  an  up  tin  am  direction  with  the  Mississippi.  Where  are  Mr. 
Stein's  confluent  streams  ?  Is  there  .iny  con  fluency  between  the  streams  of  the 
Mississippi  and  bayou  Manchac?  Seven  or  eight  mil&s  of  the  bavou,  from  the 
Missiiisippi  down,  are  always  dry  at  low  stages  of  water,  in  both  the  Mississippi 
and  Amite.  The  lower  part  is,  at  all  times,  navigable  for  small  cfaft,  and  the 
water  flows  up  and  down  it  as  the  Amite  rises  and  falls.  This  bayou  is  the 
general  drain  of  about  one-half  of  the  parish  of  east  Baton  Rouge,  of  all  Iber- 
ville on  the  same  side  and  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  parish 
of  Ascension  ;.  for,  stranj^o  as  it  ma^  appear,  our  drainage  runs  in  a  direction 
up  stream  of  the  Mississippi.  From  tms  bayou  to  lake  Maurepas,  the  country 
is  overspread  with  slashes,  lagoons,  and  small  bayous,  and  a  small  part  only  of 
land  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amite,  on  the 
bayou  Manchac,  there  is  a  deep  swamp,  a  part  of  which,  called  the  Big  swamp, 
or  Devil's  swamp,  is  at  times  twenty  feet  deep  in  water.  But  our  State  engineer 
has  examined  this  bayou,  and,  I  understand,  has  made  a  correct  report  respecting 
it.  The  legislature  is  in  session  very  near  it,  and  each  member  has  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  it  personally  ;  and,  as  my  object  is  not  to  writ-e  an  es.say, 
but  merely  to  correct  an  error  pn)cee(ling  from  a  dangerous  source,  I  shall  con- 
clude with  only  adding,  that  a  I  Lie  la  i  m  between  the  bayou  and  New  Orleans 
are  lou):r  than  the  lana  on  the  river  jit  the  mouth  of  the  bayou,  and  that  water 
altcayt  seeks  its  led.  Your  humble  servant, 

Philip  Winfree, 

3.  RAILROADS  IN  MISSOURI. 

THE  GEOWTH,  FB0OEES8  AND   FROSPBCTS  OF  hT.   LOII?. 

Thomas  Allen  ha.s  presented  an  addrcs)  to  the  directo:s  of  the  Pacific  railroad 
eompauy,  which  has  been  chartered  at  St.  Louis,  with  the  view  of  a  present 
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▼estem  extension  to  the  State  line,  if  possible,  and  eyentnallj  onward  in  the 
direction  of  California.  Mr.  Ally's  adaress  is  a  ver^  interesting  one,  and  we 
extract  those  parts  which  relate  especially  to  the  citj  of  St.  Louis  and  its 
destinies : 

"  Geograpbicallj,  we  occupy  a  central  position,  and  possess  the  great  advan- 
tage of  being  at  the  convergence  of  several  navigable  water  courses  of  magnifi- 
cent extent,  and  incalculable  value  and  importance.    Nature  has  done  much  for 
us  ;  and  it  is  precisely  because  she  has  done  so  much,  that  we  have  not  felt  the 
necessity  of  doing  anything  for  ourselves,  while  our  neighbors,  at  the  north  and 
at  the  south  of  us,  are  making  the  greatest  exertions  to  triumph  over  nature,  and 
to  obtain  by  art  those  advantages  which  nature  denied  them.    At  the  same  time, 
it  is  not  to  De  denied  that  our  relations  to  the  navigable  rivers  constitute  our 
chief  natural  advantages.    The  great  majority  of  emigrants,  farmers  of  small 
means,  from  the  eastern  States,  desiring  to  settle  in  the  West,  not  desiring  to 
compete  with  slave  labor,  direct  their  steps  to  the  north  of  us,  while  the  emigrat- 
ing planter,  with  his  negroes,  seeking  a  western  home,  turns  his  course,  for  the 
greater  security  of  his  slave  propertjr,  to  the  south  of  us.    Of  the  foreign  emi- 
gration, our  city  has,  it  is  true,  received  a  very  lar^  share,  and  she  has  from 
that  and  other  causes,  chiefly  commercial,  prospered  in  an  unexampled  degree, 
while  the  interior  of  the  Slate  has  also  increased  in  population,  out  not  with 
the  same  rapidity.    For  example,  while  St.  Louis  nearly  doubled  her  population 
in  four  years,  the  counties  bordering  upon  the  Missouri  river  increased  but  about 
a  third  in  the  same  time.    But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  alone  with 
the  interior  of  Missouri  that  St.  Louis  finds  a  profitable  trafiic.    Divert  the  trade 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  of  the  Illinois  from  her,  and  the  consequences 
would  be  felt  to  be  of  serious  weight.    Her  commercial  prosperity  is  founded 
very  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  upon  what  is  called  the  *  produce  trade.*    In  this 
traae  the  productions  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  <even  of  Wisconsin,  are  exten- 
sively mingled  with  those  of  Missouri.    In  the  past  year,  1849,  the  number  of 
steamboat  arrivals  from  the  upper  Mississippi  were  806— from  the  Illinois  river 
they  were  C86,  while  from  the  Missouri  river  they  were  but  355.     The  numerous 
barges,  keels,  flat  and  canal  boats  which  arrive  here,  come  chiefly  from  the  npper 
Mississippi  and  the  Illinois.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  St.  Louis  traffic  is 
more  with  other  States  than  with  our  own.    To  the  great  productive  capabili- 
ties of  the  country  north  of  us,  the  inhabitants  apply  superior  industry  and 
energy.    Time,  in  developing  their  resources  and  increasing  their  wealth  and 
population,  has  also  brou^t  to  them  the  disposition  and  pemaps  the  means  to 
increase  their  facilities  of  intercourse,  and  to  extend  the  ran^e  of  their  market. 
Hence  we  see  them  devising  schemes  of  railroads  to  connect  tnem  with  the  lakes, 
and  with  the  great  chain  of  railroads  which  are  penetrating  tlie  West  from  the 
Atlantic  cities.    We  see  railroads  projected  from  Chicago  to  Cairo,  from  Spring- 
field to  Quincj^,  from  Springfield  to  lerre  Haute,  from  Peoria  to  Oquawka,  from 
Galena  to  Chicago,  from  Alton  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  from  St.  Joseph  to 
Hannibal,  in  our  own  State,  the  cost  of  survey  in  the  latter  case  paid  for  by  the 
State — ^all  of  them,  but  the  first  mentioned,  commended  to  the  public  as  proba- 
ble links  in  tlie  great  chain  which  is  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.    On 
the  south  of  us  we  see  projected  and  chartered  the  Missouri  and  White  river 
railroad,  and  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  river  railroad ;  railroads  in  Tennes- 
see, reaching  to  the  Mississippi,  while  our  countrymen  of  the  extreme  south, 
aided  and  backed  by  the  topographical  corps  of  the  United  States,  are  urging 
forward  a  railroad  by  the  Gila  route,  to  Uie  Pacific  at  San  Diego,  which  should  have 
a  terminus  upon  tne  Mississippi,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.    While  these 
movements  are  going  on  arouna  us,  St  Louis  is  doing  nothing,  and  proposing 
to  do  nothing,  but  relying  confidently  upon  the  centrality  of  her  position,  her 
large  capital  and  advanced  ^owth,  and  tier  great  '  produce  trade.'    Those  who 
sought  a  friendly  alliance  with  her  in  the  east,  and  proposed  to  increase  the  fa- 
cilities of  intercourse  by  a  railroad  pointing  directly  to  her,  have  been  denied 
the  right  of  way,  and  our  neighborly  city  of  Alton  even  prohibited  the  Spring- 
field and  Alton  railroad  from  touching  the  river  bank,  lest  a  long  ferriage snould 
give  St.  Louis  the  benefits  which  .she  hopes  to  appropriate  exclusively  to  herself  I 
What,  then,  with  these  schemes  around  us,  against  us,  and  avoiding  us,  is  it,  if 
any  thing,  expedient  for  us  to  do  ?    Can  we  do  any  thing  ?    Is  it  possible  for  us 
to  devise  a  scneme  which  shall,  by  its  tendency  to  increase  the  settlement  of  the 
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interior  of  our  8t&t«,  to  incrcue  our  avn  traffic,  to  jntrodnee  ner  and  dtETereDt 
■oiiTceA  of  wealth,  place  our  proeperitj  upon  a  broader  and  surer  basis?  Can 
we,  bj  any  procesH,  put  ourselvcB  in  a  pmition  whjfh  shall  compel  our  enemies 
to  inquire,  not  how  tliey  shall  bent  avoid  uB,  but  how  thej  can  beitt  ^t  to  us  t 
Thicli  xhall  iDcrease  our  own  production,  our  own  coneuraption,  ajid  invite  new 
and  lastin?  tifs  of  commercinl  and  social  iutercouTw. 

"  If,  wilh  the  incrense  of  trade  and  tnidert,  the  industrial  arts  and  artisana  be 
•lao  multiplied,  woiiid  not  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  two  classes  go  far  to- 
ward placing  business  upon  n  stable  foundation  T  Suppose  we  were  to  cheapen 
and  facilitate  transportatinn,  bring  the  raw  materials  cheaplj  and  conveniently 
to  the  han<ls  of  art,  to  t>e  worked  into  infinite  forms  in  our  midst,  give  anima- 
tion to  hufiinesa  during  the  whole  Kcason,  uninterrupted  by  winter,  would  not 
our  market  became  more  brisk  and  extensive,  our  means  of  supply  increase ; 
iuperior  men  be  attracted  and  engaged  in  every  departraent,  and  should  we  not 
be  doing  much  to  make  St.  Louis  the  manufactory  and  machine  shop,  as  well  as 
the  emporium  and  metropolis  of  the  MissiMiippi  viLey  ?  Nature  has  endowed 
States  as  well  as  individuals,  with  various  gifla.  Eiee  commerae  would  not 
have  existed.  If  another  Slat«  excels  na  in  agricultural  resources,  we  perhaps 
excel  her  in  our  mineral  resources.  One'  State  may  produce  cotton  and  sugar — 
we  produce  hemp  and  tobacco.  Wheat  may  bo  the  staple  of  one — corn  and  pork 
may  be  that  of  another.  One  people  may  excel  another  in  a  particular  handi- 
cnh.     But  no  one  State  can  either  produce  everything  or  manufacture  every- 

•!.:__      n...  : 1    ^  great  diversity  enteia  into  the  consumption  of  every 

hich  they  exchange  the  surplus  of  one  kind  of  their 
productions,  for  anotlier  kind  which  they  need,  which  forma  part  of  1lie  surplus 
products  of  another  people,  becomes  absolutely  necessary.  And  just  in  propor- 
tion as  we  increase  the  diversity,  the  quality,  the  quantiW,  and  the  cheapness  of 
our  surplus  productions,  whether  of  the  soil  or  of  the  factory,  shall  we  invite, 
•ecure  and  extend  our  intercourse  with  other  States  and  people. 

"What  of  these  results,  if  any,  should  we  obtain  by  a  railroad  to  the  West? 

"  What  lies  to  the  west  of  us,  within  the  reach  of  any  railroad  we  might  bo 
able  to  construct !  There  are  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore,  of  copper,  of  lead,  and 
of  bituminous  and  cannel  coal,  and  doubllesB  undiscovered  minerals  of  other 
kindx.  There  are  fine  forests  of  timber ;  there  are  fertile  lands  for  titla)^,  and 
for  graiing.  There  lies  the  route  of  tha  immense  emigration  to  the  great  plains, 
to  the  land  of  De»eret,  and  to  Califoniia.  There  goes  the  trail  of  the  Santa  Fe 
trader,  and  the  fur  and  Indian  trader.  There  go  uie  Indiui  agencies  and  anoui- 
ties,  and  government  stores,  munitions  and  troops.  There,  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Missouri  river,  lie  the  most  populous  counties  of  the  State,  embracing  at 
least,  one-fourth  of  the  whole  people  of  the  S<b1«,  Here  is  St,  Louis  ;  there  is 
Franklin  and  nascoiiade,  and  Calloway,  and  Osage  and  Cole,  and  Cooper,  and 
Howard,  and  Boone,  and  Lafayetl*,  and  Moniteau,  and  Saline,  and  Jackson,  and 
Co.i)',  and  Ray,  and  Ciay,  and  Platte  and  ISuchanan.  containing  in  the  aggregate 
with  Chariton  and  Carroll,  not  far  from  250 .OUU  people,  and  not  less  than  ITS.OOO 
independently  of  St.  Louis. 

"  TbcR',  too,  lies  the  Missouri  river,  turbid,  dangerous,  uncertain,  full  of  snags 
knd  sandkmrE,  and  ever  changing  channels,  causing  high  insurance,  costly  trans- 
portation, and  subject  to  many  drawbacks  and  disappointments.  Yet  there  the 
river  runs,  afiorditig  steamboat  navigation  for  S,O0O  miles  to  the  west  of  us,  and 
bearing  a  commerce  which  has  trebled  in  three  years,  and  now  requiring  an 
average  of  one  steamer  per  day  for  every  day  in  tlie  year.  Doubtless,  during  the 
past  extraordinary  year,  not  less  than  40,000  persons  have  been  passengers  upon 
that  river.  But  what  maybe  regarded  as  the  regular  number  of  travelers  I  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  It  may  not,  possibly,  exceed  15,000.  The  number  of 
tons  brought  out  br  the  steamboats,  omitting  flats,  rafts  and  keels,  estimating 
""  — -jals  j,e^  jt  an  average  of  2011  tons  the  boat,  would  bo  71,000  tons. 
''  ;  river,  and  tlie  total  number  of  tons  is 
ic  as  lying  yet  to  the  west,  (he  fertile 


Supposing  them  to  carry  the  same  up  the  river,  and  tlie  total  number  of  t( 
J43,mi0,  and  we  may  add  to  the  catalogue  as  lying  yet  to  the  west,  Ihf  ' 
territories  of  the  Indians,  the  great  plains,  the  new  State  of  New  Mei 


wSlfltcBof  Dvseretandof  California,  and  the  territory  of  Oregon. 
'Now,  then,  in  view  of  these  people  and  objects,  and  territories,  and  things 
numbered  and  perhaps  undiscovered,  at  the  West,  of  what  advantage  would 
a  railroad  in  respect  to  them,  and  in  respect  to  St.  Louis  ? 
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"  The  great  modern  historian  of  England  has  well  said,  that  next  to  the  al- 

Shabet  and  the  printing  press,  those  inventions  which  abridge  distance  have 
one  most  for  the  civilization  of  manicind.  We  may  add,  truly,  that  the  rail- 
road is  the  great  apostle  of  progress.  Though  it  has  come  into  existence  within 
the  memory  of  most  of  us,  <ind  there  be  those  among  us  who  have  never  seen 
one,  yet  experience  has  demonstrated  that  it  possesses  magical  powers  to  revo- 
lutionize commerce,  to  increase  wealth  and  intercourse,  to  stimulate  industry, 
and  to  develop  and  make  available  the  resources  of  a  country  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. It  has  been  proven  to  possess  unequaled  advantao^es  for  locomotion,  and 
advantages  which  remunerate  the  cost,  it  has  superceded  the  canal,  and  it  is 
constructed  without  fear  and  without  loss,  upon  the  banks  of  the  most  splendid 
water  courses  in  competition  with  the  perfection  of  steamboat  navigation. 

*'  It  carries  out  the  city  into  the  country  ;  it  brings  the  countir  and  its  abun- 
dance into  the  city.     It  equalizes  the  value  of  the  products  of  labor,  it  gives 
new  life  to  business,  cheapens  and  expedites  transportation,  gives  it  certainty 
and  punctuality,  distributes  the  comforts  of  civilization,  and  makes  travel  a  de- 
light.    What  then  would  it  do  for  us?    Stimulating  every  species  of  industry  in 
the  vicinity  of  its  route,  it  would  in  the  immense  increase  of  production  and 
travel,  quadruple  business.    St.  Louis,  instead  of  being  dull  in  the  winter  in 
consequence  or  closed  navigation,  would  be  lively  through  all  the  season.     The 
merchants  would  no  longer  be  subject  to  disappointment  in  sending  forward 
their  goods,  the  farmers  and  produce  dealers  in  the  interior  would  no  longer  be 
compelled  to  lose  a  season  before  realizing  the  value  of  their  crops.    The  gra- 
zier would  no  longer  be  subject  to  loss  in  driving  his  stock  to  market,  and  the 
consumers  and  the  packers  would  get  better  meat.    Real  estate  in  St.  Louis 
generally  would  be  greatly  enhanced  in  value,  as  it  would,  likewise,  along  the 
entire  route  and  within  a  day's  journey  of  it,  and  in  some  places  its  value  would 
be  increased  a  thousand  fold.    New  towns  would  spring  up  in  the  interior,  and 
all  the  tillable  lands  along  the  route  would  be  brought  into  cultivation.     There 
would  not  be  a  farmer  in  any  of  the  counties  through  which  the  road  should  be 
located,  but  would  feel  its  oenefits  in  the  enhanced  value  of  his  property  and 
productive  industry  of  every  kind.        »♦*•*»»• 
"  Now  let  us,  for  a  moment,  imagine  this  road  to  be  completed.    Let  us  enter 
tlie  depot,  or  station-house,  which  is  the  largest  house  in  the  city.    Here  we  see 
boxes  of  merchandise  of  all  sizes,  and  various  articles  of  household  and  farming 
utensils,  hog^^heads  of  sugar,  sacks  of  coffee  and  of  salt,  barrels  of  molasses  lind 
of  whisky,  kits  of  mackerel,  boxes  of  raisins,  bundles  of  paper,  wagons  in. 
pieces,  small  carriages,  kegs  of  nails,  bars  of  iron,  boxes  of  Indian  goods,  and 
of  hats,  and  of  shoes,  glass,  tar  and  turpentine,  ancl  4  vast  variety  of  articles 
marked  for  the  towns  in  the  interior,  and  some  of  them  for  Santa  Fe,  and  some 
for  Deseret,  which  the  men  are  at  work  placing  in  the  freight  train.     There  is 
none  of  that  disorder  and  flurry  which  exists  upon  the  levee,  but  all  is  neatness 
and  order,  and  conducted  systematically,  and  under  the  strictest  discipline  and 
accountability.    But  the  bell  is  ringing — ^we  will  take  our  tickets  and  step  aboard 
the  passenger  train,  with  fifty  or  sixty  other  passengers,  who  are  destined  for 
various  points  along  the  line  of  the  road.     On  we  go,  at  the  speed  of  25  miles 
the  hour.    We  have  not  gone  five  miles  when  the  pace  is  slackened  and  we  ob- 
serve one  or  two  gentlemen  jumping  off  at  their  suburban  residences.    A  few 
miles  further  is  a  platform  and  a  turn  out.    Here  several  are  waiting  to  get  in, 
and  several  also  get  off  to  go  to  their  dwellings.    Here  also  we  observe  a  string 
of  open  cars  laden  with  coal.    We  pass  on,  scarcely  bavins  time  to  observe  the 
fine  residences  which  city  gentlemen  have  constructed  all  idong  each  side  of  the 
road  ;  but  we  stop  every  few  minutes  to  let  off  a  passenger  or  two  and  take  oa 
as  many  more,  so  that  our  number  is  kept  about  the  same.    Here  we  pass  a 
train,  standing  in  a  turn  out,  loaded  with  wood,  with  a  few  cars  of  baled  hay- 
attached.     The  country  on  either  side  seems  to  be  full  of  busy  men,  and  every 
farm  occupied.    Directly  we  reach  a  water  station,  where  we  observe  immense 
piles  of  cord- wood,  and  many  men  still  engaged  in  hauling  and  cording.    Here, 
also,  is  a  small  refreshment  nouse,  and  here  again  we  leave  and  take  a  few  pas- 
sengers.    Directly  we  come  in  sight  of  the  Missouri,  and  catch  aglimpse  as  we 
pass  of  a  steamboat  with  a  small  freight  and  few  passengers,  puffing  away  and 
nard  on  a  sand  bar.    Soon  we  meet  a  freight  train  loaded  with  pigs  of  lead, 
and  copper  and  iron,  from  Franklin  county.    In  about  two  hours  from  St.  Louis 
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we  are  at  the  Union  staliaa,  nh^re  ve  discharge  a  few  passengera,  and  where 
we  observe  large  piles  of  metal  lii  pigs.  Though  stopping  now  and  then  to 
leave  or  take  a  passenj^er,  or  to  supply  the  eugine  with  water,  we  are  soon  in 
Gai^coii^e  co'inty ;  we  pa:^  cars  laden  with  canncl  coal,  and  we  discharge  at 
the  HermatiD  station  a  number  of  QerinaDS  and  their  baggnge.  and  we  observe 
Bonie  cam  receiving  freight,  some  of  it  appareDtly  pianos,  aud  quite  a  number 
of  pipes  ona  would  suppose  to  be  wine,  nlf  the  manufacture  of  Hermann.  We 
are  Koon,  however,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Gasconade,  which  is  a  grand  bridge  of 
solid  nia^onry,  of  great  strength  and  durability.  Here  i»  quite  an  important 
Elaiion,  and  we  notice  a  number  of  new  buildings  goine  up  on  lots  sold  by  the 
company,  immense  quantitiea  of  yellow  pine  lumber  piled  up.  and  a  number  of 
cars,  with  an  engine  attached,  ready  to  start  for  St.  Louia  with  a.  heavy  load  of 
lumber.  On  we  go,  into  Osage,  stopping  at  tbc  Linn  station,  and  discharging 
and  receiving  passengers  ;  but  before  we  are  aware  of  it,  we  are  at  the  Osage 
river,  and  at  another  fine  structure,  by  which  we  cross  it.  We  observe  a  draw 
in  the  bridge,  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  small  steamboats.  A  srnnll  boat  is 
lyinp  just  above  the  bridge,  discharging  freight  consisting  of  a  variety  of  arti- 
eies  from  the  Osage  valley,  at  a  depot  conveniently  arranged,  and  a  series  of  cara 
are  rcceivino;  it.  We  olwerve  also  here  a  few  new  buildings,  and  a  yard  full  of 
live  stock,  destined  for  3t.  Louis  per  railroad.  We  hear  of  a  scheme  to  pene- 
trate, by  a  branch,  the  Osage  valley.  In  scarcely  three  hours  from  St.  Louis,  we 
are  takiiie  a  hasty  dinner  at  the  Je'Hi^rson  City  station,  where  we  meet  the  down 
train,  with  about  fifty  passengers,  and  where  we  observe  a  number  of  cara  also 
waiting  their  opportunity  tu  pass  down,  loaded  witli  bacon  and  beef,  bides  and 
peltries,  dried  frui Is,  beeswax,  hemp,  tobacco,  eggs  and  poultry.  We  are  scarcely 
an  hour  and  a  half  from  JeBeraon  City,  before  we  were  at  the  station,  called  the 
Boonville  station,  a  few  miles  soutt  of  that  flourishing  town.  Here  quite  a 
number  of  our  passeuKcra  leave  us.  Our  attention  is  drawn  to  a  meuley  of 
noises  arising  from  a  freight  train  standing  close  at  our  side.  We  discover, 
through  the  bars,  as  our  train  moves  on,  that  it,  la  quite  a  long  train  of  freight 
cara,  some  of  them  filled  with  lire  hogs  and  cattle,  and  aome  loaded  with  hemp 
and  tobacco,  on  their  way  to  St.  Louis.  We  cross  the  Lamine,  stop  at  the  Sa- 
line station,  and  we  are  struck  with  the  fine  appearance  of  the  country  as  we 
pass  on,  and  observe  numerous  excellent  farms.  We  leave  a  few  passengers  at 
tJie  Lexington  st.ition.  a  few  miles  south  of  that  place,  and  reach  our  station, 
perhaps  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kanzas,  about  tea  time,  having  been  tea 
hours  from  31,  Louis.  Here  our  remaining  passengers,  to  the  number  of  twenty 
or  thirty,  dispose  of  themselves  for  the  night  at  a  good  hotel,  intending  in  the 
morning  to  be  off  for  Independence  aud  Liberty,  and  Weslport,  and  St,  Joseph, 
and  other  places  up  the  river.  The  hotel  is  quite  full  of  passengers,  there  being 
as  many  to  go  down  as  up,  and  in  the  station  house  is  a  freight  train  getting 
ready  to  start.  It  was  remarked  that  there  were  not  losa  than  lOUU  ions  of 
freiglit  on  Ibe  road  this  day,  and  100  passengers. 

•'  Now,  although  this  be  an  imaginaiy  trip,  who  can  doubt,  wlio  knows  any- 
thing of  railroads,  that  the  picture  would  tie  fully,  if  not  more  than  realiieii, 
upon  the  opening  of  such  a  road." 


DEPAUTMEXT  OF  COMMERCE. 

1,  NEW  ORLEANS  LEVEE  DDES  AND  WHARFAGE. 
The  general  council,  at  New  Orleans,  recently  adopted  a  new  ordinance,  regu- 
lating t)ie  levte  and  wharfage  dues  at  that  port,  froni  which  we  make  some 

Ahi,  1.  Be  it  ordained,  that  from  and  after  January  1,  1830,  tlie  levee  or 
wharfage  dues  on  ships  and  other  decked  vcssils,  and  on  steam  vesseh  arriving 
from  sea,  shall  be  fixed  a*  follows:  On'  all  vessels  of  1,000  tons,  and  under  S5 
ceiils  y^  ton.    EicesB  of  tonnage  over  1,000  tons,  20  cents  f  ton. 
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Abt.  2.  From  and  after  the  said  January  1,  the  leree  dues  on  steam  vessels 
navigating  on  the  river,  and  which  shall  moor  or  land  in  any  part  of  the  incor- 
porated limits  of  the  port,  shall  be  fixed  as  follows  :  On  all  steamboats  of  1,000 
tons,  and  under,  15  cents  ^  ton.  Excess  of  tonnage  over  1,000  tons,  10  cents 
^  ton.  Provided,  that  boats  arriving  and  departing  more  than  once  in  each 
week,  shall  pay  only  two-thirds  of  those  rates. 

AaT.  3.  From  and  after  the  said  Januarjr  1 ,  the  following  dues  shall  be  exacted 
on  each  flat-boat,  fully  or  in  part  laden  with  produce,  materials,  or  merchandise 
of  any  kind,  not  measuring  more  than  80  feet,  $10  on  each  ;  boats  measuring  80 
to  100  feet,  $12.  On  each  boat  measuring  over  100  feet,  $15.  On  each  barge 
measuring  more  than  70  feet,  $12.  On  each  barge  measuriiig  less  than  70  feet, 
and  not  exceeding  fifteen  tons  burden,  .f  8.  On  each  steamboat  hull,  used  as  & 
barge,  $25.     On  each  scow  or  coasting  pirogue,  92. 

Abt.  4.  That  article  3  of  an  ordinance  of  the  general  council,  approved  May 
26,  1843,  be,  and  is  herebv  amended;  so  that,  hereafter,  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  pirogue,  flat-boat,\>arge,  boat  or  keel-boat,  to  remain  in  port  longer  than 
eight  days,  under  the  same  provisions  and  penalties  contained  in  the  said 
article  3. 

2.  ST.  LOUIS  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

TAEIFr  OF  CHABOES,  AC,,  E8TABLT6HED  BT  THX  CHAMBER  OW  COMMKRClt  OF  THE  CRT  OF 
ST.  LOUIS,  AND  REOOJUONDED  FOB  GENEBAL  ADOTTION,  WBEN  MO  AQElfXlIXIlT  EXX8IB 
TO  THE  CONTRARY. 

voidable  occmreucug,  if  th%  umal  care  be  taken 
to  Kcuro  the  property,  is,  in  all  easei>,  to  b« 
borne  by  the  proprieton  of  the  goodn. 

Intero9t  to  be  charged,  at  the  rate  of  6  lucent 
^  annum,  on  all  running  aocounta  at  debts, 
after  matority,  uutU  paid. 

KATU 

For  receiving  and  forwarding  goods,  eardufive  qf 
charge*  actuaUy  and  nicumriLy  incurred. 

Sugar,  ^  hhd $0  37J<| 

Tobacco,  f^  hbd., 37*4 

Pork,  beef,  whisky,  molanea,  lard  and 

tallow,  in  bbls., ~       7 

Flour,  beans,  wheat,  bce«wax  and  flax- 

seed,  In  bbl»., 4 

Com,  oats,  wheat,  aalt,  barley  and  flax- 
need,  in  sarku,  when  under  100  sacks,       3 

When  OTcr  100  sacks, 2 

Lead.  1%  pig, 1 

Nails  and  lard,  ^  keg,  when  under  60 

kejff, 3 

Over  50  kegs, «.        2 

Wool  and  hemp,  ^  bale, 6*^ 

Bacon,  in  hhds., 18 

Bacon,  in  bulk,  ^  100  lbs., 10 

Bagpug,  %t  roll, 4 

Bule  rope,  ^  coil, 2 

Coffee,  \>  8iick, 5 

Hide^,  each, 2 

Gunpowder,  "^  keg, 26 

Carriages  or  wagons,  each, 2  00 

Gigs  or  carts,  cju-h, 1  00 

Mi'rchandtm>,  afrforted,  ^  100  Iba., 10 

Other  articles  in  proportion. 
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On  'sales  of  country  produce  (tobacco  . 
In  hhds.  excepted),  when  the  amount 

is  under  $200, 6    ^  d. 

Orer  $200, 2J^ 

On  sales  of  coffee,  sugar  and  molasses,  5 
On  sales  of  other  merchandise  firom  the 

East  or  South, 5 

On  sales  of  lead, 1^ 

For  purchasing  and  shipping  merchant 
disc  or  produco  (with  the  exception  of 
lead),  with  funds  in  hand— «ii  the  ag- 

gregattcottand  charges^ 2^ 

Vor  purchasing  and  shipping  lead,. 
tor  guaranteeing  sales  on  time— "^  mo.|   ^ 
tor  shipping  to  another  market,  pro- 
dune  or  merchandise,  on  which  ad- 
Tances  hare  been  made  on  grora  sales,  1% 
Vor  accepting  drafts,  indorsing  notes,  or 
bills  of  exchange,  without  funds,  bills 

of  lading  or  produce  in  hand, 2)^ 

For  cash  advances,  in  all  ca«e8,  even 
with  produce  or  bills  of  lading  in 
hand,  with  interest  troxa  date  at  0  f^ 

oent.  ^  annum, 2}^ 

For  negotiating  drafts  or  notes,  as  draw- 
er or  indorser, 2^ 

On  sales  or  purchase  of  stocks, 1 

On  sales  or  purchase  of  boats,  without 

guarantee, > 2^ 

For  procuring  fMght — on  amount  qf 

freight, 6 

For  chartering  boats, " 

For  collecting  freight  or  accounts, 

For  collecting  delayed  and  litigated  ac- 
counts,  5 

For  collecting  diyidends  on  stocks, ^ 

For  adjusting  insurance  losses,  if  paid 
promptly  at  the  expiration  of  GO  days 

from  proof, \\i 

If  not  paid  promptly  at  60  days  fh>m 

proo^ -2^ 

For  effecting  insurance— on  €unount  of 

prentiutn, 10 

Ou  outfits  or  disbursements.... 2]/^ 

The  above  commissions  to  be  exclusive  of 
storage,  brokerage,  and  every  other  charge  ac- 
tually incurred. 

The  risk  of  loss  by  fire,  unless  insurance  be 
ordered,  and  of  robbery,  theft,  and  other  una- 
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BATZS  or  8T0RA0B. 

Jrr  WMicA. 
Tobacco,  ^  hhd., J$0  60 


ti 


or  pipe,. 


26 
60 
25 
50 
60 


Sugar, 
Mo 'arises,    ** 
Bacon,        ** 
Liquor,       " 

Oil,  «        

Oil,  '^  tierce, 

Flaxseed  or  rioe,  ^  ticrco,. 

Salt,  ^  bbl., « 

Oil.  molasses  or  foreign  liquors,  ^  bbl.,..      12^^ 
Wliisky  and  cider,  "        ...      10 

Sugar,  fish,  lard,  pork  or  bee^     "        ...        6^^ 
Flour,  apples,  bread,  boans,        "       ...       4 
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Bacon,  In  bozet,  ^  100  1m., i 

L«rd,  in  ko^it* ~ 2 

Soap  ami  candlef,  in  boxes, 2 

Wine,  in  boxen, 6 

Bairius  and  flg«,  in  boxes  or  drtinu), 2 

Window  glasa,  in  boxen, 8 

Window  fflanfl,  in  half  boxes, 2 

Hemp  yam,  ^  100  lbs., 4 

Uemp,in  bales,  f^  bale, 8 

Bale  rope,  ^  coil, 4 

Piece  bafttcing,  50  yards  or  less,  longer  in 

proportion, „ 4 

Cordage,  tarred  or  white,  "^  100  &»., 4 

Salted  hides,  ft  100  lbs., 6^ 

Dried  hides,  ^  100  lbs., 10 

Crate  of  queensware  or  cask,  small  sise,  IHJ^ 

"                  "                  "      large  si«e,  373^ 

Bag  of  coffee,  pepper,  and  pimento, 6 

Iron,  steel,  Ifad  and  shot,  ^  100  lbs., 5 

Turpentine,  %^  bbl., 10 

Bale  gunny  bags, ^'■^y^ 

Manu&ctured  tobacco,  fl  box 8' 

Dry  goods,  or  other  merchandise,  in  a»- 

sort<'d  lots,  "^  100  lbs,, 5 

Salt,  ^  sack,  largo  size, 6 

Salt,        "      small  size, 3 

White  lead,%^  keg, 2 

Nails,  ft  keg 3 

Dye  wood,  fi  ton, 1  00 


Hamper  of  bottles 18^ 

Roam  of  writing  or  wrapping  paper........       1 

Cask  Cheese, 8 

Tea,  t^  100  lbs. 10 

Other  articles  in  proportion. 

The  rule  under  the  bend  of  eommissionfl,  re- 
specting fire,  robbery,  theft,  Ac,  to  apply  also 
in  case  of  storage. 

AQZKCT  FOR  8TXAlfB0AT8. 

Under  150  tons, $10  00  f^  trip. 

Orcr  150  and  less  than  300  tons,  20  00  " 
»«    300  •*        "        "400       «    26  00    " 

*<    400  and  upward, 30  00   '* 

St.  Louis,  September  10th,  1S49. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

Geo.  K.  McGuntteole,  '^sident. 
Edwasd  Brooks,  Vice  Resident. 
Edward  Barry,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Cbmmittee  of  Appeals  for  1850. 
P.  O.  Camden,   C.  S.  Orecley,   Jas.  £.  Teatmaa, 
H.  Ten  Phul,     Jno.  Simonds,  Alfred  Vinton. 

(hmmittee  of  JrhitraUon  for  January, 
B.  M.  Edgeil,  A.  I.  McCrecry, 

Henry  OloTor,  S.  0.  Butler, 

T.  B.  Preston. 


3.  NEW  ORLEANS  CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE. 


RSCmnXO  and  VORWARDtVO  MCRCBAyniSI,  SXCLU- 
nVE  OF  CH.MIOES  ACTtJALLT  INCVRRSD. 

Sugar,  moIaMes  and  tobscoo,^  hhd., 60e. 

Cotton,^  bale, 60 

Hemp, 20 

Mow 10 

Provisions  or  bacon,  ^  hhd., 25 

Do.  do.    ^tieroe, 12^ 

Pork,  beef,  lard,  tallow,  whisky,  kc,  f^ 

barrel, ". 6 

Flour,  grain,  and  other  dry  barrels, 5 

Lard,  nails  and  Shot,  J^  keg, 21;^ 

Lead,  ^  pig, 1 

Corn,  wheat,  beans,  oats  and  other  grain, 

^  boK, 8 

UQUID8. 

Pipes  nnrt  hhds.,.. 60 

Half  pipeB  and  tiercef? 2& 

Quarter  casks  and  barrels, VZy^ 

8Uin>RIE8. 

Boxes,   bales,  cases,  trunks,  and  other 

packages  dry  goods, 10(n>.^0 

Earthi'u  and  hardware,  ^  pkgo., 2:)(ivu0 

Iron  and  castings,  f)  ton, $1  OO 

Soap,  candles,  wine,  Ac,  f^  box 2 

Coffee,  ppicos,  salt,  Ac.,'^  bag, 6 

Gungowder,  'f,  keg, 25 

STORAOB  PER  MONTH. 

Cotton  and  wool,  ^  bale, 20c 

Tobacco,*  hhd SO 

Hemp,  ft  bale,  not  exccediug  300  Ihs., ID 

Do.       do.  do.  450  ttH., 15 

Do.       do.  do.  0(K)ItiS., 20 

Do.       do.  do.  800  lbs., 25 

Moss,  9  bale, d 

Ba«rf;iugand  rope, 5 

Poltne^^, 10 

Hides,  each, IJ^ 

Lead,  ^  pig, 1 

Iron,  %».  trm, $1  00 

Bacon  and  provisions,  fi  hhd 25 

Pork,  beef,  lard,  tallow,  whisky,  Ac,  ^ 

barrel, 8 

Molasjics  and  oil, 10 

Flour, 6 

Lard,  f»,  keg, 2J^ 

Sugar  and  molasseS)  ^  hhd., 40 


Com,  wheat,  oats  and  other  grain,  ^  bag,     3 

Coffee,  spices,  Ac,  ^  bag, 5 

Salt, 8 

Candles,  soap,  wine,  fish,  raisins,  oils, 
sweetmeats,  cigars,  Ac,  ^  box  or  cask,      2 

Do.  in  half  boxes, 1 

Nails,  ^  keg 2 

Dry  goods  (as  in  bulk),  ^  pkge., 10^50 

Crockery,  'l^cask  or  crate, 25 

Hanlware,  f^cask 40 

Do.        %^  tierce, 20 

Do.       ?.bbl., 10 

Liquids,  ^  pipe  or  hhd., 40 

Do.      it  n&lf  pipe  or  tieroe, 25 

Bo.       ft  qr.  cask  or  bbl.,.. .'.  10 

Claret,  W  C4uk, 20 

Gunny  bags,  ^  bale, 8 

COMMISSIONS  ON  SALES.  ^  ct. 

Sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  lead,  flour,  and 

other  products  of  the  soil, 2^ 

Dom<*stic  manu&ctures  and  all  foreign 

merchandise, 6 

Guarantee  of  sales  on  time, 2^ 

Purchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise 

or  produce, 2\^ 

Sales  or  purchase  of  stocks  or  bullion,....      1 

Collecting  and  remitting  dividends, 1 

Selling  vessels  or  steamboats, 2^ 

Purchasing        do. 5 

Procuring  freights, 5 

Collecting  freights  from  foreign  ports......      2^ 

CcAAtwis^, 5 

Outfits  and  disbursements, 2\ 

Effecting  insurance 

Adjusting  and  collecting  insurance  or 

other  claims  without  litigation, 2\^ 

With  litigation, 5 

Purchasing  and  remitting  drafts,  or  re- 
ceiving and  paying  money  on  which  no 
other  commission  has  been  chai^^,....      1 
If  bills  remitted  are  guaranteed  in  addi- 

Uon, 1^ 

Bills  and  notes  remitted  for  collection  pro* 

t(>4>ted  and  returned, 1 

Landing,  custody,  and  re>shipplng  mer- 
chandise or  produce  from  vestfels  in  dis- 
tress,       S 
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Do.  bullion  or  upM^e, 1 

AdjuHting  and  collecting  general  aTonige,      6 
Confii^^nmcnUof  merchaudijie  withdrawn 
or  re-«hipp(*d  per  order,  on  account  of 
advances  and  responsibili ties— full  com- 
niffsoion. 
On  the  surplus  amount  of  invoices  of  such 
eonftignments,  deduoting  adTanoos  and 
liabilities — half  commission. 
Drawing,  indorsing  or  negotiating,  foreign 

bills  of  exchange «..      1^ 

Do.  on  domestic  bills  of  exchange, 1 

Keceiving.  entering  and  re-shipping  mer- 
chandise to  a  foreign  port^-on  amount 
of  inroioe,. 1 


On  amount  of  adranoes,  charges  and  lift- 

bilitieson  sam** 21^ 

For  drawing,  accepting,  negotiating  or  en- 
dorsing notes  or  drafts  without  funds, 

produce,  or  bills  of  lading  in  hand, 2^ 

On  cosh  advances  in  all  cases, 2 

For  entering  and   bonding  mercha.ndiM 
for  the  interior,  on  amount  of  duties, 

freight  and  charges, 2)^ 

besides  the  regular  charge  for  forward- 
ing. 
Agency  for  steamboats — according  to  spe- 
cial contract. 

The  foregoing  rates  to  be  exdnsire  of  broker- 
age and  charges  actually  incurred. 


4.  IMPORTATIONS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Wasliingfbn  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing summary  statement  of  the  Quantity  and  value  of  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandise, imported  into  the  United  States,  during  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1849: 

OOODS  FBXX  or  DUTT. 

Gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion 46,661,240 

Tea,  16,319.789  lbs.,  ralued  at 4,071,789 

Coffee,  165,3»4,7uO  Sm.,  valued  at 9,058,352 

Copper,  in  plates  for  sheathing  vessels, 1,044,755 

Other  sheathing  metal, ^^'^^ 

Copper  ore, 177,736 

Other  articles  free  of  duty, 1,152,867 

Total  amount  free  of  duty, ■ — $22,877,666 

GOODS  PATIKO  DUTIKS. 

Manufactures  of  wool  and  carpeting, $13,704,606 

"  colton, « 15.754,841 

«  silk 14.175.767 

«  silk  and  worsted  and  camblets, 2,487,3u6 

«  flax  and  hemp 6,427,016 

Linen  and  cotton  laoes  and  insertinjn, 840,366 

Ready-made  clothing  and  other  articles  of  wear, 587,500 

Hats,  caps  and  bonnets, 1,150,904 

^$56,128,4*5 

Iron  and  J^eel.  • 

Bar  iron,  manufactured  by  rolling,  173,457  tons,  valued  at..^...v $6,060,068 

'*  «  otherwise,  10,698  tons,  talued  at 525,770 

Pig  iron,  106,632  tons,  valued  at f. 1,405,613 

Hoop  and  sheet  iron,  25,028,782  lbs.,  valued  at 543.256 

Steel,  6.690  tons, 1,227,138 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  iron  steel,  cutlery  and  hardware,  inclusive 5,297,116 

$15,058,961 

Ijeadf  Copper,  Tin  cutd  Bra$s. 

Copper  and  manufactures  of  copper  and  brass, 4^,397,845 

Lead  and  manufactures  of  lead, 86,257 

Tin  and  manuiaetureB  of  tin, 2,903,440 

$4,387,542 

Watches  and  parts  of  watches 1,676,606 

Metallic  pens, 74.050 

Porcelain,  China,  and  other  earthen  ware, 2.48-^.219 

Opium,  i»2,0t;8  ft»s.,  valued  at 100,316 

Raw  hidt>ft  and  skins, 3,507,300 

Wool,  I7,»<t«9^22  lbs.,  valued  at 1,177,347 

Leather $4.34,765 

Gloves,  for  men.  women  and  children,,  t 772,217 

Other  manufactures  of  leather 2G3.143 

■•■  $1.4a),l2* 

Wine  in  casks,  5,186,437  galls.,  valued  at 1,269.344 

Wine  in  bottles,  46e.()92  doz.,  valued  at « 651,813 

Distilled  spirits,  3,402,869  galls.,  valued  at 1,821,255 

Molasses,  2::i,796.K06  galls.,  valued  at 2,778,174 

Sugar,  sugar  candy  and  sirup,  259,326,584  fits.,  valued  at 8,049,739 

Linseed  oil,  1,163,047  galls.,  valued  at 4^7,920 

Saltpeter, * 462,065 

Soda, 637,965 

Tobacco,  snuff  and  cigars, I,720,d05 

Hemp,  unmanufactured,  80,892  cwL,  valued  at 491,633 

Manilla  and  othi.>r  hemp  of  India,  30,806  cwt,  valued  at 196,634 

Plax  and  tow  of  flax  and  hemp,  21,809  cwt.,  valued  at 284,357 

Bags,  i  4,941,2.36  lbs.,  valued  at ,  524,765 

Salt,  11,622,168  bushels.,  valued  at , 1,433,981 
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Goal,  198,213  tons, 409,282 

Fish,  188,593  bble.,  T»lued  at 633,052 

Potatot'fi,  71,658  bushelff,  valued  at 2lKf>02 

Articlefl  not  specified,  paying   6  per  cent., 1,702.U12 

"                 «               «        10        «         1,030,131 

«                 «                «        15        «          286,078 

"                 «                «*        20        «          2,8W},662 

"                 "               «        25        «         15d,01>0 

"                 «                «        30        "          1,641,737 

«                 *«                «        40        «          141,741 

All  other  articles, 10,607,531 

Total  prodacts  paying  duties, $125,479,771 

ToUl  products  ftee  of  duty, 22,377,665 

Total  imports  for  the  year  ending  Juno  30, 1840, • $147,857,439 

The  whole  quantity  of  iron,  steel,  castings,  anchors,  chains,  cutlery,  hardware, 
and  all  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  iron  and  steel,  amounted  to  about  345,- 
000  tons.  The  weight  of  the  hardware  and  some  of  the  cutlery  not  being  stated, 
the  exact  number  of  tons  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  greater  certainty  than 
is  above  given^ 
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1.  NEGRO  LAWS  OF  SOUTHERN  STATES .• 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.— SLAVES—THEIR  CIVIL  RIGHTS,  LIABILITIES  AND  DISABILITIES; 

MULATTOES,  FREE  NEGROES,  rrc,  «c. 

A  fViVK  negro,  mulatto,  mestizo,  or  8laye,  being  a  distiller,  vendor  or  retailer,  of  npiritaous 
liquors,  who  shall  sell,  exchange,  prive  or  otherwise  dcliTer,  Kpiritous  liquors  to  a  slave,  except 
upon  the  written  and  expregp  order  of  the  owner,  or  person  having  the  care  of  the  slave,  shall, 
Upon  conviction  (if  a  slave),  he  whipped  not  exceeding  fifty  1a»heii ;  if  a  free  negro,  mulatto  or 
mestizo,  bo  also  whipped,  not  exceeding  fifty  lajihes,  and  fined  not  exceeding  $60;  one  half  of  the 
fine  to  the  informer,  the  other  half  to  the  State. 

A  slave,  or  free  p<'rson  of  color  (meaning  as  before  suggested),  convicted  of  a  capital  offense,  is 
to  be  punished  by  hanging — if  convicte<l  of  an  offense  not  capital,  a  slave  is  to  be  punished  by 
whipping,  confinement  in  the  stocks,  or  treadmill,  or  as  is  prescribed  by  the  act  of  '^  (see  ante 
Ist  8CC.) — imprisonment  may  be  resorted  to.  A  free  negro,  mulatto,  or  mestizo,  is  liable  to  the  same 
punishment,  or  may  bejintxt. 

In  all  parts  of  the  State  (excopt  in  Charleston),  slaves  or  ft^e  persons  of  color  (meaning  afl 
mirgesUHl  ante  19th  sec.),  are  to  be  tritnl  for  all  offenses  by  a  magistrate  and  five  freeholders;  the 
ft-oeholdors  arc  to  be  obtained  by  the  maglKtratc,  who  issues  the  warrant,  summoning  eight 
neighboring  frif'holdcrs,  out  of  whom  the  prisoner  (if  he  be  a  free  negro,  mulatto  or  mestixo),  or 
the  owner  or  overseer  (if  a  slave),  may  select  five  to  sit  upon  the  trial,  and  upon  good  cause 
Bhown  against  anv  freeholder,  to  be  determined  by  the  magistrate,  another  shall  be  substituted 
in  his  pla^«^  If  the  prisoner,  the  owner,  or  overseer,  should  refuse  or  neglect  to  make  the  selco- 
tlon  of  the  five  fret'holders  to  sit,  the  magistrate  may  himself  make  the  selection. 

In  Charleston  (including  the  parishes  of  St.  Philips  and  St,  Michacrs),  slaves,  free  negroes, 
mulattoe5  and  mestizoes,  are  liable  to  be  tried  for  capital  oflfcnses  by  two  judicial  magistrates  and 
five  froeht»lder».  or  slatrholderSi  who,  I  suppose,  ought  to  be  obtained  as  directetl — ant«  22nd  seo- 
lion — and  in  such  cases  there  must  be  a  concurrence  of  all  of  the  freeholders,  and  one  of  the 
magistrat4>s ;  in  cnsis  not  capital,  they  are  to  be  tried  by  two  judicial  magistrates  and  three  fre«- 
JioldtTH  or  slaveholders,  a  incurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  jurors  and  the  presiding  magistrate, 
IS  enough  for  conviction;  if  the  jurors  bo  unanimous,  then  in  that  case  the  concurrence  of  the 
magiHtrate  is  dispensed  with.  In  all  cases,  the  ministerial  magistrate,  issuing  the  warrant,  is  to 
attend  the  Court,  and  act  as  prosecuting  ofilccr. 

The  nnoiUAly  is  presented  fiere  of  two  different  systems  of  jurisprudence  for  the  State  and 
CharltJ'tou.    Both  cannot  bo  right,  one  should  give  way  to  the  other. 

The  jurt-rs,  when  organized,  >ihouId  be  sworn  by  the  magistrate,  to  well  and  truly  try  thecate 
now  landing  before  you,  and  adjudge  the  same  according  to  evidence.    So  help  you  God. 

A  slave,  free  negro,  mulatto  or  mestizo,  charged  with  a  criminal  offeiLSo.  is  to  be  tried  within 
six  days,  if  it  be  practicable  to  give  at  least  one  day's  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  trial  to  the  froo 
negro,  mulatto,  mestizo,  the  owner,  overseer,  or  other  person  having  the  care  and  government  of 
the  slave — which  notice  must^  in  all  caffs,  bf  fairly  givfn  before  the.  trial  can  proceea. 

On  the  trial  (»f  a  slave,  free  negro,  mulatto  or  mestizo,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  state 
in  writing,  plainly  and  distinctly,  the  oficnse  charged  against  the  prisoner,  and  for  which  he  is 
on  trial ;  to  this  charge  the  prisoner  ought  to  be  required  to  answer,  either  by  himself,  or  through 
his  guardian,  master,  owner,  overseer,  or  other  person  having  the  caro  and  government  of  such 
slave  on  trial,  or  by  the  attorney  employed  to  defend  such  prisoner.  In  every  such  trial,  the 
prisoner  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  an  attorney  at  law,  to  defend  him.  The  mag- 
istrate is  bound  to  keep  a  correct  statement  of  the  testimony  given  a^^ainat  and  for  the  prisoner, 

*  Concloded  from  Mttrch  number,  18(H>. 
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mad  to  annex  it  to  Me  charffe  (the  luxJnsatlon).  The  judgment  of  the  Conrt  in  the  country  dl»- 
tricte  and  parishoe,  muni  bo  in  writing,  and  "jgned  by  the  maf^trate  and  any  four  of  the  free- 
holders, or  by  the  whole,  if  they  agree.  In  Qiarlefston,  it  must  be  made  up  ae  directed  (ante 
sec  23).  and  muNt  be  signed  by  tho.«ie  re(]uired  to  concur  in  it.  It  is  in  all  parta  of  the  State  to 
be  returned  to  the  clerk's  office  of  each  judicial  district,  and  bo  there  filed. 

When  a  slaye,  free  negro,  mulatto  or  mestiso,  is  capitally  convicted,  an  application  may  ho 
made  to  any  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  I^w  of  this  State,  in  oi>en  Couzt,  or  at  Chambers, 
for  a- new  trial.  The  magistrate  pn^iding,  is  required  for  such  purpoee.  to  furnish  a  full  report 
of  the  trial ;  and  if  from  that,  as  well  as  from  affidavits  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  (which  before 
being  laid  twfore  the  Judge  must  be  shown  to  the  magistrate  prodding),  the  Judge  should  be  sat^ 
Isficd  the  conviction  is  erroneous,  a  new  trial  is  to  be  ordered,  on  which  neither  the  magistrate, 
nor  magistrates,  nor  any  of  the  fireoholders,  who  before  sat  on  the  case,  are  to  sit  again.  To  afford 
opportunity  for  this  appeal  to  be  made,  or  for  an  application  to  the  Governor  for  a  pardon,  time, 
reasonable  time,  must  be  allowed  by  the  Court  between  the  conviction  and  the  execution  of  tho 
sentence. 

Under  theee  provisions,  there  is  not  any  very  well  settled  practice.  Before  a  motion  for  new 
trial  ought  to  be  heard,  reasonable  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  motion  should  be  given 
to  the  magistrate  presiding.  'When  a  new  trial  is  ordered,  I  have  always  directed  the  clerk  of 
the  Court  to  summon  the  magistrate  and  freeholders,  who  should  try  the  case  tie  novo,  and  to 
give  notice  to  all  concerned,  of  the  time  and  place  of  trial,  and  if  necessary,  to  issue  summons  for 
the  witnesses.  This  seemed  to  secure,  in  the  best  way  I  could  devise,  consistently  with  the  law, 
an  impartial  administration  of  it. 

The  right  of  appeal,  in  cases  not  capital,  and  to  afford  sufficient  time  in  such  cases,  for  an  ap> 
plication  for  pardon,  9ught  to  be  provided  for.  Vor  many  are  the  errors  and  abuses  of  power 
committed  in  this  behalf.  The  whippings  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  Courts  trying  slaves  and 
fr'ee  negroes,  are  most  enormous— utterly  disproportioned  to  offenKes,  and  should  be  prevented 
by  all  the  means  in  our  power.  In  all  cases  where  whipping  is  to  be  resorted  to,  I  would  limit 
the  punishment  by  law,  in  all  cases  affecting  both  black  and  white,  to  forty,  save  one,  and  direct 
it  to  bo  inflicted  in  portions,  and  at  considerable  intervals  of  time.  Thus  mingling  imprisonment 
and  whipping  together,  and  holding  the  rod  suspended,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  party,  until 
the  delay  itself  would  be  worse  punishment  than  the  infliction. 

The  tribunal  fat  the  trial  of  slaves  and  ft-eo  negroes  (a  magistrate  and  freeholders  of  the  vidn> 
age),  is  the  worst  system  wtiich  could  be  devised.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  passions  and 
pirgudioes  of  the  neighborhood,  arising  from  a  recent  offense,  enter  into  the  trial,  and  often  lead 
to  the  condemnation  of  the  innocent.  The  Charleston  scheme  is  better  than  that  which  prevails 
in  the  country.  Still  I  tliink  it  none  of  the  l>est.  I  would  establish  a  tribunal  to  consist  of  one 
Judicial  magistrate,  to  be  appointi*d  by  the  liOgislature,  to  try  all  criminal  cases  against  free 
negroes,  mtuattoes,  mestisoes  or  slaves.  He  should  be  compelled  to  hold  his  Court  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  every  month,  at  the  court  house;  and  he  should  have  the  power  to  direct  a  con- 
stable (whom  he  should  be  authorised  to  appoint  to  attend  his  Courts),  to  summon  twenty-fonr 
fireoholders  or  slaveholders  of  the  district,  and  out  of  them  a  jury  of  twelve  should  be  impanneled 
to  try  the  prisoner,  allowing  him  as  far  as  ten,  a  peremptory  challenge,  and  on  cause  shown,  to 
the  balance  of  the  pannel.  The  magistrate  issuing  the  warrant,  should  be  required  to  state  the 
offense  and  act  as  prosecuting  officer.  To  the  charge  thus  presented,  the  prisoner  should  be  re- 
quired to  answer ;  and  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  an  attorney's  services,  to  defend  him,  on  the 
law  and  evidence.  The  Judicial  magistrate  should  be  required  to  charge  the  Jury  on  the  lav 
and  the  facts,  as  a  Judge  of  the  Law  Courts  now  do.  The  jury  should  simply  say,  guilty  or  not 
guiitv.  The  magistrate  presiding,  should  pronounce  the  judgment  of  the  law.  The  prisoner  on 
conviction  should  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  no  sentence  shcmid  ha 
passed  until  the  case  was  there  heard,  and  the  prisoner  remanded  for  Judgment  The  judicial 
magistrate,  his  constable,  and  the  magistrate  issuing  the  warrant,  should  be  compensated  by  fees, 
to  be  paid,  in  all  cases,  by  the  State. 

Under  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  the  State  is  liable  for  all  the  costs  attending  negro  trials, 
(except  free  negroes,  mulattoes  and  mestisoes,  in  the  parinhes  of  St.  Philips,  and  St.  Michacrs, 
who,  if  convicted,  and  able  to  pay,  are  declared  liable  to  pay  the  same,  and  also  under  the  21  st 
section  of  the  act  of  1740,  if  the  prosecution  against  a  slave,  free  negro,  mulatto,  or  mestizo,  ap- 
pears to  be  malicious,  the  Court  trying  the  case,  and  satisfied  of  that  fact,  may  order  and  compel 
the  prosecutor  to  pay  the  costs).  This  provision  of  the  21st  section  of  the  act  of  1740,  is  re-enacted, 
as  to  slaves,  in  the  magistrates'  and  constables'  acts  for  St.  Philip's  and  St  Michael's,  pa.saed  in 
1829. 

A  slave  cannot  be  twice  tried,  and  punished,  for  the  same  offense. 

If  a  slave  be  out  of  the  house  or  plantation,  where  such  slave  resides,  or  without  some  white 
person  in  company,  and  should  refhse  to  submit  to,  and  undergo  the  examination  of,  any  white 
person,  it  is  lawful  for  such  white  person  to  pursue,  apprehend  and  moderately  correct  such  slaye, 
and  if  such  slave  shall  assault  and  strike  such  white  person,  fuch  tiare  maj/  m  UiwfuUy  kilUd. 

Masters,  overseers,  or  other  persons,  have  the  power  to  apprehend  and  take  up  any  slave  found 
out  of  his  or  her  master's  or  owner's  plantation  at  any  time,  but  more  especially  on  Saturday 
nights  or  Sundays,  or  other  holidays,  not  being  on  lawful  business,  or  not  with  a  ticket  from  the 
master,  or  not  having  some  white  person  in  company,  and  even  with  a  ticket,  if  armed'with  wood- 
en swords  or  other  mischievous  and  dangerous  weapons,  and  to  disarm  such  slave,  and  all  such 
mentioned  in  this  section,  to  whip. 

Any  person  is  authorised  to  take  up  any  runaway  slaye,  and  it  seems,  it  is  now  the  dnty  of  the 
person  taking  up  a  runaway  (when  he  knows,  or  can  be  informed  without  difficulty,  to  whom 
such  slave  belongs),  to  send  such  slave  to  the  said  owner;  but  if  the  owner  be  unknown,  then,  in 
Charleston  district,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  person  taking  up  such  runaway  slave  to  send,  within  five 
days,  the  same  to  the  work  house  in  the  city  of  Charleston:  the  master  of  the  work  house  is  to  ad- 
mit every  such  slave  upon  a  certificate  fh>m  a  magistrate  of  the  district,  or  mayor,  or  one  of  the 
aldermen  of  the  city,  containing  the  particulars  of  the  apprehension  of  such  f\igitive  slave,  and 
requiring  his  confinement — ^in  all  other  parts  of  the  State  ^c  runaway  slave  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
Jail  of  the  district  It  is  the  duty  of  the  master,  jailor  o  Aieriff,  to  securely  keep  the  slave  so 
committed,  and  if  the  same  escape  by  negligence,  the  master  or  sheriff  (for  the  Jailor  is  merely 
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the  eheriff's  keeper),  is  liable  to  tlie  cnrncr  for  the  value  of  the  si  are,  or  such  damages  as  may  be 
sustained  by  oucli  escape.  Information  of  the  slare  so  committed  to  the  care  of  the  master  of  the 
work  houjic,  is  to  be  by  him  sent  to  tlio  owner,  if  known;  if  he  be  unknown,  the  masU>r  of  the 
work  house  is  to  advertise  such  slave  in  the  city  paper  (under  the  advice  of  the  city  attorney), 
riving  the  name,  age,  and  otlicr<urtber  description,  so  that  the  ownor  may  be  inforni«.>d  the  slave 
is  in  custody.  In  other  parts  of  the  State,  the  runarway  is  to  be  advertiscnl  once  a  week  for  three 
months,  in  some  public  gazette,  by  the  sheriff  or  jailer,  who  is  also  required,  if  the  owners  mune 
and  address  can  be  obtained,  to  give  him  specific  notice  of  the  confinement  of  the  <<aid  runaway. 
The  advertisement  must  contain  the  name,  age,  and  other  particular  description  of  such  slave, 
and  the  name  of  the  person  said  to  be  the  owner.  The  jailor  or  Hheriff,  and  the  master  of  the 
work  house,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  lOs.  or  $2  14  for  such  slave  committed  as  a  runaway,  neglected 
to  be  advertised.  The  runaway  is  to  be  kept  for  twelve  months,  if  not  claimed  by  the  owner,  and 
in  Charleston,  proof  of  property  made  on  oath  before  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  or 
any  magistrate,  within  twelve  months  lW)m  the  date  of  the  advertisement  in  Charleston,  in  other 
parts  of  the  State,  from  the  commitment,  the  runaway  is  to  be  sold.  In  Charleston  the  Mile  is  to 
be  made  by  city  sheriff,  he  giving  one  month's  notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  reason  of  such  sale; 
he  is  to  give  to  the  purchaser  a  receipt  for  the  money  arising  lYom  such  sale,  specifying  the  rea- 
sons of  Uie  sale,  and  he  (the  city  sheriff)  is  directed  to  pay  the  said  proceeds  to  the  city  treasury. 
Out  of4he  fund  so  paid  over,  is  to  be  deducted  the  expenses  of  the  sjiid  runaway,  as  provided  and 
allowad  bv  law.  The  balance  is  to  be  retained  by  the  city  treasurer,  for  the  owner,  but  if  not 
claimed  within  a  year  and  a  day  it  Is  to  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury,  and  out  of  it,  I  presume, 
the  commissioners  of  public  buildings  of  Charleston  district  ar<*  entitled  to  draw  it,  under  the 
general  law  of '39.  In  other  parts  of  the  Slatf,  the  sheriff  of  the  district  is  to  adverti.xe  the  runa- 
way for  a  month,  and  then  to  sell ;  and  after  paying  the  charges  or  expenses  allowed  by  law,  the 
balance  is  to  be  paid  to  the  commissioners  of  public  buildings,  and  is  to  belong  to  them  absolute- 
ly, if  not  claimed  by  the  owner  of  the  nlave  so  runaway,  within  two  years.  The  title  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  t>heriff  to  the  purchaser  of  such  runaway,  is  good,  and  bars  the  rights  of  the  owner. 
Any  no;;lect  or  default  in  the  duties  required  by  the  53d  section  of  the  act  of  '39,  subjects  a  jailer 
or  sheriff  to  an  action  on  the  case. 

^  A  p<*r8on  taking  up  a  runaway,  and  failing  to  send  the  same  to  the  work  house,  or  the  district 
j:iil  within  five  days,  is  liable  to  pay  20j<.  or  $4  28  cts.  fur  every  day  the  Kanie  may  bo  retained. 
The  person  taking  up  a  runaway  is  entitled  to  10.«.  or  $2  14  cts.  for  takintj  up  such  runaway,  -UL 
or  7  cts.  for  every  mile  from  the  pliu-e  where  taken  to  the  owner's  rehiileuce  (if  the  runaway  be 
carried  to  the  owner),  or  to  the  district  jail  |or  the  work  house,  and  half  a  dollar  per  day  for  the 
travel,  computing  the  journey  at  twcuty-five  miles  to  the  day.  To  entitle  the  jn-rson  taking  up 
a  runaway  to  th«>S(.>  allowances,  he  must  carry  the  slave  to  a  neighboring  magistrate,  who  may 
examine  on  oath  the  captor,  touching  the  time  and  distance  he  hns  necessarily  travebKl,  and  shall 
go  with  such  slave,  and  the  said  magi^lrate  shall  give  a  certificate  on  a  just  estimate  of  such  time 
and  distance,  and  on  presenting  such  certificate,  the  jailer  is  to  give  his  note  for  the  same  paya- 
ble  to  the  liearer.  The  master  of  the  work  house  is  to  pay  the  same,  instead  of-jjiving  a  note. 
These  fees  are  to  be  paid  to  the  jailer,  or  master  of  the  work  house,  by  tha  owner,  or  oi^t  of  the 
sale  of  the  said  runaway,  if  he  should  not  be  claimed  by  the  owner  and  be  sold. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  masUT  of  the  work  house,  jailer,  or  sheriff,  to  provide  sufficient  food, 
drit.k,  clothing  and  covering,  for  every  runaway  slave  delivered  into  the  custody  of  either.  The 
jailer  or  sheriff  is  entitled  to  charge  twenty  cents  per  day  for  each  runaway  confined,  and  also 
for  all  netesi-ary  expenses  in  providing  clothes  or  blankets.  In  the  work  houw,  a  runaway  slave  is 
dircctiil  to  Lx*  put  to  labor  on  the  tread-mill,  and  therefore  no  charge  for  diet  is  made. 

Each  militia  beat  company,  by  its  commander  (except  the  company  or  companies  on  Charleston 
njck),  is  divided  into  convenient  patrol  districts.  All  the  fnw  white  male  inhabitants,  above  the 
age  of  eighU'cn  years,  of  each  patrol  district,  are  liable  to  do  patrol  duty,  exwpt  aliens  or  tran- 
sient per»ous  above  the  a^;o  of  forty-five  years,  or  who  have  not  resided  within  the  State  for  six 
month-s,  or  persons  who  are  above  the  age  of  forty-five,  who  do  not  own  slaves,  or  aliim  enemies. 
Persons  liable  to  do  patrol  duty,  may  send  in  their  places,  respectively,  an  able-bo'Iied  white  man, 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  a?  a  substitute;  and  for  failing  to  discharge  patrol  duty, 
in  person  or  by  substitat«',  each  person  liable  to  do  the  same,  without  a  legal  excuse,  is  liable  to 
pay  a  line  of  $2  for  emh  default,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  his  general  tax  of  the  preceding  year. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  rommnnding  oflic»'r  of  each  beat  company,  to  make  out  a  roll  of  the  in- 
hal'itants  of  each  patrol  division,  liable  to  do  patrol  duty,  and  from  such  roll,  at  each  regular 
must<.r  of  his  ct)ni)tany,  to  prick  off,  lU  hut  discretion,  any  numlxr  of  jKirsons  to  do  patrol  duty 
until  the  next  niualer,  and  appoint  ^omt  prwhjU  ami  digcrit  ( jM-rj/nn  to  command  the  said  patrol. 
If  the^of!ic*jr  commanding  the  iM'nt  company,  fails  to  prick  off,  at  each  muster,  the  patrol  of  euch 
divii^ion.  or  the  commandant  of  the  patrol  fails  in  his  duty,  each  of  them  is  liable  to  a  fine  not 
cxcociling  $3<). 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  commandant  of  the  patrol  to  call  them  out  at  least  once  a  fort  n:«r!it,  and  to 
take  up,  and  correit  with  stripe.-,  noi  exceeding  twenty',  with  a  switch  or  e<;»w>lvin.  all  slaves  found 
outi^ide  of  their  owner's  or  employer'n  phintation,  without  a  ticket  or  1«  tter  to  >ihow  the  n  asonable- 
ncnf  of  his  absence,  or  some  whitt?  jhtsou  in  company  to  give  an  account  of  the  business  of  such 
slaves ;  and  alco,  if  the  ^l.ive  have  a  ticket,  and  has  in  his  poi»j«.r.sion,  a  gun.  pi>«tol  or  other  offensive 
weapon,  unle.^s  t-uch  slave  lx«  on  lawful  business,  or  in  company  with  some  white  p«'rson  not  less 
than  ten  years  of  age.  Fire  arms,  and  other  offensive  wcuv>ons,  found  by  the  patrol  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  slave,  in  violation  of  the  above  prt»visions,  an;  liable  to  seizure  by  them,  and  con- 
demnation and  forfeiture  to  the  u.-to  of  the  n-giment  to  whicli  th<^  patrol  may  belong.  To  obtain 
such  forfeiture,  the  leiider  of  the  patrol  making  the  soixure,  must,  within  ten  dayn.  ^o  iK'fore  the 
nearest  mairistrate,  and  make  oath  of  th-'  manner,  time  and  place  of  taking,  and  if  the  magistrate 
•h»ll  be  satisfifid  of  the  legality  of  the  seizure,  he  shall  summon  i\w  owner  of  the  slave  from 
whom  the  arras  h.ivo  boon  taken,  to  appear  Iwfore  liimwithin  t**n  days,  to  kIiow  cau!"e  why  the  amis 
should  not  b«'  condemned.  If  the  owner  should  fail  to  appeal^,  or  appearing,  should  phow  insuffi- 
cient cAu.ie,  the  said  anns  or  weapon.*  shall,  by  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  niugistrate,  bo 
**dtclare/i  conilernneii,"  and  may  be  sold  within  ten  days,  and  the  proceeds,  after  payment  of  the 
costs,  paid  to  the  paymaster  of  the  regiment. 

The  patrol  have  the  power,  and  are  requirtMl  to  enter  into  any  diforderly  hou«e,  vessel  or.  boat, 
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fospeeted  of  harboring,  trafflcking  or  dealing  with  negroes,  whether  the  same  be  ooeapled  bj 
white  persons,  free  DcgrocA,  mulattoes,  mentUoes  or  slaves ;  and  to  apprehend  and  correct  aU 
slaves  found  there,  by  whipping  (unless,  m  I  apprehend,  such  slaves  shall  have  not  only  a  ticket 
to  be  absent,  but  also  a  ticket  to  trade).  The  patrol  is  required  to  inform  a  magistrate  of  such 
white  persons,  free  negroes,  mulattoes  or  mestisoes,  as  may  be  found  in  such  house,  vessel  or 
boat,  and  to  detain,  until  recovered  by  law,  such  produce  or  articles  for  trafficking,  as  may  be 
therein  fuund,  if  such  detention  be  authorised  by  an^  three  freeholders  or  any  magistrate.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  owner  of  each  boat  or  vessel,  navigating  the  public  rivers  or  canals,  of  this  State, 
to  keep  and  produce  to  the  magistrates  or  patrols,  when  required,  a  list  of  all  thensegroes  ooia- 
posing  the  crew,  with  their  owners'  names  and  a  description  of  their  persons. 

The  patrol  may,  as  is  stated  in  the  44  th  and  45th  sections  of  chapter  2d  of  this  digest,  break  np 
unlawful  assemblies  of  slaves,  and  inflict  punishment  on  slav^  there  found,  not  exceeding  twen- 
ty stripes,  with  a  switch  or  cowskin. 

Every  owner  of  a  settled  plantatioi^  who  does  not  live  on  the  same  six  months  in  every  year, 
and  who  employs  upon  the  same  fifteen  or  more^lavos,  is  required  to  keep  upon  the  same,  some 
white  man,  capable  of  performing  patrol  duty,  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  cents  per  month,  for 
each  and  every  working  slave  employed  on  the  nsid  plantation. 
Patrols  are  not  liable,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  to  the  payment  of  any  tolls. 
In  incorporated  towns  and  villages,  Uie  power  and  duty  Of  regulating  the  patrol  in  the  same, 
is  vesttHl  in  and  devolved  upon  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  same. 
The  captain  of  a  boat  company,  cannot  constitute  himself  the  captain  of  a  patroL 
The  ticket  or  pass  to  a  slave,  need  not  state  the  place  to  which  he  or  she  is  to  go,  and  a  patrol 
whipping  a  slave,  with  such  a  pass,  are  trespassers.    The  form  given  in  the  act  of  1740,  *'  Permit 

this  slave  to  be  absent  trotn  the  plantation  of  A.  B.  until ,"  or  any  other  equivalent  form, 

will  be  sufficient. 

It  is  the  duty  of  captains  or  commanders  of  patrol,  to  keep  their  respective  commands  in  good 
order  and  demeanor,  when  on  duty ;  and  anv  patrol  man  misbehaving  himself  or  neglecting  or 
disobeying  the  orders  of  his  commandant,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $2,  nor  more  than  $20. 
If  the  raptain  of  a  patrol  acts  disorderly,  so  as  to  defeat  the  proper  execution  of  the  patrol  laws, 
he  is  liable  to  be  returned  by  any  member  of  his  command,  or  any  other  person  competent  to  give 
evidence,  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  beat  company,  who  is  to  return  him  to  a  court  martial 
Ibr  trial,  and  if  found  guilty,  he  may  be  fined  not  less  than  $5,  nor  more  than  $50. 

Each  captain  of  the  patrol  is  re^juired,  at  the  net  regular  muster  of  the  beat  company,  after 
his  appointment,  to  make  a  return,  on  oath,  of  the  performance  of  his  duties.  Failing  to  make 
such  rutum,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $20. 

The  penalties  to  be  incurred  by  the  commanding  officers  of  beat  companies,  commandants  of 
the  patrols,  and  patrol  men,  for  neglect  of  duty,  or  violation  of  law,  may  be  imposed  by  courts 
martial.  ^ 

If  the  patrol  be  sued,  and  the  party  suing,  fkil  to  recover,  he  is  liable  to  treble  costs;  which  is 
ftdl  costs,  to  which  is  added  one  half,  and  then  half  of  that  half. 

The  act  of '39  in  repealing  all  other  laws  ou  the  subject  of  the  patrol,  uf^/VyrfumUdy  excepts  the 
act  regulating  the  performance  of  patrol  duty  ou  Charleston  neck.  .The  act  of '23,  so  saved  firom 
repeal,  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  general  law,  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  state.    1st.  A 
minority  of  the  company  ofiicers  is  to  direct  how  the  company  is  to  be  divided  into  patrol  dia^ 
tricts,  and  the  captain  is  so  to  divide  it,  and  it  is  so  to  continue  until  altered  by  a  majority  of  said 
officers.    The  officers  failing  to  do  this  duty,  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  £30,  to  be  recovore<l  in  the 
Court  of  law  (by  indictment),  as  no  mode  is  appointed  by  the  act.    2d.  All  white  males  abovs 
eighteen  and  under  sixty,  rcMidiug  in  said  patrol  districts  (except  ministers  of  the  gospel),  all  fo- 
males  owning  ten  slaves  stove  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  all  persons  h»y In f;  settled  farms,  or  a 
house  and  lot,  with  five  or  more  slaves  alx)ve  tho  age  of  sixteen,  residing  within  the  said  compa- 
niet,  are  liable  to  do  patrol  duty.    Females  n^quirud  to  do  patrol  duty,  must  of  course  do  so  by 
substitute.    'Jd.  The  commanding  officer,  or  officers  of  a  company  arc  to  appoint,  in  writing^  the 
leader  of  the  patrol,  whotie  qualification  and  term  of  office  is  the  same  as  pointed  out  in  section  40. 
The  perKon  so  appointed  refusing  to  accept,  the  commanding  officer  or  officers  of  companies  or  the 
leaders  of  patrol,  not  performing  the  duties  required,  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  $20,  to  be  recovered  by 
Indictment,  in  the  Court  of  law,  and  paid  to  the  commissioners  of  cross  roads. ,  No  perhon  can  be 
compelltHl  to  servo  as  leader,  more  than  once  in  twelve  mouths.    4th.  The  patrol  is  not  only  aa- 
thorized  to  enter  disorderly  houses,  Ac,  as  stated  in  section  42,  but,  if  recisted,  they  are  author- 
ised to  break  open  doors,  windows,  and  locks;  they  are  required  to  produce  to  the  magistrate, 
whom  th«'y  may  inform  of  white  perw>ns,  free  negroes,  mulattoes  and  mestizoes,  found  in  houses, 
the  produce  or  articles  for  trafficking  found  there,  to^  disposed  of  accordin4f  to  law.    6th.  The 
leader  of  a  patrol  is,  as  is  stated  in  section  40,  to  keep  his  command  in  good  order,  tc ;  aay  par 
trol  man,  misbehaving,  Ac,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $2,  to  l«  Imposed  by  the  officers  of  the  company 
to  which  ho  belouj^ji,  and  to  bo  paid  to  the  commissioners  of  cross  roads,  Charleston  neck.     A 
leader  acting  diitorderly  may  be  proceeded  against  as  stated  in  section  49;  he  is  to  be  tried  by  & 
Court  consii<ting  of  the  officen  of  his  company,  or  any  three  officers  of  the  regiment,  and  may  ho 
fined  $10,  to  be  paid  to  the  same  authorities,  commissioners  of  cross  roads,  Charleston  neck.    t>th. 
A  substitute  for  patrol  must  be  between  eighteen  and  sixtv.    7th.  Free  negroes,  mulattoes,  or 
mestizoes,  found  on  Charleston  neck,  are  to  be  treated  by  theVatrol,  as  slaves,  unless  they  pro- 
duce their  free  papers,  office  copies,  or  other  satisfactory  evidence  of  fK»edom.    If  found  out  of 
their  own  houses,  or  the  inclo.sure  of  their  employer,  not  having  a  regular  ticket  fVom  their  guar^ 
dian,  after  0  P.  M.,  from  20th  8«.'pU^mbcr  to  20th  March,  and  10  1'.  M.,  flrom  20th  Mareh  to  20th 
September  they  are  declared  liable  to  be  treated  as  slaves  without  a  pass.    8th.  No  grocery,  re- 
tail sh^p,  or  any  store,  shop,  or  place,  wherein  are  vended  spirituous  liquors,  is  to  be  kept  open 
on  the  biibbalh  day,  or  any  oih.r  day  afUr  0  P.  M.,  from  20th  .September  to  20tli  Mareh,  and  alter 
10  P.  2J.,  from  20th  Mareh  to  liOth  September,  anv  owner,  or  occupant  violating  this  law,  or  trad- 
ing, trafficking  or  borteriu};  therein,  with  any  slaves,  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  mestizoes,  is 
liable  to  a  line  of  $50,  to  be  recovennl  by^ndictment,  in  tho  Giurt  of  law,  and  paid  to  tho  commis- 
sioners of  cross  roads,  CharloAton  neck.    9th.  Eaxh  inhabitant  of  Charleston  neck,  liable  to  patrol 
duty,  is  required  to  provide  and  carry  with  him  on  service,  a  good  gun  or  pistol,  in  order,  with  at 
least  six  ball  cartridges  for  the  same,  or  cutlass,  under  tho  penalty  of  $2;  and  tetx  per  cent,  on  his 
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n»d<,  oaa  dollu  )b[  each  or»M  ilnnv,  free  nci^nna,  mulaUoci  or  idhIIiuh. 

IHX  luoir™— am,  ibd  cjuhtjai  imrars— «'ni  UABnima  o»  TBI  dutir.    u»  thi  iaw  io 

Tbe  liibt  of  B  muter  ins  ilikTij.uid  4I]  wbich  tppertiliii  or  belon^ii  In  Wm,  ii  thslof  prapn- 
t^.  If  Uic  flUtebt  Iti  tb«  puwiovion  €f  nnothtr,  buowocrniA;  maiutaia  detinue  for  bit  iipwllle 
deliTery,  or  may  Iistd  b  bill  in  equily^  to  compul  hij  pofw»KioD  to  bu  THttor.,-'!  (uiile»  he  nuLJ 

troTi-T  b>  reroYer  the  dknURp«  BUituined  in  blB  cnnviirsion.  T]l«  owner  miLj  brlni;  trrHp&u  Jbt 
koy  forcible  tak^D);  oftbe  iliTe  fronk  bU  poivivuloq,  or  for  anf  rorcibie  injury  done  to  ni'  pez^ 
ifon.  ea  loOf  ir  a  sUtu  irtndeT  (Vviu  the  poMetvion  of  tlie  owanr^  mod  uiotber  employ  him^  tbfl 
owui^r  may  brin^  vwuniiwil  fbr  bin  labor,  Qr  troTvr  for  Ibv  tlmu  hu  maybtf  En  th^eioploiynn'ntof 
A  third  peTBon,  or  if  Buch  perwin  hitfv  hr  tvtt  d  i2aiv,  tbu  artion  on  thfl  ca«e  migbt  be  auntulDed- 
So  too, IT  a  baJleo  abuie  or  employ  a  ilais  diSerently  from  tliii'aiatnu:tafbailnieiit,anil  ball 
killed  or  Injured,  tbe  bail«  would  b«  liable  U>  the  owiur.  So  too.  a  cthdduhi  carrier  tmuport- 
lug  a  liaTe  from  one  place  Id  another,  Is  liable  for  aa  Injury  (Ogtlw  death,  or  loss  of  the  ilan.a* 
lie  would  he  tbr  other  arUclta,  with  this  eieeplion.  If  he  •bowa  that  he  uni'd  pnper  cnre  and  dUI- 


b»d  a  til  k«t,  Dod  waa  whipped  by  the  party  flndlii^  him,  that  thie  toaater  could  maiut^n  Uie  a^ 

white  man  nhall  imiiil'mfji  brat,  or  abuse  any  ilare,  qnlotlj'  and  peactubly  being  in  his  or  her 
ewniT's  inclofmro,  or  IbumI  any  whero  without  the  name,  with  a  lawful  tiekel,  be  ahall  tbrftit 
dfty  Jollan,  In  be  recoirrHl  by  the  owner,  and  to  his  u«e.  biuidei  being  liable  to  the  owner  in  aa 

•ftor'AtbeheatlnitorabujilDitmurtbeiHntoiilv,    In  the  act  of  "Sft  no  onch  word  ij  DK(1.    It 

The  third  iiectlon  of  the  att  of  1747  proiidea,  tbat  If  any  oremeer  ot  manaifer  ihall  ompkij, 
upon  hla  own  actount  or  buaini'H.  any  of  the  nej^oM  committed  to  hla  nuo.  by  KnUlng  them  on 

employment  oftbe  owner's  alarea  by  thn  orerHLvr  or  mana^r,CAe  inforntaioK  qf  Pn  ntffmt 
aball  OP  lafllclont,  unlena  tV  m^mtf  or  manager  will  exeulpatv  himsulfon  oath- 

Thf' Court  of  Appi^H,  ndmitCliig  that  llA  tnfiireenient  had  bvenhlthKrlo  unknown— 4nd  nin^ 

i'law,  howoTer'anomalouiln  1U  pro.Won  about  eTidtnee,  itill  to  be  enlbr™!.'  "**W 
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owner  15«.  current  money,  equal  to  about  44  cents,  for  every  day  he  may  be  unable  to  dlscJuurpe 
his  u^ual  Rer%ii«i,  and  the  char^  of  the  cure  of  such  slave.  If  the  damages  in  the  whole  do  not 
exee«i  £20  current  money,  ainal  to  $12  27,  they,  a^^lfo  the  penalty  for  Uiw  u^eof  the  poor,  may 
be  nK>overoU  before  a  magistrate;  and  if  the  offender  shall  produce  no  goods,  on  which  the  same 
may  be  levied,  tiie  magistrate  is  authorized  to  commit  him  to  jail  until  the  same  be  paid. 

These  provisions  have  been  very  litllonoticed,  and  furnish  so  poorarclief  forthcabuseto  whicb 
they  apply,  that  they  will  rarely  be  rpsorted  to.  The  action  of  tresspass  is  an  abundantly  better 
remedy.  Still,  this  law  exists,  and  may.  in  the  case  described  in  the  act,  be  resorted  to  by  own- 
ers, If  they  choose  so  to  do.  They  cannot,  however,  have  this  remedy  and  also  an  action  of  tres- 
pass. 

Any  person  who  shall  give  a  ticket  4t  written  permit  to  a  slave,  the  property  of,  or  under  the 
charge  of.  another  (without  the  consent,  or  against  tlie  will,  of  such  owner,  or  person  having 
charge),  authorizing  such  slave  to  l>e  absent,  or  to  deal,  trade  or  traffic,  such  person  is  liable  to 
be  indicte<l.  and,  on  conviction,  to  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  $1000,  and  imprisonment 
not  exewding  twelve  months. 

Notwithstanding  this  act,  a  person  who  might  give  a  ticket  to  a  slave,  with  a  view  to  aid  a 
■lave  in  running  away,  and  departing  fW>m  his  master's  service,  might  be  tried  and  capitally 
convicted  under  the  act  of  1754. 

If  a  white  person  fairbor,  conceal  or  entertain^  any  runaway  or  ftigitive  slave,  he  or  she  is  lia- 
ble to  bi>  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor,  or  prosecuted*  in  a  civil  action  for  damages,  at  the  el<-ction 
of  the  owner  or  person  injured.  If  indicted  and  convicted,  the  offender  is  liable  to  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,0(.0,  and  imprifouroent  not  extx^ding  twelve  months.  The  owner  may  proceed  by  in- 
dictment, and  also  civilly,  at  the  same  time? — he  cannot  be  put  to  his  election  until  the  trial. 

If  a  perpon  be  maimed,  wounded  or  disabled,  in  pursuing,  apprehending  or  taking,  any  slave 
that  is  run  away,  or  charged  with  any  criminal  offense,  or  in  doing  any  thing  else,  in  obedience 
to  the  act  of  1740,  he  shall  receive  such  reward  from  the  public  as  the  GeuenU  Assembly  maj 
think  fit ;  and  if  he  be  killed,  his  heirs,  executors  or  administrators,  shall  receive  the  same. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  claim  has  ever  been  made  under  this  law.  Still,  however,  it  seema  to 
be  of  ft»rce,  and  a  claimant  would  be  entitled  to  the  Ixnefit  of  its  provisions. 

The  Court  trying  and  capitally  convicting  a  slave  is  to  appraise  the  same,  not  exceeding  $200, 
and  certify  such  appraisement  to  the  treasurer  of  the  division,  within  which  the  slave  may  be 
condemned ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  slave  being  executed  in  pursuance  of  the  sentence,  the  trea- 
surer is  directed  to  pay  the  appraisement  to  the  owner. 

If  a  white  person  game  with  a  free  negro,  mulatto  or  mestizo,  or  slave,  or  shall  bet  upon  any 
game  played,  wherein  one  of  the  parties  is  a  flroe  negro,  mulatto,  mestizo  or  slave,  or  shall  be 
willingly  present,  aiding  and  abetting,  where  any  game  of  chance  is  played,  as  aforesaid,  in  snch 
case,  such  white  person,  ui>on  conviction  by  indiqtment,  is  liable  to  receive  thirty-nine  lashes,  and 
to  be  fined  and  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court;  one  half  of  the  fine  iz  to  go  to  the  in- 
former, the  otlier  half  to  the  8tate. 

Any  shop-keeper,  trader  or  other  person,  by  himself  or  any  other  person  acting  for  him  or  b«r, 
who  shall  buy  or  purchase  from  any  slave,  in  any  part  of  tbis  State,  any  com,  rice,  peas  or  other 
grain,  bacon,  flour,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  blades,  hay,  or  any  other  article  whatsoever,  or  shall 
otherwise  deal,  trade  or  ti^iffic,  with  any  slave  not  having  a  permit  so  to  deal,  trade  or  traffic,  or 
to  sell  any  stub  article,  from  or  under  the  hand  of  his  master  or  owner,  or  such  other  person  aa 
may  have  the  care  and  management  of  such  slave,  ujion  conviction,  is  liable  to  be  fined,  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000,  and  to  bt;  imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve  months  nor  less  than  one  month.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  party  trading  with  the  slave,  to  produce  and  prove  the  permit 

If  a  slave  enter  a  shop,  store,  or  house  of  any  kind,  used  for  dealing,  trading  and  trafflckin|r, 
with  an  article,  and  come  out  without  tlie  same,  or  enter  without  an  article,  and  come  out  wiUi 
one,  it  Is  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  the  owner,  or  person  occupying  the  same  for  trade,  in  an 
indictment  under  the  act  of  1817.  ^ 

If  a  white  person,  being  a  distiller,  vender  orretailer,  of  spirituous  liquors,  shall  sell,  exchange, 
give,  or  in  any  otherwise,  deliver  any  spirituous  liquors  to  any  slave,  except  upon  the  written 
and  express  order  of  the  owner  or  person  having  the  care  and  management  of  the  slave,  he  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  exceeding  $100.  and  imprisoned  not  exceeding  six  months;  one  half 
of  the  said  fine  to  the  use  of  the  informer,  and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  the  State. 

One  effect  resulting  from  the  art,  and  certainly  neither  intended  nor  anticipated  by  the  legis- 
lature, was  to  repeal  the  penalty  of  the  act  of  1817,  quoad  distillers,  venders  and  retailers  (the 
very  persons  who,  above  all  others,  ought  to  bear  the  heaviest  penalties),  in  relation  to  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  rule  of  evidence  established  by  the  act  of  1817,  as  to  the 
production  and  proof  of  the  permit,  ,<till  remains  in  force. 

In  an  indictment  for  trading  with  a  slave,  or  giving  or  delivering  spirituous  liquors  to  a  slave, 
it  is  necf'Fsarj'  that  the  slave  .«houId  be  described,  when  possible,  by  his  own  and  his  owner's 
name,  or,  if  that  be  not  possible,  by  some  equivalent  description  of  the  slave. 

In  indlctuu^nts  under  the  act  of  1^34,  although  the  rule  of  evidence  established  by  It*  5th  sec- 
tion does  not  apply,  and  so,  too,  under  the  act  of  lv<<17,  where  the  trading  is  not  in  a  *'  shop, 
store,  or  house  of  any  kind,  use^l  for  trading,"  yet  if  the  slave  be  seen  to  enter  with  an  article, 
and  come  out  without  it,  or  to  enter  without  an  article  and  come  out  with  one,  it  is  a  (act  fh>m 
which,  at  common  law,  a  presumption  may  arise  of  guilt,  and  on  which  the  jury  may  con- 
Tict. 

It  was  decided,  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1817,  that  the  sale  to  a  slave  oTany 
artlcU  whatsoever,  or  purchase  fn^m  a  slave  of  any  article  %DhaUo€xxr,  belonging  to  the  slave,  hla 
master,  or  any  other  person,  was  a  violation  of  the  law. 

If  the  master  or  overseer,  or  other  person  having  charge  of  the  slave,  send  a  slave  with  goods 
to  detect  another  in  dealing,  trading  or  trafficking,  with  a  slave,  and  stand  by  and  seethe  trading, 
it  does  not  excuse  the  defendant — he  still  is  guilty. 

If  the  owner,  or  overseer,  or  other  person  ha^in§r  charge  of  the  slave,  go  with  him  to  maketho 
sale  or  pui'^base,  and  stand  by  and  assent  to  the  same,  the  vendor  would  not  be  guilty.  For 
then  the  trading  might  l)e  regarded  as  that  of  the  master  by  his  slave. 

If  the  trader  be  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  slaves,  and  had  authorized  his  clerk  so  to  trade, 
he  may  be  convicted  for  a  trading  with  a  slave  by  his  clerk  in  his  absence.    But  the  prindpAl 
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«nn. 

nl,  urtual  nr  Implinl.    The  siidd  rule  holds  u  lo  »p.rtncT. 

overseer  IniHng  with  bU  emplojei'i  ■!»«  mif  be  Indlcled  and  coniLcted  anilei  the  Mt of 

VtlUri-  Ibe  ut  i>r  -St,  ■  pecMid  wbo  xold  llqaor  lo  ■  iltts  might  be  iDdlctnl  Itar  tndlrtt  with  ■ 

u»t. 

glHn 

I.  eichm^nc  or  di-liTeriiiK,  KTintaom  llqoon  U  ailair,  ■nd  Ibr  ntiUiOE  wllhout  ■>  licnue, 
uuli  then  be%ul  nw  »1«  unci  drllTerr. 

nploiifr,  or  nlher  prn»n  hsrion  chargo  othlm,  *nd  the  .Lat-  di"  In  cnnwjiwnw  of  th.  too 

ftw. 

■H-  nf  Uk  ll<|Uor  BO  »]d,  the  pcnoD  »  Klllng  ii  liable,  la  u  action  on  lfa«  chk.  for  Ih.  thIu 

ofU» 

■.la«  to  the  owner. 

dart. 

■laiv 

roiilrarj  to  the  law  on  Ihnt  •uy.TL    If  be  hM  boon  fngagHl  h..Hire  lo  the  biulneH,  bt 

alro  iiwHi'  that  he  has  not,  during  bin  past  llrenie.  Bold.  KiTrn,  dellTend,  eiehaoguil,  bar- 

1  ma>ter.  or  other  pmon  huiing  ehargo  of  a  >Uve  who  may  be  aoriwd  of  an^  capital  or 

A  ma^lor  It  U^e  Ibr  thn  acta  of  hit  nlan,  diine  negliKrntly.  nDikllirull;  or  villfully,  In  tba 

conienl  of  hln  mauler.  Ai  mllrTt  a  llaie  naTlgBtinn  hit  muiter'l  tobjcI,  to  ntglii/mlly  nmnieed 
bis  craft  u  to  Injure  >  vbarT  or  torundowDarmrorBuhior,  where  a  tUre  carpenter,  with  hit 

becoDU'9  ennffed  with  him.  and  icfl^^iuy  knocka  oat  the  bonc'i  tya  with  hl>  ihoelng  hammii^ 
Thi'  nuxtvr  la  Dot  liable  thr  the  uniulliorlinl  artaofblailaTe,  done  without  his  knowlMge  or 

of  asy  cnmmtorion  or  aalhoritr  from  any  State  or  public  authority  of  any  stite  In  this  Union, 
or  any  foreign  power,  come  within  tbla  Htate,  with  lbs  Intent  to  dliturb,  hinder  or  counteract, 
Uu  operation  of  lava,  made  or  In  be  made,  In  relation  lo  alaye",  free  negroei,  mulatto™  and 


w  or  aecurlty  of  thlH  State,  or  with  Intent  t 
I  dwmcd  guilty  of  s  mlwlem 


Uun'tl.na!l,  or  he  banlnhed  from  the  ^Ulc.  an  the  Court  shall  ace  fit. 


»l.«ai.Jin.l  t 

'»1  jiilb,  or  he  tanhiiwd  fp, — 

nnl'tr  the  d^un>t!nce>%Ub?in  the  N^rt^lon  nf^be  art  of  '4t,  and  theVro^ingt^'  ho- 
thm  of  thia  dip-nt.  toderKrtflrom  tlte  State  In  fShDUranltrr  juchnotire;  andnurb  ix-rHons  ahall 
thereupon  hi-  Iroundlo  deport;  and,  ^illny;  to  do  an,  they  are  guilty  of  ahl^h  mlailemeanor,  and, 
upon  muvictlon,  are  tfl  be  arulrnred  to  bu  hanlahed  IVom  the  SCatv,  and  to  aucb  Bne  and  Impri*. 

Any  perHin  coniirted  a  iwinnd  or  any  lubwquent  time,  under  the  flrat  and  third  aectloni 

of  the  dlalrld  whershe  nay  be  found  ifbrMd"  him  In  doee  confinement,  ander  the  original 
aanlenre,  until  he  nhall  enter  lulo  a  reroi^aaDre  to  leave  tlie  Sinte  and  never  to  rrlum. 

uy  '.ther  einpioymi'Dt.  on  hoard  any  Teete),  in  ilolalioB  of  the  proiiikina  of  the  M  aecllon  of 
the  art  ufU,  and  whleh  liaet  outand  pnecrlbod  In  the  Mthacetlon  of  ehapter  l.of  thid  dient, 
And  wbo  may  be  appruhended  and  confined  by  the  aherlff,  oro  not  entitled  to  (he  writ  of  babeaa 

If  the  aberlff  (hall,  by  (he  ukokI  poitM  oomltatui  and  (he  civil  autfanrtllea,  not  be  able  to  en- 
fcrco  the  proTlaloni  of  thr'  act  of  "a*,  Iho  Governor,  on  a  rwiuliton  made  on  him  and  algn.il  by 
the  ah.rlir,  1>  rwiulred  (o  nnl.r  out »  eulErient  numb.;r  ofllie  militia  to  meet  the  eilEenrv  of  the 

the  aid  necsuary  to  execute  the  aald  aeU 

1,  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  DEATH. 

In  the  laat  ntimber  of  thitlsblj  cotidiictecl  vork,  the  MrditalJoumal  of  this 

ci^.  Dr.  Dowler  publiiihta  a  singnlKly  altractiva  and  interesting  oi '  — 
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tion  on  the  J{atural  Hitlory  of  Death,  Dr.  Dowler  is  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  the  country,  and  laborions,  to  a  degree  that  scarcely  anj  other  than  a 
German  student  could  exceed.  He  has  accumulated,  already,  manj  large  yol- 
umes  of  manuscripts,  upon  subjects  of  the  highent  interest  and  importance.  *  His 

Eublished  papers  nave  enjojed  a  high  reputation  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
ong  may  the  life  of  so  rare  and  so  useful  a  mah  be  spared  to  the  cause  of  sci- 
ence. In  the  pamphlet  before  us,  Dr.  Dowler  is  rebutting  the  presumptions  of 
prematuye  bunal  in  our  country,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  examines  to  determine 
their  infallibility,  the  usually  relied  upon  eyidences,  or  tignt,  of  death.  These 
consist  of  prolonged  absence  of  the  sounds  of  the  h^art;  simultaneous  relaxa- 
tion of  the  spincters;  sinking  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  with  loss  of  transparency 
of  the  cornea;  cadaveric  rigidity;  the  absence  of  muscular  contractibility  under 
galvanism;  putrefaction.  The  doctor  examines  these,  and  finds  that  many  of 
them  cannot  be  relied  upon  at  all.  The  Shakspearean  criteria  of  death  will  not 
fail,  he  says,  once  in  a  tnousand  years : 

"  Send  m«  a  looking  glut ; 
If  her  breath  will  mist  or  staia 
Why  then  ihe  llTes." 

He  also  proposes  thelfeather : 

"  By  these  gates  of  breaUi 
nieie  lies  a  downy  feather; 
Did  he  suspire,  that  light  and  weighileai  do<»a 
Perforce  must  move." 

The  Friar  tells  Juliet  what  the  signs  of  death  are : 

• 

"  No  pulH  shall  keep 
His  natural  progress,  but  surdetue  to  beat ; 
No  warmtK,  no  breath  ; 
The  roses  on  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall /ode 
To  paly  ashes;  thy  eyes'  windows jfaU; 
Each  part  deprirea  of  ntppie  gwemmaU 
Shall  stdff  and  dark  and  cold  appear." 

The  Shakspearean  test,  the  Doctor  thinks,  may  be  fortified  by  other  respira- 
tory phenomena,  vis.:  the  peculiar  progressive,  or,  rather,  retrogressive  manner 
by  wnich  respiration  recedes  from  the  lungs  to  the  trachea,  from  the  latter  to  the 
larynx,  from  the  larfnx  to  tlie  mouth,  and  from  the  mouth  to  the  very  lips,  <fee. 
We  extract  a  few  passages  from  the  pamphlet  on  the 

PAINS  AND  PLEASURES  OP  DEATH: 

*'  There  is  much  eridenoe  extant,  showing  that  death  Is  often  unattended  with  serere  unflSerfaig. 
Boilean,  the  poet,  while  in  the  agony,  did  not  appear  to  suffer.  He  saluted  a  friend  that  entered 
his  room:  "  Good  day,  and  adieu— a  very  long  adieu  "—and  instantly  expired.  The  poet  Fonte- 
nelle,  Just  before  he  died,  said  that  he  bad  no  pain,  only  a  little  difficulty  in  keeping  up  life. 

"Goethe,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  died  at  Weimer,  March  22d,  1832,  without  any  apparent  suf- 
fering. A  few  minutes  before  his  death,  he  called  for  writing  materials,  that  he  might  exprost 
his  delight  at  the  arriral  of  spring.  <  If  I  had  strength  to  hold  a  pen,*  said  Dr.  Wm.  Hunter, 
during  the  agony,  *  I  would  write  how  easy  and  delightful  it  is  to  die.»  *  If  this  be  dying.'  said 
the  niece  of  Newton, '  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  die.'  *  If  this  be  dying,*  said  Lady  Glenorchy.  *  it 
is  the  easiest  thing  imaginable,'  *  I  thought  dying  had  been  more  difficult,'  said  Louis  XIV. 
When  a  by-stander  remarked  of  Dr.  Wollaston  that  his  mind  was  gone,  the  expiring  philosopher 
made  a  signal  for  paper  and  pencil,  wrote  down  some  figures,  and  cast  them  up. 

"  The  poet  Keats,  who,  as  his  biographers  affirm,  and  as  his  epitaph  Indicates,  died  of  a  mali- 
cious criticism,  playfully  remarked,  in  the  agony :  '  I  feel  the  flowers  growing  over  me.  'Wheth- 
er this  kind  of  death  comes  under  the  head  of  eiUhanaxia,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  In  my  ovn. 
practice,  I  have  seen  two  almost  instantaneous  deaths,  without  a  stmi^le,  from  moral  causM. 
*  It  i»  said  that  Dr.  John  Hunter  intimated,  on  Icaring  home,  that  if  a  discussion,  wldch  awaited 
him  at  the  hospital,  took  an  angry  turn,  it  would  prove  his  heath.  A  colleague  gave  him  tbs 
lie;  the  coarse  work  verifled  the  prophecy,  and  he  expired  almost  Immediately  In  an  adjoinLoy 
room.'  / 

"  Now  proof  that  death  may  take  place  without  pain,  is  afforded  by  the  recent  discovery  of  an- 
esthetic agents ;  as  ether,  &c.  Several  persons,  in  different  nations,  have  died,  from  inhalation, 
in  lesN  than  one  minute,  according  to  the  reports  of  sundry  comp<;tent  witnesses.  The  inhalatton 
of  ether  or  chlorolbrm,  unmixed  with  atmospheric  air,  will,  doubtlessly,  kill  as  certainly  aa 
hanging.  Hence,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  that  the  benevolent  legislators  of  our  country  will  provida 
that  criminals  may  elect  this  pleasant  mode  of  execution. 

'<  Fainting,  a  temporary  death,  is  painless.  Death  sometimes  approaches  the  character  of  • 
perturbed  sleep ;  not  more  painful,  probably,  than  the  nightmare.  The  snoring,  or  rattling  re- 
spiration, is  not  necessarily  accompanied  with  intense  suffering. 

"  The  pain  of  death  differs  greatly  in  different  cases.  In  sun-stroke.  In  the  first  degree,  alwa^ 
atal  (generally  so  in  less  than  an  hour),  there  is  nota  traoe  of  aensatlOD ;  as  tested  by  blood  lei- 
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UtIpL.  alntfiMOi,  «1d  niln,  1m.  te.  Then  !■  arfdenoe  utut,  •howbift  Uwt  pinDiu  wlio  lud 
UDdcrKODt  ippuf nt  duUi-~uid  wltblt,  piDbablr,  kll  thajwlm  DfaOiitl  d»lh— lud  luaired  Ut- 

"Tha  kiMl  or  d»tti,  pvUouUrij  k  trialint  daub,  la  AigfatTiil.    Ita  ulnil  nffcrinf;  muit  often 

for  I  itokLt  df  >Ui  u  beli«  tba  *MlMt  Mr  John  Moore,  SuSbdh,  snd  olhcrs,  .ipr8i««f  a  Willi  to 
die,u(hEjdld,lDti*ltle.  -PIIdt  rontMamlu  liuUnUii«u>dcilh  (he  grvaleit  Mldt;  of  llfa; 
kbd  Aupintoa  bald  a  sonuwh^t  aLmLlHr  opluloa.    Gbht  dnlnd  the  death  wblcb  «u  moat  fud< 

"  Wlcb  mfecl  to  appuant  (or  what  li  (h«  uma  thing,  n  Ikt  u  jnuaAoii  la  coneeniKl),  ml 

Qiun«rl7  Rarlaw  Mya,  '  The  stru^lea  ht  the  ootHt  ue  prompted  hy  terror,  not  bj  pain,  Tbich 
CDmmeuwi  le^r,  nnd  liaoau  aaooi^dad  by  b  piauinff  loftguor ;  ckt,  aome,  If  not  Iha  mojorltVp 
UAUM  o^to^^cr  cAe  ini^THiJ  o/njjfb-inf,    A  hlghlj  dlHtlAgulib*^  ofBuer,  itill  living,  ipeskjorur 

Ij  :  that  HJuring  tho  few  mompnta  of  COQSnlolUTie«,  the  vholr'  eventA  of    hia  prcTMOA  llfv,  from 

"  *  or  klJ  molpa  of  eiwutlou  bltberto  pnctkced,  there  ctn  be  no  doubt  Ihal  haoi^Dg  U  the  beat 
I  hAT«  Keen  It  pcrforrnHl  in  the  moat  banulln^  nunnar^  ao  that  thd  rrlmlnal'A  Lege  reached  thft 

Kuud  ;  nerertheleu,  the  death  wa«  olmoet  Ingljmtaneoua.  and  almoet  vlthout  a  alragjflo.    Tbv 
Idon  Quarterly  RotIcw  inalntalna  that  the  erldenw  la  full  and  complete,  dhOHlDg.  ftvm  »r< 

after  a  momentarj  uneaolneaa,  a  plfOrur^U  feeling  immediate^  auooeeda ;  beaullnil  colon,  <li 
Tarioui  huea,  atart  up  before  the  il^ht,  which  haTlng  bean  gaaed  on  for  a  abort  time,  all  tbo  mat 
is  obliTion.     Althongb  this  direct  Internal  eTldencn  cannot  be  obtained  |n  casea  of  decapilatioDt 

riai  nftrr  thil  latter  mode  of  eieoutloD.  It  la  eaid  that  tbe  llpi  of  Utij,  Uueen  of  Sana,  moTed 
and  prajal  tor  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  she  w^^bebeadad.     Aa  tho  word  ■'■mnJtr"  wai  called 

Wendl  relal^i.  that,  hartog  put  bin  mouth  to  tbe  erlminal'a  ear.  and  called  him  bT  name,  tbe 
•T«  (of  the  decaplUtod)  turned  to  tbe  aide  from  whcnis  the  aoundcame.' 

"Death  from  conffelation,  frigbtfol  aa  It  la  UBUally  thought  to  be,  judging  ffi>m  tbe  pain  vhldl 
a  fllighter  degne  orcoTd  prodocefl,  le  nearly  fm  from  aufTerln^.  Uen  tbe  proof  la  abundant. 
Onrtnn  the  retieat  of  Napoleon'i  grand  army  from  MoKUir,  In  ISll,  cold.  In  counoctloil  Willi  da- 
tigua  and  waDt,  destrojed  mon  Mldiere  tban  battle — amounting  to  one  hundred  and  tblr^-two 
*w^..^_^i     mi._t 1. J  _.,>,. _,_,.*., — .,  ^.._  ^.      "-nowlng  wall,  ftom 
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dally  obflerratlon,  that  It  would  prure  to  be  hia  winding  theet.    Int«nae«ld,lthi 

pTOducee  a  tendency  to  elecp,  which  U  at  once  dellclDua  and  alnil«t  lrrep[VUtbl4'     _ _. 

painful.  The  patient  prefenrleiaiBg  to  the  badnatloD.  fatal  Ihonghllbe.  Larrey,  thecb>ciiur> 
geon  of  the  pand  army,  deacrlbaa  daath  from  cold  aa  be|[lnn]Bg  with  paralytic  torpor,  and  endlojr  lix 
an  apoplectic  iluiaber,  Beauprv,  one  of  hie  cokUbIwi,  yielded  hJDuelf  to  thie  -deiUdou  ilMip,' 
but  was  fbrtunalely  aronicd  by  the  erioa,  aatluaad  blDWB,Dr  two  aoldlen  who  were  killing  an  ei- 
hiUBlcd  hoFK  that  had  fallen  near  him.  tie  aKw,  leayisg  eight  froaen  wrpiei  at  the  ipot  whera 
he  had  been  a]  umbering. 

"  Nature,  kinder  to  maa  than  he  It  to  hla  brother  man.  daala  gently  with  the  dying,  ahd 
AnoothtH  tbe  w^  to  the  tomb.  There  is  not  a  single  disease  In  the  whole  ncaolcgy,  but  what  la, 
in  ita  moat  palnlul  form,  entbanaala  bliaa,  compared  with  the  horrible  torturoa,  particularly  bj 

the  moat  horriUa 
blefly  fbr  hemj  against  hlmaelf 

burned  by  that  trlbtiuB],  for  witcbcraft  alone.  Bdvrica  was  made  to  stand  by,  In  order  to  detfflv 
Bhould  Ihll  to  liut^  U\t  a^ny  ai^ffiatTiUy.    The  rack,  Impalement,  drowning  quartering,  the  wheal, 

allowed  lha"liyoi 

•'  The  mental  and  moral  aapecta  of  d 
Is  his  duty,  as  far  ai  In  him  lias,  to 


Cleanie  Ibe  (turd  bosom  of  that  peiUoua  stuff 
Whidl  weighs  upon  the  heart.'  " 

i.  BLACK  AND  MULATTO  POPULATION  OF  THE  SOUTH, 
opiweltlon  t 
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to  been  elicited  with  reference  to  the  black  race,  and  eepecially  to  that  portion 
of  it  in  \chich  there  is  a  mixture  between  the  black  and  white  races.  The  last 
cen8U8  was  notoriously  faulty  in  this  respect,  and,  owing  to  the  conflicting  es- 
tremcs  of  opinion  and  assertion  which  have  been  adduced  bj  the  parties  who 
are  associated  most  intimately  with  the  interests  of  the  neffro  population,  nothing 
like  a  true  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  black  race  in  the  United  States  has  been 
arrived  at.  In  the  South,  the  negro  is  described  as  hardly  human — ^incapable 
of  refinement,  or  intellectual  advance;  while  the  abolitionists  extol  him  as  natu- 
ndly  the  equal  of  the  white  man,  physically  and  mentally.  So  that  it  is  a  mooted 
question  whether  slavery  has  degenerated,,  or  freedom  at  the  North  has  impruv- 
ed,  the  negro. 

It  appears,  at  all  events.,  certain  that  the  mixed  race  exhibits  powers  more 
Buscoptiblo  of  cultivation  than  the  pure  African.  They  are  selected  at  the  South 
for  the  performance  of  duties  requiring  higher  capacities  than  are  possessed  by 
the  mere  field  negro;  and  at  the  Nortli,  every  day's  observation  shows  that  the 
mulatto  is  endowed  with  mental  gifts  superior  to  nis  black  brother.  But  wheth- 
the  mulatto  deteriorates  physically  in  proportion  as  he  ascends  in  the  intellec- 
tual scale,  is  the  question  of  the  highest  importance,  considering  the  ratio  In 
which  this  portion  of  our  population  is  increasing. 

It  has  been  lately  asserted  by  men  who  have  made  this  branch  of  science  their 
study,  that  the  hyuridity  of  animals  is,  in  course  of  time,  fatal  lo  their  powers 
of  procreation — ^aud  that  after  two  or  three  generations,  the  mulatto  (the  hybrid 
man;  loses  this  power,  as  does  the  mule.  This  theory  argues  a  diversity  of  the 
human  race;  and  is,  of  course,  violently  opposed  by  the  advocates  of  its  unity; 
but  hypothesis  and  controversy  are  alike  powerless  to  elucidate  a  truth  which 
depends  upon  statistics  for  its  developments.  Hence  the  inportance  of  Mr. 
Ol^ngman's  suggestion  to  ascertain  not  only  the  number  of  all  such  persons, 
whether  free  or  slaves — of  extending  inquiries  as  to  the  parents  of  the  mulatto 
population,  whether  they  were  blacx,  white,  or  mixed — and  going  on  still  fur- 
ther back,  where  necessary,  until  the  pedigree  is  traced  back  to  the  individual 
white  and  black  races.  In  connection  wiu  this  subject,  a  writer  in  the  Boston 
"  Medical  Journal  '*  states  the  following  facts,  which  are  said  to  have  been  col- 
lected from  authentic  statistics : 

1.  That  the  longevity  of  the  pure  African  is  greater  than  that  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  any  other  portion  of  the  globe. 

2.  That  the  mulattoes  (t.  e.  those  bom  of  parents,  one  being  African,  and  the 
other  Caucasian,  or  white)  are  decidedly  the  shortest  lived  of  any  class  of  the 
human  race. 

3.  That  mulattoes  are  more  liable  to  die  under  the  age  of  twenty -five,  than  the 
whites  or  blacks,  between  these  ages — ^from  forty  to  &y-8ix,  50  to  I — and  from 
fifty-five  to  seventy,  100  to  1. 

4.  That  the  mortality  of  the  free  people  of  color  in  the  United  States  is  more 
than  one  hundred  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  slaves. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  negro  will  care  about  a  change  to  freedom,  if 
its  only  benefit  is  a  short  cut  to  the  grave.  There  is  no  ouestion  but  slavery  is 
an  evil,  but  statistics  of  mortality  proves,  that  as  far  as  tJie  negro  is  concerned, 
poverty  is  one  hundred  fold  the  greater  evil. 

The  abolitionists  seem  always  to  be  unacquainted  with  one  fact — ^that  the  re- 
lation between  master  and  slave,  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  universal  forma 
of  property  and  servitude  in  the  world.  Mr.  Calhoun  may  be  sneered  at  hj  some 
of  the  long  eared  Solomons  of  the  northera  press,  but  his  arguments  on  this  sub- 
ject have  never  yet  been  answered.  He  says  truly  that  the  slave  property  is  so 
ANCIENT,  that  there  is  no  record  of  its  origin.  It'is  probably  more  ancient  than 
separate  and  distinct  property  in  lands,  and  quite  as  easily  defended  on  abstract 
principles.  So  far  from  being  created  by  positive  enactment,  I  know  of  no  in- 
stance in  which  it  ever  was,  or  to  express  it  more  accurately,  in  which  it  had  its 
origin  in  acts  of  legislatures.  It  is  always  older  than  the  laws  which  undertake 
to  regulate  it,  and  such  is  the  case  with  slaveiy  as  it  exists  with  us.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  slaves  in  Africa — ^they  were  bought  as  slaves,  brought  here 
as  slaves,  sold  here  as  laves,  and  held  as  slaves,  long  before  any  enactment  made 
them  slaves.  I  even  doubt  whether  there  is  a  single  State  in  the  South,  that 
even  enacted  them  to  be  slaves.  There  are  hundreds  of  acts  that  recognize  and 
regulate  them  as  such,  but  none,  I  apprehend,  that  undertake  to  create  them 
slaves.    Master  and  slaves  are  constantly  regarded  as  pre-existing  relations. 
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4.  NEW  ORLEANS  ENTERPRISE. 

How  melBncholf  is  the  reflection,  that  wcsre  here  almost  without  hope  of  anjr 
display  of  public  spiriL  Everj  Ihins;  worthy  of  the  name  proves  to  be  an  abor- 
tion, I'here  is  no  man  will  put  his  shoulders  to  tlie. wheel — no  man  will  bring 
forward  his  capital.  The  cttiiens  will  asseioble  in  thousands  and  pass  resolu- 
tions about  a  Tehuantepec  ruilrond,  but  who  knows  now  what  has  become  of 
that  road,  and  of  the  comiuittee  that  were  appoioted  to  report  ?  What  is  the 
condition  of  the  Belvidore  iron  works  I  Where  is  the  projected  cotton  factory, 
which,  some  months  ago,  "n' as  stated  lo  course  of  lEumediate  orffanizationV 
What  is  the  condition  of  the  scientific  and  tilerory  dcpartnienis  of  the  UuiTer- 
sity?  A  building  is  hoU  finished,  and  will  rcuiaiti  lialf  finiebed,  for  all  the 
iDonej  is  gone  I 

New  Orleans  is  Ibe  third  city  in  the  United  States  in  population,  and  the  sec- 
ond in  commercial  rank ;  the  sum  of  our  home  trade,  in  exports  .ind  imports, 
reaching,  in  value,  nearly  $  1 75 ,000,OUO— little  short  of  the  whole  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  country  a  few  years  ago  I 

With  such  a  population  and  such  a  commerce,  we  have,  up  to  this  period,  con- 
tributed not  a  single  great  public  work — reaping,  to  use  a  figure  of  speech,  and 
considering  what  nature  ha.t  done  for  us,  where  wehave  not  sown.  In  til  is  period, 
and  a  little  longer,  Boston  and  New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  CharlcstoD 

Savannah,  and  now  Mobile,  have  thrown  -■'  '• *■  ' — 

the  Rreal  interior  surrounding  t' 

created  for  themselves  artificial  ,,  ^.  ..   .  

realizing,  as  prolific  wealth  as  our  great  Mississippi  brings  to  us. 

Whathave  we  lo  compare  with  the  thousand  miles  of  railroads  cenlerine  at 
Boston,  the  five  hundred  miles  tributary  to  New  York,  two  to  three  hundred  to 
Charleston  and  Savannah  !  Forsootli  Uie  Pouchartrain  and  the  Carrollton  rail- 
roadH,  which,  taken  toiretber,  make  at  least  twelve  miles,  and  the  Mexican  Oulf 
railway,  which,  with  all  the  iron  of  the  old  Haslivilic  road,  drags  its  slow  and 
rickety  way  along  to  lake  Borgne.  And  this,  too,  even  al  the  moment  that  the 
enterprise  and  energy  and  resources  of  our  sister  city.  Mobile,  arc  beinj;  poured 
into  ihe  lap  of  a  company,  who  arc  vigorously  prosecuting  a  road  which  shall 
connect  her  with  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river. 

But  we  are  met  by  those  who  tell  us— True,  we  have  no  railroads,  but  we  do 
not  require  them.  Shall  a  man  wear  glosses  who  eee^  very  well,  or  use  crutches 
who  can  lu'i  and  read.  No;  nature  has  superseded,  in  our  caie,  the  necessity 
.  for  artificial  Works,  in  giving  us  ten  thousand  miles  of  water  courses,  whose 
Hoods  love  our  levees. 

Thus  we  ore  lulled  to  sleep  by  this  syren,  and  shall  only  be  aroused  when  the 
scepter  is  departed  and  our  strength  is  shorn  forever ;  and  men  shall  say  of  us, 
as  Uiey  have  of  another  comniercial  mart, 

"  In  youth  «hiiiru»ll  glorj— »  mwTjtbI" 
and  chronicle  another  illustration,  that 

'^Trmde^i  pniud  empire  bsetff  lo  srlft  deetjr." 

If  we  had  nothing  to  fear  (iaa\  the  competition  of  our  neighbors,  in  ttic  unri- 
valed natural  advantages  we  control,  how  comes  it  lliat,  in  comparing  the  prog- 
ress of  the  city  with  that  of  the  great  West,  New  Orleans  has  retadVtiy  docfined. 
Why,  at  this  moment,  St.  Louis,  our  great  tributary,  is  connecting  herself  with 
Cincinnati  and  the  great  lakes,  on  the  route  to  New  York,  by  a  railroad.  Botli 
St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  are  rapidly  gaining  upon  New  Orleans  in  population, 
i^ilst,  in  the  last  ten  yean,  if  the  census  of  184U  be  relied  upon,  which  is  doubt- 
ful, New  Orleans  has  gained  scarcely  any  thing. 

With  all  our  ten  thousand  miles  of  magnificent  "in/and  iea>"  at  oor  doors, 
the  receipts  of  produce  at  the  Hudson  river,  from  tlie  back  country,  including 
the  West,  have  reached  |75,0«tl,000,  verging  very  fast  upon  the  recelpW  of  New 
Orleans;  and  the  railroads  oT  Boston  have,  for  ten  years,  augmented  rapidly  Ihe 
population  of  that  city.  The  mouth  of  the  Miiuissippi,  in  this  age  of  science, 
oommercially,  ia  as  well  at  Boston  as  at  the  Bsliie.  The  cities  of  Charleilon, 
Savannah  and  Mobile,  seek  to  cut  us  off  from  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee.  We 
have  seen  a  statement,  that  merchandise  can  be  carried  from  thatriver  to  Charles- 
ton as  cheap  as  it  can  be  brought  here.  Can  we  doubt  where  it  will  go  ?  The 
Governor  of  Virginia,  a  few  ^ys  ago,  tclla  us  that  the  flatboat,  loaded  at  the 
fallsof  St.  Anthony,  will  loonbe  found  floating  in  the  Jameariverr    CacscEKT. 

40  VOL.  II. 
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6.  BOOK  NOTICES. 

BOOKS  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OV  HARPKft  AMD  BROTHEBS,  THEOUOH  J.  B.  STEEL,  NEW 

ORLEANS. 

1.  HiTinf  8  Huffotf  or  EiraLAini)  1850,  In  fix  Tolnmei.  WelutTeTeoeiTedUuifintToliiBWoftliii 
woric,  through  tb«  oourtesiea  of  the  pobUahen,  and  awatti  with  some  anzie^,  the  reeeipt  of  the 
others.  The  ediUon  Is  a  rery  neat  and  oonTenknt  one,  and  will,  no  doubt,  meet  with  general  €»• 
Tor  from  the  thouaandfl  in  our  oonntry  who  would  itody,  from  the  highest  authorities,  the  origin, 
development  and  progress,  of  those  principles  which  have  placed  Great  Britain  at  the  he«i  of  the 
oiTilixed  world,  and  whidi,  in  their  influenoea  upon  ourselres,  have  produced  the  most  glorious 
results.  Where  can  the  American  student  go  ibr  light,  with  more  certainty  of  finding  it,  illnr 
trating  the  liberties  and  institutions  of  his  country,  than  to  the  pages  of  English  histofj  f  And, 
despite  of  his  prejudices  and  political  bia^  no  author  ean  be  read  with  greater  profit  and  Inter 
est  than  the  philoeopher,  PaTid  Hums. 

This  history  is  omnplete,  from  the  inyasion  of  Julius  Ciesar  down  to  (he  abdieaUon  of  the  seeoad 
James,  and  the  establishment  of  the  constitution  of  1688.  It  is  iUnstiaied  with  a  portrait  of  the 
author,  and  a  Uography  prepared  by  >ii«w*if 

We  are  delighted  to  find  this  valuable  class  of  works  now  attntfCting  the  attention  of  Amexican 
publishers.  It  STinoes  an  improved  pubUo  taste  and  sentiment  among  na.  It  was  nid,  bj  Mr. 
Lyell,  in  1848,  of  Eogiish  writers  in  general,  that  they  are  better  known  in  America  than  in  En- 
rope.  He  also  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  Harpen,  that,  in  a  ftw  months,  60,000  copies  of 
Macauley's  History  of  England  were  sold,  where  the  London  pubUshers  had  disposed  of  but  IS,- 
000  copies.  The  American  sale  of  the  book  had  only  begun ;  80,000  copies  of  the  Wandering  Jew 
were  disposed  of.    We  extract  flrom  Mr.  Lyell  his  description  of 

HARPna*  PUBUCATION  BOUBZ. 

"  While  in  Xow  York  we  were  taken  by  onr  literary  friend,  Mr.  Cogswell,  orer  the  printing  and 
publiehing  establishment  of  the  Harpers,  the  larjrefit  in  America,  and  only  surpassed,  in  the 
scale  of  its  operations,  by  two  or  three  in  Great  Britain.  They  give  employment  to  three  hun- 
dred men,  manufacture  their  own  types  and  paper,  and  have  a  book  bindery  under  the  same 
roof;  for,  in  order  to  get  out  with  the  utmost  (Uspatch  the  reprints  of  foreign  works,  not  entitled 
to  copy  rights,  they  require  to  be  independent  of  aid  from  all  other  traders.  In  one  of  the  upper 
stories,  a  long  line  of  steam  presses  was  throwing  off  sheets  of  various  works,  and  the  greyer 
number  were  occupied  with  the  printing  of  a  large,  illustrated  Bible,  and  Morse's  Qec^raphy  for 
the  use  of  schools.  In  1846,  the  Harpers  sold  two  millions  of  volumes,  some  of  them,  it  is  true, 
being  only  styled  numbers ;  but  those  often  contain  the  reprint  of  an  entire  £nglish  novel,  ori^ 
inally  published  in  two  or  three  volumes,  at  the  cost  of  a  guinea  and  a  half^— the  same  being  sold 
here  for  one  or  two  Hbillings.  Several  of  Bulwer's  tales  are  among  these— 40,000  copies  of  his 
**  Last  of  the  Barons  "  having  Just  issued  from  this  house." 

2.  LattxHtDat  Paxphlrs,  edited  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  No.  I.  The  Present  3Vme— Garlyle  pre- 
serves his  idiosynerades  of  manner  and  thought  in  this  pamphlet,  and  very  powerfrilly  expoaes 
the  disorganising  tendencies  of  modem  European  politics,  and  the  reaction  against  establiahed 
forms  of  government  He  fisars  very  much  Ibr  the  democracy  of  the  age,  characterised  by  him 
as  **  anarchy  plus  a  street  constable,"  and  passes  some  severe  strictuww  upon  America,  which 
were  hardly  worthy  of  a  genius  so  devated  as  Mr.  Carlyle's.  These  sweeping  denundatfons 
evince  a  mind  lees  liberal  and  informed  than  we  had  supposed  his  to  \fe,  "  America's  battle  "  he 
says,  and  here,  perhaps,  he  speaks  the  truth,  "  is  yet  to  fight  She  will  have  her  own  agony  and 
her  own  victory,  but  on  other  terms  than  she  is  yet  quite  aware  of.'* 

3.  Whxtx  Jacust,  or  thi  Woau)  tx  a  Max  of  Wao,  by  Herman  Melvillo.  Of  this  work,  the  Lon- 
don Morning  Post  says  truly : 

"The  perusal  of  it  has  caused  us  so  much  real,  sterling  pleasure,  that  we  felt  it  a  duty  we  owe, 
both  to  its  author  and  the  public,  to  recommend  it  to  the  latter  in  the  strongest  manner.  It  pos- 
sesses so  much  that  is  truly  excellent,  expressed  in  such  poetical  and  noble  language,  that  all 
who  read  it  must  be  charmed  with  the  originality  and  greatness  of  the  author's  mind,  and  ac- 
knowledge, at  once,  that  his  thoughts  are  no  way  in&rior  to  his  graceful  and  unaffected  power  of 
expressing  them." 

4.  SsxTcoxs  or  MI5X90TA,  the  New  England  of  the  West,  with  incidents  of  travel  in  the  Tei^ 
ritory  during  the  summer  of  1849,  by  E,  S.  Seymour,  1850. 

Minesota  is  almost  a  terra  incognita  to  ninc^-nine  hundredths  of  our  oountiymen,  and  yet  it  has 
organised  a  territorial  government,  established  schools,  newspat>ers,  towns,  etc,  and  is  growing 
daily  in  wealth  and  population.  Thousands  will  not  even  be  able  to  fix  its  local  habitatlmi,  with- 
out reference  to  a  map.  It  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  Midne  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  On  the 
northern  boundary  stretches  out  Canada;  on  the  east,  lake  Superior  and  Wisconsin ;  on  the  south, 
that  vigorous  little  democracy,  Iowa;  on  the  west,  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  White  Earth 
rivers.  The  name,  Minesota,  is  the  Indian  appellation  for  St  Peters  river— Mudcfly  water.  Thto 
little  volume  is  prepwed  alter  a  residenoe  in  tiie  countryi  and  is,  no  doub^  iataiuied  to  inflocnee 
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m  thltherwud.  On  >  ntbuqiunt  oedBMUm,  we  miij  nuJca  It  tha  fronnd  work  fbr  mom 
nmwka  upoa  Uut  oomtij. 

i.  Cmhoc,  ■  (ketch  of  »  PhrelHl  DeKripUon  of  the  CnlTeng  bj  U^pndn  Von  IlnmliBldti 
tmuUted  tram  Uw  Owmu  bf  E,  C.  Otl«,  In  two  toIi.,  12  mo,  p.  376,  SS7.    . 

Kt  turn  UktD  DP  lbs  penucl  of  thk  work  wilb  no  eosunon  uit  Tbongh  the  rtjle  li  dIom, 
oompkct,  loElcft],  ud  nldom  rlfliag  Into  the  onule,  then  ii  m  ohum  In  the  work  which  not  otlgn 
mttandi  Uu  libon  of  puni j  (denlUle  men.    Vbtt  mUecti  an  usan  th*  fetUngi  ud  wun  ap 

■nliirniiinif  ot  thii  uniTeml  order."  Trom  an  fntrodDctlaD,  Id  wbkh  be  nuTeri  ths  whole  field 
tt  phjek«l  K^oe,  we  paie  to  tho  T&rioiu  faeuti  of  ituii  pUnets,  con»tj,  aenlitea,  phenomenA 
of  earth,  euthqn&kee,  pleotl,  enlDule,  nun,  noei,  langnege.  The  ^acotid  Tolume  oont^u  two 
parte.  I,  IndDcemente  to  the  Stnd j  Df  Nntore ;  3,  Hletorj  of  tlM  Unlnne  and  the  ttogRU  of 
DlKorerr.  Thli  tranalition,  by  OCU,  haa  the  merit  over  Hn.  SaUae'e  of  being  man  ccanpleto. 
The  notd,  bf  the  euUtor,  are  eiiiullT  IntcreiUog  with  the  text. 

e.  Hufoiuof  m  Ijn  AHs  Wurnrae  or  Dc  Chauum,  hr  hit  *on-ln-Uit,  Dr.  llanna,  in  tbn* 
toK^iDl.  I,  U  mo.,  p.  tl4. 

Brerj  line  uid  page  of  thia  work,  nlsUng,  u  It  duo,  to  one  of  the  Diiiat  HUlnent  men  which 
tbeChrlitlan  chunrbhupnidnndln  the  prvacnt  aulurjr,  wllltourh  surd  In  the  t»eomof  the 
faithful  follower  of  the  Croaa,  In  whalerer  deDODinstlonta  eaite  he  maj  be  included.  The  Utef 
uj  men,  log,  will  atudf  the  IIBs  and  writlnga  of  Dr.  Chalmen  with  emineat  Inteixat  and  proSt. 
We  bellote  that  Dolhl  ng,  in  our  lanpiegc,  eurpeHoe  eome  of  hla  diJcenreH.  in  which  he  juatiflM 
ea  It  were,  the  waya  of  God  to  man,  hj  reconcLlinf  and  hannoiklilDg  reTelatlen  with  the  revulta 
of  phjalcil  aidence.  De  biltlei,  Willi  ui  irretiatlhle  arm,  agalnat  infidelity,  whether  It  oome  In 
the  ibepo  of  ?»ln  aoifllng  or  proftiund  InTeatigntlon.  He  mecti  the  geologiita,  the  aatrononiera 
and  anitoDiljta,  and  tckuob  the  caiue  of  the  Bible  ftom  mnj  danger  to  be  deriied  through  thdt 
iDTcatlgBtioni.    TheTolume  belDra  oa  la  occupied  with  tbo  blograpb;  of  I>i.  ChallBtra,  hii  diarjr, 

T.  Life  or  JoBH  Galtdi,  complied  fMm  authentic  aoojcea,  and  particularly  from  hla  comapond^ 
BBoe,byThomB«H.  Djci.    12  mo,  p.  453,  with  a  portrait 

Some  jtara  ago,  we  preparrd,  for  the  Quarterly  Reiiaw,  ■  criUque  upon  the  life  of  Caliln,  by 
Dr.  Smythe,  of  Charl«eton,  and,  at  that  time,  (tudlnl  rather  eriticall j  the  life  of  thli  eminent  re- 
former. Mr.  Dyer  hu  u»cdCalTln'»ei)nT>pondeocechleay,in  preparing  thDwork,maconaulled 
RDcfaal'i  lllitor;  of  the  ReTolutlon  in  Ewlturland,  Dr.  Henry's  mography  of  Calrin, the  Urea  of 
Janel,  Beta.  etc.  He  alfociaolea  largely  (Mm  Beia'i  Biography.  '■  Aitbe  natii™  and  character 
of  Calrln'i  IntvrcourH  wllh  the  Anglican  church,  and  with  the  Uarlu  exilei,  cannot  bat  be  of. 
Intateit  to  an  Engllih  reader,  roniiderabta  atteotion  hai  been  deiolcd  to  thia  part  of  the  suljec^ 


Dr.  Henly'a,  or  any  other  Wi^raphy," 

BOOSa  FBOH  APPLBTON  *  CO.,  1 

S.  HannH  Litiuniu  ud  LnmiT  Ka:  being  a  Kund  Oillery  of  Utcraty  Portitita,  by 
Geo.  OIKUIao— 2  Tola,  p.  370.  Tbeei  crltldnna,  upon  nun  who  ha*e  been  meat  diitingnlihed  la 
the  world  of  letten,  are  in  a  atyle  peculiarly  tet«a  and  Tlgorouii,  and  chnracterlaed  by  aome 
BtriklBg  poculiarittei.  The  paper  upon  Byron,  glrea  a  hMI*r  mrtnphyileal  anaiyiti  of  the  poet 
than  we  hare  any  where  met  with.  We  ass  the  banl  before  ua  la  all  bla  faulta  and  eieellanoiet, 
hla deformitlea  and  aplendora.  He  waj  a  atranger  In  Iblfl  world,  "entangled  In  l(a  paiaing 
crowda,  imperfectly  adjiutad  to  itecuntomt,  IndlsereDlly  reconciled  to  Itj  tawa — among  men,  bat 
not  or  them,"  etc  The  other  sketchea  an  UUIon,  Nacauley,  Balwer,  BmeraoB,  CoUwtt,  Moore, 
Louffellow,  Shelley,  Uemana,  Croly,  Hood,  Cnbbe,  ate.,  etc 

9.  DicnoxAii  or  UieaMmt,  Smna  Voik  ui  Ehqlieuuio— oilier  Byrne  Editor.  We  h>Te 
the  Bfth  Biimber  of  Ihla  aarlei,  and  tnirt  the  pabllaheta  will  (end  then  to  as  ngalarty.  The 
leading  artldea  included,  are  upon  the  bridge,  calico  machinea,  candlea,  cannon,  carding englnea, 
eaatlngi.  tr.    The  work  aboundi  with  weU-eieeated  plans  of  machinery,  ale 

The  Mesan.  Applctona  hare  latelypahUabad  yraaenloaonChemlcal  Analyal(,wlthaPrebeeby 
Ueblg;  Liebig'a  Familiar LettDnoaCbemlatry;  Pameil'a  Applied  Cheminry;  Bouilngaiill'B  Bu- 
ral  EcDOflmyi  Amet'i  Gothio  ArehlUctiue  applied  to  Modem  Retiileneei,  In  numben;  Laftrer's 
Beantk*  of  Modem  Arebllectnn ;  Beyndd'a  TreatUe  on  lland  Baiting,  etc 

LINDSAY  t  DLACSISTON,  FHILADKLPHIA, 
tUie  Jnat  publlabed  "  Henurin,  Letter)  and  Poena,  of  Deraard  Barton,"  "  The  CoDTlct  Bblp,  by 
C.  A.  BrovDloi,  K.  D.,"  "Bawwo'i  Dlottonsry  of  ByDonymJcal  Tcnu,"  tc. 
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HARK  H.  NEWMAN  k  CO.,  NEW  YORK, 
naTdimbltahed  ^Btfringion's  Phyaleal  Geognphy/'  «  Jahn's  Biblical  ArduMlogy,'*  ete.,  ete. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM,  NEW  YORK. 
"  Htotory  of  the  AdminiBtmtion  of  Junes  K.  Polk,"  by  Hon.  Laden  B.  ChtM. 

LEA  k  BLANCHARB,  PHILADELPmA. 
<<  Lynch**  Expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea,"  cheap  edition ;  "  Miss  RaYanagh*8  Woman  in  France  ;'* 
(>  Pulsky's  War  in  Hungary,"  etc.,  etc 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  k  CO.,  BOSTON. 
((Home's  Hbtory  of  England,  in  6  rolames;*'  "Macaoley's  History  of  England;"  ''Gibbon's 
Roman  Empire;*'  "  I^unartine's  French  ReToluUon;"  *' Lamartine's  Atheism  in  France;"  ''Ben- 
nett's Poultry  Book,"  etc 

PERIODICALS,  ADDRESSES,  kc. 

10.  Thi  Nnr  Oblkaks  Mkugal  Jocbnal.  Oar  friend,  Dr.  Hester,  deserres  well  of  the  profes- 
sloii  in  every  part  of  the  country,  for  the  nal  and  industry  with  which  Uiis  able  work  is  edited. 
Under  his  management,  it  has  increased  in  public  estimation,  aud  attuned  a  wide  drculatlon. 
HaTing  been  connected  with  the  work  from  its  inlkncy,  and  being  now  the  sole  editor,  he  has 
performed  a  mass  of  labors  which  we  can,  from  experience,  readily  appreciate.  The  precent 
number  contains  one  of  the  papers  of  the  late  distinguished  Harrison,  upon  Sensation;  A  Trea- 
tise upon  the  Blood,  by  Dr.  Hort,  which  is  ingenious,  and,  like  every  thing  from  his  pen,  eriginal 
and  valuable;  Dr.  Dowl^'s  Natural  History  of  Death  we  have  noticed,  in  another  page,  snd  ex- 
tracted from  at  large.  The  public  will  be  long  indebted  to  Dr.  Barton  for  his  invaluable  Report 
upon  the  HeaUh  of  New  OrUaru,  illustrated  by  the  most  laborious  and  finely  executed  meteoro- 
Ic^tcal  and  mortuary  charts,  etc.  To  this  we  have  also  referred  in  another  place,  and  stop  now 
only  to  compliment  the  Journal  on  its  enterprise  in  publishing  the  expensive  chart.  On  page 
691,  Dr.  McKelvy  communicates  a  singular  case  at  our  hospital,  of  the  "  union  of  the  two  sexes 
in  the  same  person." 

11.  North  Axzrioam  Retisw.  Boston :  Little  A  Brown.  The  leading«rticle,  reviewing  Trving> 
Li&  of  Goldsmith,  is  a  splendid  paper— one  of  the  finest  we  have  ever  read  in  the  Quarterly. 
There  is  an  able  paper  upon  the  TUUics  qf  Europe, 

12.  Retbuvt  or  Foftxiax  Reviewb.  The  Westminster  contains  the  following  papers:  '-  Epidcm- 
id^"  a  curious  and  most  interesUng  communication;  "  Woman's  Mission ;"  "  Religious  Faith  and 
Modem  Skepticism;"  "The  Gaxtons,"  "Law  of  Bankruptcy ;"  "Railway  Progress;"  **  African 
Coast  .Blockade;"  « Foreign  Literature,"  etc.  The  North  British  contains  " Cockbum's  Letter 
to^the  Lord  Provost;"  "Ruskin's  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture;"  **Pope  Ivan;"  "Southy;"' 
«  MtOlor  on  Sin;*»  "Footprints  of  Creator ;"  "  The  Army  and  its  Officers ;"  «  The  Marriage  Bill,*' 
Leonard  Scott  k  Co.,  are  the  publishers,  J.  C.  Morgan,  New  Orloazis. 

13.  DtKOCRAncRxvisw  AHB  UiHTED  STATU  MAQAxnoL  This  work  has  now  reached  it9  26th 
volume,  and  is  edited  by  that  most  laborious  and  able  writer  upon  commerce,  finance  aud  poli- 
tics, Thomas  Prentice  Kettell,  of  New  York.  Tha  portraits  in  each  number  of  distingui.«hed 
public  men  (and  the  present  number  contains  two)  are^alone  worth  the  subscription  money,  which 
is  but  $3  per  annum.  The  many  literary  articles  whidi  grace  its  pages,  relieve  the  publication 
from  any  charge  of  monotony  of  sultiect  The  leading  paper  on  the  "  Federal  Finances,"  we 
presume,  is  from  the  editor,  as  is  also  the  Finandal  and  Oamimetcial  Summary.  The  other  arti- 
cles are,  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;"  "History  of  the  Diving  Rodi"  "Sermon  to  the  Clergy ;** 
"The  Jesoit;"  " Judicial EncnMchmenk;"  "Sir  Thomas  Mook;"  "Political  Miscellany," etc 

14.  Bbowicsom's  Quaktielt  Rjeview,  Boston,  April,  1850. 

15.  Tbb  Wuterk  Joukhal,  St.  Louis,  March,  1850. 

16.  Thb  Plovob,  Loom  awd  Ajivil,  April,  18W. 

We  read  the  article  by  Mr.  Brownson,  reviewing  the  published  works  of  the  late  Bishop  Eng- 
land, with  great  interest  The  name  of  that  eminent  divine  has  been  endeared  to  ns  by  many 
recolleettons  of  early  life,  when  it  was  our  fortune  \fi  meet  with  him  in  the  field  of  his  labors  at 
Charleston.  The  Bishop  was,  however,  too  liberal  a  man  in  his  notions  to  suit  the  tastes  and 
prejudices  of  Mr.  Brownson,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Pope,  and  slavery,  etc  The  Pto^^ft, 
Jjoom  and  iifiin3(amoet  barbarous  title  this  fi>r  a  periodical :  cannot  Mr.  Skinner  coin  some  single 
t«rm  expressive  of  the  three  7  Aristophanes  made  a  word  by  combining  the  names  of  all  the 
Greek  gods  together,  which  he  used  in  his  "  clouds")— continues  its  publication  of  Carey  on  the 
"  Harmony  of  Interests,"  a  good,  old-fashk>ned,  protecttv^-tarifT  paper.  The  Western  Journal 
contains  "Ship  Canal  across  the  Isthmus;"  "Lewis  and  Clarke's  Expedition;"  "RaUway  in 
Missouri;"  "New  Madrid;"  "Submerged  Lands  of  Missouri;"  "Agricultural  Department;" 
"CommereUlLaw;"  "Commercial  Statistics;"  "Miscellanies," etc 
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